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NON-CONCINNITY IN PINDAR 


In commenting on Pindar, P. 3.51-52, Gildersleeve says: "P... 
breaks what seems to him the hateful uniformity by putting rívovrtaq 
instead of a causative, such as TUTI(OKOV, or an abstract, such as TO- 
toic.”! The full text of 47-53 is: TOÙG LEV WV, GOGOL ujóAov aütooütov/ 
EAKEWV Euváovgc, f| MOAI XGAK@ WEAN retrpopuévou Tj xeppáó, 
tnA£86A0,/ N Gepiva nupi nepO8ópevoi ó£pac T] xewovi, AUcaiG GAAov 
QAAoíovV axéwv/ čEayev, toùe uev paAakaic énaoióaie Gudénov,/ 
Touc ó£ rtpocavéa nívovtac, fj yuloic riepárrtov rrávto8ev/ odáppaxa, 
1oUq 5& ropais écotacev óp80oUq. The syntax in the first part of the 
passage, which lists the categories of patients suffering from ulcers of 
natural origin, from war-wounds, and from the consequences of heat 
and cold, is quite consistent, and the short clauses at the end, with the 
new verbal expression Eotacev óp90ü0q after the series of participial 
constructions following €€ayev is not especially harsh, but nívovraq 
with the patients as subject, inserted between GUMETIwV and rtepárttov 
with the physician (Asclepius) as subject, is more jarring. Actually the 
use of unlike syntactical constructions to express ideas which are logi- 
cally parallel — called varzatzo or non-concinnity — is decidedly frequent 
in Pindar and appears in a variety of forms. The topic has been well 
‘treated by F. Dornseiff,? and it would be superfluous to repeat most of 
his examples and discussion, but he has omitted a few good examples 


: 'Basil L. Gildersleeve, Pindar, The Olympian and Pythian Odes (New York 
1885). 
?Pindars Stil (Berlin 1921) 103-109. 
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(including P. 8.51-53 cited above), and there appears to be some need 
for a slight revision of his view regarding the place of the phenomenon 
within the history of Greek literary style. This matter will be discussed 
later. 

Instances or categories of asymmetrical construction are by no 
means all equally striking. In the following discussion I ignore variation 
of prepositions, including variation of prepositional and prepositionless 
constructions, which are often motivated not by a desire for variety but 
by the requirements of the sense of the passage. Some instances of omis- 
sion of év in the pEv. . . d& construction are cited by Dornseiff, p. 103; 
of the prior aite or oUTE in a pair, p. 105. Matters of word-order, in- 
cluding chiasmus, are touched upon on pp. 103, 109; discussion of them 
is not included here. | 

Passages illustrating change of subject in expressions logically co- 
ordinate are moderately frequent. Some typical examples occur when | 
two or more achievements of a hero, or the different experiences of sev- 
eral heroes, are listed. To P. 3.47-53, already cited with comment at 
the beginning of this article, the following examples show a certain de- 
gree of similarity: O. 13.32-42 duo 5 aütóv Epswav/ nÀAókot GEAivwv 
év ‘lo8uiddecaiv/ pavévta’ Néued 1 ouk avtiEoet’ matpdoc 56 Ogoca- 
Aoi én’ “AAgeod/ pe&Opoiow aiyAa noda@v åvákeita,/ l'lu8ot T Éxei 
otadiou tiuàv iaou 6 aAiw aud’ Evi, unvoc Té oi/ TaUTOT Kpavaaic 
év 'A8ávatot Tpia Épya roóapknc/ auspa 8fke KGAALOT adi KÓALG,/ 
‘EAAwtia 6 éemraKkic’ £v © ayudidAow. Motedavoc reOpoiociv/ 
[Iroio60po oüv narpi pakpdétepal/ Tepwia 6° povr Epio cv 
Goióaí. In this long sentence the subjects of the verbs signify the honors, 
places or circumstances associated with the victories: MAGKOI, Népea, 
atyAa, àpépa, ‘EAAatia, Goidai, but the symmetry is broken in the mid- 
dle, where the subject to be supplied for Éxet is OEdoaAoc, the name of 
the victor Xenophon’s father. P. 4.79-81 Eo8ac 6 Gugotépa viv &xev./ 
à te Mayvritov érixopioc apyoZoioa 8anroiot yuioic,/ Gui 58 nap- 
SaAEa otéygto opíocovtag óufpouc. O. 2.78-80 MnAeuc te kai Káó- 
Loc EV tolov dAéyovtar/ 'AxiAAÉa T ëve’, &rtel Znvóq rjtop/ Artaig 
TELOS, LÁTNA. I. 3.9-13 šoti 6€ kai SiSUwv àégAov MeAioow/ uotpa 
IPOS EUMPOOUVAV tpéyat yAUKElav/ rj1op, Ev Báooaiiv "lo8po0 ðs- 
Eapévao oTEdavouc, tà 6& KOiAa Aéovtod/ Ev ga8uotépvou vána 
KápuEsg OnBav/ inmodpopia kpatéwv. Several passages are different in 
the nature of their content but similar in their syntactic asymmetry: O. 
2.72-73 ávOEua SE xpucoU QAéygu tà uèv xepoóOsev aN àyAaóv Sev- 
6péov, 660p 5° GAAa mépBet. P. 9.46-48 600a te xBav Åpivà $UAA' 
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< åvanéune xornócau £v 8aAácoa kai norapuois iápuagou kópaotv ġir- 
. aic v àvépwv KAovéovtat?® N. 1.53-54 TO yàp oikeiov ruéCet nave’ 
One’) eubUe 5' àámuov Kpadia kàóoc dug’ àAAÓrpiov. 8.35-36 cin 
UN} Tote por TOLoUTOv rj8oc, Zev rtárep, GAAG keAeUO801c/ åTAÓAIL Coq 
ésdantoipav. Fr. 221 deAAonddov uév tiv’ ceudpaivotot innewv/ tima 
Kai otépavot/ touc 5 Ev noàuxpúocoig BaAduoOlc Biota’ tépnetat 5& 
Kai tic Et’ O'S áAtov/ vai 604 adc SiapeiPov. 

Subordinate clauses frequently alternate with shorter construc- 
tions even when logically the ideas expressed are coordinate: O. 2.66-67 
oitivec Éxaipov evopkiatc áóakpuv vépovrau aidva, roi 6 ánpooópa- 
TOV OKXEOVTL rtóvov, where the wicked who did not rejoice in good faith 
are indicated simply by the contrasting expression Tol.d&. N. 10.31-32 
YM deidw Ged te kai Gotic ápiAAGtar népi £oxátov GEBAWV KOPU- 
palig. I. 1.47-48 uio96q yàp GAAole Aoc ér Épypaciv avpwroic 
yAuKuc,/ unAofótq T’ Apdta T’ ópvixoAÓxo TE kai ÖV rióvtoq tpádet. 
8.4-5 ‘Io@uiddoc te vikac ánotva, kai Nevéa/ áéGAov Óti kpároq 
éEeupe. In the next three passages the clause is an indirect question, the 
superior clause being one which implies knowledge or ignorance: O. 
2.30-33 Atol BpoTav ye kékpirau meipac oU tt 9avárou,/ 00d’ rjoUx- 
iov Gusépav ónóre nad’ deAiou/ ateipei obv áya8àQ teAcutaoouev. I. 
5.56-58 oUTOL TETUMPAWTAI pakpóc/ uóx8oq GvSpa@v od ónóca ða- 
Tava éAnid’ ExviEav Óruv (the text in 58 is uncertain, but it is clear 
that we have another instance of clause in alternation with noun). O. 
2.98-100 nei yáupog ApiOpov nepinédeuyev,/ kai keivoc 60a xáp- 
pat GAAotc E8nkev,/ tic Gv opácai Suvaito; (the value of this example 
is partly weakened by the fact that the shorter and longer expressions do 
not have a regens in common). In P. 2.87-88 a prepositional phrase 
alternates with a clause: Tapa tupavvíióit, xortórav ô AaBpoc otpatóc, 
x&àtav nóv oi cogo tnpéovtt In I. 7.1-15 the long opening sentence 
is a question in which the poet enquires of his native city Thebes which 
event in her past history causes her the greatest pride. The seven 
events —the birth of Dionysus, the conception of Heracles, the rout of _ 


*Frank J. Nisetich, Pindar’s Victory Songs (Baltimore 1980), skillfully reproduces 
the non-concinnity in English: "how many leaves the earth puts forth in spring, how 
many sands, churned by waves and blasts of wind, whirl in sea and river. . ." Cf. Nem. 1, 
53-54 “For every man feels the weight of sorrows at home, while troubles elsewhere do 
not hold the heart for long," with non-concinnity, although without exact syntactic 
matching, clause for clause, between the Greek and the English. Cf. also I. 1.48, P. 
2.47-8, I. 7.22, P. 11.37, etc. 
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Adrastus, etc. — are presented in a variety of constructions, subordinate 
clauses introduced by avika,.6te,* olvekev, a participle SeEapéva to 
which a OrtÓTE-clause is appended, two prepositional phrases with audi, 
one having the accusative, the other the dative; and Zmapt@v åkapav- 
TOAOYXGV a genitive depending on the verb of emotion eUdpavac in 3: 
Tívi tàv nápoc, © uákaipa Onfa, KaAGv éruxopíov paddAtota Bupov 
tedv/ eUpavac; pa xaAkokpórou nápeópov/ Aapárepoq avik’ £üpu- 
xaitav/ GvteiAag Atóvuoov, Tj xpuoQo pecovüktiov veidovta óse£a- 
uéva TOV héptatov 0gGv,/ OndT “AuditpUwvoc év Oupérpoig/ otaBeic 
áAoxov pETHAGEv ‘HpakAsiotc yovaic:/ Ñ (6r } audi nukvaiq Teipe- 
ciao BouAaic;/ rj {61 } Gud’ IóAaov innóuntv; À Znaptróv åkapavto- 
Aoyxàv; fj Ste Kaptepde "Aópactov èE GAaAdc Guneuwac ópoavóv! 
uupiov étápwv Ec “Apyoc irmuov;/ Tj Awptd anotkiav oüvekev ópðð 
Éoracaq ènmi ooupo/ AaKkedatwoviwv, EAov © 'ApükAagq/ Aiyeidar 
of8ev Exyovol, uavreüpaot MuBiotc; 

Following are some other selected passages showing asymmetry of 
various kinds. Some are included in Dornseiff's treatment, others not. 
Participle alternates with prepositional phrase or with noun in oblique 
case: I. 5.36-38 &onópusevov ‘HpakAni* rpórepov, kai obv 'Arpeíóatq. 
P. 10.29 vauoi ó'oüre neZoc iov (Kev) Eüpoiq . . . Adjective agrees 
with its noun but at the same time governs an epexegetical infinitive: O. 
6.16-17 'flo8éo otrpatüc ó$0aAuóv &uüc/ Guddtepov uávuv t 
aya6ov kai 6oupi papvac6a.” Partially similar is I. 7.22 o6€ve1 t 
ÉknayAoq ideiv te uopdáesic, but here the unlike constructions depend 
each on its own adjective. In Paean 4.21-24 Ato kai Ey@ o[kón]eAov 
vaiwv diayivwoKopal èv üpgraiq dé8Aov/ 'EAAavíot, ywook[olualt] 
dé Kal potoav napéxwv àG, we have a similarly asymmetrical con- 
struction with two verbs of nearly identical meaning if Apetaic is taken 
in contrast with rtap£xov, but it seems better to balance vaiwv against 
napéxov, whereby we get a symmetrical construction. Qualifying ad- 
jective alternates with dependent genitive: O. 2.12 GAA’ © Kpóvie rai 
"Péac. 43-45 véoiq v áéOAoic/ Ev AXA TE rtoAépou/ tipiugvoq. 
VÉOIG is a transferred epithet (“in youthful contests" Nisetich); thus the 
syntax is asymmetrical, but the underlying thought is “in contests of | 
youth and in battles of war.” Alternation of a direct expression and a 
circumlocution (“killed . . . and put to death. . .”) occurs in P. 11.37 


*In 8 and 9 editors emend fj 61, which would require a verb and would spoil the 
metre unless read with synizesis. Bowra reads ft after Bergk. Snell reads Tj after E. 
Schmid. 
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MIE@VEV t£ patépa BAKE T AlyioGov Ev movaic. Three affirmative ex- 
pressions, the first two expressing directly, the last by means of a double 
negation, occur in O. 9.31-33 fpeide Nooeidav,/ Hpeidev SE viv 
åàpyupéw vóEo TIOAELITwWv/ MoiBoc, o06' Aióac akivyjtav Exe PaBSov. 
A sudden change from singular to plural, from the leader Neoptolemos 
to his men who shared his fate, occurs in N. 7.36-37 ó © ànonAÉéov/ 
Xküpou LEV Guapte, nÀayxOévteq ð eic Eġpúpav ikovto. In several 
passages a noun alternates with a noun-phrase in which the dependent 
genitive is logically coordinate with the prior noun: O. 3.8 POppLyya TE 
nouiAÓyapuv kai Bodv abA@v ériéov te O£oiv. Essentially similar is 
the construction in 6.95-96, 7.12, fr. 29, 33d.1-3, 140c, 220. In N. 
6.17-20 not only are the victories of Alcimidas at Olympia, the Isthmus 
and Nemea stated in unlike constructions but there is a curious shift 
from a multiplicative adverb to the cardinal Tpei¢ (sc. vikac): Keivoq 
yap 'OAÀuuruóvikoq ùv Aiakidaicd/ Epvea npõtog (Éveikev) Gn’ 'AA- 
$£00,/ kai rtevrákic lopo otempavwoduevoc,/ Neuéa ÖÈ Tp_elc. . . 
There might be some debate about the relevance of a few of the 
passages cited above, but even so the examples of non-concinnity in Pin- 
dar are impressive both for their number and for their variety. Since 
Bacchylides wrote in the same genre, and since the corpus of his work is 
now sufficiently large to allow some estimate of his style,? one is tempted 
to examine the incidence of non-concinnity in his work. In Dith. 19.1-8 
there is a slightly abrupt change of subject: Napeoti pupla kéAeu8oc/ 
åuBpociwv ugAéov! öç àv rapa Miepidwv Aó-/xnot S@pa Mouodv,/ 
ioBAémapoi te K{ Op) al’ pepeorépavor Xapitec/ Báwo audi tiyáv/ 
Upvoioiv. The passage may be compared with the Pindaric examples 
shown in the third paragraph above. In 18.47-60 in the long oratio obli- 
qua depending on A£yti the subject changes several times: 600 OMTE 
for Quapteiv, then the speaker (Theseus) to be supplied as subject of 


"The Snell-Maehler Teubner edition of Pindar's Epinician Odes (1980) contains 
190 pages and the second volume, containing the fragments (1964) contains 160 pages, 
while Snell's 1934 Teubner edition of Bacchylides contains 114 pages. In each case some 
allowance must be made for pages which contain only metrical schemes, and for serious 
mutilation of the text of papyrus fragments, especially in the case of Bacchylides, so that 
an accurate ratio between the texts of Pindar and Bacchylides can scarcely be ascer- 
tained except by word-counting. It may be said that the corpus of Pindar is roughly 
between three and four times the size of that of Bacchylides. I have included 33 passages 
from Pindar illustrating non-concinnity, including a few cited only by number-reference 
without the text, while I have found only 6 from Bacchylides which seemed suitable for 
inclusion. 
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čxEtv, which governs five accusative objects signifying weapons and ar- 
ticles of clothing; then otiABew ... pàóya, then the speaker again as 
subject of uguvào8a: and diZnoGa. Elsewhere within an oratio obliqua 
the construction shifts from participle to infinitive: 18.31-37 tiva 5 Ép- 
uev rtóOev ávópa toUtov/ Aéyset, Tiva t£ OTOAGV £xovra; Ttórepa OÙV 
noAgunioi; 6-/MAOLOL OTpaTIav üyovta noAAÓáv; n polvov oUv 
ónáoow/ oteixetv £urtopov of GAdtav/ én’ àAAoÓapíav; an altogether 
different use of an infinitive occurs in a description of the blessings of 
peace, where after three accusative objects of tikte. . . sipńva the con- 
struction shifts to the two infinitives a{8eo8a! (subject upía) and pé- 
A£v: Pae 4.61-68 tikte: 5€ te Ovaroioiv el-/pńva ueyaAÓvopa rtÀoU- 
tov/ Kai gu£AryAQOGOVv daoldav ávOsga/ óaióaAécov véni Bwuðv/ 
Beoiolv aleobai Bodv £av8ài mAoyi/ np? EULGAAWV te UNAwV./ yup- 
vaoíov t£ VEOLC/ AUAMV TE kai Kopov LSAElv. The pairing together of a 
simple and a circumlocutory expression occurs several times: Epin. 9.4- 
6 MActoUvtTa te kai Neveaiou/ Znvoc eu8aAeq néóov Upveiv. 32-84 
ÓickÓv tpoxosióéa Pintwv/ Kai WeEAaUmUAAOU KAáóov/ aKTEac pO- 
TIE LTV. | 

Dornseiff, p. 103, associates Pindar's fondness for asymmetrical . 
constructions with the special need for choral lyric poetry to avoid the 
neatly balanced antitheses of prose, a need which is all the greater be- 
cause of the strophic repetition of the metrical and musical scheme.* 
This is no doubt correct to a certain degree, but there is another factor 
which must be taken into consideration. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De 
Compositione Verborum, 22, in giving an account of the auoTnpda åp- 
povía and of its leading representatives in epic, lyric and tragic poetry 
and in historical, philosophical and oratorical prose, writes in part, as 
follows:’ 


In respect of the words, then, these are the aims which it strives to 
attain, and to these it adheres. In its clauses it pursues not only these 
objects but also impressive and stately rhythms, and tries to make its 
clauses not parallel in structure or sound, nor slaves to a rigid sequence, 
but noble, brilliant, free. It wishes them to suggest nature rather than 
art, and to stir emotion rather than to reflect character. And as to pe- 
riods, it does not, as a rule, even attempt to compose them in such a way 


$"wie um dem stark ausgeprágten musikalisch-strophischen Parallelismus das 


Starre zu nehmen und ihn durch Buntheit zu übertónen." 
"Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition, ed. W. Rhys Roberts. 
London, 1910. 
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that the sense of each is complete in itself: if it ever drifts into this acci- 
dentally, it seeks to emphasize its own unstudied and simple character, 
neither using any supplementary words which in no way aid the sense, 
merely in order that the period may be fully rounded off, nor being anx- 
ious that the periods should move smoothly or showily, nor nicely calcu- 
lating them so as to be just sufficient (if you please) for the speaker's 
breath, nor taking pains about any other such trifles. Further, the ar- 
rangement in question is marked by flexibility in its use of the cases, vari- 
ety in the employment of figures, few connectives; it lacks articles, it often 
disregards natural sequence; it is anything rather than florid, it is aristo- 
cratic, plain-spoken, unvarnished; an old-world mellowness constitutes 
its beauty. 

This mode of composition was once zealously practised by many 
authors in poetry, history, and civil oratory; pre-eminently in epic poetry 
by Antimachus of Colophon and Empedocles the natural philosopher, in 
lyric poetry by Pindar, in tragedy by Aeschylus, in history by Thucydides, 
and in civil oratory by Antiphon. 


After citing his reasons for neither overburdening his treatise with an 
abundance of examples nor refraining from giving any at all he con- 
. tinues: "Among poets it will be enough to cite Pindar, among prose- 
writers Thucydides; for these are the best writers in the austere style. Let 
Pindar come first, and from him I take a dithyramb . . .” He then cites 
the dithyramb which begins deUt £v xopóv. ‘OAupriot (fr. 75 Snell- 
Maehler). The criticism which follows, amounting to about four pages 
of text, is concerned not with syntax but rather with the rugged sound- 
effect produced by Pindar's handling of word-juncture, and yet it is 
nonetheless clear from the passage cited above, preceding his citation of 
the dithyrambic passage, that disregard for symmetry in sentence-struc- 
ture was associated with the aUoTnpd áppyovía, and the idea that such 
asymmetry is a special feature of Pindar's style and not merely of choral 
lyric style gains weight when we consider its relative scarcity in Bacchy- 
lides. After his discussion of the Pindaric passage Dionysius cites the 
proemium of Thucydides’ history through où xaAendc aviotavto 
(1.2.2 in the Oxford text) and then discusses it. Here again his primary 
interest is in harsh word-juncture, but near the end he speaks of T] TOV 
KWAWV åcuupetpia npòc GAANAG kai rj röv nepióðwv ávopaAí(a.? The 


9"]ack of symmetry in the clauses, great unevenness in the periods" — Roberts. The 
last sentence of the proemium might be taken as an example, with its abrupt change 
from a genitive absolute to a series of four nominative participles whose logical subject is 
the primitive inhabitants of Greece. The sentence in full reads: tfj yàp &unopíag ouK 
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estimate of Thucydides’ style contained in Marcellinus Biog Ooukuði- 
dou 56 is similar to that in the passage from Dionysius just cited, and is 
also applicable in certain respects to the style of Pindar: “Eott 5è thv 
idéav kai TOV xapaktfjpa ueyaAornpernnüa, We unó& Ev Tole olktoiuq 
àdpíotac8a: toU ugyaAoripenoüc, £ugpi8ris mv opdowy, àoadrno triv 
didvoiav 51a TO ünepBaroi, xaípgiv, OAlyot; vóuaoı TONA 
npáyuata SnAOv, Kal TOIKIAMTATOS LEV Ev TOC TÄS AéEeoq oxmraot, 
Kata ÕÈ trjv Stavotav roüvavriov ÅOXTIUÁTIOTOQ. 

Non-concinnity appears to have received more attention in the 
Latin than in the Greek grammars, probably in part because of its well- 
known frequency in Tacitus. Cf., for example, Leumann-Hofmann- 
Szantyr 2.385 (ablative absolute and conjunct participle), 813-19 (coor- 
dination of nominal and infinitive constructions, noun and participle, 
participle and clause, etc.). For Tacitus in particular cf. W. F. Allen, 
Tacitus, Annals I-VI, Boston 1890, p. 49. In Schwyzer-Debrunner 702 
on the other hand it is noticed very briefly under the title 4symmetrie, 
and exemplified by affirmative-negative contrast and different forma- 
tion of two contrasted members. 
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oŭong, oud" emptyvivtes ðe GAANAotc oUTe xarà yv oŭte 6ià GaAáconc, vepó- 
pevoí Te xà aUT@v Žkaoto óoov anoZhv kai nepiouoiav xpnuáTtwv OUK ExovTec OUSE 
yv ġuteúovteg, GdnAov Sv ónóte tie éneA80v Kai ATEelxioTwV Gua óvtov Aog 
Apaiproetai, trio te ka8' fu£pav àvaykaiou tpodofis navraxoü àv ńvoúpevoi énixpa- 
Telv, OU xaAermtaq anavioravto. . . 


THE THEATRICAL FAMILIES OF ATHENS 


Any student of Greek or Roman literature is aware of situations in 
which ancient writers were members of the same family. But in no other 
department of ancient letters was this phenomenon so pervasive as in 
Attic drama. If we define as a theatrical family any in which two or 
more individuals related by blood or marriage were professionally! ac- 
tive as playwrights, actors, or some combination of the two occupations, 
we can see how many such families there were. Some such instances in- 
volved simple father-son, uncle-nephew, or brother-brother pairings. 
But a number of theatrical families were more complex, and in them 
the stage was clearly a “family concern,” sometimes for generations. In- 
deed, a few families, such as those of Euphorion and Sophillus, were 
dynasties that endured for centuries, With the exception of the musical 
Bachs, it would be hard to find their equals in the modern world. The 
importance of such families is shown by the fact that Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Diphilus, Philemon, and perhaps also 
Menander, belonged to them. 

Because the phenomenon of theatrical families was so pervasive in 
the world of Attic drama, their existence may have been historically im- 
portant. There is no reason for thinking that they ever sought to club 
together for the purpose of dominating the theater and securing some 
sort of guild —like a monopoly on the receipt of choruses. As shown by 
the number of metics who were given choruses at all times in the history 
of Attic drama, theatrical competitions were open to all comers. Then 
too, there is a striking lack of evidence for intermarriage between the 
families delineated below, which would presumably have occurred had 
they sought to form some kind of monopolistic alliance. 

More likely their influence was educational. Once playwrighting, 
acting, or both, became a “family business,” such skills would be trans- 
mitted within families. This would be a good thing, given talent in the 
recipients of such lore. In the absence of talent, this system doubtless 
produced many of the poetasters whom Aristophanes so loved to flay. 
Consider for example Morsimus, a bad tragic poet of the family of 
Euphorion, but a gifted ophthamologist (2 RVMO Ar. Ran. 151). Here 


Y 


"The word “professional” lets out of consideration 43 Snell CRITIAS and 46 Snell 
PLATO, members of the same family. 
American Journal of Philology 108 (1987) 9-26 © 1987 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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we have an individual who may have been dragooned into a family pro- 
fession for which he had no bent. 

At the end of Plato's Symposium, Socrates expresses surprise that 
the same individuals never write both tragedy and comedy. Well, as 
Captain Corcoran said, hardly ever.” Then too, at Republic 396A Plato 
makes the same observation about actars. Why should this be? An at 
least partial explanation of this phenomenon is perhaps to be found in 
the fact that there are identifiable families of tragic poets and actors, 
and of comic poets and actors, but rarely if ever of both.? This suggests 
that the existence of theatrical families helped create or at least perpet- 
uate a situation in which one worked in tragedy or comedy, but not in 
both genres. 

The object of this paper is to consolidate the available evidence for 
families to which tragic and comic poets belonged; an original impulse 
to collect evidence for actors' families was suppressed by the discovery 
that, with the exception of families to which playwrights also at least 
arguably belonged, such families consisted of simple father-son combi- 
nations.* My scheme is to collect the evidence for tragic families, then 
for comic ones. The evidence quoted for each individual is merely that 
which tends to establish or at least suggest familial relationships. Often 
further information also exists for the individuals canvassed here, which 
can readily be retrieved from the bibliographical references supplied. 
Names of family members engaged in dramatic pursuits are given in 
CAPITAL LETTERS. Discrepancies with previous listings have some- 
times been deliberately introduced. For example, in registering three 
tragic poets names Sophocles, all of whom belonged to the family of 
Sophillus, for the Gottingen Tragzcorum Graecorum Fragmenta series, 
Bruno Snell identified these individuals as Sophocles I, II, and III. But 
two other individuals of the same name (evidently having no connec- 
tions with the theater) belonged to this same family. In order that these 
individuals might be accommodated, Snell's Sophocles II has had to be- 


?The only exception to this rule that seems genuinely arguable is TIMOCLES (IV 
B.C.). Cf. D. F. Sutton, The Greek Satyr Play (Meisenheim am Glan 1980) 88-85. 

* Cf. the discussion of the family of the actor EUGEITON III at the end of this 
paper. l 

‘In O'Connor's prosopography, cf. 64 ARISTOCRATES and 457 SOTION, 359 
NEOPTOLEMUS OF SCYRUS and 264 ISCHANDER, 435 SIMACHUS and (?) 33 
MENECRATES, 304 CRATO OF THEBES and CLEON OF THEBES, 292 CLEAN- 
DRUS I and 293 CLEANDRUS II (cf. also 294 CLEANDRUS III), and 66 ARISTO- 
MACHUS and 495 PHILONIDES. 
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come Sophocles III, and his Sophocles III is now Sophocles V. Such al- 
terations are noted in the text and should not prove confusing. In the 
course of preparing this study, the temptation to speculate, or to adopt 
the speculation of others, has proven too great to resist; however specu- 
lation is always identified as such. Another temptation has been to in- 
clude information about members of these families of a non-theatrical 
nature in order to satisfy the curiousity of the "sociologically" inclined 
reader: from what sectors of society do these families come? The diffi- 
culty here is that such information is available so sporadically that in the 
end it did not seem worthwhile to supply it. In any event, the persist- 
ently curious reader can readily gather what information is available by 
pursuing the bibliographical leads given here. 

In preparing this study, the following works were regularly laid 
under contribution: Colin Austin, "Catalogus Comicorum Grae- 
corum," ZPE 14 (1974) 201-225 (abbreviated "Austin"); Paulette 
Ghiron-Bistagne, Recherches sur les Acteurs dans la Gréce Antique 
(Paris 1976) (abbreviated “G.-B.” A modern prosopography is supplied 
but unfortunately actors are not numbered. Therefore only page refer- 
ences can be given here); Joh. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica (Berlin 
1901, repr. Berlin 1966) (abbreviated "P4"); Hans Joachim Mette, 
Urkunden dramatischer Aufführungen in Griechenland. (Berlin-New 
York 1977) (abbreviated "Mette"); John Bartholomew O'Connor, 
Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting in Ancient Greece together 
with a Prosopographia Histrionum Graecorum (Chicago 1908) (abbre- 
viated “O’Connor”); Bruno Snell, Tragzcorum Graecorum Fragmenta I 
(Göttingen 1971) (abbreviated "Snell." Here the scheme used in the en- 
tire Góttingen series is set out). 


I. Tragic Families 
1. The Family of Polyphradmon 


(For present purposes it does not matter whether the correct spelling of the 
names of either the grandfather or the grandson was Polyphradmon or Poly- 
phrasmon). 


Polyphradmon I (PA 12096) was father to PHRYNICHUS I (V 
B.C.) (PA 15009, 3 Snell). Source: Suda $ 762 = 3 T 1 Snell. 

PHRYNICHUS I was father to POLYPHRADMON II (V s.c.) 
(PA 12097, 7 Snell). Source: as above. 
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Further members of this family are possibly to be identified. The 
tragic actor PHRYNICHUS son of Chorocles (V s.c.) (500 O'Connor, 
p. 363 G.-B.), attested by 2 RV on Aristophanes, Av. 750, may have 
been related. So may have been PHRYNICHUS II son of Melanthes 
(212 Snell), attested by Suda & 765, a tragic poet of unknown date. If 
his name is to be read at JG II/III? 2325 = Mette V A 1, col. iv, 14 
(p. 163), his date would be fixed to III s.c. 


2. The Family of Pyrrhonides 


PRATINAS of Phleius, son of Pyrrhonides (or Encomius) (VI/V 
B.C.) (4 Snell) was father to ARISTIAS (V 2.c.) (9 Snell). Source: Suda 
n 2230 = 4 T 1 Snell. 


3. The Family of Euphorion 


Euphorion of Eleusis (PA 6079) had two sons, AESCHYLUS I (V 
B.C.) (PA 442, 5 Snell) and Cynegeirus (PA 8944), and a daughter. 
Sources: (for AESCHYLUS I) Vita Medici 1 (for Cynegeirus) zb. 4, 
Herodotus 6.114 (for the daughter) 2 vett. on Aristophanes, Av. 281 
(Suda $ 378b, 379 a and c) = 24 T 2 Snell. 

AESCHYLUS I was father to EUPHORION II (PA 6079, 12 Snell) 
and EUAEON (13 Snell, cf. PA 5252). Sources: Suda ai 857, e 3800 
(both — 12 T 1 Snell). According to the latter of these accounts 
EUPHORION II won four victories by producing plays of his father 
posthumously. The former account calls these brothers tpayikoi and so 
they are registered as tragic poets by Snell. But in view of the lack of 
evidence for independent literary activity by either, might they not have 
been actors? 

AESCHYLUS I's brother Cynegeirus, who died heroically in the 
Persian War, may have had a son names Aeschylus II (PA 441). 

A daughter of Euphorion I married Philopeithes (PA 14714) and 
they were parents to PHILOCLES I (V s.c.) (PA 14529, 24 Snell). 
Sources: Suda ¢ 378 = 24 T 1 Snell, 2 vett. on Aristophanes, Av. 281 
(Suda d$ 378b, 379a and c) = 24 T 2 Snell. 

PHILOCLES I was father to MORSIMUS (V s.c.) (PA 10416, 29 
Snell). Sources: 2 RVGO on Aristophanes, Eq. 400 (Suda u 1261) = 29 
T 1 Snell, 2 RVMO on Aristophanes, Ran. 151 (Suda n 358, u 1261) = 
29 'T 2 Snell. 
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Attention must now be paid to a passage of Aristophanes’ Pax. At 
804ff., we read rüuKpotátnv Sta ynpücavtroc HKouo / Hvika tv 
Tpaywdav / tov xopov gixov åðsà- / $óq te kai aUTOC. The subject of 
this statement is MELANTHIUS I (V s.c.) (PA 9767, 23 Snell). Who is 
his brother, evidently also a tragic poet? Just above (802f.) MORSIMUS 
and MELANTHIUS I are mentioned together, so that the natural in- 
terpretation of this passage (no matter how resolutely ancient and mod- 
ern commentators have avoided it, with the exceptions of G.-B. pp. 
145f. and R. G. Ussher in his Oxford commentary ad. loc.) is that 
MELANTHIUS I was also a son of PHILOCLES I. 

MORSIMUS was father to ASTYDAMAS I (IV s.c.) (PA 1650, 59 
Snell). Source: Suda a 4264 — 60 T 1 Snell. 

ASTYDAMAS I was father to ASTYDAMAS II (IV s.c.) (PA 
2649, 60 Snell). Source: Suda a 4265 = 60 T 1 Snell. 

He was also father to PHILOCLES II (IV s.c.) (PA 14526, 61 
Snell). Source: 2 vett. on Aristophanes, dv. 281 = 2 T 2 Snell. 

Two other individuals may have been members of this family. The 
first is ASTYDAMAS III (III p.c.) (96 Snell), attested by Syll.? 399, 33 
and IG II? 1182, 38. The other is a tragic actor named AESCHYLUS 
(III s.c.) (16 O'Connor, G.-B. p. 308) attested at JG II/III? 2325 = 
Mette V A 2, col. iv, 14 (p. 165) and elsewhere. 

The chart on the next page shows the family of Euphorion. 
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Stemma Familiae 


Euphorion I 


pes E 


AESCHYLUSI Cynegeirus daughter-m.-Philopeithes 


| | | 
a (?) | 
| | | | 
| | | PHILOCLES I 
EUPHORION II EUAEON Aeschylus II | 


MORSIMUS MELANTHIUS I 


| 


ASTYDAMAS I 


PHILOCLES II ASTYDAMAS II 


AESCHYLUS III (?) ASTYDAMAS III (?) 
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4. The Family of Sophillus 


(Here I follow the stemma familiae printed at RE "Sophokles" cols. 1041f. [von 
Blumenthal]. For reasons explained there, the stemma given by Kirchner at PA 
12834 is neither correct nor complete). 


Sophillus of Colonus (PA 12820) was father to SOPHOCLES I (V 
B.c.) (PA 12834, 10 Snell). Source: Vita Sophoclis 1 (p. 33 Radt). 

SOPHOCLES I was married twice. By Nicostrate he was father to 
IOPHON I (V/IV s.c.) (PA 7584, 22 Snell). Sources: Suda 1451 = 22 
T la Snell, Vita Sophoclis 13, 48 (p. 35 R.) = 22 T la, b, c Snell. 

By Theoris he was father to Ariston. Sources: as directly above. 

According to Suda o 815 he was father to IOPHON I, Leosthenes, 
Ariston, Stephanus, and Menecleides. Von Blumenthal speculated that 
the order of names in this notice may be significant: that the first two 
were legitimate sons by Nicostrate, and the other three illegitimate sons 
by Theoris. 

Aristophanes, Ran. 791 is vuvi 5° &£ugAAev (ZoetokAfq), ac Éon 
KAeiónulóng, £opeópoa ka8gó6eic8a.. 2 MVAld. ad loc. says KaAAio- 
Tpatoc, Sti lowe ZoookAéouc ioc oUtoc, AnoAAQviog É, STI Zodok- 
Aéouq ünokpí(rmq. On this O'Connor (nr. 295, cf. also G.-B. p. 337) 
wrote "That Cleidemides bore some relationship to Sophocles is clear 
from the passage in Aristophanes; but whether he was an actor associ- 
ated with Sophocles is doubtful.” In fact the Scholiast's iow¢ is damn- 
ing: it shows that Callistratus' explanation was no more than guesswork. 
All that can be garnered from this passage, unless we are to trust Apol- 
lonius, is that Cleidemides was some kind of relation, friend, or profes- 
sional associate of the poet. But why not trust Apollonius? 

IOPHON I was father to Sophocles II (PA 12833), who in turn was 
father to Iophon II (PA 7585). 

Ariston was father to SOPHOCLES III (IV s.c.) (PA 12833, 
where he is wrongly confused with Sophocles II, 62 Snell, where he is 
identified as SOPHOCLES II). Sources: Suda o 816 = 62 T 1 Snell, 
Vita Sophoclis 13, 49 (p. 35 R.) = 62 T 2 Snell. 

SOPHOCLES V, son of Sophocles IV (I s.c.) (PA 12826, 147 
Snell, who identified him as Sophocles IIT) was some kind of descendant 
(amdyovoc) of SOPHOCLES I; we do not know by which line he was 
desended. Source: Suda o 817 = 147 T 3 Snell. | 
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Stemma Familiae (after von Blumenthal) 


Sophillus 


| 


Nikostrate-m.-SOPHOCLES I-m.-Theoris 


| | 

ee ES | 

| | | 
IOPHON I  Leosthenes | 


Sophocles II | | | 
| Ariston Stephanus Menecleides 


SOPHOCLES III 


Iophon II 


Sophocles IV 


| 
SOPHOCLES V 


5. The Family of Euripides 


EURIPIDES I (V s.c.) (16 Snell) was uncle to EURIPIDES II (V 
B.C.) (17 Snell). Sources: Suda £ 3693 = 16 T 1 Snell, Suda € 3694 = 17 
T 1 Snell. There is no reason for thinking that these individuals be- 
longed to the family cf Mnesarchides, i.e., that they were related to 
their great namesake. 


6. The Family of Mnesarchides 


Mnesarchides I of Phlyeia (PA 10246) and Cleito (PA 8552) were 
the parents of EURIPIDES III (V s.c.) (PA 5953, 18 Snell). Sources: 
Suda £ 3695, 550, Vita Euripidis p. 1, 1, Schwartz. 
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EURIPIDES I and Choerine (PA 15564), daughter of Mnesilochus 
I of Phlyeia (PA 10329), had three sons, Mnesarchides II, MNESI- 
LOCHUS II, and Euripides IV. The first of these (PA 10247) became a 
merchant. Source: Vita Euripidis p. 2, 12 S. 

MNESILOCHUS II (V/IV s.c.) (PA 10330, 342 O'Connor, G.-B. 
p. 343) was an actor. Source: the same. 

Euripides IV (PA 5952) produced the Bacchae,. Iphigene:a at 
Aulis, and Alcmaeon in Psophis after his father's death. He is not usu- 
ally accounted a playwright, and had no other known associations with 
the stage, but he has sometimes been suspected of contributing the por- 
tions of the Iphigene:a that are patently not by his father. Sources: 2 
VMOAId. on Aristophanes, Ran. 67, Vita Euripidis p. 2, 14 S. 

As previously noted, there is no evidence that EURIPIDES I and 
EURIPIDES II belonged to the present family. 


Stemma Familiae 


Mnesarchides I-m.-Cleito Mnesilochus I 


EURIPIDES I - m. = Choerine 


| | | 


Mnesarchides II MNESILOCHUS I Euripides IV 


7. The Family of Xenotimus 


Xenotimus of Thoricioi (PA 11268) was father to CARCINUS I (V 
B.C.) (PA 8254, 21 Snell). Sources: Thucydides 2.23.2 = 21 T 4 Snell 
(cf. also IG I? 296 = 21 T 3 Snell). 

Apparently CARCINUS I was father to several sons. The situation 
appears confusing. Áll authorities agree that he was father to XENO- 
CLES I (V s.c.) (PA 11222 = 33 Snell, regarded also as an actor at 
G.-B. p. 349). Sources: 2 RV on Aristophanes, Nub. 1261 — 33 T 1 
Snell, 2 RVG on Aristophanes, Vesp. 1510 = 21 T 1d Snell, Aris- 
tophanes, Thesm. 441 = 33 T 5 Snell, 2 RV on Aristophanes, Ran. 86 
— 88 T 5 Snell. 
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2. VAld. on Aristophanes, Vesp. 1502 states that he had four sons, 
of whom three were choreuts (actors according to 2 Par. 2821 on Aris- 
tophanes, Nub. 1264 = 53 T 1 Snell ad j7n.). These were XENOCLES 
I, XENOTIMUS II (PA 11269, G.-B. p. 349), and XENARCHUS (PA 
11183) according to 2 VG on Aristophanes, Pax 778 (cf. Suda K 396) = 
33 T 1 Snell. But 2 Ald. on Aristophanes, Nub. 1259 — 33 T 1 Snell 
identifies them as XENOCLES I, XENOTIMUS II, and DEMOTIMUS 
(PA 3643) and 2. RV on Aristophanes, Thesm. 441 as XENOCLES I, 
XENOTIMUS II, XENOCLEITUS (PA 11202) and DATIS (P4 3146, 
34 SnelD. DATIS was also a tragic poet; a trimeter by him is quoted at 
Aristophanes, Pax 291. T'here seems no way of reconciling this informa- 
tion (so Kirchner, PA 8254) and so we must limit ourselves to the con- 
clusion that CARCINUS I had two sons who are known to have been 
tragic poets, XENOCLES I and DATIS, and one or more others who 
were choreuts or actors. One thinks of the three dancing sons who ap- 
pear with CARCINUS I at the end of the Vespae. O'Connor's argument 
(p. 20) that the sons who appear in this scene are meant to be poets 
rather than choreuts or actors does not seem convincing. 

XENOCLES I was father to CARCINUS II (IV s.c.) (PA 8255, 70 
Snell). Source: Suda k 394 = 70 T 1 Snell. 

2 RVOAId. on Aristophanes, Ran. 86 attests XENOCLES II, a 
Tpaywddc (playwright or actor?) of unknown date (PA 11223). Al- 
though he is not known to have been a member of the family of Xenoti- 
mus, Kirchner (after Meineke, CGF 1.516) plausibly conjectured that 
this individual may have been the son of CARCINUS II. 


Stemma Familiae 
(subject to the reservations indicated above) 
Xenotimus 


| 
CARCINUS 
| 
| 
| 
XENOTIMUSII XENOCLESI XENOCLEITUS XENARCHUS DATIS DEMOTIMUS 
| * 
| 
CARCINUS II 
| 
(?)} 


XENOCLES II 
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8. The Family of MELETUS 


There is no explicit testimony for two tragic poets named MELE- 
TUS. Nonetheless with good reason Kirchner (P4 9892, 9830), followed 
by Snell (47, 48), distinguished references to two tragic poets of this 
name (both V 5.c.). For the MELETUS who accused Socrates on behalf 
of the poets mentioned at Plato, Apology 23e is described at Plato, 
Euthryphro 2b as a young man, not very familiar to Socrates. This sug- 
gests that the accuser of Socrates ought to be distinguished from MELE- 
TUS, the bad tragic poet of Thracian birth (2 Areth. on Apology 18b 
= 47 T 1 Snell) lampooned by Aristophanes as early as the Georgo? of 
the 420's (fr. 114 K. —cf. also Ran. 1301, fr. 149 K., and Sannyrion, fr. 
2 K.). See further the authorities cited by Snell, p. 186. 

Kirchner thought of a father-son pairing; uncle-nephew is another 
possibility. 


2. Families of Comic Poets 
1. The Family of Callimedes 


Callimedes (PA 8034) was father to CRATINUS I (V n.c.) (PA 
8755, 76 Austin). Source: Suda K 2344. 

CRATINUS II (V s.c.) (77 Austin) is not attested to have been 
related to CRATINUS I, but Kirchner (PA 8755 ad fin.) suggested that 
he may have been nephew. 


2. The Family of Lysis 


Lysis (PA 9569) was father to HERMIPPUS (V s.c.) (PA 5112, 
139 Austin) and also to MYRTILUS (PA 10479, 167 Austin). Sources: 
Suda £ 3044, u 1460). 


3. The Family of PHILONIDES 


PHILONIDES of Cydathenaeum (V s.c.) (PA 14904, 199 Austin) 
was father to NICOCHARES (V/IV s.c.) (PA 11083, 171 Austin). 
Source: Suda v 407. 
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It is probably no more than coincidence that the actor adopted by 
Menecles described at Isaeus 2.12, 46 had a certain Philonides as father- 
in-law (zb. 2.18, 26, cf. the stemma familiae at PA 5020). 


4. The Family of Philippus 


Philippus I of Cydathenaeum (P4 14399) was father to ARIS- 
TOPHANES (V/IV s.c.) (PA 2090, 41 Austin). Sources: Vita Arts- 
tophanis 1.34 (p. xxvii Dübner), "Platonius" -de Comoedia 11 (p. 8 
Kaibel). 

ARISTOPHANES had three sons, all comic poets. The first was 
PHILIPPUS II (IV p.c.) (PA 14400, 194 Austin). Sources: Suda a 3932, 
2. Plato, Apology 19c. For a son of PHILIPPUS II cf. IG II 998 and for a 
later (II A.D.) member of this same family, cf. JG III 11153. 

A second son was ARARUS (IV s.c.) (PA 1575, 27 Austin). 
Sources: Suda a 3737, 3932. 

The third son is more problematic. We are told by 2 Plato, A pol- 
ogy 19c that this individual was identified as NICOSTRATUS I (IV 
B.C.) (PA 11038, 178 Austin) by Apollodorus but as PHILETAIRUS 
(IV 5.c.) by Dicaearchus (cf. Suda @ 308). Although it may be signifi- 
cant that ARISTOPHANES produced his last two plays, Aeoloszcon 
and Cocalus, under the name of NICOSTRATUS, something he may 
have been more likely to have done if NICOSTRATUS were a relative, 
we are in no position to adjudicate these claims. Various possibilities 
might be entertained: 1.) that ARISTOPHANES had four sons, possi- 
bly one illegitimate; 2.) that NICOSTRATUS and PHILETAIRUS 
were one and the same individual; 3.) that one of them was not a son but 
some other kind of relative, perhaps a grandson. Hence the stemma 
printed by Kirchner at PA 2090 is reproduced here, but subject to these 
reservations. 

A comic actor named PHILIPPUS (late IV 5.c.) (480 O'Connox) 
may have been a member of this family. However it is most unlikely that 
the same can be said about a tragic actor of the same name (early IV 
B.C.) (479 O'Connor) as it is improbable that tragic and comic actors 
would belong to the same family. 

A comic poet NICOSTRATUS II (IV/III s.c.) (179 Austin) is at- 
tested by various didascalic inscriptions. Mette, p. 216, suggests identi- 
fying this individual with Nicostratus II son of Nicostratus of Colarges 
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(PA 11058), but where is the evidence for involvement with the stage by 
this individual or any member of his family? Possibly he is a later mem- 
ber of the present family. 


Stemma Familiae 


Philippus I 
| 


ARISTOPHANES 


| 
PHILIPPUS II ARARUS NICOSTRATUS I and/or PHILETAIRUS 


| 
X 


PHILIPPUS II (?) NICOSTRATUS II (?) 


5. The Family of Stephanus 


Stephanus I (P4 12878) and Oenoe were parents to ANTI- 
PHANES I (IV s.c.) (PA 1219, 18 Austin). Sources: "Platonius" de 
Comoedia 12 (p. 9 K.), Suda a 1735. 

ANTIPHANES I was father to STEPHANUS II (IV s.c.) (PA 
12881, 232 Austin). Source: Suda as above. - 

A comic actor ANTIPHANES (III s.c.) (35 O’Connor, G.-B. p. 
309) is attested by JG II/III? 2319 = Mette III C 2, 11 (p. 143). He may 
have been a further member of this family. 

The Suda article also mentions an ANTIPHANES II, son of Pa- 
naetius (II/I s.c., 19 Austin), who was possibly a later member of the 


family of Stephanus. 
P 4460 
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6. The Family of DAMON 


DAMON of Deiomeia (IV s.c.) (omitted by Austin), apparently a 
naturalized alien from Sicily, was father to PHILEMON I (IV/III s.c.) 
(PA 14227, 189 Austin). Sources: Suda o 327f. (cf. Diodorus Siculus 
23.7), "Platonius" de Comoedia 15 (p. 9 K.), IG II/III? 3073 — Mette, 
II B 1a, 5 (p. 45). 

PHILEMON I was father to PHILEMON II (III s.c.) (PA 14278, 
190 Austin). Source: Suda ọ 329. 

A PHILEMON III of Deiomeia (II s.c.) (PA 14276, 191 Austin) is 
attested by IG II/III? 2523 = Mette, III B 8 col. ivb, 13 (p. 128). Kirch- 
ner suggests he was the grandson or great-grandson of PHILEMON II. 


Stemma Familiae 


DAMON 


| 


| 
PHILEMON I 


| 
PHILEMON II 


-—— 


PHILEMON IH 


7. The Family of Diopeithes 


According to Suda a 1138 ALEXIS (IV s.c.) (PA 549, 7 Austin) 
was brother to Diopeithes of Cephiseis (PA 4319). However the Suda 
also says that ALEXIS came from Thurii in south Italy, and so it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this latter tradition with the idea that he belonged to an 
old and distinguished Athenian family ("Platonius" de Comoedia 12, p. 
9 K.). 

According to this same Suda article, ALEXIS had a son, also a 
comic poet, named STEPHANUS. This evidence probably pertains to 
ANTIPHANES I rather than to ALEXIS. 
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Diopeithes and Hegestrate were parents to MENANDER (IV/III 
B.C.) (PA 9875, 156 Austin). Sources: Suda u 589, "Platonius" de Com- 
oedia 12 (p. 9 K.), IG XIV 1184. 


8. The Family of Diodorus of Sinope 


Although this is not an Athenian family, notice ought to be taken 
of the family of Diodorus I of Sinope, as attested on a gravestone found 
between Daphni and the Piraeus, JG II 10321. Diodorus I was father to 
Dion of Sinope, who was in turn father to DIODORUS II, both a comic 
poet and an actor (IV/III s.c.) (92 Austin, 141 O'Connor, G.-B. p. 320) 
and DIPHILUS (IV/YII s.c.) (101 Austin). 


9. The Family of PHILOCLES I 


PHILOCLES I of Cephalethen (PA 14546) was father to PHILIP- 
PIDES I (IV s.c.) (PA 14356, 193 Austin). Source: Suda d$ 845. Since 
the wording of this notice is Duurmióna 'A0nvaloc, kwpiKdc Kai auto 
ifj vEac kojuoóíaq, Uide MiAOKAEOUC, it suggests that PHILOCLES I 
was also a comic poet. For similar language cf. Suda $ 327 DiAnLwv 
ZupakoDotoc, vide Aóápovoc, kai aUTOC Kopuóq. 

Kirchner (PA 14567, cf also Hermes 31, 1896, 261) conjectured a 
son of PHILIPPIDES named Philocles II, who was in turn father to Phi- 
lippides II (PA 14355). 

A comic poet named PHILOCLES (II s.c.) (197 Austin) is at- 
tested by the didascalic inscription JG II/III? 2323 = Mette III B 3, col. 
v a, 20 (p. 133). Kirchner registered this individual as PHILOCLES III 
and conjectured that he was son of Philippides II. 
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Stemma Familiae (after Kirchner) 


PHILOCLES I 


PHILIPPIDES I 


| 

| 
Philocles II 

| 

| 


Philippides II 


PHILOCLES III 


10. The Family of Callias of Sunium 


Callias I of Sunium (PA 7889) was father to the comic actor CAL- 
LIPPUS I (IV s.c.) (Pd 8086, 275 O'Connor, G.-B. p. 335). Source: IG 
II 1289. 

The didascalic inscription IG II/II 2323a = Mette, III B 2, col. 
i, 13 (p. 114) mentions a comic actor "the younger CALLIPPUS" (late 
IV 5.c.). O'Connor (nr. 276, cf. also G.-B. p. 335) plausibly identified 
this individual as CALLIPPUS II, son of CALLIPPUS I. 

A comic actor named CALLIPPUS performed at the Dionysia at 
Delos in 268 s.c. according to a didascalic inscription published at BCH 
7 (1883) p. 109 = Delos, Museum E 147 = Mette, II D le, 38 (p. 64). 
O'Connor (nr. 278, cf. G.-B. p. 335) registered this individual as CAL- 
LIPPUS III, writing "On account of his date he is probably the son of 
nr. 276, and brother of Callias, nr. 269." 

The comic actor CALLIAS (nr. 269 O'Connor, G.-B. p. 384) is 
attested by the didascalic inscription Agora I 2972.982 — Mette IVa, 21 
(p. 149) and IG II/III? 2325 = Mette V C 2, col. vi, 6 p. 180). We have 
just seen that O'Connor identified this individual as brother to CAL- 
LIPPUS UII. 

The comic poet CALLIPPUS (date uncertain) (60a Austin) is 
probably to be identified with one of the three actor —namesakes listed 
here, if the reference to the poet of this name at Athenaeus 15 p. 668c is 
correct. 
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Stemma Familiae (after O'Connor) 


Callias I 


| 


CALLIPPUS I 


| 


CALLIPPUS II 


| 


e o 


CALLIPPUS III CALLIAS II 


11. The Family of Timostrates 


TIMOSTRATES of Phalaerum (II p.c.) (PA 13824, 251 Austin), 
a comic poet attested at JG II/III? 2323 = Mette III B 3, col. iiib, 9 (p. 
128) and elsewhere, was father to ARISTON I (II p.c.) (PA 2179 + 
13824, 37 Austin). Source: Samian didascalic inscription (Samos Mus. 
48) — Mette II C 1 a, 15. 

ARISTON I was father to POSES (I s.c.) (PA 12149, 212 Austin). 
Source: Tanagran didascalic inscription edd. M. Calvet and Paul 
Roesch, RevArch 1966, 297-332 = Mette II C 2, 17 (p. 53). 

POSES was father to ARISTON II (I s.c.) (PA 2178, 38 Austin). 
Source: /G VII 416 — Mette C 4, 30 (p. 56). 


Stemma Familiae 


TIMOSTRATES 


ARISTON I 


| 


POSES 


| 
ARISTON II 
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12. The Family of CRITO 


NICODEMUS (II 5.c.) (172 Austin) was father to CRITO II (I 
B.C.) (79 Austin). Source: FdB III (2) 49, 33 = Ditt., Syll.’ 728 K. 

Austin, and also J. M. Edmonds, The Fragments of Attic Comedy 
(Leiden, 1961) 3.303, speculated that NICODEMUS was son of the 
comic poet CRITO I (II s.c.) (78 Austin) attested by JG II? 2323 = 
Mette III B 3 col. iiib, 5 (p. 128). 


Another theatrical family is perhaps to be discerned. EUGEITON 
III of the deme of Leuconoe, an actor (II s.c.) (187 O'Connor, G.-B. p. 
325), performed at Delphi as representative of the Athenian guild of 
technitae in 106 s.c. according to an inscription published at BCH 39 
(1906) No. 50, p. 288, 32. His father EUMEDES son of Eugeiton per- 
formed the paean the same year (2b. No. 48, p. 272, 16), which proba- 
bly establishes that he too was an actor (for parallels cf. O'Connor, Nos. 
7, 117, 160, 167, etc.). Earlier members of this family, without known 
associations with the stage, have also been identified (PA 5377, 5826, 
12179). O'Connor made the suggestion that DAMON son of Eugeiton 
(II s.c.) (118 O'Connor, G.-B. p. 317), a comic actor attested by the 
Delphic didascalic inscription published at BCH 30 (1906) No. 48, p. 
272, 11 was possibly a member of this same family. Furthermore, J. M. 
Edmonds, The Fragments of Attzc Comedy (Leiden, 1961) IIIa, 225 
suggested that the New Comedy poet EUMEDES (date unknown) (122 
Austin) was related to these individuals. However it deserves to be asked 
whether the individuals who performed at Delphi were comic or tragic 
actors, lest such theorizing run afoul of the principle of familial segrega- 
tion of tpayikoí( and Kojuxot. 
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VICTORS AND SUFFERERS IN EURIPIDES’ HELEN 


The story of the innocent Helen carried by Hermes to Egypt while 
Greeks and Trojans fight over an ezdolon, puzzles the modern reader as 
it puzzled the Athenian audience (Ar., Thesm. 850). The intellectual 
challenge that this drama offers stems from the numerous apparently 
contradictory elements that are present in it: serious arguments against 
the war along with openly comic scenes; intellectual and philosophical 
themes together with purely theatrical entertainment. The varying im- 
portance attributed from time to time by critics to those different as- 
pects has led to a variety of interpretations, which consider the drama 
escapist or substantially tragic: a third line of approach — seeking a bal- 
ance between the serious and the comic elements — has identified in the 
play the presence of ideas uttered in a light and ironic voice.! An inter- 
esting theme of the play is the contrast between the innocent Helen of 
this drama and the guilty Helen of the tradition. Although this contrast 
has been examined from different angles,? it is generally accepted that 
the innocent Helen represents the reality in this play, while the ezdolon 
represents the illusion. However, while playing with the dramatic and 
intellectual implications arising from the contrast between Helen's 
guilty onoma and her innocent pragma, the poet also suggests an ironic 
contrast between the regained onoma of the major characters (the illu- 
sion in this play) and the noble pragma of the minor ones (the reality in 
this play). In this way, as we hope to show in the following pages, Euri- 


*[ am greatly indebted to Professor Desmond ]. Conacher for his criticism and 
suggestions. I would also like to thank Professors Scevola Mariotti, Antonio Martina, and 
the anonymous reader of this Journal. 

! As examples of contrasting interpretations see H. D. Kitto, Greek Tragedy? 
(London 1961) 311-29, who sees Helen as mere entertainment for the audience; A. J. 
Podlecki, "The Basic Seriousness of Euripides Helen," TAPA 101 (1970) 401-418; C. 
Zuntz, "On Euripides’ Helena: Theology and Irony,” ROPA Hardt, Entrettens VI 
(Geneva 1958) 201-207. 

"Cf. F. Solmsen, "Onoma and Pragma in Euripides’ Helen," CP 48 (1934) 119-21; 
A. N. Pippin, "Euripides Helen: a Comedy of Ideas," CP 55 (1960) 151-63, who under- 
lines the philosophical aspect of the illusion/reality theme; D. J. Conacher, Euripidean 
Drama (Toronto 1967) 286-302, who considers the effects of the appearance/reality di- 
chotomy on the structure of the play; C. Segal, “The Two Worlds of Euripides’ Helen,” 
TAPA 102 (1971) 533-613, who points out the contrast between real and ideal worlds in 
the drama. 
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pides seems to fluctuate continuously between what is stated (the myth 
of the innocent Helen and the worthy Menelaus) and what is implied 
(the protagonists’ ambiguity and the genuine magnanimity of the ava- 
pidunrot). 


In the prologue Euripides immediately establishes a contrast be- 
tween the respective fates reserved for the heroes and for the nameless 
masses, since the Trojan war, fought for no purpose over an ezdolon 
(42-43) has resulted in the death of thousands of Greeks and Trojans 
(52-53), while for Helen and Menelaus the gods have promised a happy 
return to Sparta (56-59). Moreover, the prologue creates a further con- 
trast between heroes and dvapi6untol when it mentions that Zeus pro- . 
voked the Trojan war to slaughter thousands of innocent men and to 
make Achilles famous (36-41), since for the latter the fame achieved at 
Troy justifies the war to the point that even the death shared with the 
other victims remains a secondary consideration. Mentioning Achilles 
represents therefore the first reference to one of the main themes of the 
tragedy, that of the exploitation of the war by the triumphant protago- 
nists, in opposition to its rejection that will become the refusal of any 
form of violence in the second part of the play. In this way the contrast 
between the main characters and the mob, presented in the prologue in 
terms of successful outcome, informs the quality of the actions occur- 
ring throughout the drama. 

In order to illustrate this development, it is necessary to review the 
situation into which Helen and Menelaus have been placed by the gods. 
Helen, who has never gone to Troy (31-36), is unjustly accused of hav- 
ing betrayed her husband and having caused the war (53-55). Mene- 
laus, who thinks he finally has won back Helen, has instead fought a 
bloody war for an ezdolon (49-51). In their own way, each has become a 
victim of the gods' deceptions (cf. 716-17) and their fate is shared by the 
thousands of innocent victims. The myth of the ezdolon thus becomes a 
metaphor for the human condition in which man is at the mercy of TÚXN 
which determines the course of his life. Such condition cannot be al- 


3Euripides would seem to be following Stesichorus' version in which the ezdolon 
was sent to Troy in place of the true Helen, inserting it however in the more general myth 
of the Trojan war as narrated in the Cypria. But the reliance on his sources is only appar- 
ent since all the motifs drawn from those sources are reassembled by Euripides with a 
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tered, as is evident from the fact that the ezdolon cannot be defeated 
except by the ezdolon itself, and that Helen’s identity must be re-estab- 
lished by an intervention ex machina (605-615). Nonetheless, the fact 
that he is living under the influence of tuxn does not reduce man to a 
merely passive subject, for man is capable of interacting in a responsible 
manner with the situations in which he is forcefully placed. This is evi- 
dent in the very structure of the play since Helen is portrayed in the 
double role of victim of the gods, unjustly accused of the ezdolon’s guilt 
(53-55), and of one who vindicates herself by claiming merit for resist- 
ing Theoclymenus (60-67). Thus her two vicissitudes, one divine cre- 
ated by Hera and the other human brought about by her own beauty 
(260-61), reflect the reality of human life in its complex interrelation 
with human and divine motivations. 

For those who participated in the Trojan war, TÚXN is represented 
by the expedition itself. However, although the circumstances in which 
they have been placed by the gods are shared by all, their attitude to- 
ward the war is quite different. On the one hand, stands the justifica- 
tion of war as an instrument for the acquisition of the military glory 
which represents the supreme heroic ideal. On the other hand, stands 
the complete condemnation of the war in Troy as a useless expenditure 
of toil and hardship. It is interesting to note that this last stance is as- 
sumed not only by the anonymous soldiers, for whom the old Messenger 
is the spokesman (cf. 604 which, ironically, is given to Menelaus, and 
619-21), but also by a hero who has renounced his world. Teucer’s reti- 
cence in uttering his own name cic tv 'Axatóv t@v d0Aíov (84), his 
assessment of himself as one of the victims of the war, without distin- 
guishing between victors and vanquished (106 and 110), do in fact re- 
veal, before knowing the truth about the ezdolon, a harsh condemna- 
tion of the war and the refusal to consider it an occasion for earning 
heroic status (note also Teucer's contempt for Helen, 72-77, 81, 162- 


spirit that is far removed from the original one. In particular, in this play the existence of 
a design on the part of Zeus that had a moral foundation and could be used to justify the 
provocation of the Trojan war is strongly denied. In the Cypria the åàpxù KaK@v was Zeus’ 
decision, brought about by men's impiety and subsequently fulfilled in Helen's birth 
from Nemesis and in Paris' judgment. In Helen, on the contrary, the story starts with the 
competition itself, won by Aphrodite with a mean trick. The sequence of events then 
includes the creation of the ezdolon as an act of revenge by Hera (31) (while in Stesichorus 
its creation was the work of Zeus, who wanted to save his daughter's honor). Only later we 
see the intervention of Zeus, which however neither determines the development of the 
events nor changes their course, but simply places them in a wider pattern of disasters. 
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63). On the contrary, these two elements, genos and military glory, con- 
stitute the focal point of the character of Menelaus, who identifies him- 
self completely with his noble stock (386-92) and with the fame he 
acquired as leader of the army that destroyed Troy (see 393-96 where 
Agamemnon is not mentioned at all; 400-402; 453; 501-504; and also 
the allusions to his glorious undertaking made to Helen, 806, 808, 845- 
46, and to Theonoe, 948-49). 

The Teucer scene also serves to qualify the concept of heroic glory 
as it resides not in value itself but in the acknowledgment of it by others. 
It was this lack of acknowledgement that led to Ajax’s suicide (102) and 
to the subsequent banishment of Teucer from Salamis (90-92) for not 
abiding by a given code of honor (104). The way in which the two events 
are mentioned (see especially 92 and 101-102) clearly expresses Euri- 
pides’ criticism of that concept of fame which gives greater credit to a 
hero’s onoma than to his pragma. The reference to the Ajax myth must 
be seen in relation to that of Menelaus,* where the emphasis on the 
onoma is carried to paradoxical extremes. In fact the scene with the old 
Portress underlines the point that Menelaus, once deprived of the sym- 
bols of his status (he is dressed in rags and the Chorus is absent), has no 
qualms about behaving in an unworthy manner, since this conduct will 
not damage his fame.? Thus, although he withholds his tears in front of 
Theonoe before whom he appears as the conqueror of Troy (947-9), 
there is no reason for him to withhold them in front of the Portress who 
refuses to recognize his rank (454) and for whom he is merely one of the 
Greeks (440, 443-44, 468, 481). Commenting on the whole scene, 
Menelaus assures Helen that there is no need to worry: even if he has 
behaved badly he has still kept his good name clean (792)! 

Because of Menelaus’ temperament, the realization that the Tro- 


‘Cf. R. Eisener, “Euripides’ Use of the Myth.” Arethusa 11-12 (1978-79) 154, 
about the technique of suggesting “comparison of one myth to another, to amplify the 
meaning of his chosen myth.” 

5 As A. P. Burnett, Catastrophe Survived. Euripides’ Plays of Mixed Reversal (Ox- 
ford 1971) 81, points out: “From Menelaus point of view the absence of chorus means 
that he need not dissimulate before the Gatekeeper.” M. Dirat, “Le personage de Mene- 
las dans Hélène,” Pallas 23 (1976) 6ff., speaks however of the “humilité” that Menelaus 
shows before the Gatekeeper. This attempt at redeeming the character does not seem 
justified according to the text. A similar attempt had already been made by A. J. 
Podlecki (note 1 above). B. M. Knox, "Euripidean Comedy," in The Rarer Action: 
Essays in Honor of Francis Fergusson (New Brunswick, N. J. 1971) 76, underlines that 
the heroic aspects of the Trojan myth are used in order to stress a comic contrast. 
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jan war has been fought for an ezdolon does not lead him to see its tragic 
nonsense, nor to question the heroic meaning of his entreprise. How- 
ever, for him to be able to continue to identify himself in the role of the 
victorious conqueror, it is necessary that he be able to take back home a 
tangible sign of his victory (806). If the prize of the war has disappeared 
from the cave (603: that is what the servant means, even if Menelaus 
misunderstands him at first, 604), it is necessary to replace it. Thus the 
previously incredulous Menelaus (683), faced with the Messenger's 
" doubt as to who the newly-found Helen really is (709), does not hesitate 
to vouch for his wife's identity (710) because he needs a trophy to take 
back home. However, as far as the servant is concerned, the truth about 
the Trojan war implies the bitter revelation that everything is at the 
mercy of tÚXN and that there is no principle of justice in the universe 
(711-19). It is no accident that Euripides entrusts a minor character 
with the task of commenting on a crucial point of the tragedy when the 
ingenious invention of the ezdolon's disappearance dramatically dem- 
onstrates the illusory nature of man's reality.? The old man's reaction, 
so significantly different from Menelaus’, makes more explicit the ex- 
tent of the contrast between the hero and the suffering multitude. No 
longer does it consist merely of a negative judgment on the war, some- 
thing which both Teucer and the first Messenger had expressed well be- 
fore they learned the truth, but it also introduces two complementary 
and central themes of the tragedy. The first refers to the supremacy of 
pragma over onoma, when the Messenger declares that in spite of his 
condition as a slave he possesses a free mind (730-33); the second refers 
to the supremacy of dikn over TÚXN when he claims for himself a line of 
conduct based on yvon and evuBouAia (757) even though such a line 
offers him no guarantee of success in a world dominated by the whims of 
fortune (711-15). 


®R. Kannicht, Euripides, Helena I (Heidelberg 1969) 54, rightly emphasizes how 
in the traditional plot there are in fact two recognitions: one the discovery of Helen's true 
identity on the part of her husband (thus resolving the problem of Menelaus), and the 
other relative to the futility of the war on the part of the servant (personifying the prob- 
lem of the mass of survivors). Furthermore, Kannicht ad loc. notes how the unusual 
length of the servant's speech helps to underline his nature of SoUAOG yevvaiog. A. M. 
Dale, Euripides, Helen (Oxford 1967) ad loc., and G. Arnott, "Euripides and the Unex- 
pected," G&R 20 (1973) 62-65, give a completely different interpretation of the whole 


scene. 
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The attack on the seers, which is introduced at this point, becomes 
an accusation directed at those who seek false security in the mantic by 
avoiding personal responsibility (744-48) and who therefore come to 
justify violence through the exploitation of the war (749-51). By the way 
of contrast, the right line of behaviour is offered by the prophetess who 
refuses divination to guide her action and chooses justice at the risk of 
her life. Theonoe is completely independent of the Olympian gods since 
her choice to help Helen and Menelaus is the result of a personal deci- 
sion (887)! inspired by a higher code of justice which is not only differ- 
ent but even in opposition to that of Zeus. In order to realize this opposi- 
tion one should consider both Theonoe’s words and Helen's clever rheszs 
when she warns the prophetess against siding with Theoclymenus out of 
shameful gratitude (xapitac novnpàg, 900-902). When asking her in- 
stead to side with her —something which for Theonoe means risking her 
life — Helen appeals to that which for the prophetess must have been a 
supreme principle and which reveals itself to be a god that hates vio- 
lence (posi mv Biav, 903) and forbids it to all men (903-908). The fact 
that the prohibition against the use of violence applies to property, in as 
much as Helen considers herself the pledge of rrapakata8r|kn, does not 
preclude an exact opposition between the god of 11.903-908 and Zeus. 
Zeus, in fact, not only does not hate violence, but has provoked the war 
(38-41) exploiting Helen's àvaprtayàg (50) to his own ends, something 
which — however related to an eidolon — falls into the category of illicit 
appropriation censured by Theonoe's god (904). Nor is the fact that on 
Zeus' order Helen has been entrusted to Proteus (44-48) sufficient to 
identify him with the god of 903.8 On the contrary it is interesting to 
note that Helen urges the prophetess to respect the contract between 
Hermes and Proteus (910) without mentioning Zeus who was the artifi- 
cer of the plan. Her silence about Zeus underlines implicitly the com- 
plete independence between the sphere of Zeus and that of the prophet- 


"With the controversial expression tÉAoqG ©’ £o Hiv (887) (see Zuntz note 1 above) 
204 ff. and contra Conacher (note 2 above) 294 Theonoe claims to have to make a deci- 
sion that is totally independent of the one that will be taken on Olympus. The distinct 
difference between Theonoe's spiritual sphere and the gods' morality is constantly em- 
phasized throughout the entire scene and constitutes a clear contraposition. 

8K. Matthiessen, "Zur Theonoeszene Der Euripideischen ‘Helena,’ Hermes 96 
(1968-69) 692 n. 2, deems on the other hand that 6 6e6c of 903 has to be identified with 
Zeus. 
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ess. It is not difficult to imagine how a reference to Zeus would have 
altered considerably the meaning of the scene, by making Theonoe the 
interpreter of the gods’ will.? Instead, Helen appeals to a higher princi- 
ple of justice — for which, as she knows, Theonoe is ready to risk her life. 
An immediate consequence of this principle is the return of what is due, 
that is the return of Helen to her husband. 

The rite of purification with which Theonoe appears (865-70), as 
well as her references to the great temple of justice inside herself (1002- 
1003) and to the mysterious azther of 11.1014-16, confirm that 
Theonoe's god aims for something which is very different from the 
whims of the Olympian gods. She accepts the fugitives’ request, choos- 
ing to follow dixn even if it means risking her life (cf. the prayer she 
directs to Aphrodite on her own behalf, 1006-1007), and the Servant 
who intervenes on her behalf in the last section of the play reaffirms her 
arguments. Confronting Theoclymenus, who lays claim to Helen on the 
basis of tüxn, the Servant proclaims the necessity of a moral choice 
("just necessity takes her away," 1636) which he himself makes by de- 
claring that he is ready to die in order to defend the prophetess (1639- 
40). Euripides creates, in this manner, a new nobility to which one be- 
longs on the basis not of birth but of the intrinsic worth of the action 
founded on a moral judgement which is defined as yvopr| and £Uou- 
àia by the first Messenger, as õikn by Theonoe, and as TÒ Xp£Ov by the 
Servant who intervenes on her behalf. Such a moral judgement implies 
a condemnation of war (as one gathers from the Teucer scene and from 
the words of Menelaus' old servant), expands into a refusal of all forms 
of violence in the Theonoe scene, until it becomes an affirmation by the 
last Servant of the need to prevent violence. 

In complete opposition to the values subscribed to by Euripides, 
the chorus denounces the wrong path, that is, the path of those who 
counter the irrationality and whimsy of fate (1137-43) with the fame 
acquired in battle (1151-57). This is Menelaus' ideal, and Euripides has 
clearly shown his nature to be “falsely heroic" in spite of his glorious 
myth. 


III 


Up to this point our analysis of the play has not considered the 


?'Theonoe is relegated to this function in the interpretation of Matthiessen (above, 
698ff.) and of J. O. pz G. Hanson, “Euripides’ Helena and Justice" MusAfr 2 (1973) 15. 
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other character to whom a happy ending had been promised. Because 
Helen could present us with an important clue to the interpretation of 
the play, it is necessary to ascertain whether Euripides really wishes to 
bring on stage a new, innocent Helen, or if there exists — as in the case of 
Menelaus —an implicit irony in her character and in her myth. One 
must remember that the Athenian audience had met Helen a few years 
previously in Troades, where she had been a symbol of greed, lust, and 
opportunism. Euripides’ concern should have been to overcome the ex- 
pectations of the Athenian audience in order to introduce a new, posi- 
tive character. Reversing the technique used in Troades — where Helen 
appears on stage only in line 895, in the dramatic climax created by the 
accusations made against her by the Trojan women — Euripides exploits 
the element of surprise inherent in the fact that here, quite unexpect- 
edly, at the beginning of the play the spectators are confronted with a 
completely different Helen. Not only is she innocent of her proverbial 
adultery, but she is actually a suppliant at the tomb of Proteus in an 
attempt to escape the clutches of Theoclymenus (63-65). This introduc- 
tion, apart from being the first of a long sequence of unexpected con- 
trivances, would appear to have the practical purpose of restoring 
Helen to favour in the eyes of the audience. What better means of gain- 
ing the audience's sympathy than a suppliant opening? In the case in 
question, however, the emotional effect the audience expects is notice- 
ably lacking since Helen does not run any of the risks which make a 
suppliant's situation tragic.!? In this way Euripides seems to suggest that 
the new Helen should not be taken too seriously. Furthermore, in the 
course of the play we periodically re-encounter ambiguous hints that 
encourage a comparison to the negative traits attributed to her in 
Troades.!! 

Let us consider then the rheszs that follows her encounter with 
Teucer when Helen, who has received various pieces of bad news in- 
cluding the report of Menelaus' supposed death, considers her present 
situation (270-92), After arriving at the tragic climax (ti SAT Ett Za; 
293) by a thorough enumeration of her suffering, Helen pauses to con- 


1A. P. Burnett (note 5 above) 79, observes the anomalies in Helen's situation, 
ranging from her knowledge of the happy ending to the transformation of the tomb into 
an “outdoor boudoir” that Theoclymenus will presumably honor for ever. 

!! For the interesting remark that “Euripides’ technique (and therefore meaning) is 
of the tucked away sort" and for the complex interaction between author's purpose and 
audience's attitudes and reactions, see R. Eisene> (note 4 above) 156-58 and 166. 
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sider the alternative of marrying Theoclymenus. In doing that she seeks 
in the young king exactly those attributes which had persuaded the tra- 
ditional Helen to follow Paris to Troy, to satisfy her lust and her greed 
(Tro. 987-97). But if Theoclymenus is wealthy (295-96), he is not an 
attractive character (TuKpÓQ) and we are left with the doubt that the 
alternative has been dismissed because of that!” (cf. fr. 807: rukpóv vég 
yuvaui mpsoButne avyp, A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta?, Leipzig 1889). 

Helen prefers to die, but the shocking manner in which she surveys 
the possible ways of seeking death (299-302)? invites a certain amount 
of skepticism concerning the credibility of her intentions.!* This irony 
suggests again a comparison with the old Helen who, as Hecuba bitterly 
rebukes her (Tro. 1012-14), had refused to commit suicide after Paris’ - 
death, as every self-respecting woman would have done by choosing be- 
tween the noose and the sword. 

Furthermore, the Trojan queen had accused Helen of stirring up 
Paris’ jealously by praising Menelaus' valiant deeds (Tro. 1004-1006). 
This is exactly the technique employed now by Helen after the recogni- 
tion, when, once Menelaus is convinced of his wife’s identity, she seems 
to exaggerate willingly the entire story of Theoclymenus. She constantly 
recalls that the Egyptian king is not just a strong but an invincible rival 
(consider 777-78, 780-81, 803, 807, 811, 833, as well as the logical con- 
clusion to which Helen brings Menelaus: oUtw ciórpo rpotóv oUK ExEl 
Sépac; 810) and she describes him as a brute even suggesting that his 
advances may have been successful.!? In fact, line 785 (UBptv 8 UBpiZelv 
gic Eu, Ñv EtAnv Ey) lends itself to such an interpretation and Mene- 
laus appears to be somewhat confused about that (794) although Helen, 


R. Schmiel, "The Recognition Duo in Euripides’ Helen," Hermes 100 (1970) 
283, maintains: "Helen the sensualist, the devotee of physical pleasure, is simply saying 
that an undesirable partner spoils the normal delights of the body." 

I5Cf. A. M. Dale (note 6 above) ad loc., who considers 11.299-302 interpolated 
mainly because of their content. 

MCF. G. M. A. Grube, The Drama of Euripides (1941) 338, and R. Schmiel (note 
12 above) 283. 

!5It is interesting to note how Helen portrays Theoclymenus as a brute who wants 
to rape her, whereas the young king will appear respectful towards her. In reference to 
Helen he will generally use the terms áAoxoq (1183, 1278) or óápap (1438) (he uses 
AEKTPQ in an outburst of anger, 1634), while Menelaus adopts a much cruder language 
(cf. R. Schmiel [note 12 above] 277 n. 3). Theoclymenus' respect for his father's tomb has 
already been noticed (note 10 above). 
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after having introduced the doubt, is quick to reassure him that it is 
unfounded (795). Though innocent and faithful, Helen retains her old 
coquetry. If her beauty has given her so many problems (304-305; cf. 
Tro. 935-37) it is nonetheless right that it should also give her the satis- 
faction of having had many suitors. (Helen had already reminded 
Teucer, in a totally gratuitous manner, that even Achilles had been one 
of them, 99). 

The last point of comparison refers to the opportunism of which 
Helen had been accused by Hecuba (Tro. 1008-1009); we have many 
proofs of such opportunism in the Helen, be it in the first part of the 
tragedy and in her decision to seek refuge at Proteus' tomb, or in the 
second part and in contriving the mechanema that will save her. AI- 
though it is a somewhat delicate point, one could maintain that Helen's 
decision to reject Theoclymenus' offers had been taken because she 
knew that she would return to Sparta with Menelaus and would regain 
her former good reputation. In other words, if Helen had not had the 
gods' guarantee, would she have continued to remain faithful to her 
husband? Such a question is not moralistic but is intended as an assess- 
ment of Helen’s character in light of the onoma/pragma dichotomy 
which is one of the main themes of the play. In this context, it is justified 
to ask whether Helen reaches her decision to remain faithful to her hus- 
band because she believes in the importance of her pragma in spite of 
her guilty onoma, or whether, knowing that she will return to Sparta, 
she decides to remain innocent so as to be able to regain her good repu- 
tation. If we were to limit ourselves to 11.66-67, where Helen compares 
her innocent body to her óvoua SUOKAEEG, we would have to choose the 
first alternative. However, if we analyze her behaviour after she finds 
out from Teucer of Menelaus’ death and loses hope that her good repu- 
tation will ever be re-established, we must conclude that, just as in the 
case of Menelaus, Helen's behaviour as vell is predicated on the result it 
will achieve. In fact, when reviewing her misfortunes Helen declares 
that to be SuoKAEN¢ without being áóikoq is ugiGov tfj; àÀn8síaq ka- 
KÓv (270-71), and thus ironically she reaches the opposite conclusion 
from the one reached by the first Messenger, for whom it is preferable to 
have a free mind in spite of being a slave, rather than Tac $pévag v 
EXELV kaküq GAAWV r'ükoüeiv 6o0Aov Óóvta töv néAag (732-33). 

Helen's opportunism becomes explicit in the second part of the 
play when, freed from her role as victim, she behaves in the way she had 
previously condemned. How noble her speech had been in front of 
Theonoe and how she had insisted on the need to follow a righteous 
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course with its inevitable risk rather than to obtain yapttac rovnpac 
(902). On that occasion, as D. J. Conacher emphasizes, “Helen has 
warned Theonoe on the injustice of gratifying Theoclymenus by betray- 
ing Menelaus and herself to him. In that passage (see especially 900- 
904, 919-23) Helen has defined base charzs in both its aspects: the base- 
ness of the favour itself and the baseness of the gratitude (chars) 
received." But now, in the scene with Theoclymenus, “deceitful Helen 
acquiesces in the two base forms of charis—shameful gratitude for 
shameful favours (see 1420 and 1411, respectively) —which honest 
Helen had repudiated in the scene with Theonoe.”!® The moral norm is 
reversed: instead. of the principle of justice prevailing over success, it is 
success that prevails over the principle of justice. 

There is also another important change in Helen's character. She. 
is no longer the heroine who speaks against the horrors of the war (38- 
39, 109, 196-99, 362-74, 383-85). Now that she has regained her iden- 
tity and her fate is no longer that of the victims of Troy, Helen does not 
hesitate to urge violence to achieve her aim. She herself dresses Mene- 
laus in his armour (1383), and when on the ship Helen incites the Greeks 
to do battle shouting: MoU tò Tpwikov KAEOG; Sei—ate mpoc ávópaq 
BapBdpous (1603-1604), we have to admit that she acts in keeping with 
the martial ideals of Menelaus. 


IV 


The play does not represent a triumph of Óíkr] and the second sta- 
simon cannot be interpreted as the promise of this triumph. Such an 
interpretation, while correctly underlining the similarity between 
Helen's and Persephone's situations,!" overlooks an important element 
of contrast existing between the two myths. In both cases there is an 
abduction (1322 and 50, 246) and in both an intervention on the part of 
Zeus (1317-19, 1339-40 and 36-37), but whereas in the case of Helen 


16Conacher (note 2 above) 298-99. Particularly interesting for the purpose of our 
interpretation of the change in Helen is the suggested comparison with Hec. 238-331 and 
824-35. In fact Hecuba's character undergoes a similar change passing from a positive to 
a negative use of the word charis (Conacher [note 2 above] 155 ff.). 

" Conacher (note 2 above) 300-301, C. Segal (note 2 above) 595 and T. C. Barry, 
"TO uéoov: The Function of the Choral Stasimon in Euripides! Helen, Diss. Yale Univ. 
(New Haven 1972, microfilm) also underline the analogies between the two myths albeit 
with different interpretations. Among those who consider the Second Stasimon as an 
embolimon, see Dale (note 6 above) ad loc. 
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this intervention results in the outbreak of the Trojan war and the death 
of so many innocent people, in the case of Persephone Zeus intervenes to 
restore harmony to nature and between men and gods (1349-52).!9 The 
irrational and unjust world of Euripides’ Helen is reversed: Persephone 
is not given back to her mother, but Zeus makes sure that her grief is 
alleviated and that life is restored to the universe which—through no 
fault of its own—was dying as a result of the abduction. The protago- 
nists are no longer the privileged ones; attention is given instead to na- 
ture as a whole through Cyprides—this time the bearer of life (1346- 
52), not death. We are still left, it is true, with the problem of the last 
antistrophe (1353-68)'?: it is possible however to understand that Helen 
(if it is Helen the verses refer to??) is considered guilty of something that 
she is paying for. In the orderly world of the second stasimon, it would 
seem that Euripides is affirming the principle of a kind of logical con- 
nectzon between suffering and guilt. At this point we cannot help recall- 
ing the way in which, in the first stasimon, the Chorus commented on 
innocent Helen’s myth: 


Kat laxnOns kad ‘EAAaviav 
rnpoóóriG Amiotoc GdiKkoc ABEoc" (1147-48) 


In the play’s swift movement towards its conclusion the chorus, 
forgetting the sorrows of Troy, strikes up its song for the ship carrying 
Helen and Menelaus, but shortly afterwards the angelos will tell us of 
another ship on which much blood was shed ($óvo 5& vac Eppeito, 
1602). 

Many critics see the battle between the Greeks and the Egyptians 


8In the second stasimon Zeuc . . . GÀAav yoipav Expaive (1817-19) means a real 
reversal of the course of events from pain and violence to joyful reconciliation. 

1? According to most critics 11.1353-68 would seem in fact to contain an allusion 
to Alcibiades' profanation of the mysteries and would therefore have little dramatic im- 
portance. According to H. Grégoire, Euripide Y? (Paris 1961) 14, this can be justified 
"En nous replacant dans l'état d'esprit des Athéniens de 405 à 407, dans cette psychose 
du sacrilége qui dura sept long années." 

2 According to Barry (note 17 above) 100, it is possible that £rtüpo cag v 9aAÓ- 
OLG (1354) refers to the union of the Daughter and the Lord of the Dead in Hades. This 
would mean that "the one whom the chorus addresses as tal is then neither Helen nor 
anyone else but the Daughter who has already been mentioned five times in this stasi- 
mon." And also (p. 107): "there is no reason to assume that the person addressed in 
noxet¢ (1368) is any other than the mai (1356) earlier alluded to, that is, the Daughter." 
A. W. Verrall, Essays on Four Plays of Euripides (Cambridge 1905) 278, on the other 
hand, maintains that it refers to Aphrodite. 
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as Menelaus’ moment of glory, thus enabling him to take on epic stature 
in the second part of the play.?! It is difficult to see him in this light: the 
characterization of Menelaus seems rather to be of a monotonous conti- 
nuity. Unlike Helen who cleverly adapts herself to circumstances, Mene- 
laus is unaware of the absurdity of the question tà KAetvà rtoÜ' Gti or 
otateupata; (453) that he formulates in front of the old Portress, or of 
the ridiculousness of assuming a warlike pose in front of Theonoe when 
he manages to slip in an incredible appeal to Hades (969-74). Nor can it 
be Euripides’ intention to exalt the warrior by making him triumph over 
a rival who is too easily deceived and by making him win a battle in 
which the Greeks, swords at the ready, launch a surprise attack on the 
Egyptians, who defend themselves with broken oars (ol u&v £v xEpoiv 
KOpuoUq EXOVTES VaUTIKOUG, oi 6£ Ein, 1600-1601). There is more 
here than a ritual or melodramatic scene and we should not forget what 
the chorus had sung shortly before: 


Adpovec Soot Tac Apetac noAépo 

Aóyxaicí t àAKkatou Sopdc 

KTa08E, nóvouc åpaððç Bva- 

TOV Katarauópevot (1151-54) 


The ferocity of the battle (note the sequence of the three verbs: o@aZeEtv 
poveuev intei ÈG olópa, 1594-95) won by Menelaus over his un- 
armed enemy seems instead perfectly in character with his nature as a 
false hero for whom an ironic apotheosis is reserved in the epilogue. The 
Dioscuri, who intervene to avoid any shedding of blood, declare in fact 
that the events which had brought Helen to Egypt took place and were 
happily resolved according to the will of the gods (1650-53, 1661). But 
they also recall that such events have involved the masses of innocent 
victims of whose sufferings the gods do not concern themselves. Lines 
1678-79 together with 38-41 provide the framework of the whole 
drama: in the prologue, we learn that Zeus provoked the war to slaugh- 
ter thousands of innocents and make Achilles famous; in the epilogue, 
we are told that gods do not hate the eugenezs and that those who are 
made to suffer are the masses of common mortals.^^ In the course of 
action, however, Euripides repeatedly points out that true nobility, 
which looks towards dikn rather than TÚXN, is to be found precisely 
among those who appear to be forgotten by fortune. It is not by chance 


2i See, e.g., P. A. Post, "Menander and the Helen of Euripides," HSCP 68 (1964) 
103, and A. P. Burnett (note 5 above) 92 ff. 
2 For a different interpretation of 1678-79 see A. M. Dale (note 6 above) ad loc. 
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that before the apotheosis of the main characters and after the dishon- 
orable battle in which they triumph, Euripides inserts yet another scene 
that serves to underline that gennazotes is not the result of eugeneza, just 
as success is not the result of virtue. The Servant who confronts Theocly- 
menus invoking TÒ Xp£Ov (1636) gives a faint idea of the high tragedy 
we would have seen had Helen and Menelaus defended the justice of 
their reunion in front of Theoclymenus (note that just before the begin- 
ning of the second part of the play the chorus sung about those who had 
fought at Troy 


à Mpiauiðoc yàg ÉAaxov GaAápouc, 
&EOv 6i0p8àca:i Adyoic 
Oàv Éptv, w 'EAÉva. (1158-60). 


High tragedy, however, was not Euripides’ intent. His choice of that 
particular mechanema to guarantee safety for the main characters 
shows that, in this case, emphasis is not placed (as in the scene of 
Theonoe and in the last one of the Servant) on the justice of Helen's and 
Menelaus’ reunion, but rather on their re-tntegration into their lost sta- 
tus. As has been previously shown, this does not mean just the reintegra- 
tion into a state of innocence (re-established by the disappearance of the 
eidolon), since, besides the first movement towards the affirmation of 
Helen's true identity, Euripides has also been developing — with irony 
and sous-entendus — another one which allows the main characters to 
reassume their traditional roles. Thus, if Troy has been captured for the 
sake of a cloud (707), Menelaus, by fighting the Egyptians in a parody of 
a battle, will be able to bring back home intact his own glory since, in 
spite of all, he has still recaptured a flesh and bones Helen. And Helen, 
through the seduction of Theoclymenus, will avoid a grey repatriation 
as a new Penelope — whose features she is lacking, although innocent; 
she then will be able to reaffirm the glory of her fatal beauty. In this 
drama therefore Euripides seems to play with the constant opposition 
between what he says and what he implies. Thus, while exploiting the 
opposition between the ezdolon and Helen he seems to state the myth of 
the innocent Helen and of the worthy Menelaus, he smilingly invites us 
to look under the bright surface of this happy fantasy to discover the 
ambiguity of the protagonists and the magnanimity of the numberless 
suffering multitude. 
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THE ELOGIA OF THE CORNELII SCIPIONES AND THE 
ORIGIN OF EPIGRAM AT ROME 


Modern discussion of the elogia of the Scipios began just over a 
century ago. In the view that then prevailed, the elogia were precious 
exemplars of native Latin literature and Roman national poetry as yet 
untinged by Greek influence. But Eduard Wolfflin, in two incisive arti- 
cles (1890, 1892), redated the earliest inscriptions and attributed them 
to poets who were purveyors of Greek literary culture at Rome, Ennius 
and Pacuvius. Wólfflin's attributions, however, found little acceptance 
and his chronology, too, came under attack. Most recently the chronol- 
ogy has been placed on a more credible basis by Degrassi, La Regina, 
Zevi and Coarelli, who have clarified the historical and cultural circum- 
stances to which the elogia belong. But progress has come at the cost of 
blurring the status of the elogia themselves. They have yet to be credited 
with their full part in the import of the monument. Properly integrated 
with their context, the elogia emerge as significant documents of the 
new Hellenism in mid-republican Rome. 

Even before we look at the texts, their milieu suggests interest in 
the Hellenistic world. As Zevi has emphasized, the Via Appia tangibly 
represents Roman ambition to expand towards southern Italy and be- 
yond,! and he infers that the choice of Appius Claudius's new road as 
the site for a family sepulcher must have had a politico-cultural import. 
Confirmation may be found, suggests Coarelh, in the fact that other 
leading gentes of the period, the Metelli, the Servilii and the Atilii, all 
located their sepulchers along the new way to the South.” The verse elo- 
gium of an Atilius affords the only direct parallel to the Scipionic elogia 
and the funeral laudation of a Caecilius Metellus shares themes, as we 
shall see in a moment. 

Turning now to the sepulcher, its contents were dominated by the 
sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbatus (cos. 298), placed at the head of the 
central aisle and alone endowed with decoration. Elegantly conceived in 
the form of a great altar, with triglyphs and rosettes in metopes across 
the facade, and with ionic scrolls on the ends of the cover, it lacks con- 


!Zevi 1968.73. 
*Coarelli 1972.39, citing Cicero, Tusc. 1.7.18, "An tu egressus porta Capena cum 
Calatini, Scipionum, Seruiliorum, Metellorum sepulchra uides, miseros putas illos?" 
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temporary parallels in Rome or Latium and Etruria but has been com- 
pared to a series of small altars found in Sicily and even in some respects 
to the great altar of Hieron from Syracuse: it represents, in Zevi's view, a 
marked turning point in the cultural interests of at least part of the Ro- 
man nobility.? The new form conveys, too, an ideological departure:* it 
replaces the model of the house, which suggested traditional Roman 
veneration for the head of the family, with the altar that is characteris- 
tic of heroic shrines in the Hellenistic world following the achievements 
of Alexander. Already then before we begin to consider the inscriptions 
we have reason to expect cultural innovation and the impact of the Hel- 
lenistic world. | 

Four elogia in Saturnian verse and one in elegiacs have emerged 
from the sepulcher. Two of these provoke the major controversy. Al- 
though they commemorate father and son, Scipio Barbatus and Filius 
Barbati, the elogium of the son is universally recognized as older in both 
lettering and language.? That of the father was inserted following an 
erased inscription; indeed, more economically than ceremoniously, it 
takes up in the middle of the line where the erased inscription ended 
(El. 2). These peculiar circumstances were what prompted Wölfflin to 
argue that both elogia must be later than their respective burials. Point- 
ing to what he identified as Greek elements in their language and 
themes, he inferred that the two must have been added under the influ- 
ence of Scipio Africanus at the height of his power, in a burst of family 
pride following his victory at Zama. From here Wölfflin went on to 
dismiss the belief that this was a purely Roman poetry and to argue for 
the attribution to specific Hellenizing poets. 

Yet Wolfflin’s idea of Ennius writing a kind of antiquarian impos- 
ture in Saturnians did not persuade." Nor does there seem finally to be 
good reason to deny that the elogium of the son is contemporary with his 
burial, sometime in the third quarter of the third century.* Now restudy 


Zevi 1973.238. 

Ibid. 

‘See TEXTS at end, El. 1. 

*Wólfflin 1890.122, 

"Die Zuteilung der elogia an Ennius und Pacuvius . . steht auf schwachen Fus- 
sen": Schanz-Hosius 1935*.40. Nor have attempts convinced to downdate the father's 
ornately monumental sarcophagus even to the next century, Zevi 1973.234, in part be- 
cause its unique form fits the centrality of its position in the sepulcher and its monolithic 
type fits earlier rather than later in the series of sarcophagi. 

5Degrassi 1965? ad loc, but already Leo 1913.46. 
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of the entire complex, reckoning with the nature of materials and their 
employment in these and other sarcophagi, with placement within the 
sepulcher, with the changing use of types of stone also at other sites, 
together with details of language and lettering, has produced an orderly 
account of chronology.’ The way is clear, then, to consider the cultural 
import of the elogia in context. 

One set of inferences has been offered by the most recent elucida- 
tors. Incidentally to his main concern with conflicting traditions about 
the gesta of Scipio Barbatus, La Regina suggested an hypothesis about 
the nature and status of the elogia:!? 


Nulla vieta infatti di pensare che questi epitaffi altro non siano che la 
trascrizione di alcuni dei brani pid significativi dei veri e propri elogi 
funebri recitati in occasione della morte dei due personaggi. Ció giustifi- 
cherebbe, tra l'altro, la parzialità delle gesta elencate rispetto a quelle 
realmente compiute. E' vero che la critica filologica ha tentato di indivi- 
duare nei due testi i riflessi di un raffinamento formale dovuto alla fiori- 
tura del saturnio letterario, al punto di suggerire l'attribuzione dell'elogio 
di Barbato a Livio Andronico o a Nevio.!! Questa tesi viene però compro- 


Following Coarelli 1972.38-62: (numbers refer to the texts printed at the end of 
the article) Ca 270: Scipio Barbatus (cos. 298), sarcophagus carved from a single block of 
peperino into the form of a hero's altar, with the original (presumably non-metrical) 
inscription, which was subsequently erased. 

1) ca 240-80: Filius Barbati (cos. 259), unadorned sarcophagus, also carved from 

a single block of peperino, inscribed with the earliest surviving verse elogium, and 

with painted titulus on the cover. 

2) ca 200: Scipio Barbatus, Saturnian verse inscription crowded in following the 

erasure of the presumed original, and with contemporary painted titulus on the 

cover. 

3) ca 180-70: L. Scipio, short lived great-great grandson of Barbatus, unadorned 

sarcophagus carved from a single block of Gabine stone, inscribed with an original 

elogium in Saturnian verse. 

4) ca 180-62: P. Scipio, probably great-great-grandson of Barbatus, second 

cousin to L. Scipio, and the feeble son of Scipio Africanus, unadorned sarcopha- 

gus composed of slabs of Gabine stone, with original inscription in Saturnians to 
which an initial verse was later added. 

5) ca 180: Cn. Scipio Hispanus (pr. 139), longer-lived brother of L. Scipio, in a 

new section of the sepulcher, unadorned sarcophagus composed of slabs of Anio 

tufa, but the front composed of two slabs of peperino and inscribed with the of- 
fices and two elegiac distichs. 

Ola Regina 1968.175-76. 

"Citing Leo 1905.5, 12, 33, 79; and Wólfflin's candidates were Ennius and Pacu- 
vius, reported above. 
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messa dalla simmetria costruttiva delle due iscrizioni, per cui la seconda é 
chiaramente modellata sull'altra, che a sua volta doveva rispecchiare uno 
schema piuttosto diffuso. . .. 


La Regina goes on to speak of "l'accostamento di versi estratti da un 
canto funebre ben piü lungo e ricco di elementi narrativi." 

In the wake of La Regina, Zevi went so far as to suggest that the 
anomaly of the second inscription on Barbatus’ monument might be 
explained by supposing that the poem in its original form had been 
composed at the time of Barbatus' death and inscribed only much later 
when commemorative elogia became fashionable.!? Zevi also inferred 
that in the elogia of Barbatus and his son the address to the citizenry, 
“apud uos," would be difficult to explain “se non si amette la reale pre- 
senza di un pubblico, non composto di spettatori passivi, ma proprio da 
coloro che avevano eletto il defunto alle publiche magistrature"; and he 
concluded returning to La Regina: “le iscrizioni scipioniche, almeno le 
più antiche, vanno viste come excerpta dai più lunghi carmi di lode 
pubblicamente recitati durante la pompa funeraria."? 

Proposed and elaborated in this form, however, the excerpt theory 
slights two considerations: (1) what the sources (admittedly scattered 
and scanty) allow us to reconstruct about the role of specialized lan- 
guage in aristocratic funerals and the novelty of the elogia with respect 
all of these types, (2) the internal (formal and material) evidence of the 
elogia themselves as a cultural product in their own right. 

The special language of funerals falls into two domains, one male 
and the other female. In the male domain, a close relative delivers a 
prose eulogy from the rostra to the citizenry in the forum.!* The speech 
recounts the virtues and the accomplishments of the dead man and of 


?7evi 1970.66. 

PIdem 67. Coarelli 1972.97 summarizes and accepts: "Quanto alla fonte da cui 
esso poteva essere tratto, non ho difficoltà alcuna ad accettare la tesi espressa recente- 
mente, che debba trattarsi di una parte dell'elogio funebre di Barbato, certamente an- 
cora conservato negli archivi della famiglia, in una data in fondo di solo settant'anni 
circa posteriore alla morte del personaggio." 

HPolybius 6.53-54. A collection of testimonia and fragments of such orations ap- 
pears in Kierdorf 1980.137-49, who considers questionable the evidence for the four in- 
stances before 221 B.C., when Q, Caecilius Metellus praised his Father, L. Caecilius Me- 
tellus. The whole question of change of custom through time, with praise song perhaps 
giving rise to orations, which then usurp the woman's role, lies beyond our concern here: 
see Kierdorf 1980.96-111. But testimonia here are given in their original contexts to 
facilitate evaluation of their relative weight. 
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his distinguished ancestors, who are represented by their masks, which 
were donned by persons dressed in the garb appropriate to the rank of 
each dead man. Copies of these formal praise orations, contiones, were 
preserved and treasured in archives by aristocratic families, although 
the written records by no means guaranteed freedom from exaggeration 
and stereotype. '° | 

In the other domain, we hear of women hired to lament and 
praise, praeficae.'® They set an example and lead the mourning for the 
entire funeral, !? from in front of the dead man's dwelling,!? through the 
funeral procession, !? as far as the place of cremation.” Their perfor- 
mance entails not only lamentation but also weeping and tearing of 
hair.?! No texts of what they sang survive; but songs of mourning are 


"Cicero, Brutus 15.62. . . .non nullae mortuorum laudationes. . . „et hercules 
eae quidem exstant: ipsae enim familiae sua quasi ornamenta ac monumenta servabant 
et ad usum, si quis eiusdem generis occidisset, et ad memoriam laudum domesticarum et 
ad inlustrandam nobilitatem suam. Quamquam his laudationibus historia nostra rerum 
nostrarum est facta mendosior. Multa enim scripta sunt in eis quae facta non sunt: falsi 
triumphi, plures consulatus. . . 

'6Both praise and lament are documented by Varro, L. L. 7.70 (Götz, Scholl): “in 
Truculento (495) ‘sine uirtute argutum ciuem mihi habeam pro pr(a)efica,' (praefica) 
dicta, ut Aurelius (= A. Opillus, ca end II century. Funaioli p. 90) scribit, mulier ab 
luco quae conduceretur, quae ante domum mortui laudis eius caneret. hoc factitatum 
Aristoteles scribit in libro qui (in)scribitur nomzma barbartka (604 Rose.), quibus testi- 
monium est, quod tritum (Lindsay) est, N(a)evii (fr. com. 129 R}: ‘haec quidem hercle, 
opinor, praefica est, nam mortuum collaudat.' Claudius (= Servius Cl., died ca 60 B.C., 
acquainted with Cicero. Funaioli p. 98) scribit: 'quae praeficeretur ancillis, quemadmo- 
dum lamentarentur, praefica est dicta.' utrumque ostendit a praefectione praeficam 
dictam." 

"Festus (Paul.) 329 (249-50), Glossarza Latina IV (Pirie, Lindsay): "praeficae di- 
cuntur mulieres ad lamentandum mortuum conductae quae dant ceteris modum 
plangendi, quasi in hoc ipsum praefectae. Naevius (fr. com. 129 R) ‘haec quidem [me]- 
hercle opinor praefica est, [quae] sic mortuum collaudat.’”; cf. Servius Claudius (pre- 
vious note), "praeficeretur ancillis, quemadmodum lamentarentur.”; also Servius, Aen. 
6.216: ". . . populi circumstantis corona, quae tamdiu stabat respondens fletibus praefi- 
cae, id est principi planctuum." 

l8" Ante domum mortui" in Varro. L. L. 7.70, just cited. 

Gloss. Philox. PR 78 praefica: “he prò tés klínes en té ekphorái koptoméne, thre- 
noidós ep'ekphorái." 

?'Servius, Aen. 6.216, just cited. 

See the Lucilius quoted here by Nonius Marcellus (Lindsay 1903) p. 92 (66, 67 
M): "praeficae dicebantur aput ueteres quae adhiberi solent funeri, mercede conductae, 
ut et flerent et fortia facta laudarent. Plautus in Frivolaria (84), 'superabo omnis argu- 
tando praeficas.' Idem Truculento [II.6.14: ‘habeam pro] praefica, quae alios col- 
laudare, eapse [sese] uero non potest.’ Lucilius lib. xii [954f Marx]: ‘mercede quae con- 
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mentioned, the nenzae,”* cantus lugubres, as Cicero calls them;?? and 
the fact that the performer was hired led Leo to infer that their content 
must have been purely conventional.” His view is supported by the se- 
mantic range of the word nenza, which includes form and function, 
“song, lamentation,” but also a reflection on content, “silly things, rub- 
bish.””° The latter senses suggest a standardized, repetitious and largely 
generic content rather than specific reference to actual offices and 
deeds. Such a tradition of verbal and gestural formulas seems likely to 
have been handed down by example, visually and orally,”° perhaps then 
through the women attached to the shrine of Libitina, from which the 
female singers were hired.” 

Alongside the picture of generic lamentation, diverse sources also 
speak of praise delivered by the praefzca.** Again, the songs do not sur- 
vive, but examples of women's funerary praise in other cultures would 


ductae flent alieno in funere, praeficae multo et capillos scindunt et clamant magis.’ 
Varro de Vita Populi Romani lib. iiii, 'dein naeniam cantari solitam ad tibias et fides 
eorumque [ludias hisltricas cursitassent. haec mulier uocitata olim praefica usque ad 
poenicum bellum’.” [eorum qui ludis tricas curitassent, Bücheler|] 

?*Nonius Marcellus (145 M): “nenia ineptum et inconditum carmen, quod a con- 
ducta muliere quae praefica diceretur, is, quibus propinqui non essent, mortuis exhi- 
beretur. Varro de Vita Populi Romani lib iv 'ibi a muliere quae optuma uoce esset per- 
quam laudari dein neniam cantari solitam ad tibias et fides.’” Festus (p. 154 L.): 
"Naenia est (carmen, quod in funere laudandi) gratia can(tatur ad tibiam), cited by 
Kierdorf 1980.96. 

?5 Cicero de leg. 2.62 "Reliqua sunt in more: funus ut indicatur si quid ludorum, 
dominusque funeris utatur accenso atque lictoribus, honoratorum uirorum laudes in 
contione memorentur, easque etiam [et] cantus ad tibicinem prosequatur, cui nomen 
neniae, quo uocabulo etiam (apud) Graecos cantus lugubres nominantur." 

Leo 1913.18. The interplay of convention and individuality in funeral lament 
receives careful discussion in de Martino 1975.207-209. Herescu 1947.75 suggests that 
themes and order, and something of the expressive means of lament and praise, may be 
inferred from Catullus 3, the lament for the dead sparrow. 

OLD, de Martino 1975.314. 

*6de Martino 1975.208 cites Jeremiah 9.20 for evidence of oral transmission of 
lament tradition from women to women in another culture. 

?"'mulier ab luco quae conduceretur,” so Varro, L. L. 7.70 quoted above. The 
praefica is one of the functionaries, libitinari, whe carry out the practical work of the 
funeral: RE 22.2 (1954) 1347, most probably slaves, RE 13.1 (1926) 113. 

For example, Naevius (fr. com. 129 R) "haec quidem [me]hercle opinor praefica 
est, [quae] sic mortuum collaudat." Plautus, Truculentus [11.6.14: "habeam pro] 
praefica, quae alios collaudare, eapse [sese] uero non potest." Aurelius (Funaioli p. 90) 
“mulier ab luco quae conduceretur, quae ante domum mortui laudis eius caneret." Cf. 
then Nonius Marcellus, p. 92 (66, 67 M): "ut et flerent et fortia facta laudarent." 
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suggest a large stock of conventional themes and refrains, tending to 
stereotypes.?? 

With this typology of funerary language in mind, the peculiar sta- 
tus of the Scipionic elogia can be more precisely described: not simply 
identifiable with the specialized language of either the male or the fe- 
male domain. In factual detail, for example, the elogia are specific in 
ways that seem to suppose the written records and archival conservation 
of the male domain: between the death of Barbatus and the inscription 
of his verse elogium pass some seventy years, by Coarelli's own esti- 
mate;?? and content, in the female domain, as we have suggested, seems 
likely, in any event, to have been stereotyped, with generic formulas 
orally transmitted. 

The form of address, too, fits the male domain. The first two elo- 
gia evoke the citizen body, “apud uos," as Zevi emphasized,?! a form of 
address that brings to mind the situation of the prose /audatzo, where a 
male member of the family speaks to the citizens in the forum from the 
rostra. It is difficult to identify this voice, representing the authority and 
prestige of the family, with the hired voices of the female domain. The 
same two elogia actually share themes with one the laudat?o represented: 
from the period of the elogia:* its "sapientia" and "fortissimum" ap- 
pear in the elogium of Barbatus (El. 2), "fortis uir sapiensque," and its 


29de Martino 1975.90: ". . . moduli espressivi fissi tradizionalizzati. Una parte di 
questi moduli ha un carattere tendenzialmente epico di glorificazione delle res gestae. . . 
i moduli offrono schemi emotivi di 'buone opere' compiute che sono attribuite al defundo 
anche se la realtà è stata diversa." Cf. Herescu 1947.75, on the possible traces of funerary 
praise song in Catullus 3. 

3Coarelli 1972.97, quoted above; yet he off-handedly attributes the male specific- 
ity to what is properly the female domain, funerary song, and even speaks as if the funer- 
ary eulogy were in verse not prose. 

‘Idem 67. Mariotti 1952.37 emphasizes that the adoption of Greek genres was 
conditioned by the interest of the elite in communicating with the citizenry. Cf. Murray 
1985.39 on "literary expression of basic social needs." 


In 221 Q. Metellus praised his father, L. Metellus (cos. 250): Pliny, N. H. 
7.43.139: “Q. Metellus in ea oratione quam habuit supremis laudibus patris sui L. Me- 
telli pontificis, bis consulis, dictatoris, magistri equitum, X Vviri agris dandis, qui primus 
elephantos ex primo Punico bello duxit in triumpho, scriptum reliquit decem maximas 
res optumasque, in quibus quaerendis sapientes aetatem exigerent, consummasse eum: 
uoluise enim primarium bellatorem esse, optimum oratorem, fortissimum impera- 
torem, auspicio suo maximas res geri, maximo honore uti, summa sapientia esse, sum- 
mum senatorem haberi, pecuniam magnam bono modo inuenire, multos liberos relin- 
quere et clarissimum in ciuitate esse; haec contigisse ei nec ulli alii post Romam 
conditam." 
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claims of primacy ("primarium") and superiority ("optimum") resem- 
ble motifs that appear in the elogia of Barbatus’s son (El. 1) and of Ati- 
lius Calatinus (El. 6).°° Also in the general order of themes, these same 
two poems recall the structure of the laudat?o, treating first the natural 
gifts and fortune, then the accomplishments and every kind of excel- 
lence.** Moreover, in the absence of documentation, we cannot even be 
completely certain that the female texts used regular Satürnian meter as 
opposed to looser rhythmic chants. 

Affinities with the male domain do not surprise in texts that are 
meant to represent to the Roman people the honor of a great family, 
and yet the elogia are poetic, not prose. At the same time, their poetry 
can hardly be reduced to the status of eclectic derivation — excerpts — 
from the songs of the female domain. In search, then, of their special 
statute, of the ways in which they depart from the forms of discourse 
already available at Rome to constitute a genre in their own right,” 
their very medium must not be overlooked. That the usage of verse 
inscription in itself signalled Greek interests was plain to Friedrich 
Leo, who took for granted that these Saturnians were doing the turn of 
elegiacs.?? 

Leo's assumption is confirmed by both the external and internal 
form of the poems. By external form I mean the fact that all the Satur- 
nian elogia conform to a limit of six lines in length. Such a precise limit 
must be arbitrary and conventional, since it is imposed neither by space 
on the stone nor by the nature of the Saturnian verse, which in itself is 
an open form, that allows infinite repetition and permits closure indif- 
ferently with an odd or an even number of verses. Not that the number 
six per se is set by the example of Greek epigram; but epigram does 
require that the number be small and above all even. Brevity, then, and 
the arbitrary but consistent evenness of number assimilate the elogia to 
Greek epigrammatic convention and exclude the hypothesis that they 
are merely occasional excerpts.?? 


For a detailed commentary on these values in aristocratic Roman culture, see 
Kierdorf 1980.12-21, Minyard 1985.8-10. 

5!'Bona naturae et fortunae aut corporis, res gestae et cuiusque uirtutis genus," 
an order found also in Catullus 3 by Herescu 1947.76. 

Murray 1985.39: “The genre takes its origin in the literary expression of basic 
social needs, and differences between the genres begin as differences in both the occasion 
of performance and purpose of performance." See Van Sickle 1986. 

36] eo 1913.45. 

?'For the advantage which closed form conferred on elegiacs in the development 
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Within this external form all four of the elogia in Saturnians show 
signs of an internal form that recalls the example of the elegiac couplet, 
grouping the verses in pairs. The pairs break off into full-standing and 
almost independent sentences in the later Saturnian elogia, where 
Wölfflin compared the manner of Greek distichs.*® With these later elo- 
gia, generic status ceases to be an issue. Their poignant evocation of the 
failure to realize traditional accomplishments clearly rules out the possi- 
bility that they derive from longer narrative songs. If we may, then, take 
the entire series together, it stands as the first manifestation of one mi- 
nor Greek genre at Rome and it comes in the period when the major 
genres were gaining their foothold in Rome under the impact of Helle- 
nistic culture.?? 

Several inferences follow. For one, a poetic professional seems 
likely to have been employed, though we will be less confident than our 
predecessors in assigning names. Recognition that the elogia are epi- 
grams suggests, too, a refinement of Zevi's view that the formula of ad- 
dress, "apud uos," must imply the real presence of the citizens hence an 
origin in some oral text.*? The address to a passer-by, who is a potential 
or notional, in any case not a literal, presence, is one convention in epi- 
gram. Which of course is not to deny that the audience imagined in the 
first two elogia is indeed the citizenry, with all that this implies of civic 
pride: the epigrammatic convention undergoes adaptation and expan- 
sion in its turn to serve the needs of the great family in Rome.*! 

It also follows, once the elogia are recognized as a Greek genre, as 
epigram, that the arrival of this dactylic genre parallels that of another, 


of Greek epigram, see Gentili 1967.65. Inexplicably, La Regina 1968.175-76 interprets 
"simmetria costruttiva delle due iscrizioni" as a sign that the texts are not literary: just 
when closed form and shaped content betray the formation of a genre type. 

35 Waolfflin 1892.198, who compared the triumphal inscription of Mummius. For a 
detailed study of the style and themes of the elogia as Hellenistic verse, see Van Sickle 
1986. 

Leo 1905.5; Coarelli 1972.95. 

307 evi 1970.66. 

4 Murray 1985.39: "Roman society is a society in which the relationship between 
literature and life is particularly difficult to grasp because of its acceptance of the 
thought patterns of a different, Greek culture: the problem exists for both the literary 
and the cultural historian. In trying to understand the development of Roman society 
within the context of the hellenization of its thought patterns, the cultural historian must 
lay especial emphasis on the alterations that particular genres undergo in their adapta- 
tion to Roman needs, on the transformations of the genres. For these transformations 
point to essential differences between the mentality of the Romans and the mentality of 
that Hellenistic culture from which they derived so much of their ways of thought." 
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namely epos, which came over first into the Saturnian verse before re- 
covering its Greek metrical form. Here too, as in the case of epos, the 
Latin poet responsible for the change from Saturnians to dactylics is 
Ennius, whom later antiquity remembered as the first to use elegiacs in 
Latin.*” To be sure, Ennius's elegiacs honoring Scipio Africanus have 
been characterized as exemplars of a purely Roman poetry that inaugu- 
rated a native Roman tradition in epigram and as "literary produc- 
tions" and "never intended to mark a burial." *? Coarelli, however, now 
points to the exceptional circumstances of the burial of Africanus, al- 
most certainly at his villa at Liternum. His monument took the form of 
a heroic shrine, one of the first individual monuments of a Roman. It 
was suited therefore to the exceptional form and ideology of the Ennian 
elegiacs.** 

Here, then, a final inference: the imperative to outgrow at last the 
myth of a purely native Roman tradition, which Wólfflin sought to ex- 
orcise for the Scipionic elogia. We would do more justice to the cul- 
tural implications of epigram at Rome were we to recognize it at least as 
a Hellenistic-Roman tradition.* 
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Isidore, Orig. 1.39.14: “elegiacus . . : apud nos Ennius. . prior usus est. 

Ross 1969.137-39. Yet the inscriptional nature of Ennius's epigrams had been 
emphasized by Vahlen1928*. CCXVII noting that two of Ennius's epigrams are such that, 
"quae uerissima est epigrammatis natura, aut inscripta fuerint alicubi aut inscribi po- 
tuerint" and again that one of the epigrams for Scipio "sepulchrale est h.e. sepulchro 
Scipionis quod inscriptum aut inscribendum fuerit"; and Vahlen continues: "alterum, 
quo poeta Africanum ipsum sua merita extollentem facit, in sententia non multum dis- 
tat ab illo, ut si recte mentem assequor et ipsum in sepulchro locum habere potuerit." 

“Coarelli 1972.74-75, cf. already Vahlen, cited in the preceding note. 

For bibliography on the early and profound Hellenization of Rome, see most 
recently Minyard 1985.2-3, referring especially to Momigliano.1957, on the mythic aura 
of early Rome. Cf. also now the two fundamental reconstructions by Zorzetti of the cul- 
tural typology of the polis in archaic Rome. 

See Van Sickle 1984. Earlier versions of this paper were presented at the Ameri- 
can Philological Association and at the Liverpool Latin Seminar, where they benefitted 
from suggestions and criticism. Preparation was also facilitated by the Brooklyn College 
Computer Center, by the Centro Interfacoltà di Calcolo Scientifico of the Università 
di Roma La Sapienza, and by IBM, which lent a personal computer for use at the Di- 
partimento di Filologia Greca e Latina. It is an especial privilege to acknowledge the 
courtesy of the Director of the Library of the Ecole Francaise de Rome, Noélle de la 
Blanchardiere. 
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1. Ca 240-30: L. Cornelius Scipio, Barbatus’ son, cos. 259, ces..258. CIL 1?.8,9; CLE 6; 
Ernout 14; Coarelli (B) 84 and pl. 11; ILLRP 310. 
a) L Cornelio Lf Scipio 
aidiles * cosol + cesor 
b) honc: oino * ploirume > cosentiont R[ 
duonoro * optumo * fuise * uiro 
Luciom : Scipione : filios  Barbati 
consol * censor : aidilis * hic - fuet : af 
hec * cepit * Corsica * Aleriaque * urbe 
dedet - tempestatebus * aide * mereto 
hunc unum plurimi consentiunt R[omani] 
bonorum optimum fuisse uirorum: 
Lucium Scipionem. filius Barbati, 
consul censor aedilis hic fuit a[pud uos], 
hic cepit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem, 
dedit tempestatibus aedem merito.! 
b) 1 R[omane], z.e., R[omani] Grotefend, Mommsen 
b) 3 filio(m) Havet, Wölfflin 
Saturnian. 
Painted (a) and carved (b) on the side. of; a thin-walled sarcophagus made from 
one block of peperino. 
2. Ca 200-190: L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, cos. 298, ces 280 (?). CIL 1?.6, 7; CLE 7; 
Ernout 13; Coarelli (A) 88 and pl. 9; ILLRP 309. 
a) [L. Corneli]o Cn - f * Scipio 
i-r 
nde dde Mese Lob Cornelius * Lucius * Scipio : Barbatus - Gnaiuod : patre 
prognatus ° fortis * uir: sapiensque — quoius : forma * uirtutei * parisuma 
fuit — consol * censor * aidilis : quei : fuit - apud - uos— Taurasia - Cisauna 
Samnio * cepit — subigit - omne * Loucanam ' opsidesque * abdoucit 
Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 
Gnaeo patre : prognatus, fortis uir sapiensque, 
cuius forma uirtuti parissima : fuit, 
consul censor aidilis qui fuit apud uos, 
Taurasiam Cisaunam : (in) Samnio cepit, 
subigit omne(m) Lucaniam obsidesque abducit.* 
Saturnian. 
Painted (a) along the edge of the lid and carved (b) on the side of a thin-walled 
sarcophagus made from one block of peperino and taking the form of an altar in 


"This one very many Romans agree was the very best of the good men: Lucius 
Scipio. Barbatus's son, he was aedile, consul and censor among you, he captured Corsica 
and the city of Aleria, dedicated a well-earned shrine to the storms. 

"Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, begotten of father Gnaeus, brave and canny 
man, whose appearance was very well matched to his manly quality, who was aedile, 
consul and censor among you, captured Taurasia and Cisauna in Samnium, subdues all 
of Lucania and brings back hostages. 
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Sicilian Greek style: given pride of place in the tomb (ca 270). Verses (b) follow the 
traces of an erased inscription, which they replace.? 
3. Ca 180-170: L. Cornelius Scipio, son & grandson of Gnaeus. CIL 1?.11; CLE 9; Er- 
nout 17; Coarelli (D) 92 and pl. 13; ILLRP 812. 
L : Cornelius: Cn: f: Cn: n: Scipio: magna: sapientia 
multasque ` uirtutes * aetate : quom * parua 
posidet > hoc * saxsum * quoiei * uita ' defecit * non 
honos * honore * is * hic > situs: quei * nunquam 
uictus est ` uirtutei* annos * gnatus * XX ' is 
I[. .]eis mandatus * ne > quairatis : honore 
quei* minus * sit* mandatus 
magnam sapientiam : multasque uirtutes 
actate cum parua : possidet hoc saxum. 
cui uita defecit non : honos honore 
is hic situs est qui numquam : uictus Est uirtuti, 
annos natus uiginti eis : l[oc]is mandatus. 
.ne quaeratis honore(m) : qui minus sit mandatus.‘ 
6 I[oc]eis Mommsen pro loculo, id est sepulchro. 
Carved on the side of a sarcophagus made from one block of Gabine stone. For a 
great-great-grandson of Barbatus, perhaps second cousin to next. 
4. Ca 180-62: (?) P. Cornelius Scipio, Africanus's son. CIL 17.10; CLE 8; Ernout 15; 
Coarelli (C) 91 and pl. 12; JLLRP 311. 
quei * apice ' insigne * dial. . . . . ]aminis * gesistei 
mors * perfec. . .]tua * ut > essent * omnia 
breuia ' honos: fama ' uirtusque 
gloria’ atque ingenium * quibus ' sei 
inlongalicuiset > tibe utier * uita 
facile - facteissuperases ` gloriam 
maiorum qua‘ re * lubens: te : ingremiu 
Scipio * recipit terra‘ Publi 
prognatum * Publio > Corneli 
qui apicem insigne dial[is flaminis gessisti, : 
mors perfec[it] tua ut essent omnia : breuia, 
honos fama uirtusque : gloria atque ingenium, 
quibus si : in longa licuisset tibi utier uita, : 
facile factis superauisses gloriam : maiorum. 


— fi 


*Concerning “Taurasia Cisauna" cf. Silvestri 1978.167 ff.; for 'samnio" = "in 
Samnio,” La Regina 1968.187, on historico-topographical grounds; but “samnio = 
Samnium,” Traina 1969°.166. 

‘Great canniness and many qualities of a man with but little age this stone has and 
holds: one whom life not worth failed with respect to honor, he is set here, who never was 
overcome in manly quality. Since born but twenty years he was intrusted to this place, 


inquire not after honor, why it was intrusted less. 
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qua re lubens te in gremium, : Scipio, recipit 
terra, Publi, : prognatum Publio, Corneli.* 
Gabine stene. Sole remaining side of a sarcophagus apparently composed of slabs. First 
line added later. Conceiveably for son of Scipio Africanus. Livy 40.42.13: "et augur de- 
cessit . . . in locum eius P. Scipionem filium Africani augures cooptarunt.” 
5. Ca 130: Cn. Cornelius Gn. f. Scipio Hispanus. CIL 1?.15; CLE 958; Ernout 16; 
Coarelli (H) 99 and pl. 16; ILLRP 316. 
Cn - Cornelius - Cn * f Scipio: Hispanus 
pr'aid:cur* q^ tr* mil: i x- uir: sl: iudik 
x'uir':sacr'fac 
uirtutes generismieismoribus * accumulaui 
progeniem genuifactapatris petiei 
maiorum optenuilaudem utsibeime esse creatum 
laetentur stirpem nobilitauithonor 
Cn Cornelius Cn f Scipio Hispanus : pr(aetor) aid(ilis) cur(ulis) q(uaestor) 
tr(ibunus) mil(itum) (bis) (decem)uir sl(itibus) iudik(andis) : (decem)uir sacr(is) 
fac(iundis) : 
uirtutes generis meis moribus accumulaui. 
progeniem genui. facta patris petii. 
maiorum optinui laudem ut sibi me esse creatum 
laetentur. stirpem nobilitauit honor. 
Two peperino slabs serving as the front of a sarcophagus composed of slabs of 
Anio tufa. For Cn. Scipio (longer lived brother of El. 3: see Degrassi ad loc. and 
Coarelli 106 for genealogy). 
6. Ca 3/4 III cent. For A. Atilius Calatinus, cos. 258, 254. FPL 7, Cic. Cato 17.61, de 
fin. 2.35.116. 
hunc unum plurimae consentiunt gentes 
populi primarium fuisse uirum.” 


‘You who wore the distinguished cap of the priest of Jupiter, death brought to pass 
that everything of yours was brief: honor, fame and manly quality, glory and innate gift, 
which all if you had been allowed to use in a long life, easily would you have outdone your 
great predecessors’ deeds: on which account gladly, o Scipio, to her bosom, earth takes 
you, Publius, begotten of Publius, o Cornelius. 


*The manly qualities of my family I added to with my character. I begot offspring. 
I aimed at my father's accomplishments. I maintained my great predecessors’ praise, so 


that they rejoice that I was born to them. My honor ennobled the stock. 


"This one man very many families agree was the first man of the people. 
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THE SIBYL’S RAGE AND THE MARPESSAN ROCK 


Scholarly accuracy in the treatment of a literary passage is a suffi- 
cient end in itself, but in the case of the text I shall be looking at, an 
examination of what the author had in mind also suggests an approach 
to the interpretation of the work as a whole. In his discussion of the 
frenzy of the Cumaean Sibyl as she prophesies to the hero at the begin- 
ning of Aeneid 6, Eduard Norden sees her behavior as a response to 
sexual aggression on the part of Apollo.! The later commentary on 
Book 6 of R. G. Austin, however, tersely rejects this view as "unneces- 
sary."^ But necessity is a misleading criterion of interpretation, since 
very little in a work of literature is truly necessary; it makes more sense, I 
think, to ask whether Norden's view is plausible, using both tbe cultural 
context of the Aeneid and the thematic relevance of the interpretation 
itself as touchstones: would Virgil's audience have recognized the Sibyl's 
experience as sexual, and is there an artistically valid function for such 
an experience in Book 6 and in the Aenezd? 

The episode in question begins as the Sibyl leads Aeneas to her 
cave: 


Excisum Euboicae latus ingens rupis in antrum, 
quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum, 
unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllae. 
ventum erat ad limen, cum virgo 'poscere fata 
tempus' ait; 'deus ecce deus!' cui talia fanti 
ante fores subito non vultus, non color unus, 
non comptae mansere comae; sed pectus anhelum, 
et rabie fera corda tument, maiorque videri 
nec mortale sonans, adflata est numine quando 
lam propiore dei. (42-51% 


Aeneas asks her about his people’s future in Italy: 


At Phoebi nondum patiens immanis in antro 


! Eduard Norden, P. Vergilius Maro Aeneis Buch VI* (Darmstadt 1957) 144-46; 
hereafter cited parenthetically in the text. 

?R. G. Austin, ed., P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Sextus (Oxford 1977) 67; 
hereafter cited parenthetically in the text. 

*I quote from the text of R. A. B. Mynors, ed., P. Vergili Maronis Opera (Oxford 


ae. L0! cells 


1969) except that I have altered initial and intervocalic “u” to "v". 
American Journal of Philology 108 (1987) 56-80 © 1987 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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bacchatur vates, magnum si pectore possit 
excussisse deum; tanto magis ille fatigat 
os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo. (77-80) 


There follows a prophecy of repeated struggles, and a final account of 
the Sibyl’s frenzy: 


Talibus ex adyto dictis Cumaea Sibylla 

horrendas canit ambages antroque remugit, 

obscuris vera involvens: ea frena furenti 

concutit et stimulos sub pectore vertit Apollo. i (98-101) 


A large body of literature on the nature of prophetic inspiration in 
general and that of Apollo’s prophetesses in particular sustains the view 
that these women were believed to be in sexual contact with the god, 
even to be, metaphorically speaking, impregnated by him.* Silius Itali- 
cus shows that he read Virgil correctly when he describes his own Cu- 
maean Sibyl as vert fecunda sacerdos and gravida arcanis Cymes anus 


*See in addition to Norden's sources A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la Divina- 
tion dans l'Antiquité, Y (Paris 1879) 366; Otto Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Reli- 
gionsgeschichte (Munich 1897) 928; Erwin Rohde, Psyche? (Tübingen/Leipzig 1903) 
11.61; Adam Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura (Giessen 1908) 109-110; 
Eugen Fehrle, De kultische Keuschheit im Altertum, RVV 6 (1910) 6-12, 79-83, 88-89 
and passim; R. W. Halliday, Greek Divination (London 1913) 82; A. Reinach, "L'Ori- 
gine de deux légendes homériques" RHR 70 (1914) 23; Hans Leisegang, Pneuma Hagion 
(Leipzig 1922) 31-47, 71-72, especially valuable on the sexual transmission of prophetic 
nveŭpa, which is itself procreative; Arthur Bernard Cook, Zeus II.1 (Cambridge 1925) 
208-209; Hermann Hanse, Gott Haben (Berlin 1939) 126, 131, 138-40; Kurt Latte in 
RE 18.1 (1939) col. 840 and "The Coming of the Pythia" HTAR 23 (1940) 13-16; Juliette 
Davreux, La légende de la prophétesse Cassandre (Paris 1942) 30; E. R. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 1951) 70; Josef Schmid in RLAC 2 (1954) cols. 528- 
64 on the general notion of the human being as the spouse — usually the bride— of a god 
in pagan antiquity and in Christianity (cols. 535-37 specifically on Apollo); Wolfgang 
Fauth in RE 24 (1963) cols. 542-43, 545-47; Walter Burkert, Homo Necans (Berlin/ 
New York 1972) 143; cf. Richard Reitzenstein, Pozmandres (Leipzig 1904) 228-30, 365; 
Eduard Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes (Berlin 1924) 78-79, 94-97; Hans Leisegang, 
Die Gnosis (Leipzig 1924) 31-32; Carl Schneider, Ge?stesgeschzchte des antiken Christen- 
tums I (Munich 1954) 207-209; Marie Delcourt, L'Oracle de Delphes (Paris 1955) 227. 
Plutarch describes the Pythia as an inexperienced bride as she comes into contact with 
the god, virginal with respect to her yuxn (Pyth. or. 405C-D); on yuxr) as a euphemism 
for the female genitals see R. Ganszyniec, "Das Marchen der Pythia" Byzantinisch-neu- 
griechische Jahrbücher 1 (1920) 170-71 and G. Verbeke, L’Evolution de la doctrine du 
pneuma (Paris 1945) 270; cf. R, Flaceliére, "Le délire de la Pythie est-il une légende?" 
REA 52 (1950) 311. For the role of the Holy Spirit and further discussion and references 
on the sexual union of Apollo and his priestesses see below. 
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(13.490, 494). Virgil is less direct; he has his Sibyl appear to swell and 
grow larger as the approaching god breathes on her (49-51). Norden 
mentions the implicit metaphor of waves in this passage (pp. 137-38) 
but leaves to an entirely separate discussion (p. 146) his citation of an 
excerpt from Servius on the etymology of the name Cumae: Cumas vo- 
carunt . . . a gravidae mulieris augurio quae graece EYKUOG dicitur. 
These are not, however, separate ideas, for the complete passage from 
Servius suggests the waves near this coastal town as an alternate origin of 
the name Cumae; it may be derived either from the pregnant woman or 
AMO TOV kupütov (ad 6.2; cf. Strabo 5.243). Servius seems to prefer the 
former, since he also gives it earlier (ad 3.441), but Virgil, showing us 
the Sibyl growing larger as the god inspires her, evokes the swelling both 
of the sea and of pregnancy. Silius puns on the notion of pregnancy at 
494 but, like Virgil, Ovid cleverly alludes to the twofold meaning when 
he describes the ktora Cumarum as loca feta palustribus undis shortly 
before his own account of the Sibyl (Met. 14.103-104).* 

Ovid's prophetess Carmentis, too, appears larger as she becomes 
plena dez (F. 6.537-38), and it has been proposed that in an earlier ver- 
sion of the Aenezd Virgil used the words plena deo of the inspired Sibyl 
in Book 6.9 To support his rejection of the idea that the Sibyl is meta- 
phorically pregnant Austin cites Bómer's commentary on the Carmentis 
passage, where the claim is made that the existence of male vates pre- 
cludes any such interpretation of £vOouotaopóq.? Bómer cites Horace 
2.19.6-7 and 3.25.1-2. While to be sure there is nothing in either of 
these odes that indicates that Horace sees his receiving poetic inspira- 
tion from Bacchus as analogous to the conception of a child, the pas- 
sages in question can be readily located on a continuum of ideas that 
includes this notion. Horace's own Bacchus, as it happens, was born 
from the male womb of Zeus (Euripides, Bacch. 526) but with specific 


*Fehrle (note 4 above) p. 9 believes that the etymology of Cumae derived from the 
pregnant woman refers directly to the sexual relations of the Sibyl and Apollo, but it 
seems more likely that a literal pregnancy was meant. Delphi, the site of the major oracle 
of Apollo, derives its name from dSeAouc, further evidence for the connection between 
prophetic inspiration and pregnancy; for the etymology see Pierre Chantraine, Diction- 
naire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 1968) s.v. AgAdcot; cf. also Bouché-Le- 
clercq (note 4 above) III.56?. 

5On this phrase and its connotations Norden (pp. 144-46) cites his article in Her- 
mes 28 (1893) and Fehrle (note 4 above) 6-12. More recently, Francesco Della Corte has 
written on this topic ("Plena Deo" Maza 23 [1971] 102-106). 

"Franz Bómer, P. Ovidius Naso: Die Fasten, II (Heidelberg 1958), ad loc. 
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reference to poetry the idea is most familiar from Plato's Sympostum 
209A, C-D. Here poets are said to be the fathers of their works; cf. 177D 
where Phaedrus, who had proposed the topic of discussion for the party, 
is called rtairjp Aóyou. Earlier Pindar had described Orpheus as üotóüv 
natnp (Pyth. 4.176-77), but the notion is more familiar and much 
more explicit among Roman poets. Alluding to the birth of Athena 
from her father, Ovid calls his own works his stirps and progenzes at Tr. 
3.14.13-14, and we find poems described as offspring at Catullus 65.3; 
Ovid Am. 3.12.41; Propertius 3.1.9-10; and Petronius 118, with Gel- 
lius 17.10.2-4 and Suetonius Vita Verg. 22 indicating that Virgil ap- 
plied this metaphor to himself. That it was something of a common- 
place among Roman authors is suggested by the casual references in 
Quintilian 10 (1.16; 3.7; 4.2). 

At the other end of the creative process the inspiration that, ac- 
cording to Plato, will eventually make a poet the father of his works is 
the same divine breath that inspires male homosexual lovers at Symp. 
181C (Socrates will develop this portion of Pausanias' speech in his own 
remarks). Since Virgil's Sibyl is breathed upon by the god (adflata, 50; 
cf. 12) the notion of erotic divine breath will require special attention. 
Remaining for the moment within the context of the allegedly non-sex; 
ual inspiration of the male bard on which Austin bases his argument, we 
may, to the contrary, compare with émimvol in the erotic context of 
Symp. 181C Meno 99D on poets: païpev Gv Seious te eivai kai £v8ou- 
ciáCgiv, énírtvouq 6vtac kai KATEXOLÉVOUQ ÈK TOU 8700; cf. Phaedrus 
244-45 and passim for the similarity of erotic, poetic, and prophetic 
gavía, which may be taken together with Jon 533-36 on poetic inspira- . 
tion. Such inspired love between men results in spiritual pregnancy and 
birth (Symp. 206-207). Similarly, in the Theaetetus, Socrates is the 
midwife to the prophetic souls of men (150-51). He refers to males only; 
Apuleius speaks of divine love inspiring human beings in general: amor 
divinus adspirante caelesti cupidine in animos hominum credatur 
venire (Plato 2.14), and we shall see that love, divine and human, is 
regularly seen in classical culture to be conveyed by breathing. 

There are male prophets besides Horace's persona in the Bacchus 
odes who are full of the god. Philo of Alexandria describes an exalted 
moment of mantic impregnation as the womb of his soul is filled with a 
divine influx from heaven (De migr. Abr. 33-35M). Then there are Lu- 
can 9,564; Statius Th. 10.624; Silius 5.80, passages that Austin himself 
cites (p. 60), though apparently without realizing their implications; for 
while the phrase plenus/ plena deo may not, to be sure, automatically 
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imply a sexual experience, it is far from precluding one, for men any 
more than for women. The wording of a prayer from a magical papy- 
rus: €AGE poi KUple ‘Epu we tà BpEdN sic Tac KOLALac TOV yuvaikav 
suggests that it was spoken by a man (and is so interpreted by Norden, 
p. 146). Furthermore, beyond Plato’s sublimating metaphors and the 
simile used by Hermes’ devotee, Greek homosexual practice gives rise to 
legends of males inspired through actual erotic contact. Branchus, liter- 
ally inspired — &nínvouq — by Apollo, received his prophetic gift along 
with the love of that god (Conon 33), and foregoing no opportunity in 
his ceaseless quest for sexual gratification Apollo directed his attentions 
not only to Cassandra but also to her prophetic brother Helenus.® 

The story of Cassandra is a suitable beginning for the discussion of 
erotic breath as a means of conveying mantic power to women, as with 
Virgil's Sibyl adflata by the god. It has been suggested that the legend of 
Apollo spitting into Cassandra's mouth (Servius on Aen. 2.247) is a eu- 
phemistic allusion to intercourse.? According to Servius, Apollo, having 
already granted Cassandra the mantic gift before she denied him sexual 
relations, said he would content himself with a kiss, in the course of 
which, however, he spat into her mouth so that her prophecies would 
not be believed. Spitting seems to be a substitute for the insemination 
Apollo desired, and this incident suggests a similar function for Apollo's 
breathing on Cassandra as he struggles with her in Aeschylus' version of 
the legend (Ag. 1202-12).!? In response to the Chorus’ question Cassan- 
dra says that in this struggle she did not become pregnant by Apollo, 
and the result of her refusal was the incomprehensibility of her pro- 
phetic utterances. This is a variant of mantic pregnancy: one who does 
not allow herself to become plena deo in the traditional manner will be 
an unsuccessful prophetess. 

Even more than Cassandra, the Pythia was believed to be inspired 
through sexual contact with the Delphic nvgOpa,!! and the notion that 


5Ptolem. Nov. Hist. 6 (Myth. 195.11); cf. Bouché-Leclercq (note 4 above) II.45. 

?Reinach (note 4 above) 28 n. 2. That this should be the case also with Polyides 
conferring the gift of prophecy on the Cretan boy Glaucus is a possibility given Bethe's 
discussion of pederasty (see note 15 below). 

? In his commentary on these lines Eduard Fraenkel (Agamemnon [Oxford 1950] 
554-55) discusses erotic inspiration and the physical force Apollo uses in order to get his 
way with Cassandra. 

lY The existence of a fissure in the earth at Delphi, and of the vapors that issued 
from it and even of the frenzy they were held to inspire, is controversial; what concerns us 
here is the indisputable fact that all of these were believed to be real in antiquity. It is 
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divine nveüpa could effect intercourse with and on occasion even liter- 
sally impregnate a woman is attested elsewhere in antiquity.'? One clear 
example is provided by Onians, who in the course of a discussion on 
breath as the vehicle of generative puxń cites, in addition to Aristotle 
and the Stoics, Aeschylus Suppl. 17, 44 and 577 on the impregnation of 
Io by Zeus’ érírvoia.!? The Virgin Mary also conceived non ex virili 
semine / sed mystico spiramine,!* but we need not go outside the classi- 
cal world for a definitive statement of what happens when one becomes 
ÉvOEOqG: Hermias, faithful to the Platonic tradition, says that €v@ou- 
ci:aguóq does not occur AVEU THe £porkris énínvoraa (Schol. Plat. 
Phaedr. 105). 


generally agreed that the accounts of the Pythia found in Origen and Chrysostom are not 
polemical inventions but explicit, crudely-worded versions of the view generally held in 
pagan antiquity and confirmed by early sources that the Pythia became év@e0c through 
sexual contact with the Delphic nveupa. See Fehrle (note 4 above) 7, 79-83; T. K. Oes- 
terreich, Possession (London 1930) 326; H. W. Parke, A History of the Delphic Oracle 
(Oxford 1939) 34-35; Pierre Amandry, La mantique Apollinienne à Delphes (Paris 
1950) 21-23, 53 n. 1, 215-30; Ch. Picard, review of Amandry in RHR 139 (1951) 242; 
Flaceliére (note 4 above) 306-324; Schmid, ib:d., col. 535; Fauth, zbid., col. 546; Joseph 
Fontenrose, The Delphic Oracle (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London 1978) 196-232; cf. 
Giulia Sissa, "La Pizia delfica" Aut Aut 184 (1981) 202-203. Fauth (cols. 546-47) be- 
lieves that Christian polemicists such as Origen were trying to dissociate the mantic preg- 
nancy of the Pythia from the conception of Jesus through the Holy Spirit. Norden (p. 
146) points out Origen's failure to note the analogy to the account of Elizabeth's preg- 
nancy in Luke 1.41ff.; he cites as a parallel to the biblical passage Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
1.636 on the pregnant Semele and her companions. 

"Norden 1924 (note 4 aboye) 78-79 sees Graeco-Egyptian theosophy as the origin 
of the views of Plutarch and Philo on this subject. On pp. 94-97 he cites a small amount 
of evidence for the erotic coloration of reports of mystical experience throughout the 
ages; much more could of course be given. 

Richard Braxton Onians, The Origins of European Thought (Cambridge 1951) 
119-20. On the general notion of wind as progenerative see with reference to the Trito- 
patores Suidas, s.v.; E. Fehrle in Roscher, Myth. Lex. 5 (1916-1924) cols. 1209-1210; E. 
Wüst in RE 7A:1 (1939) cols. 325-26. Boreas, in particular, personifies "erotic wind" 
(Porphyry, De antro 25-26) in the allegorization of the myth of his snatching away his 
beloved Oreithyia. She was, in this account, a priestess of Boreas, god of the winds, who 
died in a state of £vOouciaoyuóq; see P. Couvreur, ed., Hermiae Alexandrini in Platonis 
Phaedrum Scholia (Paris 1901) 28 (Hermias 73). Virgil's use of this motif with reference 
to the Sibyl will be discussed below. 

* Ambrose, cited in Onians (note 13 above) 502 n. 2. Cf. also Augustine, Hy- 
poma. 1.2.2 (insptramine mystico). Aquinas speaks of the conception per Spiritum Sanc- 
tum (STh 3.32.1 ad 1) and mentions Doctores, qui asserunt Spiritum Sanctum in con- 
ceptione Christi fuisse pro semine (3.32.2 ad 2). He also speaks of the Holy Spirit 
bestowing on Mary virtutem susceptivam . . . et generativam and quotes Chrysostom to 
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The familiarity of the concept of erotic breath is reflected in the 
fact that the religious variant I have been discussing has its counterpart 
in profane love. Here, too, men are susceptible to inspiration; in Sparta 
the pederast was called siomvyAac, a term explained in antiquity as 
derived from sionvelv, which in turn was equivalent to épGv. The 
apetn of the older man was as it were breathed into the boy, providing 
him with an influx of manly vigor, for the soul was believed to reside in 
the breath as well as in the sperm.!? Theocritus, working with the Doric 
equation of cionveiv and pv, provides examples at 12.10 and 18.54, 
and outside this tradition the idea — in the context now of heterosexual 
love — is found also in Euripides 74 69; Apollonius Rhodius 3.937 and 
972; Plutarch Amat. 759F and 767D. In Roman poetry Virgil offers two 
examples in which the intention is frankly carnal. At Aen. 1.688 Venus 
tells Cupid: occultum inspires ignem as she instructs him to make Dido 
fall hopelessly in love with Aeneas. And the goddess addresses her hus- 
band et dictis divinum aspirat amorem in order to persuade him to 
make weapons for the hero at 8.373. The same verb is used at 9.525 as 
Virgil asks for the aid of the Muses; cf. enspzrare and adflare used of 
Apollo and the Sibyl in 6.12 and 50: asin Plato erotic, poetic, and man- 
tic inspiration are in essence the same. Profane love— amor, cupido, 
libido, Venus — works through breathing on or into a person in a num- 
ber of other Latin poets as well (Horace, Sat. 1.2.35; Tibullus 2.1.60 
and 2.3.71; Ovid Rem. 484; Valerius Flaccus 7.489; Silius 11.420; Sta- 
tius Th. 5.194), though it is Hesychius who concisely sums up what 
"breathe into or onto” meant in the ancient world, glossing £pmvei LOU 
as £pài HOU, NOBEÑ ue. 


the effect that through this Spirit Jesus was conceived Divinitate ingrediente pro semine 
(?bzd.). The reference to Norden in note 12 above is to part of an extensive discussion of 
the engendering of Jesus; cf. also on the incarnation Schmid (note 4 above) cols. 557-58. 
It may be noted that the Sibyl's virginity (cf. den. 3.445; 6.45, 318, 560), like that of 
other pagan prophetesses, is not compromised by her relations with the rtveEUja any more 
than is Mary's; see Fehrle (note 4 above) 20-22 and Schmid col. 536. Lucan shows Apollo 
violently possessing the Pythia, whose prophecy is uttered domita virgine (5.193), a neat 
oxymoron since she remains a virgin throughout this experience. (Lucan's depiction of 
the Pythia at 165-93 is of course influenced by Virgil's of the Sibyl.) Norden is, therefore, 
incorrect in his belief that the words plena deo were deleted from an earlier Virgilian 
account of the Sibyl because the idea they conveyed was inconsistent with her traditional 
virginity ("Vergilstudien II” Hermes 28 [1895] 510). 

DE. Bethe, "Die dorische Knabenliebe" RAM 62 (1907) 460-68. See also the com- 
mentary of A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus Il (Cambridge 1952) on Idyll 12.13f. 
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Such, then, is the Sibyl’s inspiration. Its erotic nature is reinforced 
by the extensive though latent comparison of the seer to an unwilling 
horse being ridden and controlled by Apollo. Norden discusses the rele- 
vant passages (p. 144) but simply notes that such terms as Phoebi non- 
dum patiens, domare, and premere have sexual connotations (p. 146). 
More needs to be said. The Sibyl is a horse, and she is breathed upon in 
a sexual encounter: we recall that in accordance with the belief in erotic 
and progenerative rtv£Upd, which in turn is associated with that of pro- 
creative wind (note 13), Virgil shares the view of others in the classical 
world that mares could become vento gravidae (G. 3.272-79).'® More- 
over, taming or yoking an unbroken animal is a familiar metaphor for 
the initiation of a young girl into marriage and sexuality. For an anal- 
ogy to what Virgil is doing here we need look no further than Horace 
3.11.9-12 on Lyde as a filly, and Horace's source for this image, Ana- 
creon 88D, though there are many other parallels.!? Another prophetess 
of Apollo, Ocyrrhoe, daughter of the equine Chiron and sister of the 
significantly-named Hippo, was charged into a horse by the god as a 
punishment.!? In Aenezd 6 Apollo chastises the reluctant Sibyl by trans- 
forming her, metaphorically, into an animal that must submit to its 
master as a young bride does to her husband; she resists for the same 
reason that Lyde does— to escape unwelcome sexual advances. Ovid's 
Cumaean Sibyl is able to remain znnuba with respect to the god (Met. 
14.142), but truer to his cultural tradition Virgil shows that, willing or 
not, Apollo's prophetesses are his brides.!? 

Yet the bride or mistress in the standard literary comparison is a 
very young girl, one who can be compared to a heifer, fawn, or filly 
subdued by the older, experienced man, whereas Virgil's Sibyl is lon- 


Servius on G. 3.273 and Aristotle, HA 6.19; Varro, RR 2.1.9; Justin 44.3.1; 
Columella 6.27.3; Silius Italicus 3.379; Pliny 8.166. On Oreithyia fleeing as a horse the 
amorous importunities of Boreas see Wernicke in RE 3 (1899) col. 730. 

"Hesiod WD 521; Hom. Hymn Demeter 174-76; Sappho 58.16; Aleman PMG 
1.45-63; Semonides 7.57-70; Theognis 257-60, 1267-1270; Bacchylides 13.87-90; Euri- 
pides Andr. 711, Bacch. 867-68, El. 860; Aristophanes Lys. 1308-1309; Theocritus 
11.21; Plautus Curc. 50-52; Catullus 17.15-16, 68.118; Horace 1.23, 2.5; Statius Silv. 
1.2.164-65. 

P Bouché-Leclercq (note 4 above) II.152, where the relevance of the legend to the 
Sibyl's experience in Aeneid 6 is noted. 

. P For reference to Pausanias 10.12.2, in which the Trojan Sibyl characterizes her- 
self as the wedded wife of Apollo, and for other references and discussion see Norden 146 
and the sources mentioned in note 4 above. 
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gaeva (321, 628), a very old woman — one whose age is part of her leg- 
end,? whom Ovid describes as seven hundred years old when she meets 
Aeneas (Met. 14.144-45)—forced to submit to the eternally young 
Apollo, the epitome, in classical art, of the Koüpoq. The rape of the 
Sibyl (to call this incident by its right name) is shocking because of its 
violence and also because of both the extreme disparity and the inver- 
sion of the ages of the parties involved. Free of sensationalism because of 
the indirectness with which it is presented, the episode nonetheless calls 
attention to itself. It prompts the reader to reflect on its function within 
Book 6 and the poem as a whole, and here I turn to a consideration of 
the second of the two criteria of plausibility set forth at the beginning of 
this piece. 

Starting with the immediate context of this scene, we find that the 
Sibyl approaches Aeneas as he stands in contemplation of Daedalus 
doors on the temple of Apollo, doors that depict the death of Andro- 
geos, the Athenian tribute to Crete, Pasiphae's lust for the bull and the 
ensuing birth of the Minotaur, and the love of Ariadne for Theseus that 
moved Daedalus to help the Athenian hero escape from the labyrinth 
(20-30). It is Pasiphae who first comes to mind as a parallel to the Sibyl. 
Though instigated by the female partner hers, too, is an unnatural cou- 
pling, and one in which the woman takes on the role of an animal. The 
result of this union is a proles biformis (25); the Sibyl’s figurative preg- 
nancy also yields a tvpe of hybrid offspring as she utters the prophecy 
obscuris vera involvens (100). What is more, her words issue forth with a 
sound like the lowing of cattle (remug:t, 99). This word has character- 
ized Apollo's oracle at 3.92 but here, coming after the reference to the 
cow-woman Pasiphae, it has special significance. Pasiphae is a cow god- 
dess, specifically the horned lunar cow.*! The "lowing" Sibyl, too, is as- 
sociated with the moon. She is the priestess of Diana (13, 25) and in 
classical lore was believed to prophesy on the moon (Plutarch Pyth. or. 
398C-D; De sera 566D-E; De facie 921F). Linked through the motifs of 
cow and moon, the two women also have their mantic role in common, 


*'Rohde (note 4 above) 11.66; Rzach in RE 2A (1921) cols. 2078-79; Bouché- 
Leclercq (note 4 above) II.186-87; cf. Ovid Met. 14.148-52. 

?!On Pasiphae as cow and moon goddess see Türk in Roscher, Myth. Lex. 3 
(1897-1909) cols. 1666-67; Bouché-Leclercq (note 4 above) 11.270-72; Cook ibid. 
1.521-22; Axel W. Persson, The Religion of Crete in Prehistoric Times (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1942) 131-32; Karl Scherling in RE 18.4 (1949) cols. 2070-71; R. F. Wil- 
letts, Cretan Cults and Festivals (Westport, CT 1962) 110. 
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for Pasiphae is an oracular goddess.” In this capacity she was identified 
by Philarchus with Daphne.?? Endowed by Apollo with the gift of 
prophecy though she fled his sexual advances, Daphne, in turn, calls to 
mind Cassandra, as a seer whom we have already identified with the 
Sibyl as a woman fending off Apollo's violent embrace. And in fact at 
her oracle at Thalamae Pasiphae was identified with Cassandra (Plu- 
tarch Agis 9; Cleom. 7). 

But we must go further, for the association of the Sibyl and Pa- 
siphae, which begins with our perception of their common sexual expe- 
rience, opens up for the reader a larger and more complex set of associa- 
tions between the Sibyl and Crete. With the ambages of the Sibyl's cave 
from which the sound of cattle issues forth (99), compare the ambages 
of the labyrinth in which Pasiphae's offspring, the Minotaur, was im- 
prisoned (29). Indeed the mantic cave at Cumae, as Virgil depicts it, is 
like the Cretan labyrinth as that structure was imagined by the ancient 
world, that is to say one whose complexity derived not only from its 
winding paths but also from its many real or apparent entrances and 
exits (aditus centum, ostia centum, 43 and 91). Daedalus, Pliny says, 
imitated a portion of the Cretan labyrinth, 


quae itinerum ambages occursusque ac recursus inexplicabilis continet, 
non—ut in pavimentis puerorumve ludicris campestribus videmus— 
brevi lacinia milia passuum plura ambulationis continentem, sed crebris 
foribus inditis ad fallendos occursus redeundumque in errores eos- 
dem. (36.19.15) 


The boys' games Pliny mentions are like those of the Lusus Troiae; a 
comparison of 5.583-91 (where such a manoeuver is performed), 6.27- 
29 and the passage from Pliny shows that Virgil makes no distinction 
between the two types of labyrinth, for such conflation was common in 
antiquity.” 


?? See Pausanias 3.26.1 and Cicero De div. 1.43.96; immediately after speaking of 
the oracular shrine of Pasiphae Cicero goes on to discuss the Sibylline Books. Bouché- 
Leclercq loc. czt. (note 20) above says that Pasiphae’s prophetic role derives from her 
identity as a moon goddess and associates her with Hecate in this connection. See also 
Türk loc. cit. ibid. col. 1670 and Scherling loc. cit. ibid. 

?*Cited by Scherling loc. cit. (note 20 above) see also Bouché-Leclercq (note 4 
above) 11.181-82. 

*4See Scherling loc. cit. (note 20 above) and Davreux (note 4 above) 93. 

5On the last point see P. Dinzelbacher, "Über Troiaritt und Pyrriche" Eranos 80 
(1982) 156. It has been suggested that Virgil's audience would have had in mind the cave 
at nearby Baiae, with its long, winding passages: see C. G. Hardie, "The Great Antrum 
at Baiae" PBSR 37 (1969) 27. 
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Pasiphae brings to mind the labyrinth, which in turn recalls the 
Lusus Troiae, the description of which at 5.588-95 sets up a further 
complex association between Crete and the Sibyl. As the boys on horse- 
back trace a path that is compared to the windings of the labyrinth they 
themselves are likened to dolphins. This is significant because Apollo 
Delphinius is associated with Crete and also with the Sibyl. Crete, the 
site of an important cult of Delphinius (and of Pythian Apollo as well),”® 
was believed to be the place of origin of Apollo’s oracular cult at 
Delphi;? one version of this legend is told in the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo (388-539), and a similar one, also involving a dolphin, by Ser- 
vius ad Aeneid 3.332. And a strong connection with the Cretan legend- 
cycle is the role of Apollo Delphinius in the voyage of Theseus to the 
labyrinth.?? Thus the Lusus Troiae is, culturally, a link between Italy 
and Troy, mythologically between Italy and Crete. Virgil moves from 
the Lusus Troiae with its labyrinth and dolphins in Book 5 to the laby- 
rinth in Book 6, and here Apollo Delphinius provides an even firmer 
link: the dolphin was one of the sacra Apollinis, Servius tells us in the 
aforementioned passage, and as such its image was used in their solemn 
rituals by the officials of the Quindecimviral College, ob hoc scilicet, 
quia quindecimviri librorum Sibyllinorum sunt antistites, Sibylla autem 
Apollinis vates et delphinus Apollini sacer est.” 

The names and the parentage of the Sibyl also suggest connections 
with Crete; in examining these we necessarily move off on tangents here 
and there but always come back to Pasiphae, and to Cassandra with 
whom she was identified, the women who, like the Sibyl, are prophet- 
esses and sexual victims. Amalthea, to begin with, is the name both of 
the Cretan nurse of Zeus and, according to Tibullus 2.5.67 and to Varro 
(Lact. Inst. 1.6.6-8), of the Cumaean Sibyl.*° Circe, Pasiphae's sister, is 
sometimes said to be the mother of the Sibyl;?! each of these three, in 


6 Willetts (note 21 above) 174, 262-64; Jacques Dumont, "Les dauphins d'Apol- 
lon" Quaderni di Storia 1 (1975) 57-85 passim, especially 62. 

27In addition to the sources mentioned in note 26 above see Jessen in RE 4 (1921) 
cols. 2514-15. 

?*Wachsmuth in RE 4 (1921) col. 2512. 

?350n the dolphin found early as a symbol of the Quindecimviral College see Jean 
Gagé, Apollon Romazn (Paris 1955) 463. 

3 Rudolf Heinrich Klausen, Aeneas und die Penaten 1 (Hamburg 1839) 299-300 
notes that Amalthea is associated with the Cretan Mt. Ida, the Trojan Sibyl with the 
Trojan Mt. Ida, and the Cumaean Sibyl with her Trojan counterpart. A connection be- 
tween the two mountains is made at den. 3.105 and 112; cf. Servius on 112. 

5318, Eitrem, "Virgile et la Sibylle de Cumes” SO 24 (1945) 89-90, citing Geffcken. 
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her own way, is associated with the transformation of a human being 
into an animal. At the end of Odyssey 10 Circe provides guidance for 
the hero’s journey to the realm of the dead, a role similar to that of 
Virgil’s Sibyl, but it is daedala Circe of 7.282 who most clearly recalls 
the Cretan legend. The Sibyl’s father is also of interest. He is the sea-god 
Glaucus of Anthedon who put in a brief appearance at 5.823 as part of 
the cortege that ensured Aeneas’ safe passage to Cumae (cf. 813), and 
Virgil reminds us of him at 6.36 as he names the Sibyl Dezphobe Glaucz. 
Neither this name nor this filiation is found elsewhere, yet they have 
aroused relatively little curiosity among commentators. Norden (pp. 
117-18) and Austin (p. 47) observe that Glaucus is a prophet and that 
Anthedon is near Chalcis in Euboea, whose inhabitants colonized Cu- 
mae, but more needs to be said. Euboea is mentioned at 6.2 and 42 not 
just for historical interest but because of the latent reference to cattle 
that will come to the surface with Pasiphae and the Sibyl's cave. The 
cult of Apollo Delphinius is associated with Euboean Chalcis,** and 
Euboea is also the name of Glaucus' mother in one legend (Athenaeus 
7.296); in another, his mother is Alcyone, a figure related to Pasiphae.?? 
Pasiphae and Minos had a son named Glaucus (cf. note 9), whose story 
of death and resurrection is in significant respects a doublet of that of 
Glaucus of Anthedon.?^ And as the lover of Ariadne (Athenaeus, loc. 
cit.) the latter Glaucus has a direct connection to this daughter of Pa- 
siphae, the princess who was literally the bride of a god; she is alluded to 
at 6.28 shortly before the reference to him and to the Sibyl, Apollo's 
figurative bride. 

Virgil names another son of Pasiphae, Androgeos, at 6.20. A 
Greek warrior of that name appears in an incident narrated at 2.371- 
93: surprised by-a band of Trojans, he is killed and despoiled by Cor- 
oebus, the suitor of Cassandra (841-43); wearing Androgeos’ armor 
Coroebus dies bravely for her sake (403-26). With the deaths of the real 


32See Ernst Maass, “AIONYZOZ lIEAATIOX" Hermes 23 (1888) 71 and Herman 
Usener, Die Szntfluthsagen (Bonn 1899) 147-48. 

?*Weicker in RE 7 (1929) col. 1416. 

“Weicker loc. cit. note 33 above, who mentions the Cretan associations of 
Glaucus of Anthedon; also Persson (note 21 above) 9-24. Glaucus of Anthedon shares 
with his daughter not only his prophetic gift but also his extreme old age and its conse- 
quences. Like the Cumaean Sibyl in the famous anecdote in Petronius 48.8 who, having 
been granted long life but not eternal youth, is grotesquely weakened by age and wishes 
to die, Glaucus, who had gained immortality but, again, not eternal youth, has become 
so old that he bewails his continued existence (Schol. Plato, Ref. 10.611). 
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and the figurative Androgeos in Book 2 compare letum Androgeo at 
6.20, a reference to the starting-point of the story of Theseus and the 
labyrinth. Cassandra, then, is associated with the Sibyl through her 
troubled relationship with Apollo and through her links with Pasiphae 
and, indirectly, Pasiphae’s son. But she is most closely identified with 
the Sibyl as prophet of the future to Aeneas. We hear at 3.183-87 and 
10.67-68 that Cassandra performed this function, and the similarity is 
not coincidental. As a Trojan prophetess of Apollo she was identified 
with the Trojan Sibyl (or Phrygian, or Erythraean, as she is variously 
called), and she, in turn, with the Cumaean Sibyl, in one version of her 
legend an immigrant to Italy from Erythrae. The Erythraean Sibyl is 
like her Cumaen counterpart and like Cassandra in her hostile relation- 
ship with Apollo; indeed she prophesied that he would kill her.’ More 
will be said about her below. 

The association with Cassandra is strengthened by the Sibyl's 
name, Deiphobe, the feminine equivalent of that of the Trojan Deipho- 
bus whose shade appears later in Book 6 (494-547). Despite this obvious 
pointer, the name has occasioned even less critical discussion than the 
patronymic Glauc?.* But as he tells the Sibyl and Aeneas, Deiphobus 


On this last point see Buchholz in Roscher, Myth. Lex. 4 (1909-1915) col. 797 
and Rzach op. cit. note 20 above cols. 2087-90; cf. also Bouché-Leclercq (note 4 above) 
11.143 and in general Servius on 6.36, 72, 321 and Austin 56-57; also Bouché-Leclercq 
ibid. 148-55, 170-75, 184, cf. 50; Rohde (note 4 above) II. 66-67; Buchholz op. cit. 
above cols. 792-98; Laura C. Green, "Exsequitur Praecepta Sibyllae" CW 11 (1918) 
179-80; Rzach of. cit. above cols. 2082-2092; Pierre Boyancé, La religion de Virgile 
(Paris 1963) 133; Gagé (note 29 above) 446-48, 454-61; J. B. Garstang, "Aeneas and the 
Sibyis" CJ 59 (1963) 97-101. On the prophecy of Cassandra to Aeneas in Troy see Ly- 
cophron, Alex. 1226-82; cf. Davreux (note 4 above) 119-24. The lack of clear distinction 
between the Trojan and Cumaean Sibyls has led to controversy over the identity of the 
seer who prophesies to Aeneas in Tibullus 2.5: is she the Trojan Sibyl, speaking to him 
before he has set out on his journey, or the Cumaean, telling him of his destiny after he 
has arrived in Italy? Since Virgil is interested in associating the two the evidence cited by 
scholars is instructive. In addition to the comments of Kirby Flower Smith, Tibullus: 
Elegies (New York 1913, repr. 1979) on 2.5.19 and 67-68, see (to cite only some of the 
more recent work on this subject) Alfons Kurfess, “Die Sibylle bei Tibull (II, 5)" Würz- 
burger Jahrbücher für die Altertumswissenschaft 3 (1948) 402-405; J. H. Waszink, 
"Vergil and the Sibyl of Cumae” Mnem. 4.1 (1948) 43-58; Burkhart Cardauns, “Zu den 
Sibyllen bei Tib. II.2,5” Hermes 89 (1961) 357-66; Francis Cairns, Tibullus: A Hellenzs- 
tic Poet at Rome (Cambridge 1979) 75-76; Robert J. Ball, Tibullus the Elegist (Got- 
tingen 1983) 196-200. 

?5An article by Jean Hubaux, "Déiphobe et la Sibylle" L'Antiquité Classique 
(1939) 97-109 is to my knowledge the only attempt to examine this issue. Hubaux' obser- 
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was the husband of Helen. Juxtaposing Deiphobus and Helen, Virgil 
calls to mind Deiphobe and Cassandra’s twin brother Helenus, who had 
prophesied to Aeneas at 3.376-463, telling him among other things to 
seek out the Cumaean oracle. Cassandra’s brother is thus associated 
with the Sibyl Deiphobe; as far as Deiphobus is concerned, Helenus 1s 
often mentioned together with him in the Trojan cycle.*’ Like Dei- 
phobe and Cassandra Helenus is, as we have seen, a prophet of Apollo 
who is also an object of the god’s sexual interest. 

But again the Cretan legend becomes relevant. Deiphobus men- 
tions Helen in connection with the Trojan horse, since she led the 
Greeks who emerged from it to attack him, and several motifs in this 
episode recall the story of Pasiphae. Deiphobus describes himself as the 
monimenta of his wife’s betrayal (512); the word was used at 26 of the 
Minotaur, who was also the result of an unspeakable perversion of love, 
Veneris monimenta nefandae. Helen is Deiphobus' egregia conzunx 
(523), and there is an etymological echo of a herd of cattle in this epi- 
thet, imperceptible in its immediate context but rising to the surface if 
we recall the description of Pasiphae in Eclogue 6.52-55 where she wan- 
ders, lovesick, apart from the herd — grex —in which the bull leads his 
oblivious existence. Moreover, commentators note that Virgil repre- 
sents the Trojan horse as pregnant in the Deiphobus episode (516), as he 
had at 2.20, 52, 238, 245, and 258 (Cassandra was first mentioned in 
this context at 246). This image of a person or people inside a hollow 
animal form is found also in the story of Pasiphae conceiving the Mino- 
taur within the artificial cow. And the Sibyl Deiphobe too is, meta- 
phorically, a horse and a cow who becomes pregnant as the result of an 
unnatural union. . 

Virgil does not draw exact parallels but allusively varies and re- 
combines the motifs in these scenes. One such grouping — horse, mont- 
mentum of love — occurs at 5.571-72 in the account of the Lusus Troiae 
that we have seen to be a link to Book 6: Ascanius rides a horse given to 
him by Dido in happier days.?? The second half of the title of this piece, 
"the Marpessan Rock," refers of course to Dido as her shade appears to 
Aeneas at 6.471. It would seem that Dido has nothing to do with what I 


vations on Virgil's depiction of Deiphobus, while of interest in themselves, do not satis- 
factorily account for the use of the feminine form of his name for the Sibyl. 

? Walter Otto in RE 7 (1912) cols. 2844-45. 

** Michael C. J. Putnam, The Poetry of the Aeneid (Cambridge, MA 1965) 216 n. 
27 observes the similarity between these passages. 
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have been discussing, but in fact she has a great deal to do with it, and it 
is through examining these connections that we see the larger thematic 
relevance of Virgil’s account of the Sibyl. 

First of all, Dido has a place in the Cretan context that Virgil es- 
tablishes for Book 6. The mural on the temple at Carthage that depicts 
Aeneas’ past (1.453-93) has its Cretan counterpart in the temple doors 
at Cumae, before which the hero stands at the beginning of Book 6: 
each is the work of a bereaved survivor — Dido, Daedalus — in exile in a 
new land (as is the man who contemplates them). In the simile at 4.68- 
73 Virgil briefly transfers the setting of the Dido episode from Carthage 
to Crete (cf. also 146). But these scenes function as background to a 
matter of greater importance, Dido’s similarity to the women of the 
house of Minos, a similarity that forms one of the links between her and 
the Sibyl. An audience familiar with Catullus 64 will have heard in Di- 
do’s reaction to Aeneas’ departure in Book 4 unmistakable echoes of 
Ariadne’s lament at her betrayal by Theseus.?? Dido is also like Phaedra 
as Euripides portrayed her in the Hzppolytus: each queen, manipulated 
by the gods into an erotic situation that violates her moral scruples, kills 
herself after cursing the man who coldly rejects her in pursuit of his 
loftier goal. These allusions work effectively on the dramatic level, 
deepening the pathos of Dido's plight by likening it to those of other 
anguished heroines. But further analysis is necessary. Phaedra, the 
“shining one,” probably figures in a lunar cult, and it. has been sug- 
gested that Ariadne is a moon goddess;* as we have seen Pasiphae and 
the Sibyl most certainly are. There is some small indication that Dido 
herself figures in myth as a lunar goddess,*! yet a case need not be built 
on this insecure foundation since Virgil offers his own evidence for a link 
between Pasiphae, Dido, and the Sibyl in this respect. From her first 
appearance as the equal of Diana (1.49€-504) to her final one in Book 6 
where she is compared to the moon itself (453-54) —note that Pasiphae 


3 Viktor Péschl, Die Dichtkunst Vergils (Innsbruck and Vienna 1950) 246 sees in 
the regina of 6.28 a reference to Dido as well as to Ariadne; see also William Fitzgerald, 
" Aeneas, Daedalus and the Labyrinth" Arethusa 17.1 (1984) 56 and 63 n. 14 on regina as 
referring to Pasiphae and Ariadne. 

* On Phaedra see ]. Ilberg in Roscher, Myth. Lex. 3.2 (1897-1909) col. 2224 and 
F. Wotke in RE 19 (1938) col. 1545, on Ariadne Stoll in Roscher, Myth. Lex. 1.1 col. 548 
and Willetts (note 21 above) 193. The theory concerning Ariadne has not been widely 
accepted. 

4 Arthur Stanley Pease, Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus (Cam- 
bridge, MA 1935) 22 n. 4. 
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and Phaedra are nearby— Dido is associated with the moon.*? Origi- 
nally comparable to the proud, chaste huntress Diana, Dido soon be- 
comes the victim of the hunt (in the Cretan setting at 4.68-73) and, 
finally, the wan, tainted, moonlike wraith who confronts Aeneas in the 
underworld. 

Like Pasiphae and her daughter Phaedra, Dido is tormented by 
forbidden lust visited on her by the gods for their own purposes — to help 
or punish a man with whom they are concerned. Phaedra and Dido are 
destroyed by the consequences of this lust, Pasiphae forced into a per- 
verse degradation. As lunar figures and as victims of a kind of sexual 
aggression on the part of the gods, in which their own wishes are subor- 
dinated to the divine intentions for a particular man, these three women 
resemble the Sibyl. 

Virgil begins associating Dido and the Sibyl closely in Book 4. He 
compares the raving queen to a maenad (300-303); the word bacchatur 
used of her here characterizes the frenzied Sibyl at 6.78. Moreover, in 
Book 4 Dido tells her sister of the magical remedy for lovesickness alleg- 
edly taught her by a priestess in a temple far to the west, a region whose 
location and chthonic rumblings point towards the Hesperian under- 
world of Book 6 (cf. 4.490-91 and 6.256-57), as do, even more clearly, 
the subsequent invocation of Hecate and the reference to the waters of 
Avernus at 510-11. The “priestess” is a Massylian (483), from the same 
region of Africa in which Dido has made her home (cf. her Massylian 
hunting companions at 132), and even as she anticipates the Sibyl of 
Book 6 she is, in a basic sense, Dido herself, since she is a contrivance of 
the queen's own distraught imagination, part of her plan for her own 
suicide. 

The association of Dido with a North African, Sibylline figure is 
not accidental, for Dido's other name is Elissa (4.335, 610; 5.3) and this 
is the name of the Libyan Sibyl.*? This Sibyl is ultimately identical with 
her Trojan counterpart,** that is to say the Erythraean Sibyl with 
whom, as we have seen, the Cumaean was identified. The important 
point here is that not only Erythrae claimed to be the birthplace of the 


#See G. S. Duclos, "Dido as Triformis Diana" Vergilius 15 (1969) 33-41 on Dido 
as Hecate, Diana, and Luna; also J. G. P. Best, "Het motief van het labyrint in de 
Aeneis" Lampas 3 (1971) 247-48 on Pasiphae and Dido associated with the moon. 

33See Suidas s.v. ZíBUAAa and Bouché-Leclercq (note 4 above) 11.161; on 191 he 
draws a connection between Dido-Elissa and this Sibyl. 

* Bouché-Leclercq, zbid. 
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Phrygian Sibyl, but also Marpessus: the Erythraean and Marpessan Sib- 
yls are one and the same,* and Dido, at 6.471, pale and inexorable, is 
compared to a Marpessan rock (Marpesia cautes). Marpessus in the 
Troad is a different place from Mt. Marpessa (sometimes called Mar- 
pessus) on Paros, but the variant Marm- in the spelling of Marpessus*® 
facilitates the association with the source of the fine white Parian mar- 
ble. And beyond this, Virgil has a number of ways in which he links the 
Marpessan Sibyl with Dido. 

The Phrygian Sibyl's name was, traditionally, Herophile, and this 
was a name also of the Cumaean Sibyl, who seems originally to have 
been "dear to Hera” because she was that goddess’ priestess.*” Dido, of 
course, is the protégée and faithful worshipper of Juno. And another 
Sibylline name is of interest, for the Trojan Sibyl, saying that she was 
not only the wife but also the sister of Apollo, called herself Artemis 
(Pausanias 10.12.2). Thus we can extend the comparison already made 
of Dido with Diana and the moon, for her "husband" Aeneas is com- 
pared to Apollo as he sets out on the fateful hunt that will unite him 
with her (4.143-50). Apollo in this simile is on his way to Delos, where 
his cult was founded by Theseus after the successful escape from the 
labyrinth*® (Cretans participate in the celebration at 146); this link to 
the beginning of Book 6 is strengthened in an interesting way by the 
words premit crinem fingens of Aeneas/ Apollo, irresistibly attractive to 
the huntress Dido/Diana at 148; Apollc at 6.80 overcomes the Sibyl, 
Diana's priestess, fingitque premendo. 

What happens in their encounter in the underworld 1s, of course, 
that Dido is now the one who coldly rejects impassioned pleas for under- 
standing, the reverse of the situation in Book 4. In Carthage Aeneas was 
the stronger of the two. Dido in her grief had compared him to a savage 
rock (366-67), but earlier, at the moment of his first meeting with Dido, 
Aeneas had been likened to a work of art made with Parian marble 
(1.593). Now, in the underworld, it is she who is unresponsive, the Mar- 
pesia cautes. 


*5See the sources listed in note 35 above, particularly Klausen, Buchholz, Rzach, 
Bouché-Leclercq. 

*$See Ruge in RE 14 (1930) col. 1918. 

*"For Herophile as the name of the Cumaean Sibyl see Varro in Lactant. Inst. 
1.1.16; on the interpretation of the name Rzach (note 20 above) col. 2085, Bouché- 
Leclercq (note 4 above) 11.155; for the Sibyl as prophet of Juno Gagé (note 29 above) 44- 
45, 49-50. 

38 For sources see Stengel in RE 4 (1901) col. 2433. 
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The conflict between Erythrae and Marpessus for the honor of be- 
ing the birthplace of the Phrygian Sibyl arose from a verse attributed to 
her in which she said she came from épuOpr| Mápnnoooq, the earth 
around Marpessus being red.*? But Marpessus is also called Marmessus, 
and the marble in Mt. Marpessa is pure white. Virgil seems to have been 
working with this juxtaposition of red and white in his picture of Dido in 
Book 6. First we get a flash of dark red in 450 with the fresh wound of 
Phoenzssa Dido: this epithet, calling to mind the crimson dye associated 
with her country, reinforces the image of the wound, a bloody one as we 
saw at 4.664-65 and 687; but this stark red is contrasted with the pale 
shade herself, who appears like the new moon barely glimpsed through 
clouds, a double image of pale and diaphanous whiteness. Then Virgil 
subtly modulates the contrast. Red warm blood becomes fire as Aeneas 
addresses the burning — ardentem — Dido (467), and the slip of moon 
remains cold but solidifies into hard flint and white marble (471). Dido 
has been burning with passion ever since Book 1; there Virgil had 
punned with ardesczt . . . Phoenissa at 713-14 as he would later in Book 
6, but the idea appeared at 660 and 688, to be repeated at 4.1-2, 66-67, 
and 101. The bold image of a rock cold, hard and white but inwardly 
hot with fire that Virgil uses at 6.471 to describe the unresponsive but 
embittered Dido was anticipated at the beginning of the book: with szlex 
in the later passage compare the semina flammae / abstrusa in venis 
silicis of 6-7. 

But it is ultimately the Marpessan marble that concerns us. Mt. 
Marpessa evokes the birthplace of the "red" Erythraean Sibyl who is the 
same as the Cumaean, and its hard whiteness is an effective part of the 
dramatic picture of Dido in the underworld. But we must consider Mar- 
pessa herself, whose story is first told at Iad 9.556-64. Her daughter 
Cleopatra was given the name Alcyone in memory of Marpessa's own 
grief when, the young bride of Idas, she was snatched away by the amo- 
rous Apollo. As is well known, Dido plays a role similar to that of the 
historical Cleopatra in Virgil's own time, and we have encountered the 
name Alcyone before as that of the mother of Glaucus of Anthedon. As 
for Marpessa, further details of her story are given by later writers. The 
one that concerns u¥ is the choice she made between the two men who 
claimed her. Asked by Zeus if she wished to be the wife of Apollo or of 
Idas she chose the latter because, she said, as a mortal he would grow 


*3See Pausanias 10.12.3-4 and Buchholz (note 35 above) cols. 792-98; Rzach ibid. 
cols. 2082-89; Klausen tbid. 236-38. 
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old with her and not reject her (Apollodorus 1.61; cf. Eustathius ad 
loc.). There is a remarkable similarity between her thoughts on this 
matter and those of Ovid's Cumaean Sibyl. Foreseeing her decline into 
even more extreme old age, this Sibyl laments: nec amata videbor/ nec 
placuisse deo, Phoebus quoque forsitan ipse/ vel non cognoscet, vel di- 
lexisse negabit (Met. 14.149-51). In transferring this element of Mar- 
pessa's story to his Cumaean Sibyl, Ovid may have known of some source 
that linked the two, or perhaps he knew that Marpessae was a generic 
term for the mistresses of Apollo." Aeneas had been compared to 
Apollo at 4.143-50, and he had invoked the authority of Apollo when 
breaking away from Dido (345-46). Virgil’s Sibyl is not able to reject the 
god who hurts her, but Dido, like Marpessa returning to her original 
husband, flees Aeneas to rejoin her coniunx pristinus, Sychaeus (6.472- 
74). - 

This choice will require further discussion; for the moment a num- 
ber of other points about Marpessa need to be made. First, I conclude 
the survey of the pervasive allusions to Crete in Virgil’s portraits of the 
Sibyl and Dido by observing that Pasiphae’s son Androgeos, whose 
death was sculpted on Daedalus’ doors, was a king of Paros, the island 
on which Mt. Marpessa is located. Columns of this mountain’s fine mar- 
ble were used in the Egyptian labyrinth, the model for the Cretan one 
(Pliny 36.86); the marble itself was quarried on the northeast side of Mt. 
Marpessa in underground galleries that had many entrances,” that is, 
in a labyrinthine structure like that of the Sibyl’s cave with its hundred 
doors. 

Then there is Marpessa’s name, thought to mean “she who 
snatches or captivates” because of her beauty; Eustathius (on Iliad 
9.553) compares her to Helen in this respect, deriving the names from 
Wapriteiv and &Agiv. We have seen that Helen's husband Deiphobus has 
a name equivalent to that of the Cumaean Sibyl, but here the relevant 
point is that Aeneas is likened to Paris in a context that implies the figu- 
rative identification of Dido and Helen (4.215). Whether or not Virgil 
had this comparison in mind in Book 6 he is surely punning on the pre- 
sumed etymology of Marpessa's name at 472 where Dido, rejecting 
Aeneas, corripuit sese. Furthermore, Marpessa’s husband Idas was the 


* Arnobius, Adv. Nat. 4.26, cited by Höfer/ Weizsäcker in Roscher, Myth. Lex. 
2.2 (1894-1897) col. 2385. Bouché-Leclercq (note 4 above) I1.151 n. 7 observes that the 
story of Marpessa is similar to that of the Sibyl. 

5!Eiehn in RE 3A (1929) col. 2262. 
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close companion of his brother Lynceus; it is Lynceus who, in Apollo- 
nius Rhodius 4.1477-78, sees Hercules in the passage about the new 
moon that served as Virgil's model for Aeneas' glimpse of Dido in Book 
6. Idas had originally kidnapped Marpessa from the shrine of Artemis, 
another of the many connections with the moon goddess that have ap- 
peared in the course of this discussion. The fact that Marpessa was kid- 
napped a second time, by Apollo, suggests that her name should be con- 
strued passively, as "she who is snatched away”; at least Homer seems to 
allude to this meaning when he says that Apollo piv ávrjprtaoe (9.564). 
But Virgil, who associates Dido/Marpessa with the Cumaean Sibyl, may 
have in mind the active meaning, since he has another "snatcher," the 
Harpy Celaeno, represent herself as a prophetess of Apollo (3.250-52). 

To return to the scene of Dido's rejection of Aeneas as he pleads 
with her in Book 6, we think first of Marpessa and Apollo here. But 
Marpe was the name of an Amazon (Diodorus 4.16), Marpesia —the 
form Virgil uses— of an Amazon queen (Justin 2.4; Orosius 1.15), and 
Dido is compared to the Amazon queen Penthesilea immediately before 
she first appears, at 1.490-93. 'The comparison is, of course, implicit, 
but nonetheless unmistakable. Dido, brave leader of her people and 
spurner of male attentions, is the Penthesilea who, like the Carthagin- 
ian queen, burns (ardet, 491; the analogy is incidentally reinforced by 
subnectens in 492 and subnectit, 4.139). The Amazons fight /unatis 
peltis (490; cf. 11.663) — another moon image in connection with Dido, 
this time effecting a transition to the ensuing, explicit comparison of the 
queen to Diana. Legend has it that Achilles fell in love with Penthesilea 
after he had slain her (Apollodorus, Ep. 5.1; Servius on Aen. 1.491), 
and this is something like what happens with Aeneas and Penthesilea/ 
Marpesia/ Dido in Book 6. While still in Carthage, when they quar- 
reled, he had been cold to her. Now, after she is dead, he addresses her 
lovingly (455), showing the deep emotion that might well have kept her 
alive had he been able to express it earlier. 

Marpessa was offered a free choice. Dido was partly encouraged, 
partly forced by the gods to compromise herself and then, again at di- 
vine behest, was abandoned by her lover, but she is able to maintain the 
independence necessary to repudiate an appeal to divine exigency, to 
the zussa deum (6.461), offered as an excuse for emotional neglect. Her 
bitter words at 4.371-80 form one of the few passages in the poem that 
explicitly raise tbe issue of theodicy: 


iam iam nec maxima Iuno 
nec Saturnius haec oculis pater aspicit aequis. 
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nusquam tuta fides. eiectum litore, egentem 
excepi et regnt demens in parte locavi. 
amissam classem, socios a morte reduxi 

(heu furiis incensa feror!): nunc augur Apollo, 
nunc Lyciae sortes, nunc et Iove missus ab ipso 
interpres divum fert horrida iussa per auras. 
scilicet is superis labor est, ea cura quietos 
sollicitat. 


Despite her strenuous efforts the Sibyl does not manifest this de- 
gree of personal integrity. Dido/Marpessa and the Sibyl illustrate an 
idea Virgil explores throughout the Aenezd, and this larger scope shows 
that the fact that they are women is relevant just to the manner of their 
victimization. The observation that the Sibyl was the tormented bride of 
Apollo was what made it possible for us to identify her with Dido/Mar- 
pessa, the tormented bride of Aeneas/Apollo, but ultimately the poet is 
interested in victimization as such, in the more general issue of the re- 
sponse of human beings when confronted with divine temptation, or 
divine force, or by what these symbolize in the Aenezd: the superhuman 
dynamics of political and historical movements. Marpessa and the Sibyl 
represent the extremes in a range of variants, a consideration of which 
will eventually lead us to Aeneas himself. 

lapyx son of Iasus is in a situation fairly close to Marpessa’s 
(12.391-97). Beloved by Apollo, he was tempted by an offer of all the 
god's gifts that would make him supreme in various skills; instead he 
chose only tlie art of healing so that, though living in obscurity, he 
might ministér to his sick father. Thus Iapyx, given a choice, does not 
allow Apollo's love to interfere with a close human relationship. Juturna 
was not offered the opportunity to withhold herself from a god's amo- 
rous attentions, but, unlike the Sibyl, she was given in exchange for her 
virginity what must have seemed to the god in question, Jupiter, a gen- 
erous recompense: immortality, and presumably, since she was made a 
water nymph, the eternal youth and beauty that go with that role. But 
in an important and moving speech recalling Dido's impugning of di- 
vine justice in Book 4 she wishes she could choose to reject immortality 
in favor of helping her mortal brother in his time of need, even of dying 
with him, since life without him holds no joy for her: 


haec pro virginitate reponit [sc. Iuppiter]? 
quo vitam dedit aeternam? cur mortis adempta est 
condicio? possem tantos finire dolores 
nunc certe, et misero fratri comes ire per umbras! 
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immortalis ego? aut quicquam mihi dulce meorum 
te sine, frater, erit? o quae satis ima dehiscat 
terra mihi, Manisque deam demittat ad imos? (12.878-84) 


Nisus, too, in the episode related at 9.176-445, chooses to defend 
an intimate relationship, though what he gives up for it is less clear to 
him than in the case of Marpessa, Iapyx, and Juturna. He and Euryalus 
are impelled by the strong desire for high adventure and personal glory, 
not’by patriotism, to cross through the enemy camp to reach Aeneas in 
Pallanteum. Euryalus proves unable to subordinate his self-centered de- 
sire for booty to strategic prudence, and he is trapped when the Italians 
see a glint from a helmet he has taken. It is at this point that Nisus faces 
a choice: he could save himself and win the glory he coveted (and inci- 
dentally in so doing serve his people's cause) by continuing on to Aeneas 
and leaving Euryalus to certain death, or he could return to the battle in 
order to rescue Euryalus or to die in the attempt. An emotional man, he 
does not articulate the choice for himself but hastens to join his friend in 
what turns out to be death for both of them. But this episode of a rather 
unheroic nighttime raid reminiscent of its unsavory model in Iliad 10, of 
personal inclination followed to the detriment of political service, has a 
surprising conclusion. Uncharacteristically, the poet sheds his narrative 
anonymity and addresses Nisus and Euryalus: 


Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 

nulla dies umquam memori vos eximet aevo, 

dum domus Aeneae Capitoli immobile saxum 

accolet imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. (446-49) 


These are two people with no abstract political ideals, with no 
clear sense of society other than as a source of rewards for personal dar- 
ing (or, as in 5.343-44, for personal charm). But the depth of their de- 
votion warrants their being commemorated throughout the existence of 
the Rome in whose establishment they played so negligible a role. 

Nisus' return to the chaos of the battlefield brings to mind that of 
Aeneas to war-torn Troy to seek Creusa at the end of Book 2 and the 
reverse of this situation at the end of Book 4, where the hero leaves Dido 
behind in Carthage as he sails forth on his mission. These are stages in a 
growing awareness of the historical force majeure that is shaping his 
life. As he leaves Troy Aeneas neither assents to nor even understands 
the power that is moving him on to Italy; leaving Carthage he does not, 
for himself, wish to go to Italy (4.361) and still less to put Troy forever 
behind him (330-44), but he has come to understand that his own pref- 
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erences are irrelevant. As late as 5.700-703 he shows hesitation. But 
from Book 6 on Aeneas no longer walks backwards into the future. An- 
chises kindles him with the love of glory to come (899) and this commit- 
ment to his fate will be symbolized by his joyful lifting of the shield, 
wrought with scenes of Roman history, at the end of Book 8. This pro- 
cess is accompanied by a gradual weakening of Aeneas’ personal ties,” 
so that by the end of Book 8 he is firmly delineated as a contrast to 
Nisus, who will sacrifice all for love in the following book. 

Unlike Nisus, lapyx, and Marpessa, Aeneas has no choice. But 
also unlike Dido and Juturna, who are constrained, and unlike the poet, 
who speaks out at the end of the Nisus episode, he never articulates and 
defends a set of opposing values. The closest he comes to this is 4.340-47 
where, though inwardly disturbed, he is nonetheless able calmly to de- 
scribe the surrender of his own will to that of the gods. Contrast Dido's 
bitter, explicit challenge to divine justice shortly afterwards (371-80, 
quoted p. 75 above): even as she rages in passion (376) she reasons at a 
high level of intellectual abstraction, protesting the gods' injustice and 
observing the irony of their involvement in Aeneas' life given the Epicu- 
rean detachment they are supposed to maintain. She makes this obser- 
vation about his relationship to the gods; when Aeneas resists his fate, in 
the first three books of the poem, he does so, like the Sibyl, without 
conceptualizing what is happening to him. Essentially an unreflective 
man, he is for that very reason an ideal agent of history. He has no ab- 
stract ideas on this subject, only emotions. The gods, taking from him 
his homeland, his wife, his father, and Dido, bring him to the point 
where these emotions, battered into submission, can be redirected to 
divine ends. The eternal life on earth he earns in exchange for these acts 
of violence done to him is not even, like Juturna's, his own, but that of 
Rome. 

Book 6 is a turning point. The rape of the Sibyl is a concentrated, 
striking example of the victimization of those chosen to be the agents of 
the gods: the will and identity of the individual are subdued by the 
stronger power and molded to its ends. It is important to watch what 
happens to the Sibyl in the course of this book. A dramatic figure who 
dominates the opening scene, who functions as a brusque, vigorous 
guide through those regions of the underworld that evoke the past, the 


**For a more detailed treatment of this idea and of related aspects of the motif of 
love in the poem see my previous study, "Invitus, regina . . . : Aeneas and the Love of 
Rome" AJP 106 (1985) 447-55. 
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Sibyl suddenly fades from view when Aeneas enters Elysium and turns 
towards the future. The brief reminder that she is still with Aeneas 
when he leaves the underworld (897) comes as a surprise, for we have by 
this point forgotten all about her — about the figure who loomed so large 
at the beginning of the book. In the same way Aeneas is, figuratively, 
raped: everything that he considers essential to himself is taken away 
violently, and he is forced to accept within himself an alien identity, in 
his case that of exile and agent of history. Like the Sibyl he is made, as it 
were, to speak not his own words but those of the god (6.50; cf. Cicero, 
De div. 1.67; Horace 3.25.18). 

And like her he will be dropped when he has served his purpose, 
the fate Marpessa and Ovid's Sibyl feared. The Sibyl dominates Book 6 
until she gets Aeneas to Elysium, where Anchises takes over as prophet 
of the future. Likewise, Aeneas dominates the poem, but from the 
god's-eye view of history vouchsafed us in Book 1 we see that once 
Aeneas gets Iulus safely established in Italy his function will be over, 
and he will be swept off the stage of history to an end mentioned but not 
emphasized in the poem, an honorable outsider's seat in the sky (1.258- 
60; 12.794-95),?* the Pythagorean equivalent, in this context, of the 
gold watch. He is to rule in Italy for three years (1.265-66). But — the 
emphatic initial at marks Jupiter’s coming to the main point — the boy 
with the great Julian name will rule for thirty years, his people for three 
hundred, the Romans themselves forever. And later, as the battle rages 
in Italy, Aeneas’ own mother pleads with Jupiter for the safety of her 
grandson; Aeneas himself, she says, may be left to the vicissitudes of 
fortune, but the boy must survive (10.46-50). On a small scale and a 
larger one, Virgil draws our sympathy to people — the Sybil, Aeneas— 
who on the ultimate scale, that of history, play only a preliminary, tem- 
porary role, but one in which they are made to suffer. 

And as for Dido as she appears in Books 4 and 6, in her own right 
she reminds us of what Aeneas has given up, of the warping of his emo- 
tional life as he conforms to his destiny, and of the possibility of resisting 
the gods' will, however futilely, with reasoned indignation. In the figu- 
rative role of Marpessa she reminds us that where there is no compulsion 
people do not choose an exalted, godlike destiny over an intimate, hu- 
man one. Yet Virgil does not deny the value of the Roman achievement. 
Juxtaposing Nisus and Euryalus, who can scarcely see beyond them- 
selves and each other, and, on the other hand, the domus Aeneae and 


**On astral immortality see the above-mentioned study, 449 n. 3. 
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its zmperzum as equally worthy of eternal remembrance (9.446-49), he 
expresses an ambivalence like the one he arouses in readers of Book 6. 
There the Sibyl and Dido fight against the men who hurt them for the 
sake of Rome, and the reader suffers along with them. But by the end of 
the book, after Anchises’ long, magnificent speech, we too find our- 
selves kindled by the love of Roman glory to come (889)— the very love 
that seemed so brutal when it had to force its way into prophetic utter- 
ance through the Sibyl, so unfeeling when it was invoked by the depart- 
ing Aeneas in Book 4 (347). Our own ambivalent response gives us in- 
sight into the irony of human life caught up in the movement of history. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


THE SPEECH OF NUMIDICUS AT GELLIUS, N.A. 1.6! 


Aulus Gellius at N.A. 1.6 records two fragments of a censorial 
speech de ducendis uxoribus: 


Si sine uxore possemus, Quirites, omnes ea molestia careremus; set 
quoniam ita natura tradidit, ut nec cum illis satis commode, nec sine illis 
ullo modo vivi possit, saluti perpetuae potius quam brevi voluptati con- 
sulendum est. 


Di immortales plurimum possunt; sed non plus velle nobis debent quam 
parentes. Át parentes, si pergunt liberi errare, bonis exheredant. Quid 
ergo nos ab immortalibus dissimilius expectemus, nisi malis rationibus 
finem facimus? Is demum deos propitios esse aecum est, qui sibi adversa- 
rii non sunt. Dii immortales virtutem adprobare, non adhibere debent.? 


Gellius’ attribution of the speech to Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidi- 
cus, censor in 102-101 &.c., has almost universally been regarded as a 
mistake for Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, who was censor in 131- 
30 B.c.. This is because both Livy, Per. 59 and Suetonius, Aug. 89.2 
record that Augustus once read to the Senate a speech on the subject of 
marriage and procreation, whicb Livy says was that of the censor of 131 
B.C. Since Livy's contemporary testimony is preferable, and since the ex- 
istence of two famous censorial speeches on the same subject is deemed 
unlikely, it is held that Gellius is in error.’ J. C. Rolfe argued that these 


'] thank James Cusick, William V. Harris, Morton Smith, and the anonymous 
reader for their helpful comments on this paper. 

?The text is that of P. K. Marshall, OCT (1968), who followed Hosius. In the 
second fragment the reading of "quid . . . expectemus" is problematic. Hertz, followed 
by H. Malcovati, ORF* 18, 6 and 7, printed "quid ergo nos divinitus expectemus.” G. B. 
Perini, "Un frammento metelliano in Gellio," Bollettino d: studi latini 9 (1979) 67, read 
"quid ergo nos dissimilius divinitus expectemus.” 

*Malcovati included the passage under Macedonicus’ works, and of the Gellian 
ascription wrote, "Macedonicum intellegendum esse optimo iure contendit Cima p. 98 
omnesque fere consentiunt." The arguments of A. Cima, L'eloquenza latina prima di 
Cicerone (Roma 1903) (which were also praised by P. Fraccaro, "Studi sull' eta dei Grac- 
chi" Studi Storici 5 [1912] 337, n. 1), are directed against H. Meyer, ORF? (Zurich 1842) 
p. 275. In the first edition of his work (Paris 1837), Meyer accepted the attribution of 
Gellius and recorded two speeches, one in 102-101 B.C. (p. 204) and another in 131-30 
B.C. (p. 251). But in the second edition at p. 161, Meyer rejected the Gellian ascription 
and credited the fragment to Macedonicus. Yet at pp. 275f., in despair ("ego nescio 
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were two different speeches, but was refuted by Adolf Berger, in what is 
the most comprehensive treatment of the subject.* Yet objections can be 
raised against the communis opinio. Berger advanced a number of rea- 
sons for a single speech by Macedonicus, some stronger than others; the 
weaker arguments will be dealt with first. 


etiam libros totos et senatui recitavit (sc. Augustus) et populo notos per 
edictum saepe fecit, ut orationes Q. Metelli de prole augenda et Rutili de 
modo aedificiorum, quo magis persuaderet utramque rem non a se primo 
animadversam, sed antiquis iam tunc curae fuisse. 

Suet. dug. 89.2 


Suetonius’ placing of Metellus’ speech before that of Rutilius (the latter 
was delivered perhaps in 111 s.c.) suggested to Berger that the speech de 
prole augenda had to be that of the censor of 131-30 s.c. "in view of 
Suetonius’ observation of historical sequence.'"? Aside from the likeli- 
hood that here Suetonius refers to the sequence in which Augustus read 
these speeches, and the fact that Suetonius does not always follow 
chronological sequence when citing literary and forensic works,? 
Berger's point is superfluous. 





quam recte"), Meyer reversed himself and gave the fragments to Numidicus, arguing 
that Gellius is more reliable than Livy. Cima refuted Meyer by showing that if it is a 
question of a single speech, the contemporary evidence of Livy is preferable, but Cima 
did not fully address the possibility of two speeches. The validity of his argument that if 
there had been a dispute over the authorship of the speech, Gellius would have noted it, 
rests on the assumption that we are dealing with a single speech. 

A. Berger, "Note on Gellius, N.A., 1.6,” AJP 67 (1946) 323, n. 16, gave an im- 
pressive list of supporters for the idea that Gellius' ascription is an error. To these may be 
added: F. Calonghi, "Un passo di Gellio," Hzstoria 4 (1930) 280ff.; E. H. Warmington, 
ROL III, p. 206, n."a"; A. E. Douglas, M. Tulli Ciceronis Brutus (Oxford 1966) pp. 
237-38; R. Marache, Aulu-Gelle, Les Nuits Attiques I—IV (Paris 1967) p. 30, n. 1; A. 
E. Astin, Scipio Aemilianus (Oxford 1967) p. 237, n. 1; P. A. Brunt, Italian Manpower 
(Oxford 1971) p. 75; G. B. Perini, op. cit, 65-70; and K. Galinsky, "Augustus' Legisla- 
tion on Morals and Marriage," Philologus 125 (1981) 131. Gellius' attribution was ac- 
cepted by Mommsen, St.R IP p. 373, n. 1; H. M. Hornsby, A. Gelli, Noctium Atti- 
carum Liber I (Dublin 1936) p. 92; and D. Daube, “The Duty of Procreation," PCA 74 
(1977) 19. 

‘J. C. Rolfe, The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius (New York 1927) I, p. 30, n. 1; 
refuted by Berger, AJP 67 (1946) 320-28. 

5Berger, op. cit. 326. For the conjectured date of Rutilius’ speech, ORF* 44.2. 

See Suet. Aug. 85 with H, Malcovati, Imperatoris Caearis Augusti operum 
fragmenta‘ (Torino 1969) pp. xii and xxxix f.; and Suet. Jul. 49. 
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Q. Pompeius Q. Metellus, tunc primum uterque ex plebe facti censores, 
lustrum condiderunt — Q, Metellus censor censuit, ut cogerentur omnes 
ducere uxores liberorum creandorum causa. Exstat oratio eius, quam 
Augustus Caesar, [cum] de maritandis ordinibus ageret, velut in haec 
tempora scriptam in senatu recitavit. 

Livy, Per. 59 


The Livian notice all but assures that the speech which Suetonius men- 
tions is that of Macedonicus, but this has no bearing on the question of 
the authorship of the speech Gellius quotes. 

More germane was Berger's reference to a theory proposed by Ci- 
chorius, and greatly favored by Lucilian scholars, which finds in a frag- 
ment of that satirist a topical reference to the speech in Gellius 1.6, and 
thereby dates the speech to the 130’s s.c. and credits it to Macedonicus.” 


homines ipsi hanc sibi molestiam ultro atque aerumnam offerunt; 
ducunt uxores, producunt, quibus haec faciant, liberos. 
Lucilius, fr. 678-79 M — 644-45 ROL 


While it cannot be denied that Lucilius, or other contemporary 
poets, may have made light of Macedonicus' plea for marriage and chil- 
dren, there is no necessary connection between these lines and the frag- 
ments in N.A. 1.6, nor do these lines prove anything about the date or 
authorship of the speech which Gellius refers to. The sentiment ex- 
pressed in the first Gellian fragment, that marriage is a necessary evil, 
was a commonplace of Greek popular philosophy and is frequently 
found in Greek comedy.? Lucilius' lines give voice to an idea equally 
common in Greek and Latin literature: that men make their own misery 
by marrying and having children.? There is nothing rarefied about ei- 


"Berger, op. cit. 327 f. Cichorius, Untersuchungen zu Lucilius (Berlin 1908) pp. 
138-34; approved by Fraccaro, (note 3 above) 342, n. 5; W. Schmitt, Satirenfragmente 
des Lucilius aus den Büchern XXVI-X XX (München 1914) p. 28; Kappelmacher, RE 
13 col. 1623; N. Terzagni Lucilio (Torino 1934) pp. 14 and 146ff.; Warmington, ROL 
III p. 206, n. "a" ^and W. Krenkel, Lucilius, Satiren, Berlin, 1970 ( Schriften u. Quellen 
der alten Welt 23.2) II 366f., # 634-35, Earlier, F. Marx, C. Lucilii Carminum Reliquae 
II (Leipzig 1905), p. 247, had pointed out the personal enmity between Lucilius and 
Macedonicus. Cichorius, p. 134, saw a contemporary reference to Macedonicus' speech 
in a fragment of the comic poet Afranius ( Com. 360-62, Ribb.?). 

8Cf. Suasrion, fr. 3 Kock; Aristophanes, Lys. 1038; Philemon, fr. 196 Kock; and 
Menander, fr. 651 Kock — 578 Koerte. 

?This idea has a long history in Greek literature beginning with Hesiod, Th. 591ff. 
Also see Democritus, 55A 170 Diels, and frgs. 275-76; Antiphon sophist, fr. 49 Diels; 
Euripides, Alc. 885-88; Plato, Alc. H 142 B-C; Antiphanes, fr. 292 Kock; Alexis, fr. 146 
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ther idea and no general reason to suppose one passage depended on the 
other. A more specific connection has been seen in the use of the word 
molestia in both passages to describe married life, and it has been sug- 
gested that perhaps Lucilius borrowed the word from Macedonicus' 
speech to mock the censor.!? This places a great burden on a single 
word. Molestia is not uncommon in Roman comedy, where it is used 
with some frequency by men to characterize their relationships with 
women. In a Plautine prologue molestza is specifically used to describe 
wives: 


matronae tacitae specent, tacitae rideant, 
canora hic voce sua tinnire temperent, 
domum sermones fabulandi conferant, 
ne et hic viris sint et domi molestiae. 
Poen. 33-35" 


Moreover, since marriage, or a wife, was frequently denoted in Greek 
comedy by the words kakóv, Bápog or qoprtíov,!? and since in this con- 
text molesiza is an appropriate Latin equivalent for any of these, it is 
likely that the use of molestia for married life was even more common 
than the extant literature indicates. Therefore, a connection between 
the Lucilian lines and the speech in Gellius 1.6 which is based on the 
coincidence of the use of molestia is very tenuous. 

In regard to the authorship of the fragments at N.A. 1.6, the issue 


K; Philemon, fr. 239 K; Epicurus, fr. 525 Usener; Bion, Diog. Laert. 4.48; and Gell. 
N.A. 5.11; Terence, Ad. 867f. At Plautus, Ep. 178 the word aerumna is used of a wife. 
A full collection of the Greek material was made by F. Buddenhagen, nepi yápou (Diss. 
Basel 1919). 

YBy Cichorius (note 7 above) 133-34, who saw it as a possibility; Warmington, 
ROL Ill p. 206, recorded it without Cichorius' qualification. 

See also Plaut. Men. 827. Molestza occurs ten times in Plautus, five in Terence, 
and is used of women at Plaut. Mil. 69 and Ter. Eun. 77 and 928. There is some ques- 
tion over the authorship of the lines quoted from the Poenulus prologue, but they seem 
to have a good claim to Plautine originality; see K. Abel, Dze Plautusprologe (Mülheim, 
1955) 89-95, and H. D. Jocelyn, "Imperator histricus," YCS 21 (1969) 97-123. 

"Buddenhagen, (note 9 above) 18, wrote, "innumerabiles fere locos (hos quoque 
maiore ex parte comicorum) quibus genus muliebre matrimoniumve tamque KAKÓV, 
Bapos, qopriov, vinculum viri libertatem constringens vel ipsa pernicies denotatur repu- 
diaturque . . ."; references follow, many of which are from Stobaeus, IV 22,2 and IV 
22,7 (Hense). 

8G. Ch. Hanson, "Molestia nuptiarum," WZ Rostock 12 (1963) 215ff., collected 
the evidence for the theme in early Christian literature, and traced its origin to earlier 
Greek literature. 
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is simply whether an error by Gellius is more likely than two censorial 
speeches on the same topic, the second of which was delivered in 102- 
101 5.c. Modern scholarship has shown Aulus Gellius to have been a very 
careful writer, and he was especially so when attributing works to au- 
thors. Rolfe counted 275 authors whom Gellius cites by name. Incorrect 
names occur, but the mistakes are all of the same type (e.g., Laelius for 
Aelius at N.A. 1.18.1; 3.3.12; 5.21.6; Cato for Varro at N.A. 6.10.2; 
the praenomen of Asinius Pollio given as M. instead of C. at N.A. 
1.22.19); the likelihood is strong that they are transcriptional errors. 
The Macedonicus/Numidicus variation is totally different.!* Moreover, 
the way in which Gellius describes the author of the censorial speech he 
quotes indicates that the ascription to Numidicus cannot have been a 
careless slip. At N.A. 1.6.1 Gellius writes, "oratio Metelli Numidici, 
gravis ac diserti viri," and a page further on at 1.6.5, "sed enim Metel- 
lum...sanctum virum, illa gravitate et fide praeditum. . . .” The ca- 
pitulum to N. A. 7.11 has, "Verba ex oratione Q. Metelli Numidici, 
quae libuit meminisse, ad officium gravitatis dignitatisque vitae ducen- 
tia." Few persons are called gravis in Noctes Atticae, and with the ex- 
ception of Numidicus the term is reserved by Gellius for scholars and 
philosophers.!? But Metellus Numidicus was famous for his gravitas. 
Sallust does claim that he lost his composure when he was superseded in 
Africa by Marius, "neque lacrumas tenere neque moderari linguam," 
but Sallust's account of Metellus' subsequent actions, as well as the gen- 
eral Sallustian characterization of the man, is clearly biased. If the story 
is true, it represents a lapse.!? Numidicus won his reputation as a ver 


"See also N.A. 7.15.5, Ancius for Cincius; N.A. 2.24.8, Laelius for Laevius; 
N. A. 3.10.6, Aristides for Aristarchus (?). At N.A. 10.26.1 Asinius Pollio is mentioned 
without praenomen. Rolfe's count of 275 authors is given at p. xvii of his edition (see note 
4 above). Of Gellius' reliability Hosius, RE 7 col. 995, wrote, ". . . durchweg getreu 
wiedergegebenen Zitaten aus etwa 250 Autoren." At N.A. 6.6.3, Gellius gives the wrong 
title for a work of Aristotle, and there are incorrect book or chapter numbers at N.A. 
1.2.6; 1.22.8; and 12.7.8. 

15 Gravis is used of Varro (N.A. 17.18), Seneca (N.A. 12.2.1.), and Titus Castri- 
cius (N.A. 13.22.1, cf. 11.13.1). The word is used of Plato and Xenophon (N.A. 
14.3.7), Hierocles the Stoic ( N. 4. 9.5.8), and Thucydides is called "gravissimus auctor" 
(N.A. 1.11.1); it is applied to philosophers at N.A. 1.6.7; 7.13.8, and 17.19.4. 

léSall, Iug. 82.2; the passage continues, ". . . vir egregius in aliis artibus nimis 
molliter aegritudinem pati.", in deliberate contradiction of the optimates' portrait of 
their hero. Sallust goes on at 83.3 to accuse Metellus of malicious inaction, but Metellus’ 
conduct of the war at this stage was dictated by military considerations; see M. Holroyd, 
“The Jugurthine War: Was Marius or Metellus the Real Victor?" JRS 18 (1928) 6. On the 
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gravis with his exile, and Cicero regularly applies the epithet to him, “in 
quo (sc. exilio) omnes homines . . . constantia et gravitate superas- 
set.”!” An illustration of this quality is given by Valerius Maximus, who 
relates that while attending games in Tralles, Numidicus received a let- 
ter informing him of his recall. Refusing to display his elation in public, 
Numidicus remained seated until the show was over, disdaining even to 
allow his expression to change.!? His uncle, Metellus Macedonicus, was 
a very different man who, as far as I can find, is never called gravis, and 
with reason. When he learned that his command in Spain was to be 
taken over by an enemy, Q. Pompeius, Macedonicus' response went be- 
yond tears and bitter words. Valerius reports that he sabotaged the 
campaign by discharging any soldier who wished to leave service and 
granting unrestricted furlough to those who remained, by leaving the 
magazines unguarded and open to plunder by the enemy, by having the 
bows and arrows of the Cretan auxiliaries broken up and thrown into a 
river, and by refusing to feed the elephants; not the actions of a ver 
gravis.!* Years later, on hearing of the death of his old rival, Scipio 
Aemilianus, Macedonicus reacted by rushing into the street shouting, 
"Concurrite, concurrite, cives moenia nostrae urbis eversa sunt"; mag- 
nanimous perhaps, but again, hardly gravis.’ Since Gellius twice refers 
to the author of the speech of 1.6 as a man of gravitas, a full page sepa- 


overall tendentiousness of Sallust's portrait of Metellus, see D. C. Earl, The Political 
Thought of Sallust (Cambridge 1961) pp. 75-6 and E. Koestermann, C. Sallustius Cris- 
pus, Bellum Iugurthinum (Heidelberg 1971) pp. 287ff. Sallust himself records behavior 
which displays the gravitas of Metellus: Jug. 68.1, "Metellus postquam de rebus Vagae 
actis conperit, paulisper maestus ex conspectu abit." 

UCic. Fam. 1.9.16; also Dom. 33.87, “omnis vita plena gravitate"; Off. 3.20. 79- 
80, "qui optimum et gravissimum civem"; and T. F. Carney, "Cicero's Picture of Ma- 
rius," WS 73 (1960) 98-99. On the fame of Numidicus being derived from his exile see, 
Cic. Dom. 33.87; Planc. 36.89; Vell. Pat. 2.15.4. Carney, ibid, 98, n.5, tabulated that 
22 of 31 Ciceronian passages on Numidicus concern the exile; high even when the paral- 
lel to Cicero's exile is taken into account. 

Val. Max. 4.1.13. The story is also in De Fir. Ill. 62. 

I? Val. Max. 9.3.7. De tra et odio. Scholars friendly to Macedonicus have doubted 
this story, seeing in it the propaganda of Q. Pompeius; see J. van Ooteghem, Les Caecilii 
Metelli de la république (Nabur 1967) p. 66. But if the allegations were made publicly by 
Pompeius they must have been believable, and the present argument is concerned with 
Macedonicus' reputation. 

??Val. Max. 4.1.12. Although this and the contiguous notice of Numidicus’ exile 
(4.1.13) are told in the chapter De moderatione, Valerius may have intended a contrast 
in the behavior of the Metelli. 
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rating the references, the alleged error in the attribution to Numidicus 
is not likely to have been a single careless slip, and anything beyond this 
would be unique in Noctes Atticae. 

Another reason why Gellius is unlikely to have confused the two 
Metelli is his familiarity with the works of O. Caecilius Metellus Numi- 
dicus. N. 4. 1.6.3-6 is a discussion of the rhetorical merits of the quoted 
speech. Gellius cites Numidicus in five other passages where he has 
something to say about the man's literary tastes and accomplishments. 
Extracts from two of the exile's letters are quoted, and Gellius com- 
ments on the Latin style.” Gellius also notes the influence of Greek liter- 
ature and language on Numidicus, finding an innovative Grecism in 
one speech, and a Socratic dictum, "probi inuriam facilius accipiunt 
quam alteri tradunt," in another.?? All of this agrees with what we oth- 
erwise know of Numidicus. As a young man he attended the lectures of 
Carneades in Athens, later he was a friend of the poet Archias, and he 
was accompanied by the grammarian, L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, into 
exile where he continued to read and to attend the lectures of learned 
Greeks.” There is no evidence of such highly developed literary or phil- 
osophical interests for Macedonicus.?* Therefore most telling is the 


?! N. 4. 17.2.7, "caste pureque lingua usus Latina . . ." and 15.18.6. 

"Greek usage, N.A. 15.14.4; Socratic dictum, N.A. 12.9.4-6, and cf. Plut. Mar. 
29.6, Cic. Brut. 195 and N.A. 7.7.11. Gellius almost certainly used a collection of 
Numidicus’ speeches, which seems to have been edited by L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus; 
see Fronto, p. 15 (van den Hout), and H. M. Hornsby (note 3 above) pp. 92-93. Since 
this man was a personal friend of Numidicus (see next note), he would not have mistak- 
enly included a speech of Macedonicus in an edition of Numidicus' works. 

Lectures of Carneades, Cic. Orat. 3.68; Archias, Cic. Arch. 6; Praeconinus, 
Suet. Gram. 3 and Cic. Brut. 206 (the last citation may refer to Q. Metellus Nepos; see 
ORF* 58, test. 3). Livy Per. 69, records, “ibi (sc. Rhodi) audiendo et legendo magnos 
viros avocabatur", also see Plut. Mar. 29.8. 

"^ Macedonicus was a noted orator (Cic. Brut. 81), and was presumably well edu- 
cated, but there is nothing to indicate intellectual interests comparable to those of Numi- 
dicus. At Cic. Brut. 212, Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, cos. 52 B.C., is described, 
"Etenim istius genus est ex ipsius sapientiae stirpe generatum," and Macedonicus is then 
named, but he is included among an impressive group, which boasts Q. Scaevola and C. 
Laelius. At Cic. Fin. 82, in the middle of a philosophical discussion about the happy 
man, the hypothetical question is put, ". . . ut sapiens fuerit (sc. Macedonicus) nonne 
quam, ut item sapiens fuerit (sc. Regulus)." These are the closest Macedonicus comes to 
being described as “wise”. The distinction seen by Cima (note 3 above) p. 98, between 
the sophisticated style of Numidicus' speeches and "un certo candore proprio d'un ora- 
tore primitivo" in the fragment at N.A. 1.6 seems to be derived from the criticism of the 
speech made by certain of the eruditi at 1.6.3. But Gellius disposes of these in the person 
of Titus Castricius at N. 4. 1.6.4-6; on this see Berger (note 3 above) 321-22. 
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striking correspondence between Gellius’ introduction to a fragment of 
the speech, Ad C. Manilium, “non minus ex oratione Q. Metelli Numi- 
dici, sapientis viri, cognosci potest quam ex libris et disciplinis philo- 
sophorum." (N.A. 7.11.1-2) and his prefatory remarks to the second 
fragment of the censorial speech at 1.6, “Hoc quoque aliut ex eadem 
oratione Q. Metelli dignum esse existimavimus adsidua lectione non 
hercule minus, quam quae a gravissimis philosophis scribta sunt.” 
(N.A. 1.6.7). 

Gellius is known to have been scrupulous in ascribing works and to 
have been familiar with the literary productions of Numidicus. Since 
Gellius attributes both the personal and literary characteristics of Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Numidicus to the man whose speech is quoted at 
N.A. 1.6, it is reasonable that we believe him when he tells us that this 
man is Numidicus. Those who choose not to bear the burden of proof. 

Berger thought it greatly improbable that within thirty years two 
censors of the same name would deliver an address to the Roman people 
on the same topic, and that both speeches would become famous.” But 
homonymous censors are normal in Roman history, and censorial 
speeches before the people were regular.?6 Also, it was a traditional duty 
of the censors to encourage marriage and procreation, so it is not im- 
probable that more than one censor would devote a speech to urging 
Romans "ducere uxores liberorum creandorum causa," if historical cir- 
cumstances warranted it." That such a speech by Numidicus would 


?5Berger (note 3 above) 327. 

For censors of the same name, see J. Suolahti, The Roman Censors (Helsinki 
1963) list I, pp. 688ff. Between 131 and 102 B.C. there were three Q. Caecilii Metelli who 
were censors (Baliaricus in 120 B.C.). Censorial speeches were common; twenty-one of 
Cato's speeches are assigned to his censorship, ORF* 8 XI-XXXI. Censors regularly 
called a contto before the lustratio (Varro, L. 6.93) and could apparently invoke a pub- 
lic meeting at any time; see Suolahti, p. 38; L. Lange, Róm. Zlterthümer (Berlin 1876) 
I, p. 801; and Mommsen, St. R. II? p. 354. Mommsen, St. R. IP p. 372, assumed that 
speeches such as that mentioned at N.A. 1.6 were, like the censorial edict, delivered at 
the beginning of the censor's term, but the references to censorial speeches (N.A. 1.6; 
4.20; 5.19.15-16) do not specify a particular occasion, and such speeches seem to have 
been delivered at any period during the censorship: see Suolahti, p. 38, n. 2. 

?'For the duties of the censors, see Plut. Cat. Maz. 16.1; Val. Max. 2.9.1; Cic. 
Leg. 3.7; De Orat. 2.260; Plut. Cam. 2. Romans also swore oaths before censors that 
their marriages were for the purpose of begettirg children; see Gell. N.A. 4.3.2; 
17.21.44 (citing Ser. Sulpicius); Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2.25.7; and cf. Enn. Scaen. 120 
Vahl.; Plaut. Capt. 889; Aul. 148f.; Suet. Tul. 52.5. On the whole question, see Astin 
(note 3 above) p. 323; Brunt (note 3 above) p. 559; and Daube, PCA 74 (1977) 16-22. 
Brunt's scepticism about early legislation on the subject is well-founded. 
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have survived is not remarkable. Though not rated as highly as his uncle 
by Cicero, Numidicus was a noted orator, of whose speeches at least 
four others seem to have survivied into the Imperial period. He was also 
a favorite of Aulus Gellius.?? In regard to the fame of the speech of 
Macedonicus, Suetonius says only that Augustus read it and that of 
Rutilius, “quo magis persuaderet utramque rem non a se primo ani- 
madversam, sed antiquis iam tunc curae fuisse," so it may be that he 
chose these speeches not because they were the most famous surviving 
speeches on their respective subjects, but because they were the oldest.?? 
Drawing on this Suetonian passage, Berger argued, "if there had been 
two speeches at different times on the same topic as that with which 
Augustus' legislative measures were concerned, he certainly would have 
mentioned both of them.”°° While certainty is unattainable in the mat- 
ter, it may be thought that one such speech read in its entirety ("etiam 
libros totos et senatui recitavit") to a recalcitrant Senate would be more 
than sufficient. Also, in 18 B.c. Augustus may well have chosen not to 
read from the speech of a man who was famous for preferring exile to 
compliance with an obnoxious tribunician measure.?! 


?Cic. Brut. 135, “Q, Metellus Numidicus et eius conlega M. Silanus dicebat de re 
publica quod esset illis viris et consulari dignitati satis." ; cf. Brut. 81, "Nam Q, Metellus 
(Macedonicus) . . . in primis est habitus eloquens," But Valerius Maximus (2.9.1) re- 
cords high praise for the oratory of Numidicus, and Fronto, p. 15 (van den Hout), ranks 
him with the elder Cato, C. Gracchus, Scipio Aemilianus, and Cicero; see the comments 
of H. Bardon, La littérature latine tnconnue (Paris 1952) 100, and H. M. Hornsby (note 
3 above) 92. For the surviving speeches, see ORF* 58. Plutarch wrote a biography of 
Numidicus; Plut. Mar. 29.12. 

For Augustus’ insistence on precedent for his legislation, see RG 8, "Legibus 
novis me auctore latis multa exempla maiorum exolescentia iam ex nostro saeculo re- 
duxi. .."; RG 6; and Suet. Aug. 34. 

Berger (note 3 above) 326, commenting on Suet. Aug. 89.2. 

3! Augustus passed his legislation on marriage in 18 B.C. by virtue of tribunicia 
potestas, RG 6; on cura legum et morum (cf. Suet. Aug. 27 and Dio 54.10.5) see P. 
Sattler, Augustus und der Senat (Góttengen 1960) 88-93. There was also talk of an oath 
to uphold leges Iuliae, Dio 54.10.6-7. The lex Iulia de adulteriis, which was closely al- 
lied to if not part of the same legislative package as the lex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus 
(Suet. Aug. 34), made adultery a crime punishable by exile, Dig. 48.5.9-11. The rela- 
tionship between Augustus and the Senate in 18 B.C. was marked by open defiance, a 
purge, and executions, Dio 54.13-15. M. Antistius Labeo opposed Augustus' measures 
in the Senate (Dio 54.15.7-8, Gell. N.A. 13.12.1-2, Suet. Aug. 54), and was denied the 
consulship for his actions, Tac. Ann. 3.75; on all this see Sattler, ibid. pp. 94-99. It is 
also possible that the audience for Augustus' speech included a (Q. ?) Caecilius Metellus 
who had inherited the constantia of the great exile. Appian, BC 4.42.175-78, records 
that a bitter enemy of Octavian named Metellus, who had fought with Antony, was 
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Still, a historical context is required for a censorial speech de du- 
cendis uxoribus delivered in 102-101 B.C.. The well-attested concern 
over declining population in the years preceding the tribunate of Ti. 
Gracchus explains the speech of Metellus Macedonicus in 131-30 s.c. 
But there is also considerable evidence for a manpower shortage in the 
last two decades of the second century and for the military problems 
associated with it becoming acute with the losses suffered against the 
Germans in 113 s.c. and later.?? In 109 s.c. the consul M. Iunius Silanus 
abrogated laws which had limited the length of military service, and 
Sallust records znofza bonorum for the Jugurthine War.?* The immedi- 
ate effect on the manpower problem of Marius’ decision in 107 s.c. to 
recruit proletarian volunteers is unclear. Great numbers of soldiers were 
subsequently raised for the German campaign, but the need was ex- 
traordinary. After the disaster at Arausic in 105 &.c., emergency mea- 
sures were taken to insure adequate numbers of recruits in Italy, and in 
the following years new wars broke out in Sicily and Macedonia. Mili- 
tary manpower, therefore, was still a serious concern both before and 
during the censorship of Metellus Numidicus.*^ 


spared at Actium only by the intercession of his son. Neither fathor nor son reached the 
consulship; see R. Syme, RR p. 377, n.4, but also PIR? C 61-62, and MRR, suppl. p. 
10. For the relationship and dates of the lex Iulia de adulteris and the lex Iulia de mari- 
tandis ordinibus, passed in 18, or perhaps 17 B.C. see H. Last, CAH X pp. 441ff., and L. 
F. Raditsa, "Augustus' Legislation Concerning Marriage, Procreation, Love Affairs and 
Adultery,” ANRW II 18, pp. 296-7, Suetonius’ ". . . persuaderet utramque rem non a 
se primo animadversam, sed antiquis iam tunc curae fuisse." (Aug. 89.2), together with 
". . . [cum] de maritandis ordinibus ageret", (Livy Per. 59) fix Augustus’ speech to the 
Senate to 18 B.C.; see also note 29 above. The only evidence for additional Augustan 
marriage legislation before the lex Papia Poppaea are the notices at Dio 56.7.3 and Suet. 
Aug. 34, which may imply that Augustus passed, or proposed, such measures before A.D. 
9. If he did, it was only a few years before, perhaps in A.D. 4; too late for a notice in Livy's 
Book 59; see P. Jórs, Die Ehegesetze des Augustus (Marburg 1894) 49-62. 

The nature of the crisis which precipitated the Gracchan reforms is a controver- 
sial topic. That the concern over declining numbers of citizens was primarily a military 
problem caused by a shortage of assidu? was forcefally argued by E. Gabba, Eserczto e 
società nella tarda repubblica romana (Firenze 1973) 1ff., and P. A. Brunt (note 3 
above) chap. V, esp. 75ff. 

The figures for Roman losses in the German wars are exaggerated; see Brunt (note 
3 above) 82, 685 and 695. But even Brunt’s conservative figure of 35,000 Romans lost is 
enough to have caused serious difficulties and the dramatic nature of the losses would 
have had even greater impact on contemporary perceptions. 

3For the abrogation of the laws, see Asconius, In Corn. p. 68 C.; for inopia 
bonorum, Sall. Jug. 86.3. 

“Gran. Lic. p. 14 Flemisch, records a measure in 105 &.c. which prohibited males 
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The nature of the contemporary censure of Marius’ dilectus of 107 
B.c. is clouded by subsequent political controversies. Optimate chagrin 
has been seen in a phrase of Sallust, but the charge that Marius acted in 
order to secure a proletarian army with which to dominate the state has 
been recognised as an anachronistic reflection of post-Sullan optimate 
propaganda.” That the dilectus was opposed, however, is certain. Al- 
though the German threat may have muted criticism for a time, by 102- 
101 s.c. there were reasons why some would question the efficacy of the 
Marian “solution” to the manpower problem. 

Military victory brought Marius glory and unprecedented Solitical 
rewards, but also the resentment of the nobzles, and no one was more 
resentful than Metellus Numidicus.** While Cicero does say that the 
need for Marius’ command against the Germans was recognized by his 
. enemies, even by the Metelli, one may wonder how firm or longstanding 
this attitude was.?? Plutarch records opposition to Marius’ consulships 
in 104 and 102 s.c. In the bitter consular elections for 10€ ».c. Marius 
was opposed by Numidicus himself.** To counteract the prestige of the 


_ over 35 (46?) years of age from leaving Italy; see Gabba (note 32 above) 32. The reported 
figures for the Roman dead at Arausio are exaggerated; Brunt, (note 3 above) 82, gave a 
conservative figure of 20,000 Romans killed. The size of the German armies was reported 
to be enormous (Plut. Mar. 11.2), and if four legions were annihilated at Arausio, Ma- 
rius must have had at least that number with him. Brunt estimated that six legions were 
in the north between 104 and 102 B.C. In addition, there was a serious slave revolt in Sicily 
which required two legions by 101 B.C., and a war in Macedonia which might have called 
for more soldiers. There was also an expedition against pirates in the east. and the forces 
in Spain remained at two legions; see Brunt, ibid. pp. 450-31, and MRR I pp. 567ff. 

Gabba, (note 32 above) 33-34, saw contemporary chagrin in the phrase "per 
ambitionem consulis" (Jug. 86.3), but argued that Sallust's charge (Jug. 86.2) that Ma- 
rius sought military domination is anachronistic; see Gabba, pp. 39ff. Plut. Mar. 9.2, 
says that Marius was criticized more sharply for his speeches against the nobles than for 
his recruitment of proletarit. Contemporary attitudes might be reported at Val. Max. 
2.3.1 and Florus 1.26.13; see also Ps. Quint. Decl. 3.5 and Lydus, Mag. 1.48. Gabba 
insisted on a non-political motivation for Marius’ actions in 107 B.C. E. Badian, Foreign 
Clientelae (Oxford 1958) 197ff., thought that Marius saw some of the political implica- 
tions of his act, but agreed that the motivation was primarily military. 

* For Marius’ enemies see, Cic. Mur. 17; Sull. 23; Prov. cons. 19. For Numidicus' 
hatred of Marius, see T. F. Carney, "Cicero's Picture of Marius," WS 73 (1960) 91. 

Cicero, Prov. cons. 19, made the statement, but cf. Dio fr. 94.1, on the elections 
of 101 B.C. 

$8104 B.c-Plut. Mar. 12.1; 102 B.c.- Plut. Mar. 14.7; 100 B.c.- Plut. Mar. 28.5. 
Other optimates may, at times, have expressed a milder attitude towards Marius; see 
Livy Per. 68. Numidicus, however, was extreme and was always very much his own man. 
Cicero charged more than once that by going into exile Numidicus had p:aced his digni- 
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military hero, the optimates sought various ways to explain how Marius 
had succeeded where their generals had failed. One was to claim that 
Marius had commanded larger numbers of soldiers; it was not entirely 
untrue. Marius’ successful Numidian strategy was predicated on, and 
was possible only with, larger forces than had previously been used in 
that theatre.?? Not only had Marius seen the need for more men, but in 
107 s.c. he had acted to insure that he would have them. So if Numidi- 
cus looked on Marius' success as a stolen victory, the theft had been ac- 
complished by means of an additional force of proletarian volunteers.*° 

A second distressing consequence of the acceptance of proletarian 
recruits was also apparent by 102-101 s.c. Marius had realized that it 
was essential to provide land to his veterans, but also knew that opti- 
mate opposition was inevitable. He therefore enlisted the aid of L. Ap- 
puleius Saturninus, who in 103 s.c. put forward a wideranging popula- 
ris program, which included a bill granting one hundred zugera of Afri- 
can land to each of Marius' veterans. Violence ensued, but Saturninus 
succeeded, apparently with the help of the veterans.*! 


tas before the interests of the state; Cic. Sest. 37; Planc. 89. On this aspect of Numidicus' 
character, see G., De Sanctis, “Quinto Cecilio Metello Numidico,” Atti del IT Congresso 
Nazionale di Studi Roman: I (Roma 1931) 348ff. The election of Catulus in 102 B.C. is 
not evidence of broad optimate support for Marius; rather it shows that Marius was seek- 
ing a reconciliation. For how Catulus, after three consular defeats, managed to be 
elected in 102 B.c., see E. Badian, "Caepio and Norbanus," in Studies in Greek and 
Roman History (Oxford 1968) 37-38. 

3O0n Marius’ victory in Numidia, see M. Holroyd (note 16 above) 13f. Plutarch, 
Mar. 25.4, drawing on Sulla's memoirs, states that in the disputed victory at Vercellae, 
Catulus commanded 20,300 men, Marius 33,000. On Catulus’ claim of victory, see RE 
13 cols. 2075-77, and T. F. Carney, A Biography of Martus 2nd ed. (Chicago 1970) 39, 
n. 189. Marius' victories were also attributed to luck; see Plut. Mar. 19.7; Dio, fr. 89.2; 
Flor. 1.38.8; and Carney, ibid. p. 3. 

For the stolen victory, see Sall. Jug. 82.3; Vell Pat. 2.11.2 and Plut. Mar. 10.1- 
2. Numidicus, who was a competent general, had surely seen the need for more soldiers, 
but was unwilling to use unorthodox methods to prccure them; see De Sanctis (note 38 
above) 349. Recruits were in short supply during these years; see above, note 34. Brunt, 
(note 3 above) p. 480, maintained that the number of additional soldiers which Marius 
recruited in 107 B.C. was not large, perhaps 5,000 men, but this was the margin of vic- 
tory; see Holroyd (note 16 above). 

For Marius’ recognition of the military and political necessity for payment of a 
professional army, see E. Badian, FC pp. 197-99. For the sources on Saturninus' pro- 
gram in 103 B.c., see MRR I pp. 563f. On the violence and the presence of veterans, see 
De Ver. Ill. 73.1 and Badian, FC p. 200, n. 1. P. A. Brunt, Social Conflict in the Roman 
Republic (New York 1971) 99, claimed that the enlistment of proletari does not in itself 
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The recruitment of proletarian soldiers had given military glory 
and political power to an enemy of the optimates who was also a new 
man. It has also been responsible for a tribunician land bill which had 
spawned civil violence in which the optimates had not prevailed. Per- 
sonal resentment and fear for the republic are sufficient reasons for 
Numidicus to have concluded that the Marian dilectus had caused more 
problems than it had solved. A conservative man by nature, when cir- 
cumstances and the duty of office led him to consider the manpower 
problem, he would have looked to the past and to a traditional solution. 
Recent history was prescriptive. If the parallel to the Gracchan crisis 
was not readily apparent, the attempt of L. Equitius to be recognized as 
the son of Ti. Gracchus would have made it so.* 

Thirty years earlier Numidicus’ uncle had delivered a speech urg- 
ing the Roman people to marry and propagate. Some scholars have held 
that by 131-30 s.c. Metellus Macedonicus had joined the Gracchans, 
and one has argued that the censorial speech itself indicates sympathy 
for their reforms.” An examination of the evidence shows such an alli- 
ance to be very unlikely. Macedonicus' entire career was marked by hos- 
tility to popular causes. Despite a praetorian triumph, he was twice de- 
feated at consular elections because of the hatred of the people.** His 
exclusion from the Senate of the tribune C. Atinius Labeo, and the al- 
tercation between the two which ensued, should probably be connected 
to Macedonicus’ strong opposition to the Lex Atinia.* As censor Mace- 


explain the proposal to settle veterans on the land, since the assidui who were serving 
were themselves land poor. He saw the new factor in the commitment of an influential 
general to procuring land for his soldiers. While it is true that assidu? were also landless, 
Marius’ original reason for promising land was to induce proletari to enlist in numbers 
because there was a shortage of assidui; inopia bonorum (Sall. Iug. 86.3). The connec- 
tion between the Marian dilectus in 107 B.C. and the attempts to secure land for veterans 
would have been seen by contemporaries; see E. Badian, "From the Gracchi to Sulla," 
Historia 11 (1962) 217ff. 

??For the sources on the Equitius incident, see MRR I pp. 568 and 567. 

55A. E. Astin (note 3 above) 237, 231, and 312ff., argued that Macedonicus sup- 
ported the Gracchan faction; see note 48 below. D. Stockton, The Gracchi (Oxford 
1979) 81, claimed the speech as evidence for Macedonicus' support for agarian reform in 
133 B.C. 

“Val, Max. 7.5.4; De Vir. Ill. 61.3. 

*°On the explusion and altercation see Livy Per. 59; Pliny N.H. 7.143ff.; and Cic. 
Dom. 123. The Lex Atinia made tribunes of the people regular members of the Senate 
(Gell. N.A. 14.8.2). Its date is problematic; perhaps 149 B.C. (Livy Per. 50). For a dis- 
cussion of the date and the connection between the law and Macedonicus, see Astin (note 
3 above) 354-55. 
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donicus would still be defending himself for his part in the destruction 
of Ti. Gracchus. In 153 s.c. he had made a provocative speech against 
Tiberius, and his daughter was married to a son of the instigator of the 
tribune’s murder, Scipio Nasica Serapio.*6 Nor did enmity towards the 
Gracchan faction end after the censorship. C. Gracchus seems to have 
attacked Macedonicus’ son Lucius, and the father partook in the killing 
of the second Gracchus.*’ An old, and in 129 s.c. common, enmity to- 
wards Scipio Aemilianus hardly proves that Macedonicus was in agree- 
ment with the Gracchans on other matters.*® 

Macedonicus' censorial speech, de prole augenda, therefore, 
should be seen as. a conservative and traditional alternative to the pro- 
gram of Ti. Gracchus. In the wake of not dissimilar events, it would 
have provided a suitable model for the speech which Numidicus deliv- 
ered during his censorship. There were, then, two famous censorial 
speeches urging marriage; the first delivered in 131-30 B.c., the second 
in 102-101 B.c.. But it is the second speech, given by Numidicus in op- 
position to Marian measures, from which Gellius quotes at N.A. 1.6. 
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46The speech was delivered in the Senate; Plut. Ti. Gracch. 14.3. For the mar- 
riage connection, see Cic. Brut. 212; Red. Sen. 37; Red. Pop. 6; Dom. 123; and F. 
Münzer, Römische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart 1920) 252f. 

See C. Gracchus’ In L. Metellum, ORF* 48.56; and on Macedonicus’ participa- 
tion in the killing of C. Gracchus, Cic. Phil. 8.14. 

48Cic. Rep. 1.31, says that in 129 B.c. Macedonicus and P. Mucius Scaevola, like 
Ap. Claudius and P. Licinius Crassus before them, were amoung the obtrectatores et 
invidi Scipionis. Astin's case (see note 43 above) rests on this passage; for a more cautious 
view see D. C. Earl, Tiberius Gracchus. A Study in Politics (Brussels 1963) 96-97. 


PANTOMIMISTS AT POMPEII: 
ACTIUS ANICETUS AND HIS TROUPE 


In 22 5.c. the Cilician Pylades and the Alexandrian Bathyllus in- 
troduced their pantomimes to Rome, Pylades pioneering the tragic 
dance and Bathyllus performing the comic.! Their successes promoted 
a rage for pantomime that soon led Maecenas and Augustus and later 
Messalina, Nero, and Domitia to indulge favorite performers.? It had 
been, wrote Zosimus centuries later, the beginning of the moral decline 
of the world.? 

Although Pylades and Bathyllus danced alone, each was accom- 
panied by an orchestra and a chorus that sang the libretto, fabula 
saltica, all elements keeping time to the scabellum, a pair of connected 
plates sounded by foot. Both performers founded schools, the followers 
of Pylades soon gaining ascendency, and numerous other teachers 
sprang up. Male and female perfoxmed, interest in dancing ballooned, 
and many households supported their own troupes.* Even Lucan and 
Statius were said to have composed libretti.? 

Apparently Pylades and his troupe danced at Pompeii and were 
mentioned in the funerary inscription of A. Clodius Flaccus, who had 
arranged and paid for the performance. The Pompeians' devotion to 


Hieron. ab Abr. 22 ».c. (Suet. Poet. [Roth 301]). On Pylades, see PIR 3.110 and 
RE, s.v. “Pylades, 2;" on Bathyllus, see PIR? 1.360 and RE, s.v. "Bathyllus, 7." 

*On Maecenas, see, e.g., Tac. Ann. 1.54.2.; on Augustus, Dio Cass. 54.17.4; on 
Messalina, Dio Cass. 60.22.3-4; on Nero, Tac. Ann. 13.20.1 and 13.22.2; on Domitia, 
Suet. Dom. 3.2. 

*Zos. 1.6.1. 

‘For discussion of specifics and development of the pantomime, see RE and Dar.- 
Sag., s.v. “Pantomimus,” and also L. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners under the 
Early Empire, , 4 vols., trans. from ed. 7 by J. H. Freese and L. A. Magnus (London and 
New York 1908-13) 2.100-117. M. Bonaria, Romam Mimi, Poetarum Latinarum Reli- 
quiae, 6.2 (Rome 1965) included pantomimes in his compilation of attested mimes, 169- 
274. 

*On Lucan: Vacca, vita Lucan? (Hosius 336.19); on Statius: Juv. 7.87. 

*The relevant lines of CIL X. 1074d: A(ulus) Clodius A(ult) f(ilius) / Men(enia) 
Flaccus (duom)utr i(ure) d(icundo) ter(ttum) quinq(uennalis) / trib(unus) mil(itum) a 
populo. / Primo duomviratu Apollonarib(us) in foro bompam, / tauros, taurocentas, 
succursores, pontarios / paria III, pugiles catervarios et pyctas, ludos / omnibus 
acruamatis bantomimisq(ue) omnibus et / Pylade, et (sestertium nummum decem 
milia) in publicum pro duomviratu. 
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theatrical entertainment is suggested by the city’s extensive theatre com- 
plex and the frequency of theatrical motifs in the decoration of its 
houses. Yet of actual performers in the city little has heretofore been 
known. 

C. Norbanus Sorix, (actor) secundarum (partium) of CIL X. 814 
and apparently a resident of Pompeii in Republican times, was honored 
with portrait herms set up in the Temple of Isis and the building of 
Eumachia.’ Shortly before a.D. 79 an actor named Paris, most likely L. 
Domitius Paris, the pantomimist and favorite of Nero, visited the city 
and attracted considerable attention. With less certainty it has been 
suggested that M. Pileius Pierus, lux Pompetanorum of CIL IV. 1901, 
and M. Amplius Hyla of CIL X. 8058.2 were the pantomimists known 
at Rome from CIL VI. 10115.? 

In fact, several other actors can be shown to have visited Pompeii 
and Herculaneum; graffiti from both cities provide more evidence for 
traveling performers than has previously been recognized. 


Actius Anicetus 


The Actius Anicetus who is repeatedly saluted in the Pompeian 
graffiti was a master performer on tour with his troupe, as is shown by a 
series of graffiti found on tombs outside the “Porta di Nocera"? 


'CIL X. 814 (following G. Onorato, Iscrizioni Pompetane [Florence 1957] no. 
21) C(ai) Norbani / Soricis / (actoris) secundarum (partium) / mag(istri) pagi / 
Aug(usti) Felicis / suburbani / ex d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) / loc(o) d(ato). Following 
Mommsen at CIL X. 814, see RE, s.v. "Norbanus, 12," where this Sorix is identified as 
the companion of Sulla (Plut. Sulla 36.1); he belongs rather to the time of Augustus 
(Bonaria [note 4 above] 206 | fasti 176], and M. Bieber, The History of the Greek and 
Roman Theatre, 2nd ed. [Princeton 1961] 165). 

5A. Sogliano, “L'attore Paride in Pompei," Atti dell’ Accademia Pontiana 38 
(1908), no. 9; L. Richardson, Jr., Pompez: The Casa dei Dioscuri and Its Painters, 
MAAR, 23 (Rome 1955) 93-95; PIR? 3.156; RE, s.v. "Paris, 2." Cf. Onorato [note 7 
above] no. 108 and pp. 166-67, and M. Della Corte, Case ed abitanti di Pompei, 3rd ed. 
(Naples 1965) nos. 660-61, who believe Paris to have been the Domitianic actor of the 
same name. To the evidence for Paris the actor can now be added CIL IV. 8232, 8484, 
8696, 8856, 8885, 8888a-c, 10243g at Pompeii end 10643« at Herculaneum, all pub- 
lished in recent supplements to CIL IV. Richardson, 93, also identifies the Septentrio 
named with Paris in CIL IV. 1294 as an actor. 

°M. Bonaria (note 4 above) 199 ( fasti 143-45). At Pompeii a Pierus is named in 
CIL IV. 2078, 2103, 2310c, 2310d, 2366 (cf. Add.), 2452, 3108, 3857, 3883, 4577, 7061, 
8923; a Hyla is named in CIL IV. 4582, 4810. On mimes at Pompeii, see also M. Gi- 
gante, Civiltà delle forme letterarie neil’ antica Pompei (Naples 1979) 146-49. 

0A, Sogliano (note 8 above) 2. On the use of the nominative for the vocative in the 
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CIL IV. 5395: ActiA..... 
populo cito 
redi vale 


CIL IV. 5399: Acti dominus 
scaenicorum va(le) 


CIL IV. 3877: scaen(ae) domine 
v(a)le 


At Pozzuoli an inscription names C. Ummidius Actius Anicetus pan- 
tomimus who seems to be the same Actius, although the inscription re- 
mains undated and so could refer to a second man.!! Pantomimes some- 
times took or were given the names of their great predecessors or 
teachers, but as has been noted, the Pozzuoli inscription must be con- 
nected with Ummidia Quadratilla, aunt of Pliny the Younger who kept 
a pantomime troupe.!? Had there been two Actii Aniceti, they would 
thus have been contemporary performers carrying the same name, an 
extremely unlikely situation. Actius Anicetus and C. Ummidius Actius 
Anicetus were one and the same pantomime.!? 

Yet Della Corte interpreted the Pompeian evidence as a case for a 
different Actius Anicetus, a veteran gladiator who lived at 1.3.23. 
This identification was probably prompted by the discovery in that 
house of the famous painting of the riot in the amphitheatre of Pompeii 
in A.D. 59. Turning to graffiti scattered around the city, Della Corte 
found the second cognomen Castresis or Castrensis, which suggested to 
him a gladiator, Actius Anicetus Castrensis: 


CILIV.2150: Castresis vale 
Castresis va(le) 
calos A(c)tio 
Castresis va(le) 
Anicet(e) va(le) 


graffiti, see V. Väänänen, Le latin vulgaire des inscriptions pompéiennes, 2nd ed., 
Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse für Spra- 
chen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1958, Nr. 3 (Berlin 1959) 115. 

"CIL X. 1946. 

!?J. H. D'Arms, Romans on the Bay of Naples (Cambridge, Mass. 1970) 151. On 
the assumption of artists’ names, see L. Friedlander (note 4 above) 4:257-63. 

So A. Mau at CIL IV. 3891 and at Pompeii: Its Life and Art, 2nd ed., trans. 
F. Kelsey (New York 1904) 148, and M. Gigante (note 9 above) 148. A second, presum- 
ably incorrect, praenominal initial was recorded in CIL IV. 10643 c at Herculaneum (see 
below and at note 23). 

4M. Della Corte (note 8 above) nos. 555 a-c followed by M. Bonaria in RE suppl; 
10, s.v. "Actius Castrensis." 2 tte t 
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CIL IV. 1646: Chloe Acti Castresis 


ania"? 
CIL IV. 2413d: Acti Castresis va(lete} Anicetiane 


On the facade of the house at 1.3.23 Della Corte thought he found 
three occurrences of Anicetus’ name, on which he based his identifica- 
tion:!$ 


CIL IV. 299371: CORNELIVM AED 
D R P O V F ANICE[TE] FAC 


CIL IV. 2993 m: Acti va(le) 


CIL IV. 2993 p: (PR)OBVM. .. 
[ACTIUS ANI]CE[TVS] (LDBERT[VS ROGAT] 


The second of this group, however, is merely the standard salutation 
repeated in one form or another several times around the town (CIL IV. 
3891, 4471, 4479, 4965, 5404, 8060, 8813, 8827, 9077, 10175a). The 
third is a free reconstruction in which Della Corte has discarded two 
certain letters from the reading of the second line recorded in the CIL 
(see below); it cannot be accepted in view of CIL IV. 2993» nearby, 
which suggests that a reading closer to its own is more likely:! 


CIL IV. 2993n: MELICERTES SCRIBIT 


CIL IV. 29935: (PR)OBVM. . . 
M. CER. ..... BERT 


Lacking these two pieces of “evidence” Della Corte’s identification fails, 
since even his remaining piece requires emendation. 

Nor is Actius Anicetus likely to have borne the cognomen Castren- 
sis. More likely, the name Castrensis, like Chloe in CIL IV. 1646, refers 
to a separate individual. It is used alone in CIL IV. 2150 and is proba- 


On the spelling “Castresis” for "Castrensis," see V. Väänänen (note 10 above) 
68. The significance of the superscript ania in CIL IV. 2413 d is uncertain. 

16Transcriptions entirely in capitals are used to distinguish electoral programmata 
from graffiti. With all abbreviations expanded, CIL IV. 29931 reads: Cornelium 
aed(ilem) d(ignum) r(ei) p(ublicae) o(ro) v(os) f(aciatis). Anice[tus] fac(it). On abbrevia- 
tions in the programmata, see J. L. Franklin, Jr., Pompezi: The Electoral Programmata, 
Campaigns and Politics, A.D. 71-79, PAAR, 28 (Rome 1980) 18-24. 

As the parentheses in Della Corte's version of CIL IV. 29935 indicate, 
(LI)BERT in line 2 was considered nearly certain by Zangemeister; in light of 2993 n, the 
added letters seem questionable, and I omit them here. 
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bly meant to be so read in CIL IV. 2413d as well. Had it been a differ- 
ent name, like Paris in the Herculanean salute of CIL IV. 106434, it 
would never have been confused: 


Anicete Paris va(lete) 


There was no Actius Anicetus Castrensis, nor is Actius Anicetus or 
Castrensis apt to have lived at 1.3.23. Rather, Actius Anicetus, the pan- 
tomimist, was saluted in one graffito at 1.3.23, as he was in fifteen oth- 
ers at Pompeii and three at Herculaneum.!? 


Castrensis 


The name Castrensis referred to in the inscriptions naming Actius 
Anicetus appears again in three other graffiti. In CIL IV. 2290 the 
name stands alone. In CIL IV. 1661 a Chrysaspis seems to send greet- 
ings to him and a Siculus, although Castrensis may be being identified 
as Sicilian, and in CIL IV. 2180 the transliterated calos common to 
many of these theatrical graffiti (see CIL IV. 2150 above) appears, 
probably with the remnant of a salutation: ?° 


calos Castrensis s 


Just above this last was found an apparent reference to the pantomimist 
Paris, CIL IV. 2179: 


calos Paris 


The persistent combination of his name with that of Anicetus, the use of 
the transliterated calos, and the close proximity of other graffiti bearing 
on the world of the theatre show that Castrensis too must have been an 
actor, most likely a member of the troupe of Actius.” In fact, while a 
pantomime danced alone, other featured members of the troupe must 


18 CIL IV. 1646, 2150, 2413d, 3891, 4471, 4479, 4965, 5395, 5399, 5404, 8060, 
8813, 8827, 9077, 10175a at Pompeii; 10535, 10643a, 10643c at Herculaneum. 

I*It remains possible that Castrensis also bore the cognomen Siculus and that the 
in CIL IV. 2180 is a remnant of that name. On the uncommon calos, see Richardson 
(note 8 above) 93. Cf. calos with the stylizations of gladiators: puellarum decus ( CIL IV. 
4345), suspirtum puellarum (CIL IV. 4342, 4397), puparu(m) dom(ijnus ( CIL IV. 
4356), puparum. . . medicus ( CIL IV. 4353). 

? Graffiti touching on the same subject are apt to be clustered together not only 
because one elicits another, but also because one writer tends to write several (on which 
see H. Solin in “Epigrafia e paleografia; inchiesta sui rapporti fra due discipline," Seret- 
tura e civiltà 5 [1981] 310). 
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have had their turns on the stage as well. They therefore also became 
known to the public, although the domznus remained the primary at- 
traction.*! 

The popularity of Castrensis is further attested by a long graffito 
found inside 7.2.45, the “Casa dell’ Orso Ferito." On the south wall of 
the atrium beside the interior doorway to the caupona of Hedone 
(7.2.44) CIL IV. 1679, which appears to open and close with references 
to Castrensis who was apparently a favorite of the clientele, was found: 


Invicte Castre(n)si(s) t(u) 
h abeas [szc] propiteos 
deos tuos tresit [szc] 
e(m) et qui leges 
calos (H)edone 
valeat qui legerit 


(H)edone dicit 

assibus [singulis] hic 

bibitur dipundium [szc] 

si dederis meliora 

bibes quantus [szc] 

si dederis vina f [sec] 

fale(r)na bib(es) calos Castre(n)si(s) t(u). .I[nvicte]?? 


Chloe 


Also named together with Actius Anicetus in CIL IV. 1646 is a 
woman named Chloe. The name appears in six more graffiti, all found 
inscribed on columns in the Palestra Grande. Except for one, they all 
(CIL IV. 8618 b, 8626a-d, 8635) either simply name Chloe or add the 
salutation vale. In CIL IV. 8826a the letters eo in the first line may 


?! As is suggested also by 11. 6-7 of the funerary inscription of A. Clodius Flaccus 
(note 6 above): “ludos omnibus acruamatts bantomzmisq(ue) omnibus et Pylade." 

On dipundium for dupondium in line 9, see V. Väänänen (note 10 above) 26 
and 29. I follow Zangemeister who hesitantly suggests that in line 11 quantus — quartus 
— quartos — quarternos (asses), and read this confused graffito as a combined tipsy 
salute to Castrensis and Hedone, carping price list, and closing salute to Castrensis: "Un- 
conquered Castrensis, may you have your three favorable divinities, and likewise you who 
reads this; may calos Hedone, who will have read this, be well. Hedone says one drinks 
here for (single) asses; you will drink better if you will have given two asses; if you will 
have given four you will drink Falernian. Calos Castrensis, you, unconquered. . . .” 
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possibly be the verb and mean that Chloe was a local girl being left be- 
hind by an admirer: 


€0 
va(le) 
Chloe 


This is unlikely, however, for on the next column just above CIL IV. 
8618 b, which also names Chloe, is 86186, which salutes a certain Mysti- 
cus, apparently a musician also associated with Actius Anicetus; the 
close proximity of the two strengthens the case for Chloe's being an ac- 
tress and a member of the troupe of Actius:?? 


Mystice va(le) 
Mysticus 


From Herculaneum comes the most important piece of evidence 
about Mysticus. 


CIL IV. 10643c: 
L. Acti va(le) Mystice mus(ice) comici Icui. . .pro te fuimu(s) 


Not only is Áctius again named in this graffito, but along with him a 
comedian, so that the theatrical connections of the musician Mysticus 
cannot be in doubt.” It is likely that he is also referred to at Pompeii in 
CIL IV. 5198 as well as in the fragmentary CIL IV. 5196. 


CIL IV. 5198: Mystiche va(le) 
Echio 


Directly above CIL IV. 10643c naming Actius, Mysticus, and the 
comedian at Herculaneum was CIL IV. 10643 b: 


Echio vale 


? Cf. M. Bonaria at RE suppl. 10, s.v. "Actius Castrensis," who, mistakenly fol- 
lowing Della Corte's creation of Actius Castrensis (note 14 above), believes Chloe to have 
been his iberta. 

?^This is the only indication that Actius’ praenomen might have been Lucius. If 
correct, it would suggest that C. Ummidius Actius Anicetus of CIL X. 1946 was a sepa- 
rate individual, but it is a sole attestation and almost certainly in error (see P. Ciprotti at 
CIL IV. 10643 c). 

See A. Mau on CIL IV. 5196: "Est Mystiche (5198) scribi coeptum." 
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Just above this was CIL IV. 10643a, which mentions both Actius Anice- 
tus and Paris (see above), so that theatrical connections for Echio are 
highly likely. Echio is named in one other graffito (CIL IV. 10596) at 
Herculaneum and four more (CIL IV. 1110, 1303, 2377, 5414) at Pom- 
peii. All of these are variations on the regular salutation, Echio vale. 
Although lacking the vale, CIL IV. 5414 probably refers to the same 
Echio, since nearby is another salute to Actius, CIL IV. 5404. 


Iuvenis 


Coupled with the named Echio in CIL IV. 1110 is that of Iuvenis: 


Echio va(le) 
Iuvenis va(le) 


Iuvenis is saluted in CIL IV. 1980 along with Actius, so that again a 
theatrical connection seems almost certain:?? 


Acti va(le) Iuvenis va(le) 
Horus 


Also saluted along with Actius Anicetus is Horus. 


CIL IV. 3891: Acti Anicete va(le) 
Hore va(le) 


The name recurs a short distance away (CIL IV. 3893) in the midst of 
five small sketches of heads where its proximity to CIL IV. 3891 suggests 
that it refers to Horus the actor and member of the troupe of Actius, 
and also once more at CIL IV. 5183.7 


The separate treatment of the name and its coupling with both Echio and Actius 
suggest that it denotes a separate individual and is not merely a description of the actors. 
“Iuvenis” is a common description in the electoral programmata (Franklin [note 16 
above] 21) and at times serves as a cognomen (I. Kajanto, The Latin Cognomina, So- 
cietas Scientarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, 36.2 [Helsinki 
1965] 78 and 300). Cf. M. Della Corte, Iuventus (Arpino 1924) 28, who believes these to 
be references to his sodalzciwm iuventutis. 

? CIL IV. 3891 and 3893 were found in the peristyle of the house at 1.2.6, just 
across the "Via Stabiana" from the theatre complex. Mau on CIL IV. 3891: "Actius 
Anicetus pantomimus X. 1946 saepe acclamatus et ipse et sodales eius, e quibus Horum 
fuisse pro certo habeo. . . ." 
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Crestus or Chrastus 


The name Crestus or Chrastus twice appears in close proximity to 
salutes to Actius Anicetus. In CIL IV. 5414 it is coupled with the name 
Echio on one of the tombs outside the “Porta di Nocera” near the series 
of salutes to Actius (see above): 


Echio 
Chrasto 


The simple nominative Crestus appears in CIL IV. 5023, but just above 
was CIL IV. 5018, calos Acti. Crestus or Chrastus seems likely to have 
been an actor, to whom CIL IV. 2457, an apparent declaration of love 
and prayer for the support of Venus, must also relate: 


Methe Cominiaes Átellana amat Chrestum. Corde (si)t utreis 
que Venus Pompeiana propitia (e)t sem(per) concordes veivant. 


The graffito was found on the south wall of the corridor leading from 
the "Via Stabiana" to the large theatre, and on the basis of this inscrip- 
tion alone it has been suggested that both Methe and Crestus were ac- 
tors, probably in atellanae, although the "Atellana" here may simply 
indicate that Methe came from Atella.?* - 


Actica 


CIL IV. 5233 is explicit: 
histronica Actica 


As Mau observed at the CIL entry, Actica was a member of the troupe 
of Actius Anicetus. 


Paridiani 


Not only are actors themselves named in the graffiti, but also their 
fans are given adjectival forms of their names. The fans of Paris are 
attested in CIL IV. 7919, found at 9.12.7, the caupona of Purpurio:?? 


**M. Gigante (note 9 above) 146, following F. Wick, "Vindiciae Carminum Pom- 
peianorum," MemNap (1907). On "Atellana" as a topographical reference, see I. Ka- 
janto (note 25 above) 191. On the gens Cominza at Pompeii, see P. Castrén, Ordo Popu- 
lusque Pompeianus: Polity and Society in Roman Pompeu, Acta Instituti Romani 
Finlandiae, 8 (Rome 1975) 156. 

?3 Della Corte (note 8 above) nos. 660-61. 
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4Á—À ai, 
C. CVSPIVS PANSAM AED OVF 
PVRPVRIO CVM PARIDIANIS 


Here, outside a favorite meeting place, these recommended a candidate 
for municipal office, which members of Paris’ troupe would hardly have 
done. 

The name recurs several times ( CIL IV. 8885, 8888a-c) at 3.4.2 
along with the name Triaria, either another fan or the owner of another 
meeting place like Purpurio. 


CIL IV. 8885: Triaria P(a)rid(ianis salutem?) 
Paris (vale?) 


CIL IV. 8888 a: Triaria Paridianis sal(utem) 
b: Triaria Parid(ianis) 
c: Triaria Pa(ri) 
dianis 


Anicetianz 


In CIL IV. 2413d (see also above) their local admirers salute Ac- 
tius and Castrensis: 


ania 
Acti Castrensis va(lete} Anicetiane 


Likewise, a specific fan, Martialis, is named in the final lines of CIL IV. 
2155, found in a cubiculum of the hospztzum at 7.12.35, where even the 
gentilicial name of Anicetus has been modified: 


C. Cominius Pyrrichus et 

L. Novius Priscus et L. Campius 
Primigenius fanatici tres 
apulvinar [52c] Synathaei 

hic fuerunt cum Martiale 

sodale Áctiani Anicetiani 

sinceri Salvio sodali feliciter 


The whole remains cryptic, but apparently three devotees of one Syne- 
thaeus met here with Martialis, a fan of Actius Anicetus, and left their 
friend Salvius a salute repeated in CIL IV. 2154 nearby:?? 


(P)yrrichus Salvio sodali sal(utem) 


Apparently influenced by the reference to Actius Anicetus, Della Corte (note 8 
` above) no. 390b, seems to have considered these men actors. Following Della Corte, 
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The Pantomime at Pompeii 


According to Tacitus, Romans acquired one of their characteristic 
vices, a passion for theatre, virtually zn utero.?! If anything, Pompeians 
appear to have been even more stage-struck, although their enthusiasm 
was perhaps differently come by. As early as the second century s.c. 
they had built a stone theatre, to which they added a second smaller 
facility shortly after the deduction of the Roman colony, some twenty- 
five years before Pompey built the first permanent theatre in Rome. 
Sulla is known to have been fond of the theatre and performers, espe- 
cially of pantomime, and one can only wonder to what degree that 
fondness was fostered in his veterans who settled the colony at Pompeii 
and in his nephew who led it.*? 

Beginning with second Pompeian style wall decoration, depictions 
of theatre masks appear persistently as incidental decoration on walls 
throughout the city. Scenes from plays have been identified in many 
paintings, and in scaenae frons decoration entire walls were painted to 
replicate stage scenes. Perhaps the pervasiveness of the theatre can best 
be seen in the "Casa degli Amorini Dorati," where a stage was built into 
an arm of the peristyle to allow it to be used as a small theatre and 
marble reliefs of theatre masks set into the walls and displayed as garden 
sculpture dominated the decorations. Terracotta E of masks even 
hung in the intercolumniations of the colonnades.** 

Yet despite this abundance of theatre-related material only two 


paintings have ever been identified as representations of pantomimes. A - > 


scaenae frons painting found in the “Casa dei Gladiatori" apparently 
depicts the contest between Marsyas and Apollo in which a pantomimist 
appears first as Athena trying her new pipes, then as Marsyas who has 
taken them up, and finally as Apollo the victor with his cithara. In the 
background four members of the chorus populate the stage architec- 
ture.?* In the “Casa dei Quattro Stili,” a small panel shows two female 
dancers framing an actor characterized as a pantomimist in a gesture of 


J. Packer, "Inns at Pompeii: A Short Survey," CPomf 4 (1978) 12, thinks them members 
of the troupe of Anicetus. But cf. M. Gigante (note 9 above) 148, n. 252. 

3'Tac. Dial. 29.3. 5 

32On Sulla's interest, see C. Garton, “Sulla and the Theatre,” Phoenix 18 (1964) 
137-56. 

?*On the house, see NSc 1907, 549-93 and 1908, 26-43. The Huc lod that the 
west arm of the peristyle was a stage is Della Corte's (note 8 above) no. 101. 

3M. Bieber (note 7 above) 232 and Fig. 776. 
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suffering who leans on the shoulder of a sympathizing slave. T'he panto- 
mimist and slave seem to stand on a rotatable platform, perhaps periac- 
toi, either painted on or standing before the rear wall of which are a 
rearing horse and rider. To the left of the scene, a youth stands and 
watches.” 

However, in the second painting there are at least two actors, per- 
haps three and a horse, so that it hardly seems to represent a panto- 
mime, the point of which was the unaided solo performer. Nor does the 
pantomimist seem.to wear a mask, although it is not clear that masks 
were shown in the first painting either. In fact, there can hardly have 
been a less inspiring subject than the pantomime, which centered on 
movement of body and hands— dull stuff for painting, carried off by the 
painter of the first wall only by depicting the pantomimist three times 
and placing him within a scaenae frons. 

In contrast, there is solid evidence for pantomimists in inscriptions 
and graffiti. A. Clodius Flaccus was sufficiently proud of his presenta- 
tion of a troupe during the Apollonian games of his first duoviral year 
to have it mentioned on his tombstone. That occasion was immortalized 
by the appearance of the renowned Pylades, and in later years the fa- 
mous Paris performed at Pompeii. Not long before the eruption of Ve- 
suvius, Áctius Anicetus, domznus scaenicorum, and his troupe, includ- 
ing Castrensis, Chloe, Mysticus, Echio, luvenis, Horus, Actica, and per- 
haps Crestus, performed to great acclaim. A complex web of cross-ref- 
erences, clustering, and specialized vocabulary has made their identifi- 
cations possible; perhaps other members of the troupe went 
unmentioned in the graffiti. Clearly the troupe traveled, for they are 
attested at both Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Unfortunately, only the duties of the musician Mysticus can be 
specifically denoted. Yet other members of the troupe must have 
danced their own pantomimes during the course of their stay, for their 
names are otherwise not apt to have been public; members of choruses 
are generally anonymous. 

There are suggestions of competition, too. Castrensis was called 
invictus, and at the end of the long graffito naming Actius, Mysticus, 
and a comedian at Herculaneum came the phrase pro te fuzmu(s). It is 
therefore perhaps significant that Actius carried the cognomen 
Anicetus. 

Finally there were the fans, Paridianz and Anicetiani. The pro- 
pensity of Pompeians to form such groups, loose sodalzc:ia ox collega is 
well known from Tacitus’ reference to collegia contra leges in his discus- 
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sion of the repercussions of the riot in the amphitheatre in a.p. 59.*6 
Given the Pompeians’ enthusiasm for gladiators, one must wonder 
whether similar groups of fans had risen around star athletes and that it 
was these that were sternly disbanded following the riot." In any case, 
the mere fact that the Parzdzanz and Anicetzani existed underscores the 
popularity of pantomimists that can be traced in the graffiti of ancient 
‘Pompeii.*® 


James L. FRANKLIN, JR. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


““Q. Elia, “Rappresentazione di un pantomimo nella pittura pompeiana,” GE ar- 
cheologi ttaliani in onore di Amedeo Maturi (Cava dei Tirreni 1965) 167-79. 

Tac. Ann. 14.17. 

37 For interpretations of Tacitus’ statement, see Della Corte (note 26 above) 36-41; 
Richardson (note 8 above) 88-93; W. Moeller, “The Riot of A.D. 59 at Pompeii," Histo- 
via 19 (1970) 84-95. On gladiators, see now P. Sabbatini Tumolesi, Gladiatorum paria: 
annunci di spettacoli gladiatoria a Pompei, Tituli: pubblicazioni dell’ Instituto Epigrafia 
e Antichità Greche e Romane dell' Università di Roma, 1 (Rome 1980). 

3*1 owe warm thanks to Professor L. Richardson, Jr. for reading an earlier draft of 
this study and offering insightful comments and suggestions; an anonymous reader made 
criticisms and corrections helpful in preparing the manuscript for publication. 
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RESERVED FOR ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 
The Elder Pliny’s View of Free Germania (HN. 16.1-6) 


It is a striking fact that expanding empires from antiquity up to 
the present have never annexed any adjacent country without declaring 
a legal reason for doing so. There are only few instances when the impe- 
rial power was not asked or beseeched to intervene, or felt obliged to 
protect friends against the aggression of an internal or foreign enemy. It 
was in this way that Julius Caesar turned the previously free Gallia Co- 
mata into a Roman province in order to support the Haedui against the 
Sequani and the Helvetians; in this way Mithridates VI involuntarily 
fostered the development of Asia Minor, and Jugurtha that of Numidia 
into Roman provinces or satellite nations, and it is not necessary to enu- 
merate analogous examples in the last decades of our century. 

It is even more interesting to reflect upon the political propaganda 
or upon personal statements of politicians, when efforts to conquer, to 
reconquer, or to protect such spheres of interest failed. That was the 
very situation in which the Romans found themselves after the defeat of 
Varus in A.D. 9 and the recall of Germanicus in A.D. 16. Everybody 
knows the severe and mordant comment given almost one century later 
by Tacitus (Germ. 37.2): Tam diu German:a vincitur, featuring Armi- 
nius as liberator Germania. And Florus stated sarcastically (2.30.29): 
Sed difficilius est provincias optinere quam facere; viribus parantur, 
ture retinentur. igitur breve id gaudium. The gaudium over a province 
Germania ran about from 5 B.C. to A.D. 9. But Tacitus as well as Florus 
reasoned about the past from a certain distance, so to speak, from a 
superior standpoint historians (or better: historiographers) usually 
claim to attain. Therefore I want to focus upon an earlier judgement, 
made by a Roman officer who was personally involved in the German 
struggles, before Domitianus put the Roman policy in Germania on a 
new basis of a definite renunciation. The Elder Pliny's view has all the 
more weight as his sincerity cannot be doubted. He mastered the prob- 
lem of performing military service under the rule of Claudius, Nero, the 
emperors of A.D. 69 and Vespasianus; the latter appointed him, the dec- 
orated praefectus alae (of cavalry) and many times a reliable procurator 
of provinces, to be praefectus classi at Misenum near Naples. He did not 
owe his career to a lack of patriotic engagement, as will soon be shown. 

American Journal of Philology 108 (1987) 108-128 © 1987 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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However, he was neither a hot-tempered war-horse nor an idealistic 
fighter (as Cremutius Cordus was); his mind was fashioned for cool con- 
sideration and cautious planning, even for science and letters, and the 
result was a vast range of reading and writing. During his busy life in the 
army and provincial administration he composed more books on vari- 
ous subjects than many professional scholars did or do (he wrote on 
grammar, strategy, rhetoric, history, science). The account of his death 
in A.D. 79 given by his nephew (the Younger Pliny) is a monument in his 
honour, symbolically combining his loyality as a soldier, his humanity as 
a faithful friend, and his preference for watching nature. He died in 
action, i.e., he collapsed while organizing the evacuation of some resi- 
dents near the erupting Vesuvius which he had observed carefully in 
advance. 

An additional argument for confidence in the Elder Pliny's report 
is his personal experience of Germania as an eye-witness. The young 
cavalry-commander arrived in A.D. 47 at the Mogontiacum camp; un- 
der the propraetor Domitius Corbulo he fought against the rebellious 
Chatti, pressed north and penetrated to the land of the Chauci, who 
dwelled on the shore of the North Sea and along the banks of the lower 
Weser (Vizsurgis), east of the Frisii. The territory of the Frisii was from 
the lower Ems (A musa) to the west up to the mare Flevum (Ijsselmeer, 
Zuiderzee), in those times an accumulation of islands, lakes and canals, 
connected with the Rhine by the fossa Drusiana. For these German 
tribes in the extreme north, the Frisii and the Chauci, had been well 
known to the Romans for a long time. They were allied people from the 
beginning of the Roman policy in Germania, since Drusus,! bringing his 
fleet to land there in 12 B.C., could secure them as confederates. T'his 
alliance had been renewed by Tiberius in A.D. 5,? and by Germanicus in 
A.D. 16,? because the reliable Chauci did not join Arminius' league 
against the Roman power in A.D. 9.* 


l This is documented by Cassius Dio 54.32.2: (ApoUcoc) és te Tovaxeavov 61a To 
‘Privou KatanAguaae toüq te MpicioucaKelmoato Kal ég tv XauKida Ha tris Ativna p- 
BaAdov Extvduveuos, TOV TAciwv Ürtó tja TOUGKeavol nadippoiac Eni tol Enpow yevo- 
uévov. 

?Vell.2.106.1: Pro di boni, quanti voluminis opera insequenti aestate duce Tibe- 
rio Caesare gessimus! perlustrata armis tota Germania est, victae gentes paene nominibus 
incognitae, receptae Cauchorum nationes. . . fracti Langobardi. . . denique usque ad 
flumen Albim. . . Romanus cum signis adductus est exercitus. . . 

‘Tacitus (Ann. 2.24) reports that the Chauci restored the fleet of Germanicus (or 
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Pliny came to the Chauci not merely as a military man, but be- 
cause of his inquisitive mind as a researcher. For example, he learned 
| from the natives about a medicinal herb which gave perfect protection 
| from angina for exactly one year, if picked just in the moment between 
| lightning and thunder; from Pliny we learn the Germanic name of this 


fees Alea a a > ra, 


herb: vibones,? a precious piece of information about a language not 
transmitted by literature, a word that has inspired legions of linguists to 
etymological theories. Back in the camp at Mogontiacum, Pliny had a 
vision in which he was visited by the (Elder) Drusus, who had died in 
| consequence of an accident at the same place more than fifty years be- 
| fore. Inspired by this vision, he wrote th» history of all the wars the Ro- 
mans had ever waged in Germania or against German tribes, and if 
| these 20 books of the Bella Germaniae had been handed down to us, our 
knowledge concerning free Germania would definitely be more objec- 
tive, compared with Tacitus' ideologically coloured essay.? 

I now turn to Pliny's passage about the Chauci who are divided 
into mazores and minores, as shown in Ptolemy's map of Europe, and if 
Norden is right, Marinus, Ptolemy's source, based his data for the space 
of Germania Magna on Pliny's Bella Germaniae. In Pliny's eyes, the 
Chauci are a m2sera gens, rubbing along in the amphibious belt be- 
tween the open ocean and the solid continent, an area covered twice a 
day by the tide. Therefore, the Chauci placed their poor dwellings on 
tumuli or tribunalia at a height calculated to remain above the tide. 
Accordingly, the Chauci had no fields, in consequence no grain and no 
bread; they had no woods, in consequerice no chance for hunting; they 
had neither rivers nor springs, in consequence no fresh water, only rain- 
water preserved in cisterns inside the house (scrobes); all they had were 
some rushes and reeds to make nets for catching fish, when the flood 
was retiring; and they had turf which could be used, after being dried, 
as fuel. Pliny, who had not seen turf previously, calls it /utum (sludge). 


permitted to restore), when it had been heavily damaged by storm: quas raptim refectas 
misit ut scrutarentur insulas. 

*Cass. Dio 60.8.7. where Sulpicius Galba is said to have regained Varus' military 
eagle from the Chauci in A.D. 39., is now read Xàttouq instead of Kauyouc; cf. Suet. 
Claud. 24.3. : 

3Plin. nat. 25.21: Florem vibones vocan!, qui collectus, priusquam tonitrum 
audiatur, et devoratus securos in totum annum a metu anginae praestat. Frisii, gens tum 
fida, in qua castra erant, monstravere tllum. . 

8See K. Sallmann, Der Traum des Historikers: Zu den ‘Bella Germaniae’ des Pli- 
nius und zur julisch-claudischen Geschichtsschreibung, ANRW II 32/1 (1984) 578-601. 
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We should notice that Pliny smuggles in some significant connotations; 
he adds: captumque manibus (lutum), which implies: the Chauci had 
no shovels because, we assume, they were too poor to buy iron or even 
iron tools, though in that time (in the terms of prehistory- the metalli- 
cum III, the German Jastorf civilization)’ it was the iron which gave its 
name to European culture. And Pliny provides anotker hint: the 
Chauci dry the turf more by the wind than by the sun, and that means 
that their land was stormy, cold (rigentia septentrione viscera) and al- 
most void of sunshine.? 

Patriotic German historians, especially in the 19th century, were 
of course enthusiastic about the detailed description of the German 
tidal mud flats, a rarity indeed, and a precious picture of the early an- 
cestors’ life, as Voelkel? and Muellenhoff!? pointed out; Detlefsen!! and 
not less the cool-minded Eduard Norden!” were excited by the realiza- 
tion that there were survivals in the culture they lived in. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that there are some odd details, even incon- 
sistencies, in Pliny's report. The tidal mud flats at this time were cer- 
tainly larger than they are today after the construction cf long dikes, 
but nevertheless they formed only a limited belt, too small for complete 
settlement of the Chauci Maiores and Minores; the gens P_iny observed 
may have consisted of few pioneers at the very edge of the -oast. If they 
lived in pure mud flats (rohes Watt), they could not dig turf, which is 
found in the higher level of the coastal area (Geest). If thev constructed 
casae, they must have used timber from the neighboring voods, and if 
they really could obtain wood, why not food and other aseful things 
bartered for fish and sea products as well? We will see thet archeology 


"Basic information is given by Rich. Pittioni, Der urgeschichtliche Horizont der 
historischen Zeit, Propyláen- Weltgeschichte 1 (Berlin 1961) 227ff. 

*?The extreme poverty of the North sea tribes is confirmed by Taci-us (Ann. 4.72) 
in respect to the Frisii: Tributum illis Drusus tusserat modicum pro angustia rerum, ut in 
usus militaris coria boum penderent. Nevertheless, these Frisii did have cattle, obviously 
in a considerable number. 

Hier. Voelkel, De Chaucorum nomine sedibusque ac rebus gesis (diss, Berlin 
1852) 6-8; and H. V., De Chaucorum nomine, Jahresber. d. Gymn. (Gleiwitz 1875) 16- 
17. 

P Deutsche Altertumskunde 4: Die Germania des Tacitus (Berlin 1900, reprint 
Amsterdam 1970) 433-39. 

!Die Entdeckung des germanischen Nordens im Altertum (Berl:n 1904) 55 (on 
Tac. Germ. 35; Plin. nat. 16, 2ff. is not discussed at all). 

“Die Urgeschichte Germaniens in Tacitus Germania (Leipzig 71922, reprint 
Darmstadt 1977) 294f. 
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requires essential corrections of Pliny’s account. Finally, Pliny added a 
strange judgement. He cannot understand that these tribes (now he 
speaks about gentes in general) would regard it as slavery to be over- 
come by the Romans. 

A critic like Tacitus would never have made this statement. But it 
sounds almost like a palinode of Pliny’s words, when he made Arminius 
give utterance to the same ideology (in order to reestablish the anti- 
Roman league in A.D. 15/16): Armzntum pottus gloriae ac libertatis 
quam Segestem (the pro- Roman) flagitzosae servitutis ducem sequeren- 
tur (Ann. 1.59). The same words reappear in Iulius Civilis mouth (Hist. 
4.17.2): Simul secretis sermonibus monebat malorum, quae tot annis 
perpessi miseram servitutem falso pacem vocarent.!? This is one of the 
anti-imperialistic topics which Roman historians sometimes put in the 
mouth of desperate foreign antagonists. Sallustius (Hist. 4 fr. 
69.5.11.17) made Mithridates VI use this polemic,!* Caesar (B.G. 
7.77.3.15.16) the Celt Critognatus,!* Tacitus (Agr. 30.4; 31.1.2; 32.4) 
the Britain Calgacus’ and (Ann. 12.83.2) the Silure Caratacus.!? 
Harald Fuchs!? outlined the latent criticism of Rome's policy (surely not 


I*The catchword is repeated among the Bataves, but no longer accepted, after 
Civilis defeat: Non prorogandam ultra ruinam, nec posse ab una natione totius orbis 
servitium depellt. . . 

MSall. Hest. IV fr.69.5: namque Romanis cum nationibus, populis, regibus cunc- 
tis una et ea vetus causa bellandi est, cupido profunda imperii et divitiarum. . . 
69;11:. . .et Graeciae dempst grave servitium. 69.17:. . . (Romani) omniaque non serva 
et maxime regna hostilia ducant. 

PCaes. B. G. 7.77.3: Nihil de eorum sententia dicturus sum, qui turpissimam 
servitutem deditionis nomine appellant. 15: . . .Romani quid petunt alius. . . nisi invi- 
dia adducti. . . his aeternam iniungere servitutem? 16: . . .respicite finitimam Galliam, 
quae in provinciam redacta turet legibus commutatis, securibus subiecta perpetua pre- 
mitur servitute. 

Tac. Agr. 30.4: (Romanos) auferre trucidare rapere falsis nominibus imperium, 
atque ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 31, 1-3: Hi (sc. familiares) per dilectus 
alibi servituri auferuntur. . . nata servituti mancipia semel veneunt. . Britannia servitu- 
tem suam cottidie emit, cotiidze pascit. ac sicut in familia recentisstimus quisque ser- 
vorum etiam conservis Ludibrio est, sic. . . novi. . . m excidium petimur. 32.4: Ibi tri- 
buta et metalla et ceterae servientium poenae, quas in aeternum perferre aut statim 
ulcisci in hoc campo est. 

Tac. Ann. 12.33.2: (Caratacus) transfert bellum in Ordovicas, additisque qui 
pacem nostram metuebant, novissimum casum experitur. . Add Civilis offers to the 
Gauls and the Germans, when he was on the peak of his success (Tac. Hest. 4.17.2): 
Simul secretis sermonibus monebat malorum, quae tot annis perpessi miseram servitu- 
tem falso bacem vocarent. 

Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom in der antiken Welt (Berlin *1964) 15-17. 
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an open call to abstain from expansion), but we are a little zstonished at 
Pliny’s inability to understand the barbarians’ claim for liberty. He ob- 
viously reproduces the loyal standpoint of a Roman officer, and with 
respect to his philosophical background we cannot simply brush his 
statement aside as an old-fashioned relic. Strabo, in contras, represents 
the side of the pacati, and he does not conceal his opinion asserting that 
the Galli now are entirely slaves in the Roman peace and subject to the 
command of the Roman conquerors (4.4.2): Nuvi èv ocv v eíprvr 
Tlavtec siol SedouAWPEVOL Kal GOvteq kara TA ripoorCypatra TOV 
éAóvtov aUTOUG ‘Pwpaiwv. Not without emotion Pliny 2mphasizes: 
“What I state, is a matter of fact; there are many people reserved by 
destiny for punishment.” This is a remarkable sentence, and we ask in 
reference to the Chauci: Punished for what crime? What is the nature 
and the purpose of this punishment? What is the ideolcgical back- 
ground of this judgement? 

If we look today at the German shore and its lovely islands, we may 
ask whether the coastal life is a punishment at all. One might object 
that Ovid, too, considered the marvellous shore of Mamaia cn the Black 
Sea as a dark and cold place of damnation. But Ovid had m fact been 
condemned; the Chauci were not condemned except in Hiny's view, 
and even in respect to his stoic philosophy this verdict seems to be para- 
doxical. Going back to Posidonius, whose philosophy was fundamental 
to Roman thinking, we recognize a clear admiration of »eople who 
overcame the difficulties of the natural conditions they lived in by intel- 
lectual engagement and sophisticated technology. According to Rud- 
berg's and Reinhardt's investigations, Strabo’s report about the Eneti 
(5.1.5) in the plains of the river Po is derived from Posidonaus' ethnol- 
ogy. These Eneti, who immigrated to Italy from Keltike or Paphlagonia 
settled in a fenny amphibious area, touched by the floods of the sea 
nearby, in other words: in a landscape similar to that of the Chauci. 
The Eneti cultivated their territory by a system of canals and dams and 
brought the previously desolate condition of the land to an acceptable 
balance. Posidonius, as Reinhardt has shown, wanted to demonstrate 
the specific virtue of man: Reason, his intellect (as every animal has its 
specific virtue: speed, strength, camouflage etc., a well-known topic 
. since Aristotle).!? This system belongs to a concept of a wise and friendly 


"The locus classicus in Roman literature is Lucr. 5, 857-63. This doctrine had 
been obviously adapted by Epicureans as well as by Stoics. 
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Nature, providing the means of survival to each of her creatures, or, in 
stoic terms, of her "parts." 

This conception changes, if we turn to Seneca, Posidonius' most 
important disciple in Rome. In the 90th letter, Seneca opposes Posido- 
nius' view of a Nature (nature is taken as an acting person or a god), 
who taught mankind how to progress in civilizaton up to the range of 
technology of his own age. There are, Seneca says, too many negative 
elements in our cultivated life (luxury, power, security, cupidity, ava- 
rice, the study of such idle things as history and philology); the inven- 
tions of men have become unnatural, more sagax than sapiens, while 
nature herself is sapiens, not sagax: she provided the simple means nec- 
essary for a solid and safe life, not the refinements of an advanced tech- 
nology of egoism. In the Naturales Quaestiones, Seneca uttered a severe 
reproach to those who cannot endure anything in the world that re- 
mained in its natural state. They accept only what is denatured and 
deformed and, thus, expensive for human use. "What a pity," Seneca 
remarks sarcastically, "that we are condemned to inhale the natural air 
at no charge.”” It is not difficult to imagine Seneca’s comment on the 
polluted world of today. But what would he have said about the primi- 
tive and toilsome life of the sturdy Chauci? The answer is found in his 
essay On Providence (4.14-16), where the Germani are introduced as 
an instance of the intentional hardening and moral improvement of 
people by nature: "By enduring ills the mind attains contempt for the 
endurance of them (4.14)."?! “Consider all the tribes whom Roman civi- 
lization does not reach —1 mean the Germans and all the nomad tribes 
that assail us along the Danube. They are oppressed by eternal winter 
and a gloomy sky, the barren soil grudges them support, they keep off 
the rain with thatch or leaves, they range over ice-bound marshes, and 
hunt wild beasts for food. Are they unhappy, do you think? There is no 
unhappiness for those whom habit has brought back to nature. For 
what they begin from necessity becomes gradually a pleasure. They 
have no homes and no resting-places except those which weariness allots 
for the day; their food is mean and must be got by the hand; terrible 

harshness of climate, bodies unclothed — such for countless tribes is the 


Sen. Nat. Qu. 4.18.8: Oquam nobis male est, quod quicquam a rerum natura 
in mediis relictum est. . . Nobis dolet, quod spiritum, quod solem emere non possumus. 
Seneca, Moral essays, with a English transl. by John Basore, vol. 1 (London 


1928, 1963) 33 (Loeb Classical Library). 
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life which seems to you calamitous.”*” The difference between this rig- 
orous and anticultural Rousseauism and Posidonius’ positivic realism is 
easy to see: In Seneca’s view the purpose of hard conditions of life is not 
the challenge for being changed, but the school for the development of 
mind and body: “It is, therefore, to the advantage even for good men, 
to the end that they may be unafraid, to live constantly amidst alarms.” 
(4.16) 

Since Seneca protested against the increasing alienation of men 
and nature as an alienation of children and their mother, Pliny accom- 
plished the third step: pessimistically he considered man as the absolute 
enemy and misusing monster of an absolutely good, wise and generous 
nature. In the hymn to Terra Mater (Hist. Nat. 2.154 ff.) who is the 
part of nature nearest to us, the Earth is called indulgent mankind’s 
servant (semper ancilla usus mortalium), spontaneously or under the 
compulsion of the plough giving fruits and various foods (generat 
coacta—fundit sua sponte), a faithful keeper and multiplier of en- 
trusted funds (reddit faenum bona fide creditum), producer of every- 
thing for men's sake (nostra causa omnia alit). Even poison is brought 
forth for the benefit of those who want to be released from intolerable 
diseases or conditions of life. But men, depraved as they are, abuse poi- 
son for killing other people by whom they feel hampered. One more 
fantastic case: nature created beasts in order to protect the treasures of 
the deep earth (gold, silver, metals) against men’s impious grasping, but 
even this institution is not respected by our insatiable greed. 

If we try to apply this attitude to the Chauci, our surprise must 
increase. Did they not bravely manage a difficult situation by simple 
technology without doing violence to nature? Do they not deserve, if not 
admiration, at least acknowledgement for a life lived according to na- 
ture? Pliny really could have made such a statement, which would have 
been consonant with his Stoic philosophy; but he refused to do so. His 


?'Sen. de Prov. 4, 14-16: Omnes considera gentes, in quibus Romana pax desinit, 
Germanos dico et quicquid circa Histrum vagarum gentium occursat: perpetua illos 
hiems, triste caelum premit, maligne solum sterile sustentat, imbrem culmo aut fronde 
defendunt, super durata glacie stagna persultant, in alimentum feras captant. Miseri 
tibi videntur? Nihil miserum est, quod in naturam consuetudo perduxit. Paulatim enim 
voluptati sunt, quae necessttate coeperunt. Nulla illis domicilia, nullaeque sedes sunt nisi 
quas lassitudo in diem posuit. Vilis et his quaerendus manu victus, horrenda iniquitas 
caeli, intecta corpora. Hoc quod tibi calamitas videtur, tot gentium vita est. Quid 
miraris bonos viros, ut confirmentur, concuti? 
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Chauci are not active at all, they are neither in harmony nor in discord 
with nature. Quite on the contrary, Nature or Fortuna, as Pliny here 
prefers to say (Nature, Fate, Destiny, Fortune, God are almost synony- 
mous in Stoic philosophy, different aspects of the same authority), in- 
tentionally neglected them: parcit in poenam. Therefore, the Chauci 
are kept back from earth, from fresh water, from regular food, from 
sunshine, prohibited by the deliberately ruling Fortuna. 

Pliny's view is not only contrary to the orthodox Stoic opinion, but 
even to reality, a further proof of the fact that his statement is political, 
not philosophic or ethnographic. Archeological research has discovered 
the tribunalia of the Chauci on the shore near the mouth of the river 
Weser north of Bremerhaven. From 1955 to 1957, seven tumuli (War- 
fen, Wurten, Wierden) were excavated by W. Haarnagel,? not small 
platforms for wretched huts, but large plateaus for 30 to 50 houses, i.e., 
for some 300 to 500 residents. Thus, this settlement, flourishing from 
the first century B.C. up to the fourth century A.D.,?* comprehended 
about 2 or even 3.5 thousand people, and it was larger than the average 
villages in the interior of Germania, as H. Jankuhn? carefully calcu- 
lates. One of the plateaus, Feddersen Wierde, has been reconstructed 
including a long Germanic House with stables, which gives an idea of a 
well-established pastural life with a relatively high standard of civiliza- 
tion, compared with inland excavations. 

The arcbeological evidence is in excellent agreement with the re- 
maining ancient literary tradition.?? Velleius, mentioning Chaucorum 
nationes (2.106), praised the numerous young people, their well trained 
bodies, their fortified dwelling-places, admittedly also with the inten- 
tion to culminate in the pathetical picture of the summoned Germans 
kneeling in front of Tiberius’ throne (ante imperatoris procubuit tribu- 
nal). About ten years later Pomponius Mela in his Geography (3.25 ff.) 
described the Germans in the same terms, without indeed a special ref- 
erence to the Chauci. They are zmmanes anzmis et corporibus, they 
have an insita feritas and exercitzum bellandi, are hardy in consequence 
of hard work and exposure to cold, the youngsters going naked — and he 


*SDie Ergebnisse der Grabungen auf der Feddersen Wierde bei Bremerhaven in 
den Jahren 1955-57, Neue Ausgrabungen in Deutschland (Berlin 1958) 215ff. 

"See R. Pittioni (note 7) 318. 

Terra. . .silvis horrida (Zu Tacitus, Germania, cap. id Archaeologica geo- 
graphica 10-11, 1961-63, 19-38. 

*6For the history of the Chauci, to the extent in which it is Taane, see Joh. 
Klose (note 67) 39-45. 
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adds: pueritza longa; adults wearing a simple cape or bast-clothes, all 
men of high patientia and fitness in swimming. On the other hand, they 
are inclined to bella cum finitimis ‘ex libidine’, a barbarian feature of a 
nation that eats unprepared meat. Whereas Mela’s, and perhaps Vel- 
leius', report, too, are concerned with German tribes in general, Taci- 
tus' passage (Germ. 35) focuses explicitely on the Chauci. In the begin- 
ning it reproduces basically the traditional topics: a numerous gens by 
the side of the Frisii and partly settling on the shore of the North Sea 
(non tenet, sed implet regionem), displaying a high level of humanity, 
so that it deserves the title populus inter Germanos nobilissimus (what 
led Muellenhoff?! to the derivation of their name Hauhi from AGM. 
hauhai, mhd. hóhé, nhd. ‘die Hohen"). The following statements are 
obviously shaped by Tacitus' well-known critical and pedagogic ten- 
dency: the Chauci are held to be sine cupiditate, they have self-control 
(impotentia), they love peace (nulla bella provocant, nulla latrocinia, 
nullos raptus) — which is not true. Pliny observed their long canoes for a 
crew of 30 warriors: Germaniae praedones singulis arboribus cavatis 
navigant (Hist. Nat. 16.203), and the riot of the Chauci in A.D. 47, led 
by the Caninefate Gannascus, probably was carried out in Viking-style 
by boats: Chauc? nulla dissensione domi et alacres . . . inferiorem Ger- 
maniam incursavere (Tac. Ann. 11.18 f.). But Tacitus did not deny the 
effectiveness of their striking power (prompta tamen omnibus arma) in 
spite of their extraordinarily developed fairness and justice. Later, in 
A.D. 69-70, they joined the Northceltic rebellion of the Batavi under the 
leadership of Iulius Civilis, and they could contribute a considerable 
force of cavalry (equi mentioned yet by Tacitus).?? Rudolf Much?? sug- 
gested that the dwelling-plateaus also served as refuge-keeps. One may 
state that Tacitus' account is as tendentious in its idealization as Pliny's 
is in its denigration. Again we have to ask: why did Pliny do this? And 
why did he place himself in opposition to the teachings of Stoic philoso- 
phy as well as to the real evidence and the common conception of the 
Germans in the Roman historians? 


See note 10, p. 434; adopted by Rud. Much, Die Germania des Tacitus, er- 
láutert von R. M., 3. Aufl. unter Mitarbeit von H. Jankuhn hrsg. von W. Langen (Hei- 
delberg 1967) 407. 

"In 170/174 A.D., the Chauci (qui Albim fluvium adcolebant) are mentioned for 
the last time, as they made some incursions into the Roman empire (HA, Did. Iul. 1.7). 
Perhaps the tribes dwelling at the mouth of the Elbe, who tried to blackmail Caracalla in 
A.D. 213 by mafia methods (Cass. Dio 77.14.3), were the descendants of the Chauci. 

?See note 27, p. 408. 
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We must now take note tbat the passage on the Chauci is not 
found in a historical work but in the preface to a scientific book dealing 
with trees (pomiferae arbores). For Pliny, trees are nature's noblest gift 
to mankind. The absence of trees, thus, would mean the absence of na- 
ture's assistance: À life without trees is the contrast to a true human way 
of life, and just this can be demonstrated in the land of the Chauci: 
admiratio usu comperta, quaenam esset vita sine arbore ulla, sine 
frutice viventium. Pliny knows similar instances in the orient (16.2),°° 
but as proof of this kind of life or non-life he prefers Germania. The 
reason cannot only be the mzsera gens, which he watched on the Ger- 
man shore in A.D. 47, for he adds two further examples of nature's hos- 
tility, again in Germania, though they do not deal with an absence of 
trees, quite the contrary, they are concerned with an abundance of trees 
or with trees which behave strangely.?! 

The first instance is located close to the Chauci (haud procul supra 
dictis Chaucis) in the area of two lakes (circa duos praecipue lacus) and 
consists of the miraculum of floating oaks, not tumbled trunks, but up- 
right standing complete trees (zbratae stantes navigant) which broke 
away from the banks together with a broad tangle of roots and sludge 

(quercus . . . suffossae fluctibus aut propulsae flatibus vastas complexu 
radicum insulas secum auferunt). Not a sailor's tale,** but the experi- 
ence of the Roman fleet passing through the lagoons of the later Zuider- 
zee (this identification of the duo lacus by E. Norden? is convincing). 
At night, these floating monsters drew near to the mooring ships and 


9Plin. Nat. 16.2: Diximus et in oriente quidem iuxta oceanum conpluris ea in 
necessitate gentis. This is referred by ? to 13,139: At in oriente mirum est statim a Copto 
per solitudines nihil gigni praeter spinam, quae sitiens vocatur, et hanc raram admo- 
dum. . .; but there are no people mentioned in this passage. 

3 The huge forests were already noticed by Caesar, who took them — probably cor- 
rectly — for safety-zones, B. G. 6.23.1: civitatibus maxima laus est quam latissime circum 
se vastatis finibus solitudines habere. 

Such stories as effects of fear did exist, as Tacitus reports Ann. 2.24: aut quis e 
longinque revenerat, miracula narrabant, vim turbinum et inauditas volucres, monstra 
maris, ambiguas hominum et beluarum formas visae sive ex metu credita. 

3*See note 12, p. 302f. This interpretation is more convincing than that of W. 
Capelle (Das alte Germanien, Die Nachrichten der griechischen und rómischen Schrift- 
steller (Jena 1929) 404-406, who referred the duo lacus to the Dümmersee and Zwis- 
chenahner Meer. These lacus are mentioned also by Tacitus, Ann. 1.60: (Germanicus) 
ipse impositas navibus quattuor legionibus per lacus vexit. . . Chauct. . in commilittum 
Gdsciti sunt; and 13,54: Frisii tuventutem. . . per lacus admovere. 
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attacked the Romans in eerie silence with their threatening branches 
(ingentium ramorum armamentis saepe territis classibus nostris, cum 
velut ex industria fluctibus agerentur in proras stantium noctu). This 
story of a eery sea-battle (inopes remedii illae proeltum navale adversus 
arbores inzrent) is turned to sober prose by the assertion of the commen- 
tators that this kind of floating brushwood is witnessed in North Hol- 
land up to the beginning 19th century.** Contradicting the passage we 
considered previously, Pliny here admits a wood vegetation touching 
the very bank of these lakes which form part of the sea as well.’ 

The third instance brings the aggression of the trees to its peak. 
The backwoods in the northern parts of the szilva Hercynza — again we 
approach the neighborhood of the Chauci — are so untouched by culti- 
vation (vastitas intacta aevis et congenita mundo) that the vehemence of 
their growth causes cruel fights between trees (inter se rixantes). Their 
weapons are the roots: tbeir pressure on each other as they grapple 
raises them up like high gates through which troopers can pass (constat 
attolli colles occursantium inter se radicum repercussu aut . . . curvart 
portarum patentium modo, ut turmas equitum tramittant). Pliny does 
not describe California, but the heart of Germany as seen through the 
eyes of a Roman officer who suffered from the failure to conquer a land 
that, indeed, obviously is neglected or even misled and distorted by na- 
ture. About the szlva Hercynza, mentioned by all relevant ancient au- 
thors beginning with Caesar,’ nobody had precise information con- 
cerning its site, extension, and specific nature. Caesar's report that it 
could not be crossed within 60 days, easily produced the conception of 
virtual impenetrability. Florus however asserts that Drusus invisum at- 
que inaccessum zn id tempus Hercynium saltum patefecit (2.30.27); pa- 
tefecit — perhaps for some of his turmae equitum. The setting of Drusus 
last campaign in his Bella Germaniae might have inspired Pliny to this 
grotesque portrait of the mysterious forest. 


“E. Norden (see note 12) 305f., quoting Fr. Arends, Physische Geschichte der 
Nordseeküste und deren Verànderungen durch Sturmfluthen seit der cymbrischem 
Fluth bis jetzt (Emden 1833) 144f. 

The "tribunalia", too, must have been constructed of timber which they had in 
fact plentifully; "Der wichtigste Rohstoff war das reichlich vorhandene Holz." (W. 
Hilgers, see note 56, p. 15). 

36Caesar (B. G. 6.24.2) refers to Eratosthenes and quidam Graeci, who used the 
name Orcynia. A complete description is given in 6.25, where the Hercynza silva is a 
conflation of the Black Forest and the Transylvanian Mountains. 
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Chaucorum misera gens— quercus fluitantes—Hercynia silva: all 
three items are stained with the same colour indicating an unequivocal 
message which lies behind them. Occasionally we have already noticed 
this common colour: the unnatural, the perversion of the natural order. 
Trees stretching their roots towards the sky instead of into the earth, 
oaks moving on the water instead of being fixed on land, a tribe living 
on a kind of ground which has an uncertain existence between ocean 
and continent. The element most hostile to human life is dominant: the 
sea (the Roman's attitude to this element is notoriously negative), and 
the best gift of nature to man, the tree, in Germania has turned into a 
violent aggressor. That every primitive forest ought to be cultivated for 
human use, may briefly be illustrated by a glance at Strabo, who reports 
(14.6.5) a relevant instance from Eratosthenes. In Cyprus, there had 
been a forest which could not be overcome; even axe and fire of miners 
could not subdue it. The reluctance of tne crude nature had been bal- 
anced by an unconventional order of the government which granted 
possession to everybody who gained a private lot by felling trees. In this 
way the pleasant nature of the wood was restored and the cultivation of 
the country achieved. The forest of Germania, well known already to 
Mela (3.29: szlues ac paludibus invia) and Strabo (7.1.5), in Pliny's view 
remained a perverse wilderness. 

Now we understand in a more profound manner for what crime 
the Chauci are punished. Not mainly for the defense of their liberty,?? 
but for their refusal of culture, i.e., of Roman culture. The Romans, of 
course, would have been able to master the untamed nature of the land 
and bring it to the same condition as that of Italy (tn provinciae formam 
redigendo), enabling nature in all her parts to spend generously what- 
ever she provides the mankind.?? In the preface of Book 27, Pliny emo- 
tionally celebrates the znmensa Romanae pacis maiestas, which brought 
together the world and all things in the world: adeo [dez] Romanos velut 
alteram lucem dedisse rebus humanis videntur. If Rome is the new light 
of the human world, Roman rule never can be servitzum, but a neces- 


?'Neither for the defection from the Romans in A.D. 28, when the Frisii startet a 
revolt, as K. Müllenhoff (see note 10) 435 pointed out, nor for the revolt in A.D. 41, when 
Gabinius Secundus obtained the cognome 'Cauchius' (Suet. Claud. 24.3; cf. Cass. Dio 
60.8.7). 

3*The Roman reaction to Varus’ defeat in A.D. 9 already shows the Roman claim to 
be the promotor of culture, as Hansferd. Dóbler (Die Germanen, Legende und Wirklich- 
keit, 2 vis. [Munich 1977] = Heyne Buch 7036) 1,33 maintains. 
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sity.°9 It will be sufficient to trace this feature of Roman imperialism 
back to Vergil’s famous legacy in Book VI of the Aeneid:** Tu regere 
imperio populos, Romane, memento; / hae tibi erunt artes, pacique 
imponere mores (6.851 f.). What follows: parcere subiectis et debellare 
superbos, thus, means: who rejects the Roman peace and the mores, is 
superbus and must be made war upon unless he surrenders and has a 
claim to being spared. In a passage which corresponds to that of Vergil, 
Augustus wrote in the Res Gestae (1.3): Externas gentes, quibus ignosci 
non potuit, conservare quam excidere malui. 

It is not necessary to deal with the Augustan claim for an universal 
empire in general*! and for a German province in particular. In the Res 
Gestae (14.26) a cautious and cunning formulation renders it equivocal 
whether or not a province Germania was established: Gallzas et Hzspa- 
nias provincias, item Germaniam qua includit oceanus a Gadibus ad 
ostium Albis fluminis pacavt. No doubt, there is a coherent provincial 
territory stretching from Cadiz up to the river Elbe, but provincias pre- 
cisely goes only with Gallias et Hispanias. I believe that H. Nesselhauf*? 
is right in assuming that Augustus? after the Varian disaster did not in 
principle abandon the task of reconquering the lost province; ** Tibe- 
rius, too, officially did not, in spite of the recall of Germanicus just be- 


Tt js no accident that Tacitus (Hist. 5.25) made the desperate Bataves use this 
topic themselves in a somewhat rabulistic way: sibi non tributa, sed virtutem et viros 
indict: proxumum id libertati; et st dominorum electio sit, honestius principes Ro- 
manorum quam Germanorum feminas tolerari. . . 

The idea that certain peoples are created for slavery, occurs earlier in Cicero (de 
prov. cons. 10): zam vero publicanos miseros tradidit (sc. Gabinius) in servitutem Tu- 
daets et Syris, nationibus natis servituti. In the same manner M? . Acilius (cos. 191 B.C.) is 
introduced by Livy (56.17.5): . . . Syri et Asiatici Graeci sunt, vilissima genera hominum 
et servituti nata. 

“This claim is already made in the proemium of the Rerum gestarum Divi Au- 
gusti: quibus orbem terrarum imperio populi Romani subiecit. As D. Kienast (Augustus 
und Alexander, Gymnasium 76, 1969, 450-56) pointed out, the idea of a world empire 
was introduced by Alexander the Great, whose tomb Augustus visited in 30 B.C. (as Cae- 
sar and Pompey did before him). 

“Tacitus und Domitian, Hermes 80, (1952), 222-45; Tacitus (Ann. 1.3.6) made 
Augustus insist on the war against the Germains not for expansion of the borders, but in 
order to take vengeance for the Varian defeat. 

SR. Syme, The Roman revolution (1939) (Oxford 1960, 1966) 524, took Augustus 
primarily as a politician of power: "For power, Augustus had sacrified everything. ." 

“Since, according to the geography of that epoch, the eastern boundaries of Ger- 
mania were not far from the Eastern Ocean — Pliny ( Nat. 4,99) reports a Greek measure- 
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fore the accomplishment of his victory, though he privately asserted to 
his nephew that Augustus had recommended a policy of remaining 
within the extant borders: consilium coercendi intra terminos imperi, 
Tac. Ann. 1.11).*° The public propaganda nevertheless persisted in the 
title of this province, as can be shown by the stationing of eight legions 
on the Rhine frontier and the theatrical adventure of Caligula and the 
military enterprises under Claudius and Vespasian. And this is the situ- 
ation represented by Pliny as well as by Tacitus in the Annals and the 
Histories (not in the Germania). 

It is not until Domitian that the German problem is definitely 
solved. Whether it was an act of intentional bluff or of clever public 
relations, Domitian fought some battles against the Chatti in A.D. 83, 
celebrated a triumph, declared Germania conquered, issued coins in- 
scribed GERMANIA CAPTA, established the two provinces Germania 
inferior et superior. The only feature which marred this was, that these 
provinces did not concern Germania, but a zone west of the Rhine with 
a mainly Celtic population, except few tribes from the east bank who 
were settled by the Romans on the west bank (e.g., the Ubi). The bor- 
ders of Germania superior are not absolutely verified, but they seem to 
have run down to lake of Geneva and included the Franche Comté and 
the Bourgogne, old Celtic territories of the Sequani, the Lingones and 
partly of the Haedui. The province, we see, which could not be ex- 
tended eastwards, was easily enlarged to the west and south down to the 
Rhone. Beyond the Rhine a depopulated glacis made German raids 
across the Rhine difficult; this glacis, broadened in Germania Superior, 
later had been marked (not really fortified) by the Limes. Tacitus, how- 
ever, could not be deceived. The actual Germania remained a free 


ment : 2500 miles, and Agrippa's measurement : 636 miles— this province formed an 


important part of the completion of the worldwide empire to the North. See P. A. Brunt, 
JRS 53, (1963), 175. 

#On the reasons of this recall see D.C.A. Shotter, Tacitus, Tiberius, and Ger- 
manicus, Historia 17, (1968), 194-214. The locus classicus is Tac. Ann. 2.26 (Tiberius 
letter to Germanicus): . .posse et Cheruscos ceterasque gentes, quoniam Romanae ul- 
tioni consultum esset, internis discordiis relinqui. This does not look like a renunciation 
of the claim in general. 

**The strategy of Augustus and Tiberius after A.D. 9, to depopulate the east bank 
of the Rhine in order to secure the Rhine frontier, has, however, the contrary effect: 
these almost abandonned regions were so attractive for the notoriously poor German 
tribes that they permanently tried to settle there attacking the Roman legions; see U. 
Kahrstedt (note 59) 70ff. and W. Hilgers (note 56) 50. 
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land, and the purpose of the Germana (-book) is to disguise and to 
satirize Domitian's policy (the 'Germania' thus being a parallel pam- 
phlet to the Agricola): ac rursus [Germani] pulsi inde proximis tempori- 
bus triumphati magis quam victi sunt (Germ. 37.5). 

Recent research besides has documented that the unexpected halt 
in the Roman advance towards the conquest of the world was based on 
an error in so far as the Germania Magna east of the Rhine originally 
did not exist as an ethnic, cultural or national entity." Germania is, 
irony of history, a premature creation of Caesar,*® who needed a plausi- 
ble limitation of his new province Gallia in the east.*? So he declared the 
Rhine the border between Celts and Germans and had this fact con- 
firmed by the Sugambrian ambassadors (B.G.4.16.4): populi Romani 
imperium Rhenum finire. From archeological investigation we learn 
that both banks of the Rhine in the first century B.C. had a pure Celtic 
population, which extended towards the east as far as Hungary,?? thus 
connecting the Celtic La-Téne-civilization to the Illyric Hallstatt-civili- 
zation in Pannonia.?! In the North it reached about to the line Bonn- 


‘’This is maintained explicitly by W. Hilgers (note 56). It could be added: not 
even by name, if the veacious passage in Tac. Germ. 2,5 is interpreted as E. Kraggerud 
did (Der Namensatz der taciteischen Germania, Oslo 1981 — Norw. Acad. of Science, 
class of hist. and phil. 16); cf. the review of E. Heubner (Gnomon 55, 1983, 54ff.). G. 
Walser (note 57) 89 comments: "Der Germanenname bleibt überhaupt in der Antike ein 
rómischer Begriff." Indeed, it is absolutely unknown, whether the Germanic tribes used 
this or another name, nor can we be sure that there ever was such a general name. 

48Even by the fact that the Roman establishment of the Rhine-banks as a con- 
trolled border gave to the underdevelopped Jastorf culture the chance of progress; see K. 
Kraft (note 58) 318. In similar words C. M. Wells (note 61) 30. 

Strong frontiers should consist in the ocean or in great rivers, as Tacitus (Ann. 
1.9) illustrates the policy of Augustus: mari oceano aut amnibus longinquis saeptum im- 
perium. R. Syme applied this doctrine to a border-line Hamburg-Leipzig-Prague- 
Vienna; cf. Suet. Aug. 21.1 (Germanosque ultra Albim fluvium summovit. . .); objec- 
tion by P. A. Brunt, JRS 58, (1963), 170ff. 

9 This was not completely unknown to the Romans either; Caesar already men- 
tions Celtic colonies in the East, who remained in the poverty and ferocity as the Ger- 
manic tribes: Ac fuit tempus, cum Germanos Galli virtute superarent, ultro bella infer- 
rent, . . . trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. . . (B.G. 6.24.1). In historical research, the 
pangermanism suppressed this knowledge for long time. Nevertheless, in the Chauvinis- 
tic book of Rud. Petersdorff (Germanen und Griechen, Übereinstimmungen in ihrer äl- 
testen Kultur im Anschlu} an die Germania des Tacitus und Homer, Wiesbaden 1902) 
the statement is to be found (123), that the Celts still in historical time settled east of the 
Rhine, as is documented by Celtic geographical names. 

5!The Elbe river as a border between Celts and Germans in the 2nd century B.C. is 
mentioned by Haller-Dannenbauer (note 61), who made the Germans reach the Rhine 
and the Main in the Ist century B.C.; the Celts who settled there were germanized. 
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Kassel.?? Is it pure chance that the provinces Raetia and the two Germa- 
niae comprehended an entirely Celtic territory, inclined to rapid 
Romanization?” More difficult is the classification of those tribes who, 
since Caesar's epoch, engaged in restless raids and wanderings in the 
Rhine-lands, ceaselessly disturbing and challenging the Roman pol- 
icy.°* The descent of the Bructeri, Tencteri, Usipetes, Nemeti, Triboci, 
Vangiones, the Germani Cisrhenani (in Brabant) is controversial. Pre- 
historians? and archeologists?? take them for Celts, some historians? 
agree, others?? disagree or prefer a compromise.?? According to Walser, 
Caesar had no direct touch with the genuine Germans, only with tribes 
whom he declared to be Germans; even Ariovistus and his "Suebi" prob- 
ably were Celts. We do not want to tackle this problem here, but from a 
philological point of view one must confess that if it was Caesar's inten- 


3?*It is a well-known fact that Posidonius took the Cimbers as Celts, a doctrine 
which has been fully accepted, e.g., by R. Hachmann (Gnomon 34, 1962, 56-65) and 
W. Schrickel (note 60), who denies the identity of the nations called Germans by Posido- 
nius, Caesar, and Tacitus. But the amalgamation of the civilizations made a clear dis- 
tinction difficult. Strabo (4.4.2) stresses the similarity of the Celts and the Germans and 
calls the l'epyavot in 7.1,2 yvrotoi l'aAátai; see A. Grisart, De Treveris Germanisque 
cisrhenanis et de eorum coniunctionibus ante Caesaris aetate, Acta conventus Treverici 
1981 (Leichlingae 1984) 39. 

The considerable predisposition of the Celts to Romanization was already no- 
ticed by Caesar (B.G. 6.24.5-6), though his explanation — the proximity of the Nar- 
bonensis — must be enlarged: the Celts had a great desire for Roman civilization which 
was more developed, but fundamentally not far from their own. 

‘Perhaps not always without Roman wire-pulling, as W. Wimmel (Caesar und 
die Helvetier, Rhein. Mus. 123, (1980), 126-37) suggested: The Romans, e.g., needed a 
motive for invasion into Gallia and fostered the Orgetorix intrigue. 

5R. Hachmann-G. Kossack-H. Kuhn, Völker zwischen Germanen und Kelten 
(Schriftquellen, Bodenfunde und Namengut zur Geschichte des nórdlichen West- 
deutschlands um Christi Geburt) (Neumünster 1962) 130f. 133. G. Mildenberger, So- 
zial—und Kulturgeschichte der Germanen, Von den Anfängen bis zur Vólkerwan- 
derungszeit (Stuttgart 71977) 80. R. V. Uslar, Die Germanen vom 1. bis 4. Jahrhundert 
nach Chr. (Handb. d. europ. Wirtschafts —u. Sozialgesch) (Stuttgart 1980) 10. 

W., Hilgers, Deutsche Frühzeit, Geschichte des römischen Germanien (Frank- 
furt/Berlin/Wien 1976) 10,12. E. M. Wightman, Roman Trier and the Treveri (New 
York 1970) 18f. 

57G. Walser, Caesar und die Germanen, Studien zur politischen Tendenz rómis- 
cher Feldzugsberichte (Wiesbaden 1956) 37ff. 88. 

SK, Kraft, in: Germania 42, (1964), 313-20. E. A. Thompson, The Early Ger- 
mans (Oxford 1965): For Thompson, a Celtic problem on the Rhine does not exist at all. 

5U, Kahrstedt, Methodisches zur Geschichte der Mittelrheins und des Nieder- 
rheins zwischen Caesar und Vespasian, BJ 150, (1950), 63-80. 
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tion to change the Celt Ariovistus into a German without contradicting 
what his companions reported from their own experience, he needed to 
write about him precisely as he actually did: Ariovistus spoke Celtic, 
Caesar explains: longinqua consuetudine (B.G.4.47.4) which suggests: 
his native tongue is not Celtic. Ariovistus was married to a Celtic 
woman; Caesar adds: he already had a Suebian wife, tco. Ariovistus 
came to the west with the intention of establishing a Celtic empire 
(which is natural if he was a Celt); Caesar comments: he wanted to erect 
a German province in the Roman world. 

In respect to our aim we have not to decide whether these tribes 
were germanized Celts® or celticized Germans?! or, the op.nion of some 
linguists,9? a different nation, older than Celts and Germans: the Pa- 
leoeuropeans or Veneto-Illyrians.9* In short, there was no Germania.™ 
To quote C. M. Wells:9? “Germany became an ethnic as well as a geo- 
graphical entity, however, only after the Rhine became scabilized as a 
permanent frontier early in Tiberius reign.” The model fo- the political 
formation had been supplied by the Romans themselves. Marbod was 
the first to reproduce an empire in mediterranean style; zhe second to 
do so was Arminius, who failed because of Segestes Rcmanism, the 
third was Iulius Civilis. All these participated in Roman education and 
culture, some of them were Roman citizens. So the Romars created the 
enemy whom they could not overcome, but who was late- on ready to 


SW. Schrickel, Die Nordgrenze dér Kelten im rechtsrheinischen Gebiet zur 
Spatlaténezeit, Jb. d. RGZM (Mainz) 11, 1964, 138-53. 

“C. M. Wells, The German policy of Augustus, An examination >f the archeolog- 
ical evidence (Oxford 1972) 14ff. J. Haller-H. Dannenbauer, Der Eintrit der Germanen 
in die geschichte (Berlin *1957) 25-31. R. Pittioni (see note 7) 318. l 

S&H, Krahe, Unsere ältesten Flufnamen (Wiesbaden 1964) 77ff. 84f. Leo 
Weisgerber, Rhenania Germano — Celtica (Bonn 1969) 278.295; and L. W. in Rhern. 
Vierteljahrbl. 23, (1958), 1-49. 

55H. F. Rosenfeld, Art. Germanen, LAW,? (Zurich 1965) 1052-35, On the other 
hand, C. M. Wells (note 61) 23 considered them neither true Germans nor true Celts, but 
a border people who had, however, assimilated the La Téne culture of their Celtic neigh- 
bors. 

Germania Magna appears in the official "map" of Augustus. which is repro- 
duced still by Ptolemy, as U. Kahrstedt (see note 59) has shown. After Domitian has 
founded the two German provinces, the Rhine became the cultural and linguistic border 
between Romans and barbarians. C. E. Kóhne (Das Testament des Aagustus, Die Ró- 
mer an Rhein und Donau, Munich 1968) considers the region left of th» Rhine as Latin 
speaking, until in 370 the Franci, being transferred into the area of tae Eburons (for- 
merly wiped out), regermanized the land between Rhine, Schelde, anc Vosges. 

See note 61, p. 30. 
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overcome the Romans. To quote C. M. Wells again:® "Roman policy 
had engendered its own defeat." What Velleius (2.118.4) uttered about 
Varus, can be applied to the Roman policy in general: "If God is turn- 
ing a person's fortune, he spoils his mind in advance, so that he seems to 
deserve his fall justly” (cuzus fortunam mutaturus deus, consilia cor- 
rumpat efficitque, quod miserrimum est, ut quod accidit ettam merito 
accidisse videatur et casus in culpam transeat). 

This leads us back to Pliny and to his Chauci. Pliny did not see, or 
he must not see, that god was mutaturus fortunam Romanorum: so he 
projected the damnation to the other side. “The Roman," comments 
Johannes Klose," “who, as ruler of the world, lost tbe respect and even 
the understanding of the struggle of other nations for freedom, but who 
very often felt the power of this idea, came to his typical Roman state- 
ment: multis fortuna parcit in poenam." Finally, we have to examine 
briefly the ideological or perhaps religious background of Pliny's con- 
ception. 

Fortune as an acting power in history may be familiar in a certain 
branch of historiography which is known as "tragic historiography." But 
the appropriate place for it is poetry. Fortuna is Caesar's demonic expo- 
nent in Lucan, Fate is Aeneas' good leader in Vergil. Pliny's type of a 
compensating and punishing superhuman principle of justice occurs in- 
frequently, but there are some relevant instances in Roman literature. 
Horace (Odes 2.1.25 ff.) interpreted the battle of Thapsus as a late re- 
venge for Jugurtha, managed by the Carthagian Juno. Vergil made the 
Romans atone for the fraud by which Troia was built: satis tam pridem 
sanguine nostro / Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae (Georg. 1.501 
ff.). Seneca (de Ben. 5.16.1 ff.) understood the conspiracy of Catilina as 
the vengeance of the Allobrogians for their subjection more than a half 
century before. There are more examples in Lucan and in Plutarch's 
essay De sera numinis vindicta; in this dialogue the interlocutor, Ti- 
mon, states (553 f.) that "the manner and time of punishment should be 
appropriate: hence punishment is often deferred." And Pliny, the man 
of literature and military policy, conceived of the misery of the Chauci 


See note 61, p. 31. 

S?Roms Klientel— und Randstaaten am Rhein und an der Donau, Beitr. zu ihrer 
Geschichte und rechtl.Stellung im 1.und 2.]h.n.Chr. (Breslau 1934) 44. Close to this 
statement is that of U. Knoche (Die geistige Vorbereitung der augusteischen Epoche 
durch Cicero, 1942; in: Rómertum, ed. by H. Oppermann, Darmstadt 1962) 222. 
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as an actual punishment for inhuman obstinacy, and the end of the 
German misfortune is not fixed. 

Although we cannot definitely prove that he alluded to the cele- 
brated verse of the Aenezd (6.853), parcit is very suggestive. Moreover, 
the stylized multzs Fortuna in poenam parcit certainly expresses a Vergi- 
lian pathos, as the Trojan Beroe’s lament of her destitution demon- 
strates (Aen. 5.624 f.): O gens / infelix, cui te exitio Fortuna reservat??? 
Beroe consciously experiences Fortune's active punishment, but the 
Chauci must suffer for their obstinate ignorance of Fortune's potential 
benefits. Pliny's problem is to explain the existence of a state of punish- 
ment (poena) without compulsion (parcit). Pliny would have been 
lucky, if he could parcere subzectzs; now he— or rather, Fortune as com- 
petent for victory — has to parcere invictzs, which is paradoxical at first 
glance, but preserves the feeling of superiority, and it becomes reason- 
able if these refractory people are spared for being called to account. 
Pliny does not refer to the disobedience of the Chauci in A.D. 28, 47,9? 
and 69, for they represent free Germania in general (et hae gentes . . . 
multis parcit) as well as the selva Hercynza does (totam reliquam Germa- 
niam opertunt), and this styling is in fact poetic. The mzsera gens, peo- 
ple sailing alike in flood-tide, shipwrecked alike in ebb-tide: this endless 
rhythm of misery recalls the eternal frustration of Tantalus, Ixion, and 
Sisyphus: a permanent existence (or non-existence) between life and 
death. Now the function of the dark forests and the chilly shadows be- 
come clearly significant: elements of Hades, features of a divine theatre 
serving as a deterrent warning to everybody. It was in this way that al- 
ready Chrysippus, the inventor of the Stoic ideology, had taught how a 
rational interpretation might be given of Hades (SVF II 1175): "Chry- 
sippus says that the gods do these things so that by the punishment of 
the wicked others, acknowledging these examples, may dare less to com- 
mit something similar." 

Today, we may smile at Pliny's strange task of attempting to mas- 
ter the German thorn in the Roman flesh, of course, a statement of 
faith, not a demonstration of reason. But this statement is not so silly 
that is could not be reproduced 1900 years later in an American best- 


$8$Consider the conception of fortuna of a people in Aen. 3,493 (to be sure, for- 
tuna is not personified): Vivite, felices, quibus est fortuna peracta / 1am sua; nos alia ex 
aliis in fata vocamur. 

990n Domitius Corbulo’s policy concerning the Frisii and the Chauci see Tac. 
Ann. 11.19, where the Chauci appear as a tribe of an unsettled mind. 
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seller, apparently without reference to Pliny: “The decisions of Augus- 
tus,” we read, “and Tiberius not to attempt the conquest of Germany 
were among the pivotal events of European history. Had Germany been 
conquered and romanized like Gaul, nearly all Europe west of Russia 
would have had one organization, one government, one classic culture, 
perhaps one tongue; and central Europe might have served as a buffer 
against those eastern hordes whose pressure upon the Germans caused 
the Germanic invasions of Italy.””? The author may deserve our under- 
standing; the year his book was published was 1944.7! Pliny, if he could 
comment on the present political situation of the Germanies, would 
perhaps repeat his judgement, mutatis mutandis. In his time, it proba- 
bly was the only way to save cultural confidence by intellectual means.” 


KLAUS SALLMANN 
JOHANNES GUTENBERG-UNIVERSITAT l 
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"Will Durant, The Story of Civilization, vol. 3 : Caesar and Christianity, A His- 
tory of Roman Civilization and of Christianity from Their Beginnings to A.D. 325 (New 
York 1944) 478. 

TG., Rudberg, Forschungen zu Posidonius (Uppsala 1918) 252-67. K. Reinhardt, 
“Poseidonios,” in P. W. Realenz, 22/1 (1953) 722. 

72] owe the accomplishment of this article— a precursory study has been published 
inthe Acta Conventus Latinztati Fovendae Treverica 1981 (Leichlingen 1984) 73-79 — to 
the generosity of the Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton), which granted me a stay 
of undisturbed study. I thank warmly Alan Astin (Belfast), Dietrich Rolle (Mainz), and 
Everett Whecler (Princeton) for improving my English. 


INDIGENOUS CULTURE AND THE PROCESS OF 
ROMANIZATION IN IBERIAN GALICIA! 


1. Introductzon 
1.1 The Problem 


The subject of this article is the nature and depth of Romanization 
in Iberian Galicia. The story is worth telling for several reasons. First, 
the evidence indicates that Keltic, or indigenous,? culture remained a 
vital (and by modern scholars an unrecognized) force in northwestern 
Spain at least until the middle of the 2nd century, A.D. Indeed, newly 
discovered and/or re-discovered evidence indicates that Roman policy 
toward the defeated was characterized by restraint and flexibility; that 
Rome, with the establishment of order and the recognition of her au- 
thority, exhibited considerable tolerance toward indigenous culture 
even when aspects of that culture continued in a Romanized context. 
Second, and equally important, the Kelts, as Roman citizens, felt no 
ambiguity about their continued use of native institutions. In sum, what 
we find in Galicia is evidence for that process by which the indigenous 
peoples of western Europe became Roman. This process was slower in 
Galicia than it was elsewhere in Iberia and, because it was slower, we 
can observe that individuals adopted mores Romanorum on a selective 
basis, that they retained many vital elements of their own culture and 
that the Roman administrators tolerated great variation in the expres- 
sion of Romanitas. 

Despite these qualities, Roman Galicia has not been well served by 
historians or archaeologists.? The reasons for the neglect are clear. In 


"The research on this problem was made possible by grants from the Alexander 
von Humboldt Foundation, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the L. L. 
Stewart Fund. The author gratefully acknowledges the comments of J. Untermann of the 
University of Cologne and Armin Stylow of the German Archaeological Institute in 
Madrid. 

“Indigenous” is used here to refer to the Keltic culture as it existed in Galicia at 
the time of the Roman conquest. Let it be noted, however, that the Kelts themselves were 
loosely organized and recent intruders who, at the time when the Romans arrived, had 
been gradually extending their dominion southward through Iberia. 

*This is especially true of works in English. Barry Cunliffe's The -Celtic World 
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none of the former Roman municipia in the area (Orense, Lugo, Braga, 
etc.) have any of the spectacular monuments or illuminating texts been 
found which, for example, make Mérida or Tarragona or Malaga so 
interesting. Moreover, what does survive, inscriptions, are generally on 
rough stone and poorly cut. In sum, the opportunity for aesthetic en- 
richment is indeed limited.‘ 


1.2 The Political and Administrative Context? 


The conquest and political organization of the Galicia was a major 
goal of Augustan imperial policy. The degree of the concern in trium- 
viral Rome that Iberia finally be pacified is demonstrated by the fact 
that six individuals earned triumphs there during the years 36-26 B.C. 
Among these triumphators was C. Statilius Taurus who was active in the 
northwest in 29 (Dio 51. 20). Augustus, himself, campaigned there in 
26-25. It was, however, Agrippa who finally completed the conquest in 
19 and attached Galicia (Callaecza) to the province of Lusitania (Plin. 
NH 4, 118). Sometime between 16 and 18, the area was transferred to 
Hispania citerior (or Tarraconensis) where it remained until Diocletian 
constituted a unique province of Callaecta.’ Within the province, how- 
ever, there were significant administrative changes. A legatus turidzcus 
was assigned to the area under the Julio-Claudians; certainly by the 
principate of Vespasian the northwest had been re-organzed into the 
three districts of Bracaraugustana, Lucensis and Asturia; a praefectus 
Callaeciae and a procurator Asturtae et Callaeciae were appointed dur- 
ing or shortly after the Flavian period. Like the rest of Iberia, the mu- 


(New York 1979) does not mention Galicia at all and gives only the most minimal atten- 


tion to the Iberian Kelts. For the literature in other languages, see R. Knapp, "The Epi- 
graphic Evidence for Native and Roman Religion in Iberia," Proceedings of the Eighth 
International Congress on Greek and Roman Epigraphy (Athens 1984) 222, note 10. 

*For a useful review of the town monuments, see Knapp, 221-22. 

*Alain Tranoy's, La Galice romaine (Paris 1981) contains a general survey of this 
problem and the state of scholarship, pp. 125-48, as does G. Pereira Menaut, La forma- 
ción histórica de los pueblos del norte de Hispania: El caso de Gallaecia como para- 
digma, Velia N. S. 1 (1984) 271 ff. 

5On this issue, see R. Syme, The Conquest of North-West Spain, Legio VII, 83- 
107 —Roman Papers Il (Oxford 1979) and W. Schmitthenner, Augustus’ spanischer 
Feldzug und der Kampf um den Prinzipat, Historia 11 (1962) 43 ff. 

"Tranoy, 132 ff., 402 ff. 

*For the details, see Tranoy, 150 ff., with the useful summary table on p. 188, and 
G. Alféldy, Fast? Hispanienses (Wiesbaden 1969) 81-96, 230-52. 
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nzcipia of Galicia also received the čus Latii from Vespasian.? In sum, 
the major political and administrative changes in the northwest date to 
the Augustan, to the Flavian and to the Diocletianic periods. 

Pliny the Elder, to complete this brief survey, notes that the north- 
west was rich in minerals, including gold, silver, iron and two kinds of 
lead and, indeed, there is considerable archaeological evidence of min- 
ing activity in the area.!? Especially interesting is the fact that Pliny also 
provides population figures for free persons. In Asturia, there were 
240,000, in Lucensis, 166,000 and in Bracara, 285,000 (NH HI, 28). As 
he does not note such figures for any other conventus, it is reasonable to 
believe that, as procurator,!! he had acquired some special knowledge 
of the area. 


1.3 Theses and Methods 


The "history" of Galicia begins formally with the Roman conquest 
of northwestern Spain. Though Strabo, Pliny the Elder and other writ- 
ers provide much important information on the characteristics of the 
area and its peoples, !? it is, rather, the epigraphical material which in- 
dicates both the course and degree of Roman penetration and the re- 
sponse to it. What is of special interest here is not that Galicia became 
Romanized —this happened here and elsewhere— but the fact that 
Keltic culture remained vital and visible even among those who were 
otherwise thoroughly Romanized. Perhaps more significant is the fact 
that Rome not only tolerated such deviation but also accepted the “devi- 
ants" as citizens. This casual attitude toward the indigenous population 
and culture was surely a fundamental factor in the whole process of Ro- 
manization in Galicia and elsewhere. 

To address these issues, this paper will focus on two kinds of epi- 
graphical evidence. First, the tesserae hospitalis will be analysed not 
only because, being dated, they provide the basis for a chronological 
framework, but also because these texts contain apparent irregularities 
which can only be explained by assuming that Keltic institutions stand 
behind the Latin formula. The second group of texts is religious or 
cultic in character. Though undated, they constitute a major part of 


On this point, Pereira Menaut, op. cit., 285-86. 

01V, 112. Cf. XXXIII, 78. The evidence is summarized by Tranoy, 220-33. 
NR. Syme, Pliny the Procurator, HSCP 73(1969) 201-36 and Tranoy, 180-81. 
"Cf, A. Schulten, Fontes hispaniae antiquae — FHA (Barcelona 1937) ff. 
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the total number of surviving texts and contain overt references to the 
vitality of Keltic religion even among otherwise thoroughly Romanized 
Galicians. 


2. On the Nature of che Evidence 


It is the epigraphical material especially that provides the evidence 
for the process and policy by which indizenous peoples (here Kelts) be- 
came Romanized and by which Rome admitted them to her ranks. That 
the problem can be addressed at all depends upon a considerable vol- 
ume of scholarship which has been done in the last fifteen years by 
Spanish, Portugese, French and German scholars. As much of this work 
has been directed at the Keltic language and material culture, it is not 
directly relevant to this paper.!* The emphasis here rather is on the 
great volume of Latin inscriptions which begin to appear in Galicia im- 
mediately after the conquest.'* The most widely available collection of 
the evidence on the problem is, of course, Emil Hübner's collection of 
Latin inscriptions from all of Iberia, namely CIL H (1869) with its Sup- 
plementband 1 (1982); these volumes comprise about 6300 texts.!? Sup- 
plementband 2, currently being prepared under the auspices of the 
German Archaeolgical Institute, may not appear until 1992, but it is 
already clear that the number of inscriptions to be incorporated in this 
volume (covering the whole of Iberia) will at least double and perhaps 
triple the number published in the 19th century and will surely alter 
current perceptions of Roman Iberia and of the process of Romaniza- 
tion. Until this volume is published, scholars will have to rely on a large 
number of not widely available regional collections of material, includ- 
ing the Inscripciones romanas de Galicia. 

It is important to recognize what contraints apply to the discus- 


JSAmong the many valuable studies, especially to be recommened are: J. Unter- 
mann, Sprachrdume und Sprachbewegungen im vorrómischen Hispanien (Wiesbaden 
1961) and M. L. Albertos Firmat, Organizaciones suprafamilazres en la Hispania antt- 
gua (Valladolid 1975) and now Knapp's recent survey cited above. 

The most recent general discussion of the epigraphical evidence is by Alain Tra- 
noy, La Galice romaine (Paris 1981) but a whole school of French scholars from Bor- 
deaux have been active in the area. 

'6On the limitations of Hübner's collection. see Knapp, 229. 

I! Inscripciones romanas de Galicia, ed. by F. Bouza Brey, A. D'Ors, et al. volumes 
I-IV, Santiago de Compostela, 1949 ff. As with ochers of its kind, this series, too, is not 
widely available. 
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sion. First, let it be noted that, unlike other areas, there is compara- 
tively little material relevant to the political institutions of an urban cul- 
ture. This is not to say that the Romanized Kelts had no urban 
culture,” but, rather that language and stones were most frequently 
used to express spiritual instead of political needs. It is at this point es- 
pecially that Keltic culture and the process of Romanization can be 
studied. 

A second constraint is that the great majority of the texts carry no 
temporal indications. This factor, together with the generally irregular 
letter forms, makes it very difficult to be precise about how values, cus- 
toms and institutions changed over three centuries. . 

Third, and the major problem for the historian and the linquist, is 
the nature of the material, namely granite, on which the texts are in- 
scribed, In brief, the texts are, for a number of reasons poorly cut and 
badly preserved. Unlike marble, the local granite is composed of large, 
coarse crystals with a high proportion of feldspar. Consequently, it was 
difficult for the stonecutter to control the plane of cleavage. Moreover, 
as the mica between the crystals weathers easily, there is a tendency for 
the crystals to become dislodged with even the slightest touch. Moving, 
re-using or taking “impressions” of the stone can then have a deleterious 
effect on the legibility of a text. Regardless, then, of how well or poorly 
inscribed the stones once were, some are now extremely difficult to deci- 
pher, others are in such a state that a consensus on a reading will never 
be attained. Finally, there is a large group of stones for which there is 
considerable uncertainty about whether they are inscribed at all. 

To understand the magnitude of the problem, one may note that 
the editors of CIL II, Suppibd. 2, have already recognized that as many 
as 80% of the texts published by Hübner in the earlier editions of CIL 
have to be revised. IRG represents significant improvement. 

Even with all the limitations mentioned above, some conclusions 
may be drawn. Admittedly, there will never be complete agreement on 
every text; the preservation of the stone, the variations in the spellings of 
Keltic names (always difficult) and our limited understanding of Keltic 
institutions make such agreement unlikely. Nevertheless, because the 
character of the text, whether it be Roman, indigenous or “mixed”, is 


UBracara, Aquae Flaviae, Aurense, Luco, Irae Flaviae are the most important 
civitates and municipia. It is, however, by no means clear how "urban" the culture of 
these communities was. See also, Knapp, 221. 
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generally clear,’ it is possible to identify the general pattern of develop- 
ment.!9 

In sum, because there are virtually no extensive or detailed texts, 
the discussion of the problem of Romanization must proceed by consid- 
ering groups of texts and representative examples. 


3. Cultural Continuity, Phases of Romanization and the 
TESSERAE HOSPITALIS 


3.1 Patterns of Cultural Change 


Though the political and administrative changes in Roman Gali- 
cia can be assigned to reasonably distinct periods, it is much more diffi- 
cult to do the same for cultural change. The reason, quite simply, is 
that there is not enough cultural material which can be securely dated. 
Moreover, there is no reason to assume that change in a particular di- 
rection proceeded in all areas at the same rate. Indeed, any number of 
factors may have influenced the decision, for example, to Romanize 
one's name or to identify a local deity with a Roman equivalent. Even 
so, the Flavian extension of the Latin right to communities in the His- 
panic provinces surely accelerated the process of cultural change even if 
the pace of it varied locally. One group of texts, the tesserae hospitalis 
provide some indication of this process. 


3.2 The Evidence of the tesserae hospitalis 


The tesserae, bronze plaques which commemorate the establish- 
ment of hospitium between two parties,” are useful for several reasons. 
First, these texts occur with relative frequency in the northwest of 
Spain,? Second, in contrast to the great majority of texts from Galicia, 


18A good example of this may be seen in the example quoted below in section 4.3. 
Line 4 of CIL II, 2471, is variously read as PINDENET, as FINDENEI or as FINDLNEI 
or FINDENET but there is no question about the fact that it refers to an indigenous 
group. 

See also the discussion of Capriociegus mentioned in the section 4.3. 

HOn the tesserae, see A. D'Ors, Epigrafia juridica de la España romana (Madrid 
1953), J. Nicols, "Tabulae Patronatus: A Study of the Agreement between Patron and 
Client Community," ANRW, II, 13, 535 ff. and Tranoy, 378 ff. 

?One third of all the known cases involving communities come from the Tarra- 
conensis, for the breakdown, see Nicols, Tabulae Patronatus, Appendix 2. 
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they are dated by consular years. Third, one can trace the pattern of 
change in nomenclature from indigenous to a Latin form and finally, to 
that sign of full citizenship, the tria nomzna. Fourth, the early tesserae, 
in so far as one party is a community, reveal qualities radically different 
from conventional Roman usage; this suggests that native institutions 
stand behind the Latin formulae. Consider the bronze tessera found at 
Torre de Cabreira in 1959, and now in the provincial museum of 
Lugo.” The text in question reads: 


APPIO IUNIO SILANO P SILIO 
NERVA COS 
TILLEGVS. AMBATI. F. SVSARRVS 
) AIOBAIGIAECO. HOSPITIVM 
FECIT. CVM LOVGEIS CASTELLANIS (b) 
TOLETENSIBVS. SIBI UXORI. LIBE 
RIS POSTERISQUE. SVIS. EUMQ 
VE VXOREM LIBEROSQUE. EIVS 
IN FIDEM. CLIENTELAMQVE. SVA 
M. SVORVMQVE. IN PERPETVO. CAS (10) 
TELLANEI. TOLETENSIS. RECEPERVNT 
EGIT. TILLEGVS. AMBATI IPSE 
MAG. LATINO. ARI ET AIO TEMARI 


Several points are significant here. First, there is the date, the year A.D. 
28; that is, hospitzum was established barely one generation after the 
conquest.” Within a generation, then at least these two parties had 
adopted the Latin language and Roman formula of an institution 
which was similar to, if not identical with, the one they knew. Second, 
all of those named, including Latinus, have Keltic paternity and lack 
the tria nomina. Latinus himself would appear to have taken the first 
step of "Romanizing" in that he has adopted, or been assigned, an Italic 
name.” 

To what degree the sense of the text reflects Roman or indigenous 
institutions is a central issue. Similar texts and formulae have been 
found throughout the northern Iberia and also in non-Keltic areas like 
Mallorca, North Africa as well as Italy.” Indeed, hospitium, as an insti- 


7: Arias Vilas, F. et al. Inscriptions romaines de la province de Lugo (Paris 1979) 
No. 55, hereafter JRdeL; cf. Nicols, Tabulae Patronatus, 551-52. 

"See section 1.2 above. 

^Cf. "Peregrinus, Apri filius" discussed below, section 4.2. 

Nicols, op. cit. 538 
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tution of guest-friendship, was common throughout the ancient world. 
There is, however, an important difference between this £essera and 
those found outside Galicia, when, as is the case here, one of the two 
parties is a community. In other areas, the patron is always an individ- 
ual and the client is always a community; in Galicia, however, the situa- 
tion is reversed and the individual becomes the client of the community; 
that is, the individual, Tillegus, became a client of the Lougeii Castel- 
lani, a group. The standard Latin formula is employed, but it is used to 
define a distinctly un-Roman arrangement.?? The two parties appear 
then to have adopted the Latin language and Roman formula of an 
institution similar to, but not identical with, the one they knew.” We 
have, then, genuine evidence for the continuity of Keltic culture despite 
the adoption of Latin as a written language.?? 

It should be noted that the community in question, the Lougen, 
did know the proper form. A new and still unedited tessera,” now in 
police custody in La Coruna, reads: C. Caesare dug f. L. Aemilio 
Paullo cos. / ex gente Asturum conventus Arae / August(a)e / civitas 
Lougetorum hospitium fecit cum / Asinio Gallo liberis posterisque etus 
/ eumque liberos posterosque erus sibi libe / reis posterezs ezusque suzs 
patronum cooptarunt / isque eos in fidem clientelamque suam suo / 
rumque recepit / egerunt legati / Silvanus Clouti / Nolltus Andami. 
This text dates to A.D. 1, that is, it is earlier than the Tillegus inscription 
cited above. It is noteworthy, however, that the wording and the institu- 
tions are consistent with the standard Latin texts of this type.” Note, 
too, that the legates in this case do bear Latinized nomzna and Keltic 
filiation. The fact that these two texts can be dated to roughly the same 
period suggests that the two traditions, Roman and Keltic, could 
co-exist. 

A third tessera hospitalis, found near Astorga,? dates to the same 
period as the Tillegus text and exhibits similar characteristics and im- 
plications. The text reads: 


Thid. 

“The one comparable case, CIL H, 2633, from Astorga will be discussed below. 

“87. Untermann's excellent survey, "Die althispanischen Sprachen," ANRW II, 
29, 791 ff., has no listing for a pre-Roman written language in Galicia. 

Pereira quotes the text in a footnote, p. 282. This author has not yet seen the 
original or the photos. This transcription cannot be considered definitive. 

See Nicols, Tabulae Patronatus. 

3 CIL II, 2633; Tranoy, 378, provides a full bibliography and a photograph, plate 
14. 
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M. LICINIO CRASSO 
L. CALPVRNIO PISONE 
COS 
HII. K MAIAS 
HOSPITIVM GENTILITAS DESONCORVM EX GENTE 
ZOELARVM (5) 

ET GENTILITAS TRIDIAVORUM EX GENTE IDEM 
ZOELARUM HOSPITIVM VETUSTVM ANTIQVOM 
RENOVAVERVNT EIQUE OMNES ALIS ALIVM IN FI 
DEM CLIENTELAM SVAM SVORVMQVE LIBERO 
RVM POSTERORVMQVE RECEPERVNT. EGERVNT (10) 
ARAVSA BLECAENI ET TVRAIVS CLOVTI DOCIVS ELAESI 
MAGILO CLOVTI BODECIVS BVRRALI ELAESVS CLVTAMI 
PER ABIENVM PENTILI MAGISTRATVM ZOELARVM 

ACTVM CVRVNDA 


Once again, we find many of the same characteristics mentioned above. 
First, it is noteworthy that the Latin language is employed to seal a con- 
tract between indigenous groups. Second, the date, A.D. 27, is, of 
course, only one year before the Tillegus-tessera and the names of the 
individuals acting are decisively Keltic; indeed, not one of them here 
has even begun to Romanize his name. Third, and this is fundamental, 
there is, once again, the institutional oddity reflecting Keltic rather 
than Roman custom. The formula, recepere in fidem clientelamque is 
of course very common in Latin texts of this nature, but I know of no 
other example where the two parties agree to enter the clientele of one 
another.?? The parties in question clearly adopted the standard Latin 
formulae, but did so in a manner contrary to Roman convention.?? 


Nicols, Tabulae Patronatus, 550. 

?* Armin Stylow has brought to my attention two tesserae hospitalis found at Cas- 
tro da Senhora da Saüde (Pedroso, Vila Nova de Gaia, near Oporto) in 1982. These 
texts, which date to A.D. 7 and 9 respectively, read: Q. Caecilio Metello A Licinio cos D 
Iulius D f Gal Cilo hospitium fecit sibi liberis posterisque suis cum Nigro et Rufo et Prisco 
Turdulis Veteribus liberis posterisque eorum and Sulpicio Camerino C Poppaeo Sabino 
cos D Iulius D f Gal Cilo hospitium fecit cum Lugario Septanü f ex Turduleis Veteribus 
eumque et leiberos posterosque etus in fidem clientelam que suam recepit leiberorum 
posterorumque suorum egit Lugartus Septani. The name D. Julius M. f. Gal. Cilo indi- 
cates a man with Roman citizenship while the Keltic cognomen suggests Iberian origin. 
He is a good example of the local variation in the process of Romanization. These tes- 
searae are not immediately relevant to the discussion above for two reasons, first the 
Turduli Veteres belong to the province of Lusitania, not Tarraconensis (Plin. NH IV, 
113) and, second, the two texts involve individuals only, not communities. 
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This pair of texts may be compared to another set of tesserae from 
the second century. The differences between the two groups of inscrip- 
tions are indeed dramatic and suggestive of how far Romanization had 
proceeded in some places. The first one, dating to 152, is actually the 
second part of the text found at Astorga and quoted above. It reads: 


GLABRIONE ET HOMVLLO COS V IDVS IVLIAS 
IDEM GENTILITAS DESONCORVM ET GENTILITAS (15) 
TRIDIAVORVM IN EANDEM CLIENTELAM EADEM 
FOEDERA RECEPERVNT EX GENTE AVOLGIGORVM 
SEMPRONIVM PERPETVVM ORNIACVM ET EX GENTE 
VISALIGORVM ANTONIVM ARQVIVM ET EX GENTE 
CABRVAGENIGORVM FLAVIVM FRONTONEM ZOELAS (20) 
EGERVNT 
L. DOMITIVS SILO ET 
L. FLAVIVS SEVERVS 
ASTVRICAE 
— CIL II, 2633 


The bottom half Astorga tessera is very similar to one found at Castro- 
mao in September 1970 and published a year later.5* The text reads: 


G. IVLIO. SERIO. AVGVRINO. G. TREBIO 
SERGIANO. COS 
COELERNI. EX. HISPANIA. CITERIORE. 
CONVENTVS. BRACARI. CVM. G. AN 
TONIO. AQVILO. NOVAVGVSTANO. (5) 
PRAEF. COH. I. CELTIBERORVM. 
LIBERIS. POSTERISQVE. EIVS. HOS 
PITIVM. FECERVNT. 
G. ANTONIVS. AQVILVS. CVM. COELER 
NIS. LIBERIS. POSTERISQVE. EORVM. (10) 
HOSPITIVM. FECIT. 
LEGATVS. EGIT. 
P. CAMPANIVS. GEMINVS 


In the first place it is noteworthy that the individuals mentioned in these 
two texts all have good Roman nomina. Only (Antonius) Arquius of the 
Astorga text has a cognomen suggestive of a Keltic origin. Secondly, it is 
apparent that the individuals in question are not Romans who have set- 
tled in Galicia. In the Astorga text the gentzlztates of those named are all 


Ferro Couselo, J. and J. Lorenzo Fernandez, La Tessera Hospitalis del Castro- 
mao, Bol. Auriense I (1971) 9-15. 
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Keltic. Moreover, we have a continuation of the same Keltic institution 
whereby individuals enter into the clientele of communities, a practice 
attested in Galicia and nowhere else. Hence, despite, the Romanization 
of the names, there is nonetheless continuity in the indigenous institu- 
tions; Roman formulae were employed, but they describe native institu- 
tions. The text from Castromao, on the other hand, reveals all the 
proper elements and understandings of the traditional Roman tessera 
hospitalis.” Here the lettering and the language are excellent, the for- 
mula and contents reveal none of the Keltic variations noted in the 
other texts. 

These two cases, the second half of the Astorga tessera and the one 
from Castromao provide then some indication of the relative chronol- 
ogy of the process of Romanization. That is, by the middle of the second 
century, at least some Keltic areas had mastered Roman nomenclature 
and the Roman variations on institutions similar to their own. Others, 
however, continued to employ Latin to describe their native institu- 
tions. Even so, both traditions are represented in the second century, 
indicating that there was considerable local variation in the process and 
degree of Romanization. 


3.8 Summary 


It is, of course, difficult to generalize from four cases however de- 
finitive the evidence may be. Nonetheless, the dated tesserae do provide 
an indication of the degree to which nomenclature had changed during 
the century following the Roman conquest. Moreover, one may also 
identify at least one convention of indigenous hospittum/clientela 
which, though contrary to Roman usage, persisted despite the adoption 
of Latin formulae to confirm the arrangements. That is, though the 
Lesserae were written in Latin and were primarily concerned with indi- 
viduals and institutions of Keltic origin, they also bear witness to the 
vitality of native institutions and to the selectivity of the indigenous peo- 
ples when contronted with Roman culture. Finally, it should be ob- 
served that the evidence indicates that change proceeded with consider- 
able local variation. 


On the standard form and formulae, see Nicols, Tabulae Patronatus, 548. 
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4. Keltic Cults and Roman Cults: Religion and Romanization 
in Galicia 


4.] Introduction 


Continuity of institutions is especially apparent in the field of reli- 
gion. In matters of cult and ritual, societies tend to be conservative. 
That those Callaeci who retained their indigenous names continued to 
worship their native gods is not surprising, but that they did so in a 
foreign language (Latin) and employed foreign devices (the traditional 
Roman altar among others) is noteworthy. More significant is the fact 
that even those natives who had assumed Latin names and the Latin 
language continued to worship the gods of their ancestors. It begs the 
question to argue that there was no alternative for a written language" 
or that the stone cutters only had Roman models: when Medamus 
makes an offering to Bormanicus in Latin and in the Roman style he is 
expressing his conviction that the efficacy of this offering is not dimin- 
ished by the use of "foreign" forms. Even full Roman citizens (with 
names like C. Julius Hispanus) retained their loyalty to such un-Roman 
deities as Lugubus Arquienobus or Lahus Paraliomegus.*’ This is re- 
markable for it suggests not only that indigenous religion remained vital 
but also that Romanized Kelts felt no ambiguity or contradiction about 
or between their acquired status and their inherited religious convic- 
tions.5* Moreover, it is also apparent that the Roman authorities did not 
perceive the practice of traditional religion to be an impediment to ad- 
vancement in the civil or military structure. 

Though Asturia and Callaecia belong to the same administrative 
district for most of their history under Roman dominion, this discussion 
of cultic matters is limited to Callaecia proper (that is, to Bracaraugus- 
tana and Lucensis). The reasons for this concentration are twofold. 
First, the very fact that the Romans themselves made such a distinction 
is implicit in the name conventus Asturiae et Callaeciae and, second, 
Asturia with its important military camps, has a disproportionately 
high number of dedications by soldiers.?? This material, though inter- 


See Untermann, “Die althispanischen Sprachen,” note 28 above. 

J' IRdeL 5 and 67-68. 

33 Admittedly, it may also reflect a very superficial degree of Romanization even 
among those who bore full citizenship. Note, however, that both interpretations are 
predicated on the continuing vitality of indigenous religion. 

33 A glace at Tranoy's map nos. 12-14, will indicate the seriousness of the problem. 
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esting in itself and for other questions, creates distortions and is, more- 
over, not immediately relevant to the issue of Romanization in Cal- 
laecia. Limiting the discussion to the traditional Callaecian areas, one 
can identify about 800 inscriptions, 390 of which have already appeared 
CIL. Cultic references appear on over one-third (actually on 37%) of 
this total. The data may be summarized as follows: 


TABLE 1: FREQUENCY OF REFERENCE TO DIVINITIES BY 


CONVENTUS ` 
CONVENTUS CONVENTUS 
BRACARUM  LUCENSIS TOTAL 
KELTIC GOD 65 46 111 
ROMAN GOD, 
KELTIC 
SURNAME 29 3 26 
ROMAN GOD 105 52 157 
TOTAL OF 
CULTIC 193 101 294 
TOTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS ca. 500 ca. 300 800 
POPULATION 
(FLAVIAN 
ERA) 285,000 166,000 451,000 


With any such collection of data one may legitimately question how 
"valid" or "representative" it may be. One indication that these are both 
"valid" and "representative" is derived from evidence provided by Pliny 
the Elder. Pliny, who, as noted above,*® had administered this area, 
records that the population of Bracaraugustana and Lucensis were 
285,000 and 166,000 respectively; this constitutes a ratio of 5:3. This 
ratio of one population to another is identical to the ratio of inscriptions 
surviving from the two areas, 500 and 300, respectively. Though this 
"correlation" is not conclusive, it does suggest that there is indeed a le- 
gitimate, underlying basis for the following discussion.*! 


See section 1.2 above. 

*'One may also indulge one's imagination in more "playful" estimates, ones which 
have little of no statistical validity, but do suggest something of the order of phenome- 
non. For example, assume that all or nearly all of texts date to the first four centuries A.D. 
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As with the tesserae, the nomenclature (here of gods and of men) 
provides an analytical tool. Though many texts indicate little more than 
the name of the deity in the dative and the name of the dedicator in the 
nominative and though the individual cases represent a wide variety of 
names, formulae and sentiments, they can nonetheless be organized 
into meaningful categories. The evidence indicates that despite changes 
in the nomenclature, that is, despite the Romanization of the names, 
indigenous religion remained a powerful and distinct force in ancient 
Galicia. Moreover, even when the Callaeci began to worship Roman di- 
vinities by their Latin names, the selection of gods appears to reflect the 
fact that the Kelto-Romans had succeeded in equating indigenous reli- 
gious entities with certain Roman gods.” 

The main thrust of this discussion is to understand the process of 
“Romanization.” To do so, we must comprehend also those aspects of 
native culture which “resisted” that process.* Indigenous cult is clearly 
one example of this phenomenon. For this discussion, however, it is not 
as appropriate to explicate Keltic/indigenous “theology” as it is to docu- 
ment its vitality.“ 


4.2 The Keltic Divinities and Their Worshippers 


As noted in the Table 1 above, over one hundred inscriptions 
found in Callaecia make reference to Keltic divinities. In Bracaraugus- 
tana, there are about forty-five different divine names, but Bandua 
with eight references and Habza with four are the most common.*? The 
distribution is somewhat different in Lucensis; there Veroca (with many 


(reasonable), and that they are evenly distributed over that period (more doubtful). This 
would yield about seventy inscriptions per generation (reckoning twelve generations to 
four centuries. That is, we have seventy texts for the 450,000 who lived in Callaecia in the 
Flavian period; one text for every 6,500 individuals. Or, in other words, we have a record 
of about one-sixth of one percent (0.015% to be exact) of the population! 

“Knapp, who surveys an area much larger than Galicia, reaches similar conclu- 
sions. 

43] do not mean “to resist" in any violent way, which Roman authorities would not 
have tolerated, but that certain institutions maintained their vitality and identity in a 
Romanized context. Though it cannot be demonstrated, I suspect that the dynamic ele- 
ments of Keltic cult persisted under Roman/Latin labels. 

“On this rich subject, see J. M. Blàsquez-Martinez, Religiones primitivas de His- 
pania (Madrid 1962) and Tranoy, 264 ff. 

Beyond the general agreement that these are titulary deities, little is known; in- 
deed the evidence is ambiguous even as to gender. See Tranoy, 266 ff. 
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variations in spelling) and Navia predominate among about twenty dif- 
ferent divinities.*® 

The dedicators, judging by their nomenclature, may be divided 
into three sub-groups. First, there are eight individuals who bear Keltic 
names. Note, for example, the following: 


MEDAM SENA 
VS CAMAL ICO 
BORMANI ARQVIVS 
CO. V. S. L. (m) CANTABR (i) 
—CIL II, 4202 L. A. P. 
— AE 1973, 307 


In these cases (and in the other six as well), the dedicators, Medamus 
and Arquius (both Keltic names) appear in the nominative, have indig- 
enous filiation (Camalus) or origin (? Cantabrus), dedicate their offer- 
ings to Keltic divinities, Bormanicus*’ and Senaicus, and employ Latin 
formula, votum solvit libens (merito) and libens animo posuit, to do so. 
Such indications, and the relative rarity of this combination of Keltic 
nomenclature and Latin formula, suggest that the dedicators felt com- 
fortable employing the Latin language and Roman forms (the altars) 
for what was essentially a private act of worship.*® They were not, how- 
ever, so "Romanized" that they have Latin names for themselves per- 
sonally or in their filiation. It is tempting to assign these texts to the pre- 
Flavian period,*® or perhaps even earlier, but there is no concrete 
evidence for such an assumption. 

Far more common (103 of the 111 dedications to Keltic divinities) 
are the numerous altars and funerary dedications in which the dedica- 
tor has a Latin or a Latinized name, but the dedication is to a distinctly 
Keltic divinity. Two examples illustrate this category: 


On what is known about the qualities and competency of these divinities, see 
J. D'Encarnagào, Divindades indigenas sob o dominio ramano in Portugal (Lisbon 1975) 
and Tranoy, 266-95. 

*?'Bormanicus is an especially interesting figure, for he is worshipped also in Gaul. 
On the evidence and its implications, see Tranoy, 269, and J. M. Blàzques, Las religiones 
indigenas del área noroeste de la peninsula ibérica en relacion con Roma, Lego VII, 
171-73. 

*5To what extent Keltic was a written language and to what extent writing was 
known in the northwest, in particular, is a difficult issue. See J. Untermann, Die althis- 
panischen Sprachen, note 28 above. 

“Tranoy assigns no date to the Bormanicus text and a late first to early second 
century date to the Senaicus text, La Galice romaine, 266-69. 
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PERECRINVS AEGIAMVN 
APRI F REVE NIAEGO. 

EISVTO ANTISTIVS 
—IRG IV, 93 . PLACIDIVS 

CILI. FILIVS 

ALTERNIAICINVS 

V.S.L.M 

— CIL II, 2523 


In both of these cases, the paternity of the dedicators (Aprus and Cilus) 

and the distinctly Keltic names of the divinities (Reve and Aegiamu- 

niaegus), indicate that the two individuals (Peregrinus and Antistius), 

despite their Latin names, are indeed of Keltic extraction." Again, 

though it is very tempting to date this material to the first century, it is 
impossible to be certain. As concluded above in the discussion of the 
tesserae, there was considerable temporal and local variation in the 
adoption of Latin names and those in question here could equally repre- 

sent individuals in the population who Romanized their names earlier. 
or later. Regardless of the interpretation, the fact remains that these 

partially Romanized Kelts, though they used the Latin language, never- 

theless continued to direct their spiritual aspirations to Keltic divinites. 

This suggests, first, that, in the religious sphere (as in some social and 
cultural areas) indigenous institutions remained vital and vigorous and, 

second, that the Kelts were selective in their absorption of Roman 
mores, adopting foreign forms, but perserving with native content. 


4.3 “Transitional” Divinities 


À second group of texts, twenty-five in all, but twenty-two coming 
from the Bracaraugustana, indicates that the Callaeci believed that two 
religious systems could be reconciled; they represent then an attempt at 
syncreticism. Consider the following: 


MARTI CAI[p] ALBINVS 
RIOCIECO BALESIN 

L. HISPANI I. LARIBVS 
VS FRONTO FINDENEJ 
EX. VOTO ICIS. LIBE 
SACRVM NS. POSUI 

— CIL II, 5612 — CIL II, 2471 


?It should be noted that the overwhelming majority of the texts in this category 
are little more than minor variations on these forms. 
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In these cases, the dedicators have combined deities of traditional 
Roman religion (Mars and the Lares) with those of the Keltic. Hence, 
Tranoy argues Capriociegus must be the Keltic Mars.?! The most fre- 
quent combination, however, one which constitutes over half of the 
known cases (12 of 22), consists of Lar or Lares with some form of an 
indigenous ethnic identity, that is, Lar or Lares with the Latinized 
name of an indigenous social group (by domicile or clan). They have 
become, in essence, titulary deities. It is interesting to note in this re- 
spect that the second most common combination of this kind involves 
genius with the name of a Keltic community. Such selectivity suggests 
once again that the Callaeci were eclectic in their approach to Roman 
institutions; that is, they selected those Roman divinities for this linkage 
whom they perceived as being compatible with traditional religious 
practices. 

As to the dedicators themselves, the overwhelming majority have 
Romanized names (19 of 22 cases from Bracaraugustana) and six of 
these nineteen record indigenous filiation. All the evidence indicates 
then that the dedications in questions were made by natives, by Roman- 
ized Kelts, and not by immigrants. 


4.4 The Worship of Divinities of Greco-Roman Origin 


When we turn to the worship of the classical Roman and Greek 
divinities, the evidence becomes more difficult to interpret. It is, for 
example, impossible to determine whether a dedicator with the tra 
nomina is a Kelt with Roman citizenship or an immigrant. Nonetheless, 
the evidence does allow us to assess the various preferences of the popu- 
lation. The indigenous Keltic peoples, regardless of their degree of Ro- 
manization, surely remained the overwhelming majority. How many 
mining engineers, traders and others were attracted to Callaecia and 
why they remained is beyond speculation. Moreover, though the nearest 
legionary camp was, after A.D. 70 at Legio (Leon, about 200 km. to the 
east), there is evidence, in the form of mzlzarza, encampments and dis- 
crete epigraphical references, to the presence of Roman legionaries and 
auxiliaries.?? Nonetheless, as we can never be certain what the lack of an 


‘tp, 304. Tranoy argues for the variation given here, that is, he prefers to read 
Capriocieco. A fault in the stone makes certainty impossible, but the reading is consistent 
with other references in the area. D'Encarnacáo gives the variations on the text, (note 46 
above) 214-16. 

?*For a discussion of this evidence, see Tranoy, 167 ff., and maps 12-14 for the 
sites. The items, it should be noted, are not comparable to those for Asturia. 
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origo in any given text means, it is not possible to distinguish between 
Romanized native and immigrant. 

References to the more commonly cited “Olympian” divinities 
(altogether twenty-eight different ones are mentioned) may be summa- 
rized as follows: 


JUPITER DIANA MARS MERCURY NYMPHAE 


BRACAR- 
AUGUSTANA 49 2 3 3 11 
LUCENSIS 14 9 2 4 3 


Tranoy, who has collected the data,’ attempts to divide the material by 
context; that is to note wherever possible whether the inscription has a 
“Romanized,” an “offical” or an “indigenous” context. For Braca- 
raugustana, it is noteworthy that only four inscriptions can be assigned 
to an “official” context while the remainder are divided about equally 
between Romanized and indigenous contexts. Essentially, then, the ma- 
terial at hand reflects private offerings of a very mixed and largely inde- 
terminate group of citizens, soldiers, provincials and other ethnic 
groups. What one can say, given this distribution, is that in a “milieu 
indigène” the two most popular cults were those of Jupiter and of the 
Nymphae. Of the thirty-one such texts in Bracarugustana, eighteen be- 
long to this group (twelve and six, respectively). In Lucensis, there are 
seventeen texts in this context, but, as over half the dedications there 
are to the Lares, the emphasis is somewhat different.°* These variations, 
even within Callaecia, indicate that indigenous religion was indeed di- 
verse and, once again, that the Kelts were selective about what elements 
of Roman religion they wished to adopt. Moreover, if indigenous reli- 
gion remained as vital has been suggested, then one may speculate that 
the Callaeci were particularly interested in those divinities and qualities 
which might be identified with their traditional convictions. That is, 
the Kelts as Romans would have continued to seek spiritual satisfaction 
in entities similar to the ones with which they were already familiar. 

Texts dedicated to classical divinities assume a form identical to 
the pattern already observed. Generally, we find altars and stelae in- 
scribed on granite and, as a group, no better preserved than those with 
a more indigenous character. Consider the following: 


“La Galice, 308-26. 
4On the Lares in Spain, see Knapp, 226, n. 35. 
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I. O. M. NYMPHIS TELLVRI 


CONSERVA CALPUR G SVLP 
TORI. M. AVR IAABANA FLAVVS 
SEVERVS AEBOSO EX VOTO 
VOTVM EX VISV — IRG IV, 73 
S.L.M V.S.L 
— IRdeL 4 —IRG IV, 74 


The dedications to Jupiter and to Tellus were made by individuals with 
the £ria nomina and who give no indication of Hispanic or Keltic origin. 
The case of Calpurnia Abana is, however, different. The nomen, 
Calpurnia, suggests Roman citizenship, but the cognomen (Abana) and 
the domicile, if that is what Aeboso refers to, clearly indicate Keltic and 
local origin. Moreover, though her dedication is to nominally Roman 
deities, we do well to remember that the worship of thermal divinities is 
a common phenomenon in Keltic areas.5? That the worship of the Nym- 
phae might have had a Keltic connection is also suggested by the fact 
that the majority of the dedications to these goddesses were made by 
women, who, like Calpurnia, retain in their nomenclature some sign of 
their ethnic origin. 

There is another indication of this phenomenon. In the modern 
province of Orense, references to twenty Roman gods have been found 
and of them, nine are to Jupiter. In the same area, references to nine- 
teen indigenous gods have been found, six of them to Bandua. The 
rough equivalency of these proportions suggests that Bandua may, in 
the end, have been identified with Jupiter and that the references to the 
Roman divinity reflect, at least in part, the native cult under a new 
name. 

It is very difficult, is sum, to distinguish between Kelts with the tria 
nomzna and immigrants. Nonetheless, the selection of divinities to be 
worshipped and the frequency with which reference is made to them 
may reflect Keltic preferences. 


4.5 The Imperial Cult and the Process of Romanization 
The role of the imperial cult in the Iberian peninsula has been 


studied intensively by R. Etienne in his Le culte impérial dans la Pénin- 
sule Ibérique d'Auguste à Dioclétien.” His thesis is that the cult was 


55Cf. Bormanicus discussed above, section 4.2. 
56Paris 1958, reprinted in 1974. 
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intended to secure the cohesion of all peoples in the Iberian provinces 
under the name of Rome and Augustus. The imperial cult was then 
both a program of pacification as well as of Romanization. Tranoy has 
examined the evidence for the cult in Galicia and concluded that the 
pattern defined by Etienne for the rest of the peninsula existed also in 
the northwest, albeit not as pronounced as attested elsewhere.?? Both 
scholars have, I believe, overstated the case for the success of the impe- 
rial cult in Galicia. The evidence indicates that, though Augustus did 
indeed make an attempt to establish this cult in Galicia, it did not take 
root during his reign nor during that of his Julio-Claudian successors. 
Indeed, it is not until the middle of the second century, until the reigns 
of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, that the cult is attested with 
any frequency in the epigraphical material. The imperial cult was not 
then a factor in the progress of Romanization in the northwest, but 
rather a consequence of it.?* 

That Augustus and his advisors were committed to the establish- 
ment of such a cult in Galicia is beyond dispute. Pliny the Elder records 
the existence of tres arae Sestianae Augusto dicatae (NH IV, 111) at or 
near Cape Finisterre. These altars may have been built by L. Sestius 
Quirinalis during his campaigns of 22-19 B.C. That this was a conscious 
policy to extend the imperial cult is confirmed by an inscription from 
Braga which dates to about 3/2 B.C., and reads: 


IMP. CAESARI. DIVI. F. AVG 
PONT. MAX. TRIB. POT. XXI 
SACRVM 


BRACARAVGVSTANI 
PAVLLI. FABI MAXSIMI. LEG. PRO. PR 
NATALI. DEI. DEDICATA. EST 
— EE VIII, 280 


These two dedications by legati indicate that the central government 
did indeed attempt to establish the imperial cult in Galicia during this 
period.*? 


"Pp. 326-34. 

58On the role of the imperial cult in the process of Romanization, see A. N. 
Sherwin- White, Roman Citizenship, second edition (Oxford 1973) 402 ff. 

5I am not convinced that the two honorific plaques from Lugo, JRdeL, nos. 19 
and 20 demonstrate this proposition; the reconstruction of the texts is too speculative. 
Nonetheless, the intention of Fabius in this respect is clear. 
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Once Fabius had left the:area, however, the cult literally disap- 
pears from Galicia for a good century or more. Tranoy, in attempting to 
develop a case for continuity, notes eight inscriptions dating to the first 
century which he believes refer to the existence of the cult. It is not, 
however, a convincing case. First, some of the texts, like CIL II, 2422 (to 
C. Caesar) and 6217 (to Claudius) have a simple, non-religious charac- 
ter, i.e., they are honorific. The same is true for the well known inscrip- 
tion found on a column near the Roman bridge at Chaves (CIL II, 
2477); this dedication by the Jegzo VII and Civitates X is not only to the 
individual members of the Flavian family (with no references which 
might be construed as religious in character), but also to the Legatus 
Augusti, C. Calpentanus Rantius Quirinalis Valerius Festus.9? Nor, fi- 
nally, can the filiation divi f. in the imperial titulature be construed as 
proof of the existence of the imperial cult. 

Evidence supporting the existence of an imperial cult, such as 
there is, dates to the reigns of Antoninus Pius and of Marcus Aurelius; 
that is, it covers only a short period in the second century. Even then, 
the dedicators tend to be members of the military: five of the eight in- 
scriptions cited by Tranoy as dedications to Aurelius were made by le- 
gionaries or auxiliaries.9! In sum, there is no substantial evidence to 
support the hypothesis that the imperial cult was successful among Ro- 
manized Kelts or that the government after Augustus made much of an 
effort to encourage the cult or use it as a vehicle to promote loyalty and 
Romanization at the local level. This is not, of course, to deny the fact 
that the cult did serve this function at the provincial level.” 


4.6 Summary 


Though it cannot be cogently demonstrated (the lack of dated 
texts makes that impossible), it is most probable, if the arguments above 
are accepted, that the Keltic divinities appear on chronologically earlier 
(1st and 2nd century) inscriptions while Roman divinities appear on in- 
scriptions datable to all periods, but with increasing frequency in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries. But, even if this chronological distinction be re- 


For his career and activities in the Iberian provinces, see Alfóldy, Fast? Hispa- 
nienses. 

Sip, 332. 

$?On this phenomenon, see G. Alfóldy, Flamines provinciae Hispaniae Citeriores 
(Madrid 1973). 
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jected, it is manifest that indigenous religious concepts continued to 
play in an important part in the lives of the Romanized Kelts and, what 
is more important, there is no suggestion that such beliefs in any way 
compromised one’s “Romanitas.” Equally significant is the attitude of 
offical Rome; there is no evidence that native cults were suppressed or 
that the imperial cult, after Augustus, was forced on the indigenous 
population. The evidence suggests rather that Keltic religion was 
treated with “benign neglect" and considerable toleration. This attitude 
("policy" may be too strong a word) indicates that such cults were not 
perceived to be rallying points for “nationalist” elements or to threaten 
in any way Roman religious and political institutions. 

By the third century, the Keltic divinities may have been "Roman- 
ized" or formally identified with their Roman equivalents. The process 
by which this transformation occurred surely proceeded at a different 
pace in the various areas of Callaecia but would appear, in the end, to 
have been as complete as the linguistic transformation. 


5. Conclusions 


Three general conclusions are relevant to this discussion. First, be- 
cause the bulk of the epigraphical material is undated and because the 
lettering is frequently so poor and/or poorly preserved, it 1s not possible 
to generate any reliable chronological scheme of the process of Roman- 
ization in Galicia. When the material 1s dated, as is the case with the 
tesserae hospitalis, one finds a fairly consistent pattern in the nomencla- 
ture: Keltic names are appropriate to the pre-Flavian period, Keltic fili- 
ation to the period from Vespasian to Hadrian and full Latinization 
thereafter. Nonetheless, such distinctions must be used with care be- 
cause the pace of Romanization proceeded at different rates in different 
places. 

More significant is the fact that Keltic culture remained remark- 
ably vital during the first two centuries of Roman domination. Certain 
social concepts, like the relationship between individual and commu- 
nity, retain a distinctly indigenous basis despite the fact that Latin is the 
language employed to define the connection. In religion, this phenome- 
non is readily observable. Keltic gods continue to be worshipped by in- 
dividuals who bear Keltic names, by those who bear Latinized names 
and by those who have the trza nomina. That is, the Kelto- Romans con- 
tinued to seek spiritual satisfaction in their traditional religion and per- 
ceived no ambiguity or dissonance between their inherited religion and 
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their acquired status. Moreover, even when the Kelto-Romans had 
abandoned the names of their traditional gods, the distribution of clas- 
sical divinities worshipped suggests not that they had assumed Roman 
religion indiscriminately, but that they had selected for worship those 
deities who might be identified with traditional belief. 

Even more significant is the fact that the Roman authorities did 
not perceive the private worship of Keltic divinities to present a threat to 
peace and stability. Individuals advanced in status despite the fact that 
they worshipped Bandua or Navia or the Nymphae. This suggests that 
one of the reasons why the Roman Empire was so successful, and why it 
won the loyalty of so many, was not only the benefit of Roman law and 
peace, but also that the Romans proved themselves to be remarkably 
tolerant of cultural diversity. | 


JOHN NICOLS 
UNIVERSITY Or OREGON 


INTERPRETATIONS 


PINDAR AND HORACE AGAINST THE TELCHINES 
(OL. 7.53 & CARM. 4.4.33) 


Saévtt 5£ kai copia peiZwv áóoAoG teAé0g1 (Pindar Olympian 
7.53) 
doctrina sed vim promovet insitam (Horace Carmina 4.4.33) 


The Telchines, whom late mythology made the early inhabitants 
of Rhodes, were an unsavory race. In Roman times thev were notorious 
for BaoKavia and sundry mythological misdeeds, such as the indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of flora and fauna. Stories about them abound in such 
authors as Diodorus, Strabo, and Suetonius, finding a repository in the 
Byzantines.! But the scanty early evidence differs from all these later 
materials. Two dubious lyric fragments, Stesichorus 88 and Bacchylides 
52, result from chance remarks in Eustathius and Tzetzes; but they sug- 
gest nothing of wizardry and do not concern Rhodes.* Xenomedes of 


! Diodorus Siculus 5.55-56, Strabo 14.654, Suetonius nepi Aaodonptóv. I do not 
here detail the many sources from the Roman period onward; for Herter's comprehen- 
sive study (RE V. A.1 [1934], 197-224; hereafter simply "Herter") gives copious citations 
and is a model of careful, sober scholarship. 

*Kustathius Iliad 772.3: Xtnotxopoq 56, pai, tac Kripae Kai tac akotdogiq 
TeAxivac npoonyópsuos (= Stesichorus 265 PMS). oxotwotc is a post-classical word, 
and these are not the men whom later authors and handbooks call “wizards of Rhodes” 


(Herter 208). 

Tzetzes Theog. 83: ... oi TéGoapes ovopactoi TeAxivec,/ “Axtaioc, 
MeyaAnotoc, “Oppevoc te kai AUKOG,/ o0¢ Baxyualdnc uév ono Neyécewc Taprápou,/ 
GAAot tives SE Aéyouot . . . (= Bacchylides'frag. 52 Snell). Tzetzes does not follow Bac- 


chylides’ genealogy; Bacchylides, therefore, is not Tzetzes’ source for his story (Herter 
199, Wilamowitz apud Snell's Teubner Bacchylides?, praef., p. 53). Bacchylides 1.73 ff. 
indeed seems to tell the story of Macelo's piety, and of her salvation from Zeus's destruc- 
tion (which her father— later, at least, chief of the Telchines— suffered along with the 
other islanders). Pindar Paean 4.42-45 refers to the same tale. But the remains of nei- 
ther poet suggest anything of art or wizardry; and both poets obviously locate Macelo, 
her father, and the whole affair at Ceos, not Rhodes. (The name “Telchines” appears in 
neither text). 


American Journal of Philology 108 (1987) 152-171 © 1937 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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Ceos apparently mentioned Telchines in his local chronicles,? but Calli- 
machus is our earliest useful source. Callimachus' Telchines, however, 
are carping literary critics (frag. 1) and wizards of Ceos (frag. 75), not 
of Rhodes.* Later authors may have transferred them to Rhodes be- 
cause of Callimachus' feud with Apollonius Rhodius.? The important 
point is this: there is absolutely nothing to associate Telchines with 
Rhodes until after Callimachus. 

Yet virtually all Pindaric scholars from Heyne (1817) to Nisetich 
(1980) claim that in his Rhodian poem Pindar makes specific reference 
to Telchines: Saévti ó£ kai codia ueiGov á6oAoq teAé0et (Ol. 7.53).? 
They believe that Pindar either aims to "deny that these early artistic 
inhabitants [Heliadai (Telchines)] were magicians" (Farnell); or that he 
distinguishes the Rhodians of Ol. 7.53 from the disreputable Telchines 
(“Pindar makes his point that these Heliadae were all the better artists 
because, unlike the unnamed Telchines, they were honest” [Bowra]).? 


‘Jacoby FGH No. 442; Müller FHG Il, 43; Xenomedes (who dates to the mid-fifth 
century) is mentioned at Callimachus frag. 75.54 Pf(eiffer); Dionys. Halic. Th. 5. His 
identity with “’ Evopiðng ó tà Əsla ypawac” (Herter 197) is now questioned (Jacoby, R 
Pfeiffer, ed., Callimachus I [Oxford 1949], 501); testimonia about him are as confused 
as they are scanty. 

*Callimachus frag. 1.1 ff. and frag. 75.54-69 Pf. The former, at least, the pro- 
logue to the Aetia (in Telchinas), begat its own literature in antiquity and may well be 
the source of the later proverb (Herter 207). 

‘Cf. R. Pfeiffer, “Ein neues Altersgedicht des Kallimachos,” Armes 63 (1928), 
302-341 (especially 340 f.); Herter 207. 

Pfeiffer (n. 5 above), Herter 207, 217 et passim (except 209 —the Pindar passage 
in question here). 

7G. Heyne, ed., Pindari Carmina Y? (Leipzig 1817), 95: "Sententiae, brevitate 
obscurae, meliorem interpretationem non habeo [emphasis added, D. Y.], quam Schmi- 
dianam: 'perito artis etiam permagna intelligentia sine fraude, sine praestigiis magicis, 
obtingere potest.’ Scilicet respici suspicor Telchines, qui olim in Rhodo fuere, mirabili- 
bus operibus et ipsos claros, sed cum veneficii infamia: v. Diodor. V, 55.” Erasmus 
Schmid, Mivdapou nepiodog (Wittenberg 1616), 202 f., writes of ver: artifices and 
glosses à50À0G as sine praestigiis vel fuco. But I find nothing about Telchines, who seem 
to be Heyne's own (reluctant) offering. 

F. J. Nisetich, transl., Pindar’s Victory Songs (Baltimore 1980), 110: “Tradition 

. associated Rhodian artistic skill with the Telchines, mythical magicians . . . won- 
derfully skilled . . ., but evil in character. Pindar alludes to them in his assertion that 
superior skill is guileless." 

L. R. Farnell, Works of Pindar, 11. Commentary (London 1932), 55; C. M. 
Bowra, Pindar (Oxford 1964), $39. Most Pindar scholars (exceptions below, n. 10) fol- 
low one or the other of these two tacks, or say something somehow in between. Most of 
the controversy about the passage does not concern Telchines, but merely whether Gdo- 
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Since 1) the sentence is a generalizing gnome, 2) this supposed reference 
to Telchines is both obscure (Heyne its founder) and intrusive (“unex- 
pected," Bowra),? and 3) there is no evidence whatsoever that Telchines 
were associated with Rhodes in Pindar's time— it is a doubtful interpre- 
tation, no matter how widely accepted. 

A few modern critics — Fehr, Ruck, Defradas, and Bresson — deny 
a reference to Telchines here, each offering his own idiosyncratic inter- 
pretation. But none of these has won a convert, and they all agree with 
the cornerstone of the standard modern view; namely, that Pindar's 
G5o0A0o¢c bears the literal meaning, “without fraud, wizardry, trickery, 
or guile,” !° 

No thoughts of Telchines occurred to the scholiasts ad Ol. 7.53, 
who gave G5oAoc its well-attested, passive and transferred meaning, 
“unmixed, unrefined, pure, natural":!! 


Àoq or peiZwv is the predicate (the other will be attributive); B. L. Gildersleeve, ed., 
Pindar. Olympian and Pythian Odes (New York 1885), ad loc.; Farnell (above); W. 
Verdenius, Pindar's Seventh Olympian Ode (Amsterdam 1972), 23 and n. 67. 

3]. Defradas remarks about the Telchines interpretation, "On reste étonné de 
cette explication que rien ne vient appuyer dans le texte de Pindare” ("Aiop8ocat 
Aoyov: la septième Olympique,” in: J. Heller, ed., Serta Turyniana [Urbana 1974], 34- 
50 [46]). Heyne himself (n. 7 above) called the sentence "obscura brevitate”; but the 
obscurity obviously lies in his interpretation, not in Pindar's brevity. When Bowra (n. 8 
above) says, “Pindar . . . adds the unexpected comment Óaévri 5é kai. . .," the word 
"unexpected" is a euphemism for "irrelevant" or “intrusive” — so disruptive to the context 
that Bowra felt constrained to set the sentence in parentheses in his translation (C. M. 
Bowra, Odes of Pindar [Harmondsworth 1969], p. 166). 

YR arl Fehr, Die Mythen bei Pindar (Zürich 1936), 130; Defradas (n. 9 above), 47; 
C. Ruck, "Marginalia Pindarica. I," Hermes 96 (1968) 129-32; Alain Bresson, Mythe et 
contradiction (Paris n. d. [1980?]) 52 f. with notes 29-31 and 35 f. (C. Pavese, “Olim- 
piche di Pindaro," QUCC 20 [1975] 65-121 [98] seems tacitly to exclude the Telchines; 
for his coding of Ol. 7.53, “ars ve," with his translation "senza inganno," suggests an 
interpretation like Fehr's or Ruck's). 

Ruck and Fehr (independently) make the sentence subjective (oogia = “poetry”), 
identifying its referent as Pindar, not the Rhodians. They think that Pindar denies poetic 
trickery. But neither Ruck's nor Fehr's translation seems to relate to Pindar's text. “Is not 
the poet / Who's informed the greater for his truth?" (Ruck; he explains: the "meaning" 
is that "Pindar's poetry is greater than Homer's"); "Dem Begabten gedeiht auch grósseres 
Wissen nicht zum Nachteil" (Fehr; he explains: "d. h. auch Unglaubliches vermag der 
wahre Sophos, der wahre Dichter zu gestalten"). Defradas makes ü60Aoq passive, and 
refers it to Helios himself (“qui ne se laisse pas tremper”). See Verdenius' objections in 
Mnemosyne 29 (1976), 249 f. Bresson refers the trickery to Prometheus, with whom, he 
argues, Pindar contrasts the guileless Heliadae. See my criticisms (n. 12 below). 

NA. B. Drachman, ed., Scholia vetera in Pindari carmina, 1 (Leipzig 1903) 221 
(98c; cf. 98g, end). The other scholia ad loc. are less perceptive or more garbled. For 
GdoAoc see LS] s.v., H. 
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toüto SE Aéyei WS tàv ‘Podiwv eúpuðv èv Óvrov KATA $UociV ` rrpoo- 
Se€auevoardé Kai trjv téxvny, outwe £E aueotépov, tov pasnoeev kai 
TOV HUGEWV, ExoPTYyNnoav tà uéyicta. 


This interpretation makes lucid sense in context. Furthermore, it 
explains the otherwise unexplained presence of Kaí —so puzzling in the 
Telchines interpretation that translators regularly omit it or dilute it to 
‘a pleonasm.}* The subjects, as the scholiasts saw, are TEXVN and uate, 
not Telchines and fraud. 

In my analysis of this poem, in 1968, I joined the scholiasts in tak- 
ing á60AO0G as "native" and argued for the same interpretation, con- 
cluding that "the r£Xvr] given by Athena to the Heliadae augmented 
their native talent." !? In more recent studies other scholars explicitly 
reject the scholia and my arguments, but for no good reasons. Verde- 
nius faults my view on two grounds: "(1) ooç sometimes means ‘un- 
mixed,’ ‘natural,’ but this is not the same as ‘native’; (2) according to 
Pindar, man gets his oodia from the gods (O.9, 28, O.11, 10, P.1, 
43)."!*^ Verdenius' second objection is quickly removed by oodqóG ó 
TIOAAG El6M¢ mud (Ol. 2.86).!5 As for his first, the scholiasts’ para- 


"Most translations utterly ignore the kai: so Bowra (n. 8 above); E. Thummer, 
Religiositát Pindars (Innsbruck 1957), 74, n. 4; R. Lattimore, Odes of Pindar? (Chicago 
1976), 22; R. Swanson, Pindar's Odes (Indianapolis 1974). Both Ruck and Defradas (n. 
10 above) ignore the «ai (see Verdenius' criticisms [n. 8 above], n. 67 and Mnemosyne 29 
[1976] 250). Verdenius and the others weakly translate Kai as "even": "even surpassing 
skill is honest" (vel. sim.: Nisetich [n. 7 above]; Gildersleeve [n. 8 above]; Farnell [n. 8 
above], 1[1930] 35; J. Sandys [Loeb], p. 77). Verdenius senses that this "even" appears 
otiose and defends it (“i.e., even that skill which surpasses mediocrity and therefore 
evokes the suspicion of trickery” [emphasis added]; but all that seems to be grasping, and 
to read too much into a mere kal (cf., on hyperinterpretation, Verdenius, 27). Further- 
more, Verdenius’ explanation of the kai obscures his own point about Telchines and thus 
leads Bresson ([n. 10 above], 58, n. 35) to comment “le sens est peu clair." But Bresson 
himself (p. 52) fares even worse than Verdenius: "méme pour qui est (déjà) instruit." To 
take kai with 6a£vru is unnatural, at best, and "(déjà)" — an obvious prop to the interpreta- 
tion —is wholly gratuitous. The scholiast, in contrast, does not neglect, diminish, or pervert 
Kal; he makes perfect, natural, and emphatic use of it (Ipoode&apevoi 5€ kai. . .). 

PD. C. Young, Three Odes of Pindar (= Mnemosyne Supplement 9; Leiden 
1968), 86 with n. 2 (emphasis added). There I give a full explanation of the syntax and 
cite parallels both lexical and conceptual. There seems no need to repeat that discussion. 
But J stress Solon 1.50, and add Ol. 10.20, Ol. 9.100 (6:5akrá and púog). 

^ Verdenius (n. 8 above); Bresson (n. 10 above) uses my Three Odes elsewhere in 
his book, and gives detailed rebuttals of many others’ views on Ol. 7.53; he quietly ig- 
nores mine (and the scholiasts’). See also n. 17, below. 

Y There is, of course, no contradiction between 1) ‘native’ or ‘inborn’ codia and 2) 
copia that comes "from the gods"; they are essentially the same thing. Nor is there any 
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phrase proves, pace Verdenius, that they, at least, assumed that ðo- 
AOG can mean “native.” eUdunc!® kata úo clearly glosses goia ð- 
SoAoc. Another scholiast's gloss of 60A0G, “Å duaiKy” (99), proves the 
same. Perhaps the scholiasts position as later scholars, not classical 
poets, diminishes the authority of their equation “GdoA0¢ = inborn, 
native"; but they were, after all, native speakers.!? 

The scholiasts and I find strong support in a foreign-speaking, but 
hardly contemptible student of Pindar, Horace. His Carm. 4.4.33 ( doc- 
trina sed vim promovet insitam) proves to be a direct — but so far unde- 
tected—translation of Ol. 7.53. The context is the same, learned 
knowledge coupled to native talent.!? Although Horace's syntax differs, 
his vocabulary is the same, word for word: doctrina = Óa£vtt; vim insi- 
tam = oopia àóoAoqG; promovet = pelgwv tvEA&£8EL. There seems little 
doubt but that znsitus, "native," is Horace's rendering of G50A0c. 

At pro Archia 7.15 Cicero, too, displays a similar sentiment. He 
first speaks of native excellence, "natura sine doctrina," the clear equiv- 
alent of Horace's vis insita, Pindar's codia àóoAoG, and the scholiasts’ 
EU curis karà muolv.!? But Cicero then goes on to praise the addition of 
TEXVN: 


cum ad naturam eximiam et illustrem accesserit ratio 
quaedam conformatioque doctrinae, tum illud nescio 
quid praeclarum ac singulare solere exsistere. 


contradiction between OL 2.86 and the passages which Verdenius cites (n. b. ék Be@v, 
ooo, Epuv, Py. 1.41f. [cf. Ol. 9.100-103]); with 5agíq ( Ol. 7) cf. naBóvteq ( OI. 2). 
'SLSJ, s.v., II.2 and HI, renders the scholiasts' first word, eúġuńę, as "naturally 
" "naturally clever," "a man of genius" (emphases added). 

"Neither Ruck ([n. 10 above], "[the scholiasts’] argument still leaves the word 
adoAo¢ with no meaning") nor Defradas ([no. 9 above] 35, "Mais un mot manifestement 
les [les scholiastes] embarrasse, à60A0G") seems to grasp how lucidly scholia 98c, 98g, 
and 99 interpret à60A0G; or else they both refuse to take the scholiasts' linguistic sense 
seriously. On the scholiasts' value as native speakers see my Pindar Isthmian 7, Myth and 
Exempla (= Mnemosyne Supplement 15; Leider: 1971) 30, n. 99. 

Horace states his topic, natural ability augmented by education, at 25-26, in- 
doles nutrita (indoles = copia GdoA0c, vis insita and nutrita = Ó6aévn, doctrina). The 
phrase paternus animus (27 £.) then leads him into an especial elaboration of the "in- 
born" category (29-32). But lest all that appear to place too much value on the role of 
uals, Horace pointedly comes back to reaffirm the importance of téxvn: "sed doctrina 
sx (35). 

?I thank A. W. Bennett for the excellent parallel from pro Archia. 


suited, 
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Cicero’s topic is clearly the same as Pindar’s; yet Horace’s brief pro- 
movet smacks far more of p£(Gov TeA€Bel than does Cicero's parallel 
but wordy apodosis (tum illud . . . exsistere).”° 

Horace knew not to emulate Pindar ( Carm 4.2.1 ff.), but did not 
hesitate to adapt his succinct poetic style; nor to translate him word for 
word (1.12.1 ff. = Ol. 2.1 f.), to paraphrase him (3.30.3 f.; cf. Py. 
6.10-14), reproduce Pindaric tofo: (4.8.20 ff., 4.9.26 ff.; cf. Ol. 10.91, 
Ne. 7.12 f.), and arguments.”! His debt to Pindar is most obvious in 
Book 4. 'The translation at Carm. 4.4.33 offers a significant footnote to 
Horatian studies while it corrects a much misconceived interpretation of 
Olympian 7. And it subtracts yet another passage from the arsenal of 
those who see Pindar (Huxley's “Editorial” Pindar) as a constant carper 
against other poets and previous mythological traditions (“Pindar deftly 
corrects an ancient legend," Bowra).?^? There are no Telchines here of 
any kind — just two gifted poets who exemplify their own adage.” 


Davip C. Younc 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT SANTA BARBARA 


?"The whole Ciceronian context is instructive, for the prose author's more elabo- 
rate discussion helps to tell us all that is implied in Pindar’s and Horace's zharacteristi- 
cally terse lyric statements. For another instance of Pindar's brevity and directness con- 
trasted with a prose parallel ( Ne. 7.52 f. and Democr. frag. B233 D-K) see my "Pindar" 
in: T. J. Luce, ed., Ancient Writers: Greece and Rome (Scribner’s: New York 1982) 
157-77 (175). 

*!R, Stoneman, “Fidele silentium. A Pindaric Motif in Horace,” in: E. Schmidt, 
ed., Aischylos und Pindar (Berlin 1981) 257-67. There are many other studies of Horace 
and Pindar (useful bibliographies in Stoneman and in J. Waszink, "Horaz und Pindar, 
Antike und Abendland 12 [1966] 111-24). 

7G. Huxley, Pindar’s Vision of the Past (Belfast 1975) 14-22; Bowra (n. 8 above). 
Cf. Verdenius (who accepts a reference to Telchines here), "If the sentence alludes to 
Telchines, it is another case of Pindar's 616p00016" (Mnemosyne 29 [1975] 250). Even 
Ruck (n. 10 above) thinks that Ol. 7.53 concerns a Pindaric "correction" of Homer 
(whom Pindar here claims to outrank). 

3I translate the Pindar, “If a man has learning, his native intellect, too, becomes 
greater"; but Horace's version is best. A few more parallels: for adolos ‘natural, native, 
without addition,’ cf. Anth. Pal. 5.19.3; and note that adolos often equals atekhnos 
(Plato Gorg. 451E, Phaedr. 249A); for Pindar's mezzon predicate, but preceding the 
verb, cf. Od. 19.128, Il. 9.498; Horace could render sophia by vts because the former 
has wide application (LSJ s.v.) and the latter is used of mental powers (Lucretius 1.72). 
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MEDEA LINE 37: A NOTE 


A recent article by R. P. Winnington-Ingram elucidates Euri- 
pides’ penchant for clever “jokes” at the expense of the literary tradi- 
tions or the stage conventions within which he worked.! While Win- 
nington-Ingram voices some trepidation that other critics may find his 
identification of such levity in a great tragedian “repugnant or even ab- 
horrent,”? his assessment of these witticisms, which (in a play on the 
word's current and etymological meanings) he dubs “sophisticated,” has 
offered insight into Euripides’ artistry and inspired further study along 
similar lines, notably by Geoffrey Arnott.° 

A keynote of the examples of cleverness noted by these scholars is 
their self-conscious and essentially anomalous calling of attention to 
tragic traditions or conventions which—to be serious— must be kept si- 
lent; thus Winnington-Ingram notes the wry humor involved when 
Elektra assumes that the intended murder of Aigisthus must have 
failed, "For where are the messengers?"* Winnington-Ingram charac- 
terizes such bits of humor as clever novelties aimed at an Aristophanes 
or an Alcibiades, or at the younger, more restless, more sophistically 
oriented population in general. 

I will suggest here that just such a witticism occurs in Euripides’ 
Medea, in a dark and serious moment and so thoroughly “tucked away” 
that it might not be readily appreciable even by an Agathon in the audi- 
ence.” 

The preponderance of mythic evidence and current scholarly 
opinion supports a conclusion that it was in Euripides’ Medea that the 


!'R. P. Winnington-Ingram, “Euripides: Potétés Sophos,” Arethusa 2:2 (1969) 
127-42. 

?Winnington-Ingram, 132. 

*Geoffrey Arnott, "Euripides and the Unexpected," G. & R. 20 (1973) 49-63; cp. 
Arnott, "Red Herrings and Other Baits, A Study in Euripidean Techniques," MPL 
3(1978)1-24. 

*Winnington-Ingram, 131-32, discussing Elektra 759. 

`I adopt the term "tucked away” from a critical polemic recently joined by Robert 
Eisner, "Euripides' Use of Myth," Arethusa 12:2(1979) 158-74. Eisner (157), in asserting 
that not only the "bookish Euripides" but even Sophocles made clever and demanding 
allusions in their plays, turns against A.J.A. Waldock, Sophocles the Dramatist (Cam- 
bridge 1966) 200, his assertion that popular dramatists "do not tuck away meanings"; 
Waldock's assertion (as Eisner notes) may in turn have been intended, at least partially, 
as a justifiable corrective to Verrall's theories. 
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title character was first charged with the willful murder of her chil- 
dren.? In alternate traditions pre-dating Euripides, she seems either to 
have been innocent of their death or to have caused it inadvertently 
while trying to effect their immortality.’ The audience of the original 
presentation of the Medea, then, was purposefully presented with an 
intensely shocking innovation into received myth, which is foreshad- 
owed ambiguously in the prologue to the play but not revealed to the 
audience as an actual intent until more than halfway through the play, 
at line 791.8 It is in this context that, I assert, the prologue's first fore- 
shadowing of the play's horrible climax should be examined for double 
entendre. 

As the Nurse sketches for the audience the mythic background of 
the present play and the disease which now afflicts the family of Jason, 
she describes Medea's present disaffection first from her husband (lines 
17-29), then from her father (lines 30-35), and finally from her sons, 
the physical manifestations of her now hateful union with Jason: Otuyet 
ó& rtaioag oud’ ópào eudpaivertat (36). In the next line, the Nurse 
turns to anxious prediction of the as yet unspecified harm to be wrought 
by Medea's violent temperament: óéó6oiKa 5° authv ph xt BouAsvon 
véov (37). This stated fear, while not the clear forecast of Medea's mur- 
der of her children that it has sometimes been taken to be, is the first in 
an accelerating series of hints of harm to come to Medea's children.? 

Commentators have rightly glossed the expression tz. . . neon by 
noting its sinister connotation of “untoward” and “evil.” I suggest, how- 


‘Pace E. A. Thompson, “Neophron and Euripides’ Medea,” CQ 38:1,2(1944)10- 
14, I agree with most recent scholars in assuming that Euripides Medea predates Neo- 
phron's. 

The tradition that the children died accidentally while Medea tried to effect their 
immortality stems from Eumelos (mid-8th century) and appears as well in the Scholia to 
Pindar and Pausanias. In Kreophylos (via Didymos) they die at the hands of the Corin- 
thians, who slander Medea by spreading the rumor that it was she who had caused their 
death. Parmeniskos (see the Scholia at Med. 264) attributes the murder to the Corinthian 
women only. For a handy review of these sources, see Denys L. Page, Euripides, Medea 
(Oxford 1938) xxiff. 

*To the audience which foreknows Medea's murder of the children, the prologue's 
foreshadowings have often seemed heavy-handed. However, those who expect the play to 
follow a more standard mythic course might more reasonably be led by these hints to a 
premonition of the children's death at the Korinthians hands, as a result of Medea's 
actions against Kreon. See, e.g., T. V. Buttrey, "Accident and Design in Euripides’ Me- 
dea,” AJP 79:1 (1958) 1-17. 

*Cp. lines 89-95, 98ff., 112-14, 115-17. 
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ever, that the choice of phrasing here not only serves as a synonym for 
kakon tz,‘° but is subtly proleptic of the novel turn to be taken by re- 
ceived myth at the end of the play; thus the characterization of Medea's 
intended revenge as neon incorporates as well the word's more neutral 
meanings of "new" and "unexpected." The particularizing force of the 
aorist bouleuset is also significant: "I fear that she will come upon some 
strange new plan." 

Within the immediate dramatic context, of course, the speaker of 
these words does not recognize that they are pregnant with double 
meaning. In fact, after her initial collocation in lines 36-37 of the two 
ideas of "children" and "revenge," she goes on to express a generalized 
fear that Medea's anger will be vented on members of the offending 
trio, Kreon, Jason and the princess.'! In so doing, the character con- 
tains her own anticipation of the dramatic outcome within the bounds 
set by pre-Euripidean received myth, with a blindness to the prescient 
phrase she has just uttered which is reminiscent of classic tragic irony.'? 
However, the playwright may speak, through one of his characters, out- 
side both tragic plot and stage conventions. 

By the end of the play, the audience will all know that Medea has 
come upon a strange new plan. Very few would be likely to think back 
and realize that Euripides has imbued a commonplace phrase in the 
play's opening lines with a double meaning which, if they were only 
acute enough to catch it, would signal in advance the strange innova- 
tion he was to introduce into received myth later in the play. Why, then, 
might Euripides have done so? 

Winnington-Ingram has suggested, paraphrasing Oscar Wilde, 
that Euripides could resist anything except the temptation to be 


Cp. line 317 {mē ti bouleuseis kakon); for a MSS. substitution of kakon for neon 
in line 37, see Page, ad loc. 

‘The text at lines 38ff. has often been called in question. Page, for instance, ex- 
cises all of 38-43 (ad loc.). However one establishes the text, though, it is clear that the 
Nurse's conscious thoughts after the initial foreshadowing of lines 36-37 turn to violence 
by Medea not against the children but against those more immediately perceptible as 
enemies. 

“The Nurse's worry at line 43 that, by violence against the Corinthian royal 
house, Medea may suffer grievous harm herself (kürtgita peiw ouupopàv AGB tiva) 
may well contain (if the line is genuine) an oblique reference to the more standard 
mythic variant by which the children are murdered by the Corinthians from outrage at 
an action by Medea (perhaps the murder of their king?): such an unexpected loss of her 
sons by a mother might well be viewed by the Nurse as a more grievous fate than the 
simple death dealt to others. 
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clever. It is in precisely such a capitulation to temptation that I envi- 
sion Euripides as he put this particular phrase into the Nurse's prophetic 
mouth. However, Euripides was also sufficient master of dramatic tone 
to know when he wanted his cleverness to show and when its appearance 
would be destructive of the mood he was trying to create. This "joke" 
was destined to remain a very private one. 


EMiL.v McDERMOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
HARBOR CAMPUS 


5Winnington-Ingram, 138. 


ARISTOPHANES ECCLESIAZUSAE 76-81 AND ARGUS 


YS &ywye tot TO OKUTAAOV EEnveyKaUNV 
TÒ toU Aauiou routi KaBeudovtoc Ad8pa. 

[Y8 tott &ot éxeivo, Hv OKUTGAWV ðv népósrat. 

HP. vÀ tov Ala tov owt’ Enithdeloc y'àv hv 
Tv toU rravórrrou óupOépav évrjupiévoq 80 
girtep TIC dAAoG BOUKOAEIV TOV Órjuov. 


In order to deceive the Athenian men at an Assembly meeting and 
win control of the city's affairs, the women, obeying earlier instructions 
from Praxagora, appear before her house early on the day of the Assem- 
bly in male dress and carrying various male items taken from their hus- 
bands while they slept. The above exchange then takes place when one 
of the women triumphantly (the force of the Eywye?) displays the club 
she took from a certain Lamius, either a jailer or even a contemporary 
politician (see below). That toU rtavórrtou (1.80) refers to Argus, the 
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guardian of Io, has been demonstrated by R. G. Ussher in his commen- 
tary on the play,! but two questions have recently been posed by K. H. 
Lee concerning the relevance of the Óup8épa of Argus here and its 
comic value.? 

Lee's suggestions may be summarized as follows. Since in comedy 
often the dress of a specific individual invests the wearer with that indi- 
vidual's characteristics,? so Argus’ ÓtO0£pa is appropriate for someone 
with a watching brief (1.e., Lamius, be he jailer or politician) in order to 
give him the vigilance he may lack. Lee, who believes that the woman in 
question is wearing Lamius' Ót$0£pa, continues with the comparison 
that both garments may be full of holes: that of Lamius because he is 
poor, and that of Argus because, in keeping with his vigilant character- 
istic, holes in a garment can symbolise eyes.* Thus, Aristophanes comi- 
cally links both together and also, for more comic relief, in this way 
allows Praxagora to make the comparison that this poor man's di@BEpa 
is not only ideal for his position, but also for the statesmanlike intentions 
of the woman who now wears it. 

Whilst I agree with Lee about the characteristic qualities of cer- 
tain individuals’ garments being transmitted to other wearers, I do not 
believe his interpretation of this passage to be correct, and therefore 
offer my own. 

. To begin with, despite Lee's assumption (p. 225) it seems highly 
unlikely that the woman is wearing Lamius' dip8Epa. Immediately be- 
fore the woman produces the club Praxagora, after a series of questions, 
makes the final check that the women are prepared (1.73ff.) : 

Kai pv Ta y GAA ULV ópó nenpaypéva. 

Aakwvikae yàp Exete kai Baxtnpiac 

Kai Gaipatia Tavdpeia, KaGanep cinopev. 


The woman then says Éyoye tot TO okütaAov EEnveyKauny, and the 
force of toi (translated by Ussher as “I . . . at any rate")? implies that, 
unlike the other women, she has not been able to take her husband's 
cloak but has managed to steal his club "at any rate." If this is correct, 
then Praxagora's comparison involving the ót$0£pa (see above) cannot 


1R. G. Ussher, Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusae (Oxford 1973) 86. 
? AJP 106 (1985) 225-27. 

*For examples, see Lee, zbid. 226. 

‘For examples, see Lee, tbid. 226-27. 

“Ussher, of. cit. 85. 
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be correct. By mentioning Argus’ ÓtpO£pa Praxagora refers not to the 
woman (as Lee supposed) but to Lamius himself. That the woman is 
Lamius' wife is fairly certain? in view of the theft taking place while he 
slept, in similar fashion to the other women who stole from their sleep- 
ing husbands. The point of the joke, then, is aimed at Lamius, about 
whom we know next to nothing. 

The Scholiast tells us he was rtévna kai and &Eupipopíaq Càv;? he 
must certainly have been well-known enough for Aristophanes to have 
referred to him by name only. | will argue that Lamius was more likely 
to have been a jailer (and presumably a poor man, as the Scholiast im- 
plies) rather than a politician in view of the references to Argus and the 
public executioner (1.81). 

If Lamius had been a politician the reference to Argus’ dip@Epa 
would be appropriate, i.e., by dressing as Argus, Lamius would have 
acquired the necessary vigilance for the good of the city? (cf. the imag- 
ery of Cleon as the watchdog of the city). However, this does not ade- 
quately explain the reference to the public executioner and so leaves one 
puzzled.? 

The passage makes much more sense if we identify Lamius as a 
jailer and in particular charged with the safekeeping of those prisoners 
awaiting execution. The latter, one might suppose, would have taken 
any opportunity to escape and Lamius therefore needs the necessary 
vigilance (or, from the tone of Praxagora's comment, already displays 
it) of an Árgus to prevent them from achieving this. Perhaps, in order to 
maintain order amongst the condemned, he required a club, such as 
that taken by his wife (OKUTQAOV), which seems to be larger and heftier 
than the Baktnpia brought by the other women.’ Moreover, Lamius 
does “look after" (BouKoAsiv) the public executioner by keeping the 
prisoners incarcerated until their execution and, in this way, so provides 
him with a living. The verb, I think, needs to be understood in this 
tongue-in-cheek sense. I am not convinced by the theory that the execu- 


°Cf. Ussher, op. cit. 85. Lee appears to accept this also. 

"Schol. Aristoph. Frogs 77. 

SUssher5 op. cit. 86 is cautious on this point. 

?| am not convinced by Lee's theory (op. cit. 227) that Aristophanes is alluding to 
. the sexual proclivities of the individual currently holding the office. If so, the joke 
arises from the suggestion that the man needs an Argus to protect him, like Io, from the 
advances of some latter-day Zeus.” 

‘Although see Ussher, op. cit. 85 who notes that it probably “means nothing 

more than ‘stick’. . ." 
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tioner was “subordinate” to Lamius,'! nor, if Lamius was a politician, 


can I think of any interpretation of the verb to justify reference to the 
public executioner.” Finally, the oath to Zeus the Saviour (1.79) lends a 
comic touch when coupled with the jailer who guards the condemned: 
Zeus will not prove to be their saviour now! 

Thus, Lamius is a jailer, and therefore it is fitting for Praxagora to 
couple Argus’ ōıpépa with his position, which would have raised a 
laugh among the audience, and also for Aristophanes, for even greater 
comic effect, to give Lamius the task for "looking after" not Io (as in the 
guise of Argus mythology would expect) but the public executioner. 


IAN WORTHINGTON 
MONASH UNIVERSITY 


!! As propounded by Rogers, see Ussher, op. cù. 86. 

"Unless one thinks that Aristophanes is hinting at a corrupt politician who is in- 
volved in some deal with the public executioner to supply him with victims (1.e., political 
opponents of the official?), but this sounds absurdly far-fetched. 

'3] disagree with Ussher's reservation (op. cit. 86) that the oath “has no special 
meaning in the context.” 


A 


A NOTE ON ATH. POL. 24.3 


The London papyrus of Aristotle's 4thenazon Poltera preserves a 
curious description of the sources from which the Athenian state de- 
rived its income in the fifth century. The text runs as follows: ouv- 
éBaivev yàp ánó TOV þópwv kai tv TEAM@V kai TOV OULÁXWV 
TIAgious fj óuopupí(oug ávópaq tpédoseoOat. Since the first publication 
the separation of $ópoq from the oUpjiayxotr has disturbed many editors 
and commentators. In 1891, L. Whibley contributed the suggestion 
that siopópwv might be read in place of POpwv, somewhat later Kaibel 
and Wilamowitz decided to omit Kai tóv ouuuáxwv. Herwerden and 
Leeuwen opted to omit Kai tv t£AQv Kai; Hude offered ouvéBaiveiv 
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yàp ard tv qópov kai t&v teAdv [[kai]] tav (and xóv) cuupuáxov 
nA£(ouc Tj Sicpupious Gvdpac tpéoseoBat and, most recently, P. J. 
Rhodes has ventured: ouvéBatvelv yap ånò TOV þópwv kai TOV TEAOV 
ano tüv cuuuáxwv MAciouc Ñ Siopupiouc Gvdpac toédeosat.! 

None of the options suggested above is totally satisfactory. Those 
of Hude and Rhodes are objectionable on simple grounds of sense: the 
various TEAN were not collected particularly from the allies as their text 
would suggest.” Whilbey's proposal is somewhat more attractive, but it 
is difficult to see how anyone writing about Athens in the fifth century 
would have listed the eisphora as a major source of income: certainly no 
fifth century author whose work is extant mentions it as such.? Wilamo- 
witz and Kaibel’s deletion of Kai TOV OULMAXOV is certainly justifiable 
on stylistic grounds, as in its present position it is redundant with 
Popwv, but it does raise the question of how it got where it is and there 
is good reason to believe that it stood in the original text, but in a 
slightly different place. The inversion of T@v TEAMV and TOV OULHAXWV 
(eliminating only the second kal) to give TOV OOPWV TOV OULHAXWv Kal 
TV TEAMV would yield a description of the sources for Athenian state 
revenues that is sensible Greek, accurate and in line with descriptions of 
those sources elsewhere. 

The closest parallel is provided by four lines in Aristophanes’ 
Wasps (1.657-60): tóv $ópov Nv ànó Tov nóswv GUAANBSNV TOV 
rnipooíovta,/ KGEw roUtou rà TEAN xwpic Kal Tac MOAAGS EKATOOTAG,/ 
npuraveia, uéraAA', ávopác, Amsévac, uic8ocei c Oónuórnpata' / 
TOUTWV nÀnpogua táAavt. Eyyuc SioxiAta yiyvetat rjuiv. The phrase 
Qópoq tàv oupLaxXwv (or similar phrases with close equivalents to OUpt- 


lFor this and all of the above cf. P. J. Rhodes, 4 Commentary on the Aristotelian 
Athenaion Politeia (Oxford 1983) 300-301. All citations are from the Oxford Classical 
text of the relevant author, save in the case of Aristphanes’ Wasps for which I use Mac- 
Dowell's edition. 

?For its collection and the amounts received cf. A. H. M. Jones, The Athenian 
Democracy (Oxford 1957) 6; D. M. MacDowell, Aristophanes. Wasps (Oxford 1971) 
220-23, commenting on Ar. Vesp. 657-60. 

*For a collection of the evidence, which strongly suggests that Gomme’s interpre- 
tation of Thuc. III, 19, 1: . . .kai aü1oi SoeveyKovtec TOTE TpA@Tov £ooopav óuakóoia 
TaAavTa to mean "they brought in a 200 talent eisphora for the first time" (HCT II, 
p. 278-79) is correct and thus that the eisphora before this provided an even smaller part 
of Athens’ total revenue cf. R. Thomsen, Ezsphora. A Study of Direct Taxation in An- 
cient Athens (Copenhagen 1964) 119-46 (making this point on 145-46). The same point 
is made by G. T. Griffith, "A note on the first eisphora at Athens," AJHH 2 (1977) 3-7. 
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uaxoç such as, in Athenian terms, Urtr]KoOG) appears elsewhere in Aris- 
tophanes and occasionally in other Attic writers of the period, but never 
in public documents. They invariably $ópoq alone to describe the trib- 
ute. For further parallels to ópoq tæv ouupáxæv cf. Ar. Ach. 505- 
506: OUTE yàp oópor HKouolv OUT EK TOv nóswv ol cÜppaxoL .. 
KtÀ; Thuc. II, 18.3; Gapoeiv te éxéAeue npootóvtov LEV &Eakooíov 
TOAAVTWV Qc É£rti TO MOAU $ópou KaT’ éviauróv and ràóv Euuuáxov rfj 
TOAEL AVEU THe GAANS npooóó0U. .. KTA; idem VII, 28, 4: kai tv 
eikKOOTHV ünó TOUTOV TOV xpóvov TeV Kata BaAacaav avti Tob qópou 
toi  ürtnkóoi értoinoav. . . KTA. For a description of Athens’ sources of 
revenue similar to the ones given here there is also Xen. Anab. VII, 1, 27 
ünapxóvtaov SE TOAA@V xpnpátov Ev TH] TOAEL kai rtpooóóou oDonq 
KAT £viauróv ATIO te TOV £vórjuov kai The ürtepopíac oU uelov xiAíov 
TOAGVTWV... KtÀ. The text of Ath. Pol. 24, 3 should therefore read: 
cuvépaivev yàp amd tàv $ópov TOV cuuuáxov Kai TOV TEADV [kai] 
r'Aetouq Ñ Stopupiouc ávópac xpéogoOat. 

The fact that Aristotle's description here parallels that in other 
literary sources may be of further interest as the notion that 20,000 
Athenians were supported by the state also appears in the Wasps ( Vesp. 
707-10: &io(v ye rtóAetG xíAiat al vüv TOV pópov rjuiv àártáyouotv ' / 
ToUTwWV £iKociv üvópaq Bóoke £l tis rtpooéra&ev ékáorn./ duo 
wupltad Gv tav ónpotikGv æv Ev Got Aaywotc/ kai OTEdavototv 
ravtroóanototv Kai nuo kai Muplatn. .. KTA). The two points of contact 
between Aristotle's information and the Wasps suggest strongly that he 
derived his knowledge from an author who did not use documentary 
sources, but from one who himself derived his knowledge of Athenian 
finance from this very play of Aristophanes.* 


D. PorrER 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


*For this possibility cf. Rhodes, (note 1 above), 301-302 (he also points out that 
the number 20,000 might be roughly correct). 
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VERGIL'S DIDO AND EURIPIDES’ HELEN 


The degree to which Vergil’s “Dido and Aeneas” is dependent 
upon earlier sources and traditions cannot be determined. It is even 
conceivable that there was no “Dido and Aeneas” myth in any form 
prior to the Aenezd. That Vergil here adapted the work of earlier writ- 
ers about other heroes and heroines, e.g., Apollonius on Jason and Me- 
dea, is well known. I want to suggest that in certain ways and to some 
degree Euripides’ Helen was an influence on Vergil's narrative.! It is 
impossible to determine—and perhaps not important to do so— 
whether some of the parallels I shall note between the Aenezd and the 
Helen exist because Vergil fashioned these parts of the Aeneid after the 
Helen, or because they were pre-existent in the (Aeneas-) Dido tradi- 
tion and Vergil was attracted to Euripides’ Helen’because he noticed 
these similarities. 

1. Helen and Dido are both refugee queens dispossessed to North 
Africa. 

2. Helen and Dido are both devoted to lost husbands (H. 63-64; 
A. 4.15ff). 

3. Helen and Dido are both courted by local kings whom they 
scorn (H. 61-65; A. 4.36-38). 

4. Helen and Dido both contemplate suicide (H. 352ff; A. 4.547). 
Items 1-4 were all apparently in the pre-Vergilian Dido tradition. 

5. Helen and Dido both receive strangers who are veterans of the 
Trojan war, each on his difficult way travelling to found a new home- 
land (H. 68ff; A. 1.579ff). 

6. Two hero-visitors who reach Africa, Menelaus and Aeneas, ar- 
rive shipwrecked. Hera is their enemy. But by the work’s end, she will 
become their friend (H. 880-81; A. 12.807ff). 

Two famous sentiments in Vergil’s narrative here have ancestors in 
the Helen and, though Vergil need not have adopted them from this 
play, he could have: 1. znfandum regina tubes renovare dolorem (2.3). 
See Helen 143 and 770f. 2. forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit 
(1.203). See Helen 665 (but cf. Odyssey 12.212 and 15.399-401). 

Finally, I recall two small puzzles in Vergil's narrative. 1. Vergil 


"Though, as Professor David Sansone points out to me, it is conceivable that a 
hypothesis of the Helen was the source of influence. B. C. Fenik, The Influence of Eurt- 
pides on Vergil's Aeneid (Diss. Princeton 1960) 45f, 50-53, has a a that. E uode 
10.633ff was influenced by the Helen. - kr 
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represents the events at Carthage as taking place seven years after the 
Trojan war. Scholars wonder why and regularly assume no particular 
reason (“ritual number,” as R. D. Williams puts it ad 1.755-56). This 
could be true. We should however note that Euripides portrays the 
events of his Helen as occurring seven years after the war (112, 775-76). 
2. Vergil’s Dido recalls that Teucer visited her father’s court in Sidon 
while wandering in search of a new home and sought help (1.619-22). 
All our evidence suggests that Vergil invented this visit. If Vergil often 
had Euripides’ Helen in mind when composing his “Dido and Aeneas,” 
then a visit by the exiled Teucer seeking help and his meeting a royal 
heroine would have been impressed in his mind from the first episode of 
the Helen.* 


HOWARD JACOBSON 
University oF ILLINOIS, URBANA 


"Professor Sansone calls to my attention the curious fact that Homer's Menelaus 
(Od. 4.811f) has visited the Sidonians and Egyptians during his wanderings. Whether this 
has any relevance to our discussion I cannot tell. I am indebted to Professor Sansone for 
valuable help. 


y 


"VIR BONUS, DISCENDI PERITUS" 


English-speaking classicists know A. E. Housman's (1859-1936) 
definition of a scholar from the Cambridge Inaugural of 1911:! 


"But the definition of a scholar is vir bonus discendi peritus, and that 
conception was personified in Munro.” 


He repeats this definition nowhere else. It is a clever variation on Cato 
the Elder's definition of the orator — Cato, frag. 14 (80) Jordan: "Ora- 


! A. E. Housman, The Confines of Criticism The Cambridge Inaugural 1911: The 
Complete Text with Notes by John Carter (Cambridge 1969) 21. 
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tor est, Marce fili, uir bonus, dicendi peritus.”” I doubt that Housman 
made the variation. Mr. P. G. Naiditch writes (26 September, 1984) : 


"It is very improbable that Housman adapted his sentence from this state- 
ment. To 1911, he makes no reference to Jordan's edition; he shows no 
familiarity with Cato's writings; Cato's works are in any case outside the 
periods in which Housman was particularly interested. To 1911 he cites 
Cato only twice, and both of his citations are taken from other scholars 
(Cl. Pap. pp. 421, 680). 

Jordan says that Cato's definition of an orator is quoted by five writ- 
ers: the elder Seneca, Quintilian, Fortunatianus, Servius, and a scholiast 
on Cicero. I should call it extremely improbable that Housman had the 
definition from Fortunatianus or the scholiast. I should call it possible 
but unlikely that he took it from Quintilian. To 1911, Housman refers to 
Quintilian only eight times (Cl. Pap. pp. 180, 424, 582, 637£.; Manil. I 
25, 736; Iuuen. XV 134), though later he makes use of him more often. 
He cites him eleven times in Manil. IV, twelve times in Manil. V. There is 
no doubt that Housman might have found the definition in Servius or the 
elder Seneca. Servius was a writer to whom Housman often refers (e.g., 
Cl. Pap. pp. 47, 178f., 579, 584, 628, 651; Ibis 447; Manil. I p. lxv, 155, 
261; Iuuen. pp. 25-26, III 227, VII 240f., XII If.). As for Seneca, though 
he refers to him less often, Housman once makes reference to the passage 
in which the Catonian dictum appears: contr. praef. 9. In 1907, Hous- 
man wrote: "The persons meant are dissolute young men of fashion, 'ex- 
pugnatores alienae pudicitiae, neglegentes suae,' as Seneca says in contr. 
I praef. 9" (CI. Pap. p. 693). This quotation appears nine lines above the 
Catonian dictum." 


There is a more obvious source at hand. It obviates the unsup- 
ported assumption that the variation is Housman's. In a prominent pas- 
sage, the end of his preface, F. Leo, Plaut Comoediae I (Berlin 1895) 7, 
writes: 

"jam lectoribus librum et iudicibus traditum volo philologis, id est viris 


bonis discendi peritis." 


In answer to my query whether Housman knew Leo, Mr. Naiditch fur- 
ther remarks (Jbzd., revised 14 October, 1984): 


“That Housman knew the work is obvious. In lecture, he called Leo's edi- 
tion of Plautus (1895-96) the best in existence (Cambridge University Li- 
brary, Add. MS 6882 pp. 9-10, presumably ca 1932). I do not see how 
Housman could have failed to obtain the edition within a year of its pub- 


?See Fritz Scholl, "Vir bonus, dicendi peritus," RAM 57 (1902) 312-14. 
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lication: it was a major work by an important scholar and, though 
Plautus was not among his chief interests, Housman was obliged to teach 
him at University College, London." 


I believe that Housman's source was Leo. Mr. Naiditch agrees.? Hous- 
man's copy exists today in Special Collections, University of Chicago Li- 
brary. Professor John Vaio reports that the volumes contain his signa- 
ture, occasional scholia, but not date of acquisition. 

Eduard Fraenkel in 1964 attributed this definition of a scholar to 
his teacher, Friedrich Leo:* 


"Es ist meine Hoffnung, dass nach den Werken jener Meister und in 
weitem Abstande von ihnen auch diese kleinen Beitráge dem einen oder 
andern jungen Forscher helfen mögen ein rechter Philologe zu werden, 
das heisst — nach der von Cato i a Definition Friedrich Leos — ver 
bonus discendi peritus." 


At AJPh 104 (1983) 111 — "Studies in the Modern History of Classical 
Scholarship," Antzqua 27 (Naples 1984) 237, I accepted Fraenkel's at- 
tribution. That meant that Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(1848-1931) in the last sentence of his Geschichte der Philologie (1921) 
cited his friend Leo:? 


"Da wird die bescheidenste Definition wohl die beste bleiben. Treiben 
mag der Philologe sehr viel Verschiedenes, mag's auch auf verschiedene 
Weise treiben, aber eins muB er sein, wenn er etwas Bleibendes leisten 
will: vir bonus, discendi peritus." 


Fraenkel and 1, who followed him, were wrong. On 14 August, 
1877 Hermann Usener (1834-1905) invited the youthful Wilamowitz to 
lecture at the 32nd meeting of German philologists and schoolmasters to 
be held at Wiesbaden 26-29 September of that year." Wilamowitz ac- 
cepted and on 27th September, 1877 addressed his colleagues on the 
subject: "Über die Entstehung der griechischen Schriftsprachen.”” As 


‘Letter of 14 October, 1984. 

*Eduard Fraenkel, Kleine Beiträge zur Klassischen Philologie I (Rome 1964) 10. 
Fraenkel, in imitation of Leo, cites it toward the end of his own preface and, also as Leo, 
in the manner of a dedication. 

*Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Geschichte der Philologie* (Leipzig 1959) 
80. 

See Usener und Wilamowitz: Ein Briefwechsel 1870-1905, ed. Hermann 
Dieterich and Friedrich von Hiller (Leipzig/ Berlin 1934) 3-6. 

For title and date see Hiller von Gaertringen and G. Klaffenbach, Wilamowitz- 
Bibliographie 1868 bis 1929 (Berlin 1929) 4 No. 24. 
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always Wilamowitz spoke extemporaneously with occasionally a few 
notes. In this case, when asked, he later wrote down from memory what 
he had said.? He concluded his address with these words:? 


Wir Philologen von heute haben eine andere, eine weit bescheidenere 
Stellung, denn da J. J. Scaliger die ganze Welt der Wissenschaft um- 
spannte, oder die unbeschreibliche Herrlichkeit der griechischen Kunst 
sich Winckelmann und G. Hermann erschloss; den heutigen Philologen 
mag man definieren als den vir bonus discendi peritus, dem vor der 
Wucht des zu Lernenden das freudige Gefühl des Wissens und des Kón- 
nens erstirbt, dem mancher Tag des Suchens nicht bloss mit dem Ges- 
tándniss schliesst, dass er das Gesuchte noch nicht gefunden habe, son- 
dern dass es sich überhaupt noch nicht finden lasse. Doch wir kónnen 
nicht über unsern Schatten springen, wir müssen den Weg gehen, den die 
Wissenschaft uns und unserer Zeit gestellt hat, und lassen wir uns der 
Mühe nicht verdriessen, so blüht eine Blume wohl auch hie und da an 
unserm Wege. (Lebhafter Beifall). 


Language and context prove that Geschichte recalls this passage. 
mag proves the definition is the speaker's own. In sum Housman cited 
Leo. Leo cited Wilamowitz. Wilamowitz cited himself. And that is the 
way it ought to be.!? 


WILLIAM M. CALDER III 
THE UNIVERSITY Or COLORADO AT BOULDER 


See Verhandlungen der 32. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulman- 
ner, 26-29. Sept. 1877 (Leipzig 1878) 36n.: 


Der Vortrag ist von Prof. Wilamowitz nachtráglich aus dem Gedáchtniss niedergeschrieben 
worden, doch bemerkt er dazu: “Da ich frei gesprochen und mir nur ein diirftiges Steno- 
gramm vorliegt, so kann das Folgende nur auf bedingte Wahrheit, oiov àv yevoito, 
Anspruch machen." 


3Ibid., 41. 
Mr. P. G. Naiditch generously clarified Housman's knowledge of Leo. 
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Now ina new edition 


Roman Laughter 

The Comedy of Plautus 

Second Edition 

ERICH SEGAL, Yale University and Wolfson College, Oxford 


Praise for the first edition: “This is, in many ways, a very good book indeed. It 
goes far in explaining much in Plautus that has needed explanation, and it 
does so in effective language. It is a book that can be read with profit by the 
expert as well as the beginner....It makes interesting and even entertaining 
reading." — Classical Philology. In Roman Laughter, Professor Segal places Plautus 
in his social and historical context to discover why his comedies were so 
popular with the Roman people. For the new edition, Segal has written three 
new essays—on Amphitryon, Captivi, and Trinumimus-—and a new preface. 

1987 288pp. paper $9.95 


Naming Achilles 
DAVID SHIVE, Georgetown University 


In Naming Achilles, David Shive takes issue with Milman Parry's research on 
the “Homeric Question.” Engaging in a close analysis of Achilles as he is 
named in all the grammatical cases, he concludes that there is much more 
extension and much less economy than Parry zound, and that “Homer” can be 
seen as more creative, less restricted, than previously thought. 

April 1987 192pp. $29.95 


Greek Insects 


MALCOLM DAVIES, St. John's College, Oxford, and J. KATHIRITHAMBY, 
University of Oxford 

Patterned after the classic glossaries of D'Arcy Thompson, this meticulous 
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DISKIN CLAY 
EDITOR OF AJP, 1982-1987 


Having served as Editor of AJP during the last five years, Diskin 
Clay has decided to retire. I was asked to take his place, just as he took 
mine in 1982. Speaking for the Johns Hopkins Department of Classics, 
which was formally the Editorial Board of AJP from 1982 until now, I 
want to thank Diskin Clay for the fine job he did. 

Diskin Clay's range and sensitivity as a scholar made him an obvi- 
ous choice for the position. As one looks at the more than twenty issues 
of AJP for which he was responsible, one is impressed by his skill and 
tact in varying their contents and broadening their appeal in an ever- 
broadening profession. 

As Editor, Clay was not always very happy with what he once 
called "the austere aura of philology around AJP,” and to short textual 
pieces he seemed to prefer essays on larger questions; on the other hand, 
he created a section entitled "Interpretations" which usefully accommo- 
dated learned notes and miscellanea. 

Clay took a personal interest in the contributions that were offered 
to AJP. When he saw some promise, he might send a paper in the face 
of an unfavorable first report to a second reader and encourage the au- 
thor to revise his piece, often adding suggestions of his own. This appli- 
cation of the ars mazeutica, although it may not always be practical, is 
one of greatest services that an Editor can render. 


Grore Luck 


AJP TODAY 


The transition to a new Editorial Board provides a good opportu- 
nity to stop for a moment and think about the aims of classical scholar- 
ship and scholarly publishing in general and about the traditional role 
of AJP in particular, too good an opportunity, in fact, to be wasted on a 
few vague remarks. It was felt that the new Board should express its own 
ideas about the kind of work it would like to see published in AJP. The 
following statement reflects the consensus of the new Editorial Board. 

But first a word about its composition. Gildersleeve did not want 
AJP to be a Hopkins organ; it was to be a national and — as much as | 
possible — an international journal. He made this clear in the "Retro- 
spect” he wrote for the twenty-fifth volume of AJP. Today, AJP is read 
in many countries and publishes contributions from scholars every- 
where. To reflect this appropriately, the new Board includes scholars 
from a number of American and — for the first time — European univer- 
sities. | 

AJP is still "philological" in the sense that it is centered on lan- 
guages and texts. It still invites articles which add to our knowledge of 
the languages and dialects, literatures, history, and culture of the 
Greco-Roman world. While A/P will always have an interest in certain 
kinds of literary and philosophical interpretation, the emphasis is still 
on rigorous scholarly methods, and special attention will be paid to lin- 
guistics, epigraphy, papyrology, textual criticism, and other disciplines. 
AJP will not publish articles on literary subjects which are primarily ap- 
preciative nor articles on philosophical subjects which are primarily 
speculative. Árticles on ancient philosophy are, of course, invited, but 
they should be grounded in the texts. 

The policy of AJP is to publish the best material submitted, but 
editorial decisions will of necessity reflect the special competences of the 
Board. In addition, its members will actively solicit contributions from 
scholars they believe to be doing especially important work. No profes- 
sional journal which depends on original research should be left to the 
accident —for it is a kind of accident — of submissions. On the other 
hand, even solicited articles will be refereed. 

AJP has been and should still be a professional journal for special- 
ists, and it will uphold the traditions of classical scholarship, even 
though work of this kind may be accessible to a relatively small audi- 
ence. At the same time, the demand for scholarship of the highest qual- 
ity should in no way impede the publication of innovative and forward- 


looking research. AJP will be as receptive as possible to new approaches, 
but the use of innovative methods is, in itself, not sufficient reason for 
publication. Mere speculations or the application of new methods to old 
problems are not enough. Needless to say, both traditional and innova- 
tive scholarship can be done badly or well. The Editors will be looking 
for work that moves the subject forward; they will not settle for the fash- 
ionable and outré, because it is likely to be the ephemeral. In one of his 
works E. R. Dodds wisely warned against the "kind of historical mirage 
which arises when men unknowingly project their own preoccupations 
into the distant past." Such is all too common today. 

Young scholars are sometimes given the advice that articles just 
under twenty pages have a much better chance of getting accepted than 
longer pieces. This may be true in general, but 4JP will not turn down 
long articles if they are very good, and shorter pieces will always be wel- 
come if they are convincing and not mere exercises in pedantry. 

AJP may be different from most other classical journals in that it 
provides a place— and finds a readership — for truly comparative work 
as part of serious investigations of linguistic and grammatical problems. 
Gildersleeve, Bloomfield, Collitz, Whitney, and others used AJP as a 
forum for fundamental work in Sanskrit and general linguistics. 
Gildersleeve once spoke — probably not without self-irony — of a "certain 
grimness of resolve" which was to be found in the early volumes of AJP, 
but there seems nothing wrong with that kind of attitude. 

Two kinds of pursuits highly recommended by Gildersleeve, lexi- 
cographical and syntactical studies, do not receive the attention they 
deserve in our day and age. But what could be more important than to 
define the exact meaning of a word in a given context? And is not the 
ultimate purpose of syntactical studies an aesthetic one: to lay bare the 
mind and soul of an author as they are reflected in two of the most so- 
phisticated languages developed by mankind? 

One member of the Editorial Board writes: "I think if anyone 
asked me why I liked some articles better than others, I would say: it was 
because they taught me something. That, of course, is not enough to 
make them acceptable; they must also make a new (and verifiable) con- 
tribution. I tend to be most convinced by articles that start from the 
text, to consider either a particular or general issue of interpretation. I 
tend to be suspicious of essays that start with a theory and fit the facts 
into it, or articles that begin from unexamined assumptions. I also like 
to see generalizations kept to a minimum." 

The same Editor has this to say: “There is a kind of article which 


presents a plausible thesis and seems reasonably well documented. 
These articles are worthy — they would do perhaps as seminar papers — 
but I do not want to see them published because they are more like legal 
briefs than articles, attempts to make a point rather than to get at the 
truth (or to establish ignorance); their authors have not examined fully 
the premises of their arguments and/or have not really done their 
homework, i.e., looked up and thought hard about what other people 
have said (in whatever language)." 

It appears that a relatively small canon of ancient authors attracts 
a great deal of interest and energy year after year. A vast amount of 
work is being done on Homer, Greek drama, Plato, Catullus, Virgil, 
and Horace, while many areas— not just in literature— are persistently 
neglected. And yet it is in those neglected areas that new insights are 
needed and can be gained without the fear of having missed something 
important in an immense bibliography. One does not have to devote 
one's life to one of the lesser known Neoplatonists or to the Mulomed:- 
cina Chironis, although there is real merit in that. Solid expertise in 
some remote fields is valuable, not only in itself but for the light it may 
shed on the ‘major’ authors. In 1901 Gildersleeve stated his belief “in the 
wider conception of philological work, in the necessity of bringing all 
our special investigations into relation with the whole body of philologi- 
cal truth, the life of the world, the life of humanity." 

Finally, all of us who are engaged in scholarly work should have 
the courage, when necessary, to confess our ignorance or, at least, our 
uncertainty. It is useful to ask, now and then, the simple question: "But 
do we really know this?" The tendency today is to rely on a system, a 
theory, a 'synthesis,' which seems to provide all the answers and to claim 
an authority which will, almost inevitably, be challenged by the next 
generation. It is often tempting to write: "As X (or Y or Z) has shown 
conclusively, . . .", but the question remains: “Has he really shown any- 
thing?" There are very few certainties in this business, and our igno- 
rance is great, but there is comfort and truth in Grotius reminder: 
ettam quaedam nescire magna scientia est. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


FURTHER REMARKS 


1. Book Reviews 

A review ought to point out a book’s original contribution to 
knowledge, but it also ought to be, as far as possible, such a contribu- 
tion itself. A mere notice of the contents of a book or a list of its short- 
comings is not enough. The review ought to be such that scholars will 
wish to consult it for its own independent value. The reviewer should 
give a fair summary of the author’s central argument and then assess its 
strengths and weaknesses succinctly, but not cuttingly; rancor and ani- 
mus are to be avoided. It should be evident that the reviewer has com- 
mand of the relevant scholarship, but the evidence should be presented 
with tact. Comments on the physical appearance of a book are not un- 
welcome, provided they are brief and to the point. 


2. Editorial Decisions 

Every manuscript will be reviewed anonymously. As a rule it will 
be sent to a member of the Editorial Board who then may consult one or 
several referees. An editorial decision will be made, if at all possible, 
within three months. 


3. Style Sheet 
A new style sheet will be available shortly. 
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HOMER’S EARRINGS 


Both Odyssey 18.298 and Iliad 14.182-83 make reference to ear- 
rings with TpiyAnva popóevta, a phrase whose meaning is much dis- 
puted. Scholia upon the Iliad record that Tp{yAnva was taken to mean 
(1) ‘well worth seeing’ (GEto0éata); (2) ‘objects made of three little 
carved figures’ (£k tpiov Goóí(ov ouyke(ueva); (3) 'three-eyed'. Those 
who live in Attica call them tplottides, necklaces of three pendants 
with the appearance of eyes; (4) ‘with three grains or berries’ (tpi 
KOKKOG). A scholion upon the Odyssey adds further (5) ‘ornaments in 
the form of three eyes’ (tpikopa Kóopia). Hesychius s.v. YArjvg&a, notes 
that the word refers to objects of different colours (rtotkíApata) or ob- 
jects'upon which figures have been represented (C010) or, in what ap- 
pears to be a minority opinion, things which are pale in colour and give 
the impression of having been fashioned out of wax (krjpiva nÀáo- 
pata). For the rest, opinion seems to be that Homer's -VAnVa derives 
from yArjvrn meaning ‘eyeball’, and it is interesting, perhaps, to note 
that one Scholiast’s epithet TPÍKOKKOG was used in Dioscorides to refer to 
the medlar, a small fruit with brownish skin and a large depression or 
"eye" between its calyx-lobes.? It seems, then, as though one should in- 
terpret tp(yAnva either as stones such as the eye-agate which have the 
appearance of eyes, or as stones upon which small figures have been 
carved. These, however, are more likely to have been seal-stones in 
Homer's day, and we have no examples of any stones such as this used in 
an earring.? So TpiyAnva probably referred to a cluster of three stones, 
each of which looked, either by nature or artifice, like an eye — white, 
iris, and pupil all being represented. 


!Cf. Iliad 14.494 and Odyssey 9.390. 

*De Materia Medica 1.118. 

`The wax-like objects to which one Scholiast likened tpiyAnva sound as though 
they were made from steatite which is opaque, greasy to the touch, and frequently pen in 
colour — white, grey, and yellow. It was used chiefly for seal-stones. 
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Homer's HOPOEVTA is also somewhat obscure. It is not found 
again, at least in this form, until Nicander who uses it four times in his 
Alexipharmaka — of a drink made with pennyroyal (130), a broth made 
from boiled goat's head or goose's head (136), olive-oil (455), and a kind 
of toad or frog (569). Ouintus Smyrnaeus employs it once to describe 
Penthesileia's armour (1.152) and perhaps again, although the text is in 
dispute, of a flesh-wound (4.402). The comments of the Scholiasts are 
not very helpful. They endeavour to relate the word to uópoq, with the 
consequent meanings ‘deadly’ or ‘fatal’; but these are not always suit- 
able for every context in which popógvta appears. Gow considered the 
matter and proposed ‘sleek’, ‘rich’, or ‘oily’ instead.* This certainly 
works for three of Nicander’s uses. Pennyroyal, boiled in water, will 
produce its natural oil, and the broth from a goat or goose head will 
separate a good deal of fat from the chopped-up brain. If one adds to 
these the example "fresh oil of the olive,” Gow's suggestion is quite 
convincing. 

Nicander's toad, however, presents a problem, which is partly one 
of identification. It is dumb, he says, lives in reeds, is poisonous, clings 
to bushes in springtime, licks the dew, and its effect on human beings 
unwise enough to eat him or drink water in which he has been boiled, is 
to make them turn yellow and cough up bile. Wellmann thought this 
might be Bufo viridis, but surely the description is closer to that of the 
Common Tree Frog (Hyla arborea)? This spawns between April and 
June in ponds surrounded by reeds and bushes. During the day it sits on 
the reeds or in the shrubs, sunning itself, moving closer to the water at 
night where it produces a loud and characteristic "voice." The female, 
however, is silent and so, in daylight hours, is the male. It is not of itself 
poisonous, but if some foolish townsman caught one and failed to skin it 
before cooking it in his pot, or simply licked his fingers after catching it, 
the result would be a most unpleasant liquid which might well make 
him vomit. The animal's colour varies, from green to chocolate-brown 
to blackish olive to a granulated ash-grey.? Gow would like ‘sleek’ to 
translate this uopó£iG, presumably on the grounds that frogs tend to 
have smooth, moist skins. 


*"Nicandrea," CQ n. s. 1 (1951) 104-105. 

5Grzimek: Animal Life Encyclopaedia 5.435-36 and private communication from 
the British Natural History Museum. As Gow points out, one Scholiast informs us that 
the "dumb toad" was actually a frog. Hence the identification with the Tree Frog does 
not contradict ancient evidence. 
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Penthesileia's armour consists of golden greaves, a glittering corse- 
let, and a scabbard of ivory and silver, the whole of which (tevxn) is 
described as uopóevta. Her general appearance is likened to a flash of 
lightning. One of the possible interpretations of popoei¢ offered by 
Hesychius and Eustathius is ‘made with much trouble’, and one might 
suggest that Quintus's uopógiG should be regarded as a synonym of . 
SardaAdeic. But although Homer’s Satd5aAdeic means this when used 
of wooden or metallic objects, the word had changed since his time and 
acquired the extra notions of ‘dappled’, ‘spotted’, ‘shot with light’, 
‘sheeny’; and it is possible that Lpopdeic contained some of these mean- 
ings, too. Penthesileia arms herself in Homeric fashion: compare the 
gear of Paris—greaves of leather and silver, a silver-studded sword, 
(Iliad 3.330-31, 334-35); or of Patroklos, similar to those of Paris with 
the addition of a ‘many-coloured’ corselet (TOIKIAOV, i.e., made of dif- 
ferent materials, cf. Ikad 11.32-35), Iliad 16.131-36; or of Achilles, 
similar again to the others, with the extra significant verse likening the 
sheen of his brazen shield to the gleam of the moon, 

toü ó' ánáveu8sg oéAac yévet. NÚTE urjvnq 

(Iliad 19.369-74) 


Penthesileia's shield gleams like the moon and is also described as rta- 
vaioAov, ‘shot with many colours —the equivalent, perhaps, of 
Homer's rtoAuóaíóaAov describing Agamemnon's shield, (Iliad 11.32). 

Now, although Penthesileia's golden greaves clearly bear no rela- 
tion to the leather leggings with silver ankle-bands found in Homer, her 
8wpag reminds one of the multi-coloured metallic corselets of Egypt, 
shown as a series of overlapping scales of different colours representing 
gold, bronze, and blue glass paste; and one makes comparison between 
Quintus's 99pnka navaioAov with Homer’s (Iliad 11.374), and the ad- 
jective aioAo8QpnE used of both a Greek and a Trojan (Iliad 16.173, 
4.489). It seems, therefore, that the Queen's armour presents to the 
view a combination of brilliant colour and dazzling metallic surface, 
and that this is what Quintus meant by his popóevta.® 


°For details of Homeric armour, see Lorimer: Homer and the Monuments 250- 
53, 196-99, 205-207. LS] originally adopted Hesychius's suggestion that popdoeig meant 
‘made with much trouble’, but altered this in their Supplement in the light of Gow's 
remarks. If the popóevtog of Quintus Smyrnaeus 4.402 is the correct reading, it refers to 
a wound anointed with healing unguents whose base, one may fairly assume, was oil or 
fat. 
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But how do these examples illuminate Homer's usage? Were his 
earrings richly gleaming? Did they have a smooth, shiny surface, or were 
they opaque and greasy to the touch? The former suggests glass, the 
latter steatite. Most modern commentators, as Chantraine points out, 
like to connect uopógiq with uópov, ‘mulberry’, and therefore envisage 
the tpiyAnva as clustering together after the fashion of mulberry fruit.’ 
Can this be reconciled with what Gow has suggested? 

One Scholiast on Alexipharmaka 136 noted Lopdev ntotóv could 
mean ‘a well-boiled drink’, which Gow relates to pueipopat, ‘I divide up 
and stew';? and ‘bubbled’ or ‘patchy’ fits each of Nicander's and Quin- 
tus's examples. The pennyroyal posset will have been made with boiling 
water and the liquid flecked with torn green leaves and globules of oil. 
The broth would also bubble, a mixture of fat and water, with the 
chopped-up brains appearing white and grey. Nicander recommends 
that a man drugged with opium be roused by squeezing olive oil into his 
mouth from a thick tuft of wool — hence the image is of oil collecting 
drop by drop on his lips and teeth. The frog's colour, whatever it may 
be, is bound to be patchy, and perhaps also granulated; while the ar- 
mour, made up of gold, silver, and ivory, and maybe metal scales of 
various colours, glistens and glows, a combination of brilliant dancing 
reflection and swirling patterns on the surface of the material.’ 

I suggest, then, that uopósgiG may have combined two notions: (1) 
a surface gleam, and (2) a swirling or bubbled pattern such as that pro- 
duced by thick boiling liquid. Now, Pliny tells us that "all gems are ren- 
dered more colourful by being boiled thoroughly in honey," to which 
Eichholz, in his note ad locum, appends the observation that Pliny 
could have been thinking of large inferior agates boiled in honey and 
acid.'® Is that what we have in Homer, eye-agates which have been im- 
proved by boiling? If that were so, one would expect uepopnuévov, as 
in Alextpharmaka 229. Homer's adjective must be active, “bubbling” 
or “swirling,” and this brings us back to the image of mulberries. But if 
we are to return to that, we may also think that the mulberry image 
suggests the colour of the stones, a deep reddish-black. That probably 
rules out agates which seem to have been used chiefly for seals, and 
prompts the idea that his gems may have been beads of glass or carne- 
lian. The latter is not dark enough to satisfy the requirement of being 


"Dictionnaire Etymologique s.v. LOPOEIC. 

5"Nicandrea," 104 s.v. uopéo. 

°Cf. Vian's translation, 'damasquinées', Budé edition (Paris 1963). 
ONH 37.74 (195). 
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likened to mulberry, but glass used in Mycenaean jewellery was fre- 
quently blue, greyish-black, white, and yellow, these being used alone 
or in combination.!! It is therefore possible that Homer's tpiyAnva 
popóevta were earrings made of a group of three glass beads clustered 
together, bubble-fashion, whose pattern of more than one colour — per- 
haps black and white — was reminiscent of an eyeball. 


P. G. MAXWELL-STUART 
QuEEN's COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


"Higgins: Greek and Roman Jewellery, 42. This refers principally to the Bronze 
Age. Thereafter, almost any colour was possible and glass was especially popular for 
beads and seal-stones, Higgins, 43. Schliemann discovered fifteen brown agate beads 
and one of black agate at Mycenae. He also found there a sardonyx bead delicately 
carved with human figures, Mycenae 201-202. It may be of interest to note that the 
literal translation of the name of the fabulous Tibetan tree on which gemstones grow 
kuntu migidan, is ‘with eyes everywhere’. As the name refers also to a plant or a tree in 
full blossom, it seems to suggest that, in Tibetan at least, any roundish coloured object of 


more than one colour was likely to be referred to as an 'eye'. Homer's psychology may not 
have been all that different. 


HIPPONAX FR. 48 DG. AND THE ELEUSINIAN KYKEON* 


Kakoict 6000 tT|v MOAUCTOVOV WuUXTV, 

Tiv ur ànortéuupnis oq váxictá uot kpi8eov 
HESILIVOV, WC Gv GAMITOV roujoopgat 
kukeðva TIVELV, ġúppakov movnpinc. 


4 nivov MSS nívgtv Ahrens 


Hipponax fr. 48 Dg. has been understood in the past as a state- 
ment of the poet's poverty and hunger.! More recently, however, 
scholars have pointed out the humor and ambiguity of the fragment, 
noting in particular the mock-heroic diction of the first two lines and 
the bathos that results when this sort of diction is applied to such an 
apparently trivial subject as one's own hunger.” Most commentators 
now also agree that the exact meaning of the expression $ápuakov 
T'ovnpíngq in the last line is elusive, and that the poet intentionally plays 
on the various. associations and nuances inherent in each word of the 
phrase.? The subtlety of this small fragment, however, has still not been 
exhausted, and a close examination of several points will show that it 
also operates in several other poetic dimensions. 

Our investigation must begin with the phrase @dapyaKkov 
rtovnpíng, since the whole point of the fragment depends on it. In what 
way, we may ask, will the barley drink (kuKewv)* be a $ápuakov? Is it 
supposed to act as an actual "drug," or, metaphorically, as a “remedy” 
or “prophylactic”? What, in fact, does the poet mean by novnpin? The 


*' The following works will be referred to in abbreviated form: Degani Hipp. = E. 
Degani, Hipponactzs Testimonia et Fragmenta (Leipzig 1983); Degani LG = E. Degani 
and G. Burzacchini, Lzrici Grec? (Florence 1977); Delatte = A. Delatte, Le Cycéon, 
breuvage rituel des Mystères d'Eleusts (Paris 1955); Richardson = N. J. Richardson, The 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1974). 

! See, e.g., D. Gerber, Euterpe (Amsterdam 1970) 298; Delatte, 27. 

*For the diction of the fragment see n. 36 below. 

3See especially Degani LG 61-63. páppakov novnping “e ambiguo nella sua poli- 
semia ed il poeta gioca appunto su tale ambiguità." (p. 63); cf. also Richardson, 344. 

*On the composition and various uses of the kykeon see Delatte, 23-40; Richard- 
son's Appendix IV, 344-48, and our discussion below passim. The kykeon consisted fun- 
damentally of barley-meal mixed with a liquid. The liquid (usually either water, honey, 
oil or wine) varied the consistency of the drink and distinguished its uses. Herbs were 
often added, sometimes as a garnish, sometimes for medicinal purposes; but perhaps 
originally as an intoxicant (see p. 423 and n. 29 below). 
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usual interpretation is that the speaker demands a kykeon as a remedy 
against the hunger arising from his poverty (= mnovnpín).? If the ad- 
dressee® does not furnish him with the barley required for this drink, the 
speaker threatens suicide (line 1). Since there are several other frag- 
ments in Hipponax relating to a speaker's alleged poverty (see frr. 42, 
43, 44, 47),’ critics assume that this fragment too involves a similar to- 
pos, and it is therefore usually grouped with these.? This is the most 
straightforward reading of the fragment; the speaker is poor, hungry 
and miserable, and the kykeon will relieve him of this condition. But the 
kykeon was also known in antiquity for its medicinal qualities, making it 
all the more appropriate that it be referred to as a þúppakov, a drug in 
the literal sense." The “polisemia” of the phrase, to use Degani's term, is 
thereby enhanced, since movnpin can now also refer specifically to a 
physical condition. The phrase can mean, then, “a drug against my ill- 
ness." 

Masson, in his commentary, hints at another possible reading of 
apyakov riovnpína when he suggests that it can also be translated as a 
“remède contre la méchanceté."!? Unfortunately, he does not elaborate 
upon this, but we must assume that he means here that the kykeon will 
be a $áppakov against the (moral) rtovnpía of others, i.e., against 
"evil/wickedness."!! Here again, the ambiguity of the fragment is 
heightened, but Masson does not explain the logic of his reading. It is 


*See W. H. Roscher, "Der kykeon des Hipponax," Jahrb. für Klass. Phil. 34 
(1888) 523. On the etymological connection between rtovnpía and nevia, see H. Frisk, 
Etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg 1970) 504-506, s.v. rtévopat. 

°The addressee is unnamed, and impossible to identify. It has been suggested 
(e.g., Degani LG 61) that the speaker prays to a god, as in Hipponax 47 Dg. 

"Note that fr. 43 Dg. uses the expression ġåppakov piygoc, which assures us of at 
least one possible reading of dappakov rtovnping. The topos of the “impoverished poet" 
seems to have been current in antiquity, as it is today; cf. e.g., Aristophanes, Av. 931-48. 

8As Roscher (n. 5 above) 523. 

The kykeon as a specifically therapeutic drink occurs 22 times in the Hippocratic 
corpus, its composition varying according to the affliction for which it is intended. See 
Delatte, 28-29 and Richardson, 344-45. Note that in Aristophanes, Pax 712 Hermes 
recommends that Trygaeus drink a kykeon (flavored with pennyroyal, YANX@V, on which 
see n. 29 below) to cure indigestion. 

O, Masson, Les fragments du poète Hipponax (Paris 1962) 128. 

"The moral sense of novnpia and its adjective novnpóg appears as early as Hesiod 
frr. 302.20, 248, and 249 M-W. Cf. also Aeschylus fr. 316 Mette. Plato uses forms of 
novno- predominantly with a moral purport. Cf. e.g., Apol. 26c6; Euthyd. 12cl; and 
Soph. 228b8; Aristophanes uses rovnpóq / novnpía almost exclusively of negative char- 
acter traits. Cf. e.g., Ach. 698, 850, 853; Equ. 337, 1283; Nub. 1066. The only other 
occurrence of movnpos in Hipponax, 67 Dg., is too uncertain to tell us anything. 
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easy enough to see how a kykeon in its nutritive-medicinal sense could 
relieve ‘subjective’ Tlovnpia (one’s “wretchedness”), but how would it 
ward off the wickedness of others? The answer to this question, becomes 
clear when we consider the other prominent function of the kykeon in 
antiquity, namely as a ritual drink in the Eleusinian mysteries of Deme- 
ter. Commentators in the past, of course, have dutifully acknowledged 
this aspect of the kykeon, but only as one example of other archaic oc- 
currences of the word that have no immediate relevance to the frag- 
ment. No one, to my knowledge, has suggested that the kykeon as a 
ritual drink may also help us to understand the various ways in which 
the kykeon is a pápuakov movnpinc.” 

The earliest and most complete aetiological account of the role of 
the Aykeon in Eleusinian ritual occurs in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
(= Dem.). When Demeter, grieving for her abducted daughter, arrives 
at the home of Celeus, the king of Eleusis, the servant Iambe tries in 
vain to console her. The following scene occurs: 


ónpóv & APBoyyoe tetinyevy Hot éni dSippou, 
OUO£ TIV’ OUT Enei IDOOTITUCOETO OUTE Tt Épyo, 
GAA’ àyéAaoctoq Gnactoe éóntboq nó& NOTHTOC 
NOTO 168w pivuBouca Baeucovoio Guyatpóc, 
npiv y órg Or] xAeUng uv ‘layBn Kedv’ ciduia 
TOAAG Tapa OKWITOUG ETPEWATO NOTVIAV àyvriv 
peoa yeAdoal te Kai aov oxeiv Gupóv. 
Tj Sy oi Kai nerra peStotepov eUadev pyas. 
Th dé 6énta c Metaveipa Sidou yedindéoe otvou 
rÀncag,rnó avévevo ' ov yàp Gepttov ol Épaoke 
riivetv oivov £pu8póv, ávovye ð Gp àgi kai 060p 
Souvai uíEaocav mépev yAnxovt tepeivr. 
f| 6€ kukeð reUEaca BEG rtópev we EKEAEUE’ 
SdeEauévn O Caine éÉvekev noAurnótvta Ano... 

| (198-211) 


"Recently A. P. Burnett (Three Archaic Poets [Cambridge, MA 1983] 99, n. 5.) 
has remarked en passant that Hipponax mocks the Eleusinian mysteries in this fragment, 
and she paraphrases: "I'll hand myself over to the damned if you don't send me some 
barley for a kykeon.” Presumably, she takes the word kakolot as a technical term, as a 
contrast to the notion of initiates as £08Ào0í ox ÓAfitot, as in Pindar O. 2.62-63 and fr. 
131a (on which cf. p. 421 below). Although this is intriguing, taking Kakoict as mascu- 
line seems less natural than taking it as neuter, especially in view of such similar expres- 
sions as Alcaeus fr. 335 LP (où xp kákxotot 8Üuov Enttpénnyv . . .). (For others see De- 
gani, Hipp. ad loc. 69.) Still, a double-entendre may not be impossible here. 
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This scene contains the aztzon for three central features of the prelimi- 
nary rites prescribed for Eleusinian initiates: fasting, azschrologia, and 
the drinking of the kykeon. Richardson has shown that the hymn itself 
emphasizes by verbal parallelism and repetition the fact that these three 
elements reflect actual cultic practices.!* The appearance of these ele- 
ments in Eleusinian ritual is well documented in his commentary, al- 
though it remains uncertain precisely when in the ritual the initiate en- 
gaged in each one. Richardson suggests that the initiate drank the 
kykeon in order to break the ritual fast and thus to reenact how Demeter 
broke her fast in Dem. 47ff. At some point in the proceedings, the initi- 
ates engaged in ritual azschrologza. Clement of Alexandria ( Protr. 
2.21.2) mentions a mystic formula or ‘password’ (cUv8rjia) which con- 
firmed that the initiate had undergone the preliminary purification 
rites.! It begins, he says: £vrjotguca, émiov tov KukeGva . . ., and 
doubtless reflects an archaic stage of the ritual in which the kykeon was 
imbibed sometime after a period of fasting. In Dem. the drinking of the 
kykeon follows Iambe's azschrologia (208-11), so perhaps this was the 
order originally represented in actual ritual: fasting, azschrologia, 
kykeon. 


Cf. Richardson, 22-23; also L. Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin 1932) 79-82. 

“Richardson, 211; note also lines 205, 211 of the hymn, which refer explicitly to 
the institutionalization of the various incidents of the story. 

See Richardson, 211-17 (ad lines 192-211). It is unclear exactly when aischrolo- 
gia occurred, although it is well documented as an important part of the preliminary 
rites (Richardson, 213ff [s.v. Jambe]). The procession to Eleusis evidently included ritual 
abuse at some point. Strabo 9.1.24 describes the gephyrismos where masked men (or 
women) standing on the bridge over the river Cephisos would ridicule the initiates as they 
passed (cf. Hesychius, s.v. yeodupic). At Aristophanes Ra. 372-439 (the end of the paro- 
dos) the chorus may be reenacting the ritual azschrologia of the gephyrismos (tiis ONG 
optig ais naigavta kai oxmpavta, 393), on which see Richardson, 214 and F. Graf, 
Eleusis und die orphische Dichtung Athens in vorhellenistischer Zeit (Berlin/New York 
1974) 40-50. The nighttime dancing upon arrival at Eleusis— the rtavvuxiq — may also 
have included azschrologia (cf. Richardson, 215), and was followed by the breaking of 
the fast. Note Aristophanes Vesp. 1362, which refers, it seems, to azschrologia before the 
mysteries; (see J. S. Rusten, “Wasps 1360-69: Philocleon's TQOAZMOZ” HSCP 81 [1977] 
157-61). 

'6See Delatte, 12-23; G. Mylonas, Eleusis and the Eleusinian Mysteries (Princeton 
1961) 294-305, and W. Burkert, Homo Necans (Berkeley 1983) 269-70. 

"Cf, Callimachus fr. 21.8-10 Pf., which, in spite of an uncertain text, seems quite 
securely to connect azschrologia with fasting at Demeter's festival. Note the xAevat of 
Iambe at Dem. 202, and on Demeter's fasting cf. Dem. 49-50, 200. 
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Richardson assembles the other versions of the Demeter-Iambe 
story, which establish an intimate connection between the drinking of 
the kykeon and aizschrologia.!9 Ritual azschrologia, was originally associ- 
ated with the iambic meter, and it is clear that Iambe's mockery of De- 
meter in Dem. provides the aition for this connection.!? This episode, in 
turn, became an ation for the poetic zambos— Hipponax' chosen 
genre— which, of course, was known for its predilection for azschrolo- 
gia. ?? The fact that it is a figure named Jambe who engages in azschrolo- 
gia towards the goddess clearly implies that the poetic zambos is seen in 
the hymn as taking its name from her, and that she validates, by a kind 
of religious sanction, all iambographic azschrologia.*?! 

In view of these associations, it does seem likely that the kykeon of 
Hipponax fr. 48 Dg. is intended to suggest the Eleusinian ritual drink. 
The predicament of the speaker of the fragment is suggestive in itself. 
To begin with, he is without food, just as Demeter is described at Dem. 
200. Second, he demands the material to fix himself a kykeon; Demeter 
too orders such a drink (208, 210). The speaker will, that is, break his 
"fast" with the same nourishment as Demeter.?* If, then, he is actually 
reenacting on one level the Demeter-[ambe scene of Dem., he is saying 
essentially: “like Demeter, I am wretched through grief/fasting (= 
Tovnpin); the Aykeon which she drank is symbolic of a release from this 
condition; my own rtovnpin will be relieved by participation in this sym- 


Richardson, 215f. For a full presentation of the testimonia concerning ritual 
aischrologia and the festivals of Demeter, see H. Fluck, Skurrile Riten in griechischen 
Kulten (Endingen 1931) 11-33. 

!? Aristotle says that the forerunners of comedy nparov Yoyous rtotoUvtec ( Poet. 
1448b27), then uses the verb iayBiZw to describe their activity. iapBiZewv, in other words, 
by Aristotle's time, meant to engage in a tyóyoc. Cf. J. Henderson, The Maculate Muse 
(New Haven 1975) 18 (with n. 18). 

20See Henderson (n. 19 above) 17-23, and M. L. West, Studies in Greek Elegy and 
lambus (Berlin/New York 1974) 22-25. While not all zamboz were invective, there is 
little doubt that iambos was applied to the genre because of a relationship to cultic invec- 
tive. It is probably not mere coincidence that the word zambos first occurs in Archilochus 
(215W) and that his grandfather (along with the priestess Cleoboea) was said to have 
brought the rites of Demeter to Thasos from Paros (Pausanias 10.28.3). Paros is named 
at Dem. 491 after Eleusis as a cult site of the goddess (cf. F. Bilabel, Ionische Kolonisa- 
tion, Philologus Suppl. 14, vol. 1 [1920] 186-87). On Archilochus’ connection with the 
Demeter cult, see West, 24, and Burnett (n. 12 above) 24-25. 

?lFor the ancient testimonia linking the ambos with the lambe-Demeter story, see 
Fluck (n. 18 above) 24-25. 

2 Although Demeter's drink included fresh pennyroyal (yAnxov), Hipponax's 
term $áppyakov may allude to this; see p. 423 below. 
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bolic act.” But if, on this reading, the kykeon is a ritual drink rather 
than a strictly nutritive one, what will it “relieve” for the speaker? In 
other words, what exactly does his movnpta consist of? If it is only hun- 
ger, why would a rztual drink be necessary to relieve it? 

One simple answer, of course, can be found in Eleusinian dogma: 
initiation into the rites will lead to a blessed after-life, free from rióvot. 
Pindar O. 2.62-63 says that the &oAoí will have an àrtov Éotepov ... 
Biotov, while at fr. 131a he speaks of Auctrtóvov TeAETAv.” It is likely, 
therefore, that Hipponax' desire for a "drug against" r'ovnpía refers to 
this promised release from rtóvot. But several considerations make it 
likely that movnpia here has, in addition, a more particular signifi- 
cance. 

In Dem., the kykeon follows directly after the xAeUal of Iambe, 
and these two elements, as we noted above, became closely connected in 
their ritual reenactment. I suggest that in Hipponax fr. 48 Dg. the men- 
tion of the kykeon would automatically evoke the azschrologia of Iambe 
that immediately precedes Demeter's drinking of the kykeon. Demeter 
suffered from rtovnpía in two senses, which we might call subjective and 
objective: the extreme grief she felt over the loss of her daughter, and 
the momentary abuse she received from Iambe. This abuse, however, 
has the effect of cheering her (203-204), and the act which confirms this 
is her drinking of the kykeon. In view of the connection between the 
kykeon and ritual abuse in actual Eleusinian practice, it is easy to see 
how the rtovnpía of Hipponax' speaker can refer to abuse from his ene- 
mies, akin to the abuse originally suffered (albeit in jest) by Demeter, 
and by initiates every year in her rites at Eleusis. Hipponax' kykeon, 
according to this interpretation, inspires the speaker with iambographic 
aischrologza, allowing him to attack his £yOpoí with invective sanc- 
tioned by the myth of Iambe and Demeter. It is true, of course, that the 
situations of Demeter in the hymn and Hipponax' speaker are not per- 
fectly parallel. The kykeon effects Demeter's recovery from grief and 
from Iambe's abuse, but does not inspire her with the spirit of invective. 
Hipponax' speaker, on the other hand, on this reading, plays the role 
both of Demeter (as drinker of the kykeon) and of Iambe (as “aischrolo- 
gist"). But he is able to play this latter role precisely because of the sig- 
nificance the kykeon acquired in the Eleusinian ritual. Ultimately it is 
the iambos itself, as evoked by the mention of the ritual kykeon, that 


BOn these passages cf. Graf (n. 15 above) 83-87. 
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becomes the $ápuakov against, as Masson puts it, “la méchanceté,” 
i.e., objective, moral rtovnpía.?* 

The references to the kykeon in the Homeric epics also suggest 
that Hipponax' kykeon has ritual overtones. The noun KUKEWV occurs in 
three places in Homer: Tl. 11.624; Od. 10.290, 316. At Od. 10.234, the 
process of making the kykeon is implied by both the verb KuKáo and the 
contents of the mixture: £v 5& Odiv tupóv Te kai áAdira kai HEAL 
xAwpov / oívo llpauvgío kúka (234-35). This passage, where Circe 
first encounters Odysseus and his men, is most striking for our purposes, 
because the kykeon she prepares for them contains magical eáppaka: 
ávéuioye 5E o(to $ápuaka AUyp, iva rtáyxu Aaðoíato natpidoc aine 
(235-36). The drink here will intoxicate Odysseus men, making them 
forgetful of their fatherland, so that Circe will be able to transform 
them, at 238, into pigs. At 290, Hermes relates to Odysseus that Circe 
will also try to work magic on him, and there describes her potion as a 
kykeon containing $áppaka: TevEEL tot KUKE@, BaAéei 5 £v pápuaka 
oito; (cf. also 316). Il. 11.624-41, describes how Hecamede prepares 
the drink for Nestor and the wounded Machaon (TEUXE kuke). 
Richardson echoes the standard view wben he concludes from these 
passages that "in Homer [the kykeon] is used as a means of refreshment, 
and as a simple form of hospitality."?* While it is true that, at least by 
classical times, the kykeon could be a simple, secular food/drink,?? C. 
Watkins has shown that the Homeric references to the kykeon — even Il. 
11.624-41, which appears to be secular — reflect an inherited pre-Greek 
religious ritual.”” He points out the striking formulaic and thematic cor- 
respondences between these Homeric passages and the references in the 
Rig-Veda to the ritual drinking of Soma, which also contains barley.?? 


"For Hipponax' alleged encounter with Iambe, after whom he is said to have 
named the meter cf. Degani Hipp. testimonia 21-21d, 10-11). It is possible that Hip- 
ponax composed a poem in which he claimed to have met Iambe, whose behavior, in 
turn, inspired him to compose iamboi. 

Richardson, 344. 

See Delatte, 27-30. But its religious associations were also valid in the fifth cen- 
tury. Cf. Eupolis Demo? fr. 3.80-90 Austin (apparently involving an Epidaurian who has 
sacrilegiously drunk the Eleusinian kykeon). 

2C, Watkins, "Let Us Now Praise Famous Grains," ( PA PS vol. 122, no. 1 [1978] 
esp. pp. 14-16. Concerning Iliad 11.624-41, note also Plato Jon 538b7-d5, where So- 
crates implies that Hecamede prepares a kykeon for Machaon specifically for its medici- 
nal/pharmacological properties. 

8“Soma is a ritual potion which is drunk . . . it is intoxicant or hallucinogenic 

.. it is a mixed potion . . . combining the pressed juice of a plant (soma)... the 
source of the hallucinogenic agent, with water . . . milk vessel and its preparation in- 
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Indeed the central characteristic of both potions, as Watkins demon- 
strates, is that they were each originally psychotropic. Soma derives its 
name from the hallucinogenic plant that is mixed in with milk, honey, 
and barley. In the case of the Homeric kykeon, as we have seen, the epic 
passages speak of mind/mood-altering þápuaka, while Dem. speaks of 
a kykeon containing the known hallucinogen yAnxov (pennyroyal), (pí- 
Eaoav ... yYANX@vi tepsivn, 209).?? The fragment of Hipponax does 
not, of course, explicitly mention the addition of anything that would 
render the kykeon hallucinogenic. But since, as we have noted above, 
the diction of the fragment is distinctly Homeric, the Homeric kykeon- 
passages, including Circe's @GpyaKka-laced potion, are easily called to 
mind. While Hipponax’ kykeon may not, therefore, be literally psycho- 
tropic, its originally ritual and psychotropic properties are nevertheless 
affirmed by its Homeric background. In this light, Hipponax’ @dapya- 
KOV really is a drug, not just a metaphor of “relief.” 

If we are right to see Dem. as the background for the Hipponax 
fragment, then his kykeon, like Circe’s potion, belongs to the world of 
magic and religion. As Watkins has shown, the kykeon of religious rit- 
ual invariably intoxicates and alters one’s psychological state. It is this 
aspect of the drink, therefore, to which Hipponax also refers when he 
calls it a fáppakov. That is, as in the case of the Homeric kykeon, the 
medicinal and psychotropic properties of the potion here too coalesce. 
Thus the apparent ambiguity of the movnpin as both spiritual and phys- 
ical discomfort is confirmed. 

Spiritual and physical happiness is, as we noted above, the prom- 
ise of Eleusinian initiation, and the ritual background of Hipponax’ ky- 
keon clarifies this idea as well. Our sources stress not only that the initi- 


volves the use of various artifacts and implements. . . . We know . . . that the partici- 
pants were seated" (p. 14). Watkins compares the italicized details of this description 
with the details of Circe’s preparation of the kykeon in Od. 10.233-36 and 316. As 
Watkins says, "the exact correspondence . . . must be more than accidental." 

2 As Watkins states (n. 27 above) 15, "the fact that mentha pulegium [i.e., the 
YANXWV] is only a quite mild hallucinogen is immaterial; what is significant is that it does 
belong to that class of plants." Even if the kykeon was not a bona fide drug in the Eleusin- 
ian ritual during Hipponax' time, its original mind-altering properties were not wholly 
forgotten. The medicinal uses of the kykeon must reflect ancient recognition that the 
drink can affect the human physiology in some way. On the controversy over whether the 
kykeon in historical times was in fact a psychotropic drug, see Richardson, 345 (who is 
skeptical), and Kerenyi, Eleusis (New York 1967) Appendix I, 177-80. There is also 
Ruck's essay in R. G. Wasson, C. A.P. Ruck, A. Hofmann, The Road to Eleusis (New 
York 1978) 75-123, on which see M. Jameson's review in CW (1979) 197-98. See also W. 
Burkert Greek Religion (Cambridge, Ma. 1985) 277 with n. 10, 289. 
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ate will be eternally happy in the afterworld,?? but that he will also be 
happy and prosperous in this life. At the climax of the ceremony, the 
initiates, now assembled at the central altar (the Anaktoron) of the Te- 
lesterion, witnessed what was held to be the vision of Kore, called forth 
by the hierophant from the underworld.*! At this point the hierophant 
shouted out (as related by the Christian commentator Hippolytus): 
igpóv ETEKE rtótvia KOUPOV, Bpiuo Bpiwov, ("The Mistress has given 
birth to a sacred boy, Brimo to Brimos,’ i.e., as Hippolytus glosses it, 
ioxupà ioxupóv, ‘the strong to the strong").? The identity of this child 
and his mother was unclear probably even to the initiates themselves,?* 
but Hesiod T'heog. 969-74 and Aristophanes Thesmo. 296 suggest that 
Ploutos, son of Demeter, is meant. Indeed, at the end of Dem., Ploutos 
is mentioned as a gift of the gods, linking earthly prosperity to the wor- 
ship of Demeter (Dem. 488-89).5* Ploutos is found, moreover, on a 
number of fourth-century vases, typically holding a cornucopia in the 
company of the Eleusinian divinities.” The iconography thus affirms 
that Eleusinian initiation offered the hope of agricultural fecundity in 
particular, and material prosperity in general. It is this aspect of the 
mysteries that Hipponax fr. 48 Dg. must evoke if the kykeon is under- 
stood as the Eleusinian drink. As we noted earlier, the speaker of the 
fragment, on one level, is poor and hungry, and asks for a kykeon to 
cure him of this condition. In the past, scholars have assumed that he 
will use the kykeon simply as food. But as a ritual drink it becomes, 
rather, symbolic of the speaker's desire for initiation into the mysteries. 
This, in turn, will bring him the blessings of Ploutos, a theme which is in 
fact broached by Hipponax in fr. 44 Dg. With this reading we return to 
the meaning of movnpin = ‘poverty’ against which the kykeon becomes 


39 Cf. Dem. 280-82; Pindar fr. 137a; Sophocles fr. 837; Radt; and Graf (n. 15 
above) 94-125. | 

?'This stage of the myeszs is often considered the epopteza. The details of this part 
of the ceremony are extremely uncertain; cf. Deubner (n. 13 above) 83-87, Burkert (n. 
16 above) 275, n. 3. 

*?*Hippolytus Ref. 5.8.40; cf. Burkert (n. 16 above) 288-89; Deubner (n. 13 above) 
85-86. On the authenticity of Hippolytus’ quotation, cf. Richardson 27, who cites Eur. 
Suppi. 54. 

Richardson, 27; Burkert (n. 16 above) 289. 

“Cf. Richardson, 318 and Skolion 885 Page. 

550n the iconography of the Eleusinian Ploutos, see H. Metzger, Recherches sur 
l'imagerie atheniénne (Paris 1965) 34, 37 and plates 14.2, 16.2; also Burkert (n. 16 
above) 289 n. 73; Richardson, 318-19; Graf (n. 15 above) 63-64. For the specific connec- 
tion between Ploutos and Hunger see Richardson, 317. Cf. also Plutarch Mor. 698f. 
which describes a ritual at Chaeronea in which citizens would beat a slave and send him 
out of the house with the shout Eom BouAiov, Eow 5è l'IÀoUtov kai ‘Yyieiav. 
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a $áppakov in that it represents an attempt at religious piety which, he 
hopes, will bring him wealth. 

Our study of Hipponax fr. 48 Dg. has covered several interpreta- 
tions of the last line, which we may now summarize: 1) The kykeon is a 
drug in the medicinal sense, against physical affliction; 2) The kykeon is 
a food to ward off hunger (þáppakov here used as in fr. 43 Dg., a "rem- 
edy/protection against"); 3) The kykeon recalls Demeter's drink in 
Dem., and evokes the ritual activities associated with her rites, includ- 
ing fasting, imbibing the kykeon, and ritual azschrólogza.*?* Clearly con- 


The question of whether fr. 48 Dg. alludes specifically to the Homeric Hymn is 
more difficult to answer. Several factors, however, suggest that it does. The fragment is 
certainly mock-heroic, and distinctly parodies Homeric diction, particularly in the first 
two lines. See Degani Hipp. 69, and LG 62. The MS reading GAqttov (line 3), moreover, 
also provides a distinct Homeric coloring. Although this word has been emended to GA- 
gitwv by most editors since Bergk, Degani retains the singular and takes it as the first of 
two accusatives governed by roijoogat, i.e. "so that I might make barley-meal into a 
kykeon" (citing a similar usage in Eupolis 179K). Degani points out that the singular 
occurs in Homer (e.g., I]. 11.631; Od. 2.355, 14.429), while the expression GADITOV 
KUKEGVAQ is dubious. It does seem natural that a Homeric formation (the form GAgttov, 
for the more “correct” GAd\) should occur in a context that elsewhere displays Homeric 
diction. Finally, the much disputed word nivwv of line 4 is more easily emended to mivetv 
(= expressing purpose, as first suggested by Ahrens) by analogy with the similar con- 
struction of the same verb in Dem. 209 referring to the kykeon. If we are right to connect 
the Hipponactean &ykeon to the kykeon of Eleusinian ritual, the fact that the diction of 
this fragment, like that of the hymn (cf. Richardson, 5, 30-65) is indisputably Homeric 
makes it likely that Hipponax alludes specifically to the hymn, and would expect his 
audience, by virtue of their familiarity with it, to appreciate the subtleties of this allu- 
sion. This allusion to the hymn, incidentally, would be the earliest we know of (see 
Richardson, 68ff). 

It should not surprise us, of course, that an Ionian poet would allude to a poem 
that concerns rites localized in the mainland town of Eleusis. While Dem. was probably 
composed for an Attic audience (cf. Richardson, 5-6, 52-56; R. Janko, Homer, Hesiod 
and the Hymns [Cambridge 1982] 181-85), the rites of Eleusinian Demeter were by no 
means limited to Eleusis itself, and in fact were especially popular in Ionian cities (cf. 
Herodotus 9.97.3 and Strabo 633, for the tradition that in the Mycenaean period the 
Ionians took the rites of Eleusinian Demeter to Asia Minor). On the role of religion in 
Greek colonization, see A. J. Graham, “Religion, Women, and Greek Colonization,” 
Atti XI (N.S. 1) (1980-81) 293-314, esp. 310-13. For other frr. showing Hipponax’ in- 
terest in religious ritual cf. frr. 6.2, 27, 28.2, 29, 30.2, 95.4, 107.49 Dg. On the increased 
interest in Eleusis at Athens under Pisistratus during the period in which we would place 
the Hipponax fragment (c. 550-40 s.c.), cf. Mylonas (n. 16 above) 77-105; Richardson, 
9-10, and J. Boardman, “Herakles, Peisistratos and Eleusis,” JHS 95 (1975) 3-5. This 
period of Athenian control over the Mysteries is usually considered a terminus ante quem 
in dating the hymn, (see Janko, 182; Richardson, 5-11), and whether or not the hymn 
played any role in the actual ceremonies, its subject matter would certainly have been 
relevant to, and appreciated by, an Ionian audience. 
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nected with this, and reinforcing it is 4) the kykeon as an ancient, magi- 
cal potion associated explicitly in Homer with psychotropic @apyaka. 
When the kykeon is understood in senses 3) and 4), it calls to mind par- 
ticipation in a religious ritual that included invective, and it thus in- 
spires iambic azschrologia. The speaker (no doubt the poet's persona) 
will be able to fortify himself for his poetic attacks by reenacting this 
ritual, and, therefore, at the same time, he will be able to relieve the 
Ttovnpin both of his enemies and of himself, i.e., the malevolence of his 
enemies and the wretchedness that this malevolence has caused him. 
Finally, 5) when the kykeon is properly understood to be Eleusinian, it 
anticipates one of the goals of initiation — temporal happiness and 
wealth —and thus reminds us that the word rmovnpín also means 
‘poverty’. 

I can see no reason why the fragment as it stands now, lamentably 
bereft of a context, cannot operate simultaneously on all the levels de- 
scribed above. Indeed, the sophistication of these lines, as we have seen, 
may lie precisely in the manifold associations of the kykeon and the 
cryptic expression Papyakov rovnping. In view of the ambiguities we 
have isolated in the fragment, and Hipponax’ well-known fondness for 
punning and double-entendre,? it seems unlikely that, even if we had 
the complete context, we would be forced to adopt a single interpreta- 
tion. 


RALPH M. Rosen 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


3'See, e.g., frr. 4a/b; 51.2; 53.2; 69 Dg. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF EURIPIDES’ 
IPHIGENEIA AMONG THE TAURIANS 


It has often been asserted that the geography in I. T. is confused.! 
The debate over exactly where Euripides visualised the action of the 
drama centres on three passages: in all other places the information he 
supplies is not only internally consistent, but accords with Herodotus’ 
account of the Tauric Chersonese (Hdt. 4.99). When Iphigeneia in the 
prologue finally divulges her whereabouts, she says that Artemis had 
brought her “é¢ thvd’. . . Taupwv x9óva" (30). Apollo had been equally 
explicit in his instruction to Orestes (85). With the exception of the pas- 
sages to be discussed, there is nothing in the play to imply that Euripides 
did not imagine it taking place in the peninsula extending from south- 
ern Scythia which Herodotus had carefully described. An examination 
of two of the disputed passages will I hope demonstrate that the sup- 
posed problems they present are merely matters of interpretation. If my 
conclusions about these two passages are accepted, then the third prob- 
lem can be resolved by a minor textual emendation, long ago suggested, 
but now completely ignored. 


1. I. T. 422-38 


In the first stasimon the chorus describe, in allusive mythical 
terms, the route which the newcomers, Orestes and Pylades, must have 
taken to reach the Tauric Land: but however ornamental the language, 
the voyage described is actually one of the only three seaways through 
the Black Sea then navigable.? The chorus have already suggested that 
the strangers must have passed through "where the dark seas meet" 
(Kuáveai kuáveai oúvoðoi BaAdooac 393), that is, the channel from 
the Propontis into the Black Sea itself, through the “Thracian” Bospo- 
rus (394). In the second strophe, they continue (422-26): 


'Hans Strohm, Iphigenie im Taurerland (Munich 1949) ad 124; Helen H. Bacon, 
Barbarians in Greek Tragedy (New Haven 1961) 158. 

2M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford 1922) 61. 
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TLS Tac guvõpopáðaç TÉTPAQ, 

TG diveldac tåú- 

TIVOUOŤ AKTAaC ênépa- 

cav nap’ GALov alyiahov £T ' Auóttpl- 
Tac po8íot Spapdévtec,® 


They visualise their visitors sailing past the Symplegades (422); then 
they assume that they must next have turned northwards along the coast 
(map’ GAlov aiyiaAdv 425) of Salmydessus in Thrace (Piveidac . . / 
üktàc 423-24). By his wording in the rhetorical question "Tq . . / 
emépa-/oav” (423-24) Euripides shows that he was aware of the reputa- 
tion which this coast had for danger (Aesch. Pr. 746; Xen. An. 7.5.12). 
Thence, the chorus imagine, they will have steered in the direction of 
the island which lay opposite the mouth of the Danube, Leuke or Leuke 
Akte (435-38): 


1àv rtoAuópvi8ov Er’ al- 

av, A£ukàv aktav, 'AxiAR- 
oc, ópóuytouq kaAALcraóíouc, 
GEEivov KATA TIÓVTOV; 


Here we encounter the first of the alleged problems in the geography of 
the play. Bacon comments that Euripides “manages to convey the im- 
pression that Leuke Akte . . . . is Orestes’ destination.”* By this stage, 
of course, the chorus have musically accompanied the strangers at least 
halfway along their voyage from the Symplegades: that after two stro- 
phes and an antistrophe describing this Pontic voyage Euripides diverts 
their attention elsewhere should not be interpreted as meaning that he 
believed that the Taurians lived on Leuke. Bacon surely ignores the po- 
etic method in choral lyric by which the tragedians, following Stesi- 
chorus, Pindar, and Bacchylides, allowed themselves episodic glimpses 
into what in epic would be sustained narrative. This ode is not a Peri- 
plous of the Black Sea. 

From the first stasimon, then, it is clear that Euripides was aware 
that to reach the Tauric peninsula a ship must pass through the “Thra- 
cian" Bosporus, turn left up the coast of Thrace, and pass the mouth of 
the Danube. For poetic reasons he chooses not to detail with the remain- 


‘The text reproduced throughout is that of the new O.C.T., J. Diggle, ed. (Ox- 
ford 1981). 

‘Bacon (note 1 above) 158. On the meaning of Er’ aiav, cf. M. Platnauer, Iphige- 
nia in Tauris (Oxford 1938) ad. loc. 
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ing itinerary, which involved skirting the coast of the Black Sea which 
curved north-eastwards to the Chersonese. 


2. I. T. 123-25 


The next alleged problem is also a question of interpretation. In 
the lines introducing the parodos, Iphigeneia? adjures to keep silent 
"you who inhabit (vaiovtec) the twin colliding rocks of the inhospitable 
sea” (123-25): 

SUPALEIT’, © 

r'óvtou diocde ouyxwpotcac 

riérpaq aésivou vaiovtec. 


Bacon here succumbs to literalism: “. . . he suggests that the Taurians 
lived on or beside the Symplegades.”® Euripides, of course, is in the first 
stasimon perfectly clear that the Taurians lived at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Clashing Rocks; he is exploiting for poetic purposes the 
intimate connexion in the Greek mind between the Black Sea and the 
rocks which were thought to mark its entrance. The rocks in the straits 
of the “Thracian” Bosporus were so closely associated with the sea be- 
yond that they could be invoked in its place. By a similar kind of me- 
tonymy “the Nile” stands for “Egypt” at Helen 491 and 671. Euripides 
also uses vaio transitively with a central symbol of an extensive area in 
Athena's speech at the conclusion of Jon. When the goddess describes 
the four Ionian tribes to whom Ion's sons will give their names as OKÓTIE- 
Aov oi vaiouo’ &uóv (1578), she does not mean that all the Ionians in 
Attica live on the Athenian acropolis. This evocation of the Symple- 
gades cannot therefore be used to accuse Euripides of geographical er- 
ror; in J. T. the rocks are the mental, as well as the physical, barrier 
between darkness and light, the unknown and the known, barbarism 
and civilisation. Thus when Iphigeneia says that she will ensure that 
Pylades can escape out from the “dark rocks" (746), it is a symbolic way 
of promising to see him safely out of the Black Sea into the Greek world. 


*Diggle attributes 123-25 to Iphigeneia, following a suggestion by O. Taplin in 
The Stagecraft of Aeschylus (Oxford 1977) 194, n. 3. 
Bacon (note 1 above) 158. 
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The Taurians, then, live neither on Leuke, nor on the Symple- 
gades. So far, nothing has been found in the text inconsistent with a 
setting on the coast of the Tauric Chersonese, familiar to Euripides' au- 
dience from Herodotus. There is, however, a third and more convincing 
passage cited by those who deny coherent geography to the playwright. 
This is the chorus' apparent assertion that they have left Europe. When 
they open the parodos with their address to Artemis, they sing that they 
are the servants of her priestess, and have come (132-36): 


‘EAAGSoc £üírtrtou mupyouc 

Kai Teixn xóptov T ebóévOopov 
sEQAAGEao’ Eupwray, 
MATPWIWV oikov £ópac. 


The sentiment is exactly what is to be expected: Euripidean choruses in 
exile tend to reflect yearningly on the homes they have left behind (Hel. 
1465-78, Hec. 475-83). The difficulty is Eóportav. No Athenian who 
was influenced by Herodotus' Scythian excursus, as Euripides plainly 
was,’ could conceive that the Taurians lived anywhere but in Europe. 
Further, it is hard to accept that the poet who elsewhere in the same 
play shows that he is aware not only that the “Thracian” Bosporus di- 
vided Europe from Asia (396-97), but also that the voyager to the Taur- 
ians must go north past Thrace and the Danube (422-38), could con- 
sider that the chorus had left Europe for anywhere else. Editors have 


"Much of the historian's language in his discussion of the Taurians' customs (Hat. 
4.103) reappears in poetic disguise in the tragedy. The temple of Artemis, which in 
Herodotus is on a cliff-top, is situated immediately by the sea in the play (1196). Herodo- 
tus describes how the Taurians dealt with their sacrificial victims: their bodies were 
pushed over the cliff on which the temple stood (16 o@pa ànó to kpnpvoŭ G8£ouot 
Káto) while their heads were impaled (triv 5é kepaAnv àvaoraupoüci). These twin prac- 
tices surely suggested to Euripides the punishment for the Greek miscreants planned by 
Thoas (1429-30): 

AaBóvteG autoue Tj kata OTUMAOU nétpaq 

pipwuev T] OKOAOWL r]&Eousv ó£pac; 

But most of all, the wording of Herodotus' statement that the Taurians sacrificed ship- 
wrecked sailors and Greeks (toUc te vaunyoùg Kai tous Gv AGBwat ‘EAANVwvV) informs 
many lines in the play where this gruesome custom is discussed (e.g., 72, 276-78, 775- 
76). The coincidence of material and language is too great for it to be supposed that 
Euripides was not enormously indebted to the historian’s account of the Taurians, even if 
he was not his main source. 
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produced baffling justifications of the MSS: England commented “The 
Greeks did not consider the north coast of the Euxine as part of Eu- 
rope."? All the ancient evidence, however, contradicts England's state- 
ment. The traditional boundary between the continents of Europe and 
Asia had always been the two Bosporuses, Lake Maeotis, and the rivers 
Tanais or Phasis (Hecataeus 1 FGrHist 195). Hecataeus’ Scythian mate- 
rial was all attributed by Stephanus of Byzantium to his EUparm 
(F. 184-90). Herodotus chose the Phasis as the eastern boundary, but 
this in no way altered the continental attribution of Scythia and the 
Tauric peninsula (Hdt. 4.45). The author of the Hippocratic treatise 
nepi dépwv Udatwv tÓrtov was explicit that the Scythians were the par- 
adigmatic Europeans (Aér. 12), and that Lake Maeotis was the bound- 
ary between the two continents (ibid. 13). In Euripides’ own genre, 
` whoever composed Prometheus Bound had no doubts that the “Cimme- 
rian" Bosporus divided the two continents, which indicates that tbe 
Tauric Chersonese must have been thought of as especially European, 
since it constituted one half of the traditional boundary (Aesch. Pr. 
729-35).° In the first half of the fourth century, Xenophon used "Eu- 
rope" exclusively of the Scythians’ domain: "In Europe the Scythians 
rule, the Maeotians are ruled" (Mem. 2.1.10). All the ancient authori- 
ties are therefore unanimous that the north coast of the Black Sea was 
European. 

It is not enough to say, in defence of the MSS, that Euripides and 
his audience had no mental grasp of geography and were unused to 
maps. The Athenians had been sailing to the Black Sea for at least a 
hundred and fifty years before the production of J. T., and in Aris- 
tophanes' Clouds it is Strepsiades' ignorance of geography, when a map 
is produced, which raises a laugh (Nu. 206-17). Nor is it sufficient, with 
Bacon, to cite I. T. 179-80 (. . . óuvov vr'l'Aoumtàv oot BapBapov 
dx av) as evidence that the play was set in Asia.!? It is the Greek chorus 
which delivers these lines, and the epithet "Asiatic" in musical contexts, 
especially laments, is widely attested.!! 

Another Euripidean passage gives the clue as to what has hap- 
pened in the MSS. In Andromache, the chorus are singing of how Pe- 


SE. B. England, The Iphigeneia Among the Tauri of Euripides (London 1893) ad. 
loc. 

°Cf. M. Griffith, Prometheus Bound (Cambridge 1983) ad 734-35. 

"Bacon (note 1 above) 9. 

NE.g., Eur. Cyc. 443; Erechtheus fr. 370 Nauck. 
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leus helped Heracles to raze Troy, and, in common with him, brought 
fame home again to Greece (Andr. 800-801): 


KOLVGV ràv EUKAELaV "Éxovt 
EUportav ádoikéoOar. 


Here the context clearly requires Eüporav but all the MSS except L, 
and the second hand in V, read EUpmtav. The paleographical differ- 
ence between the two words, which is only the discrepancy between T 
and t, explains the mistake in both plays.” 

As long ago as 1694 Joshua Barnes suggested, in his spectacular 
edition of Euripides, that at J. T. 135 Eupwmav be altered to EUpo- 
rav.!? Few editors, however, have incorporated it into their texts: the 
most recent I can find is Paley's edition of 1880.!* Prinz and Wecklein 
printed the MSS reading, but saw the problem, because they suggested 
“sEqAAGEaoa Bepanvavi...”!® Gilbert Murray remarked in his 
O.C.T. that these lines were “vix sani," but printed the MSS reading.’® 
Platnauer apparently failed to grasp the point of Barnes' suggestion, for 
he dismisses it as "worse than needless. Why should all the chorus come 
from Sparta?" "7 Strohm, Parmentier and Grégoire, Sansone, and Dig- 
gle all ignore the anomaly and print Eüporav.!? 

There is, in fact, no reason at all why the chorus should not have 
come from near the Eurotas. Their enthusiasm for Artemis’ Delian 
birthplace does not make them necessarily vyoiwtiKkai.'? We learn 
nothing of their background except that they are Greeks (132), that 
their town was plundered by enemies, and that they were enslaved 
(1108-12). Laconia and Argos, whose horses were famous from Ho- 
meric times (cf. Gr’ "Apygoq irmofóroio Iliad 2.287 etc.) are perhaps 
suggested by “EAAGSoc evintou (132). In defence of the MSS, Strohm 
comments on xóprov T £06£vópov (I. T. 134) that Europe was 
thought to be more fertile than Asia; but this goes against the ancient 


Exactly the same mistake was also made at Rhesus 29, where eUpWTAS was read 
instead of Eupwrtac, mother of Sarpedon. 

"Joshua Barnes, Euripidis Quae Extant Omnia (Cambridge 1694). 

MF. A. Paley, Euripides? III (London 1880). 

PR. Prinz and N. Wecklein, Euripidis Fabulae II Pars I (Leipzig 1898) (Weck- 
lein). 

6G. Murray, Euripidis Fabulae? II (Oxford 1913). 

"Platnauer (note 4 above) ad 133. 

Parmentier and Grégoire, Euripide IV (Paris 1959) (Budé); D. Sansone, Iphzge- 
nia in Tauris (Leipzig 1981) (Teubner). Weil also printed the MSS reading, but he did 
record Barnes’ suggestion in his app. crit. (Iphzgénie en Tauride? [Paris 1907]). 

Cf. Platnauer (note 4 above) ad 1098. 
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consensus (cf. A4ér. 12). On the other hand, the vegetation around the 
Eurotas was famous, indeed frequently celebrated elsewhere by Euri- 
pides himself (Hel. 210-11, 349-50; I.A. 179). 

It is possible that the corruption has crept in from the similar pas- 
sage in the first strophe of the first stasimon, where the chorus describe 
the gadfly which pursued Io as (396-97) 


"Aouyuóa yaiav 
Eupwrac óuaue(wpas 


and then go on to ask who the Greek arrivals can be (398-40): 


tives TOT’ Gea tov £Uuópov óovakóxAoov 
Autovtec EUporav. ... 


Unlike the chorus, Io and her gadfly did of course cross from Europe to 
Asia. Like the chorus, Orestes and Pylades did leave Greece: the chorus 
here suggest that the young men have left, as they themselves had, the 
Eurotas. Perhaps two successive choral odes opening with remarkably 
similar material and wording led to scribal confusion, causing a minute 
mistake of which the exact reverse is testified elsewhere in the Euripi- 
dean MSS. Furthermore, a revival of Barnes' neglected emendation re- 
stores consistency and accuracy to the play's setting in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. 


E. M. HALL 


Sr. Hucu's CoLLEGE 


EURIPIDES’ ANDROMEDA IN ARISTOPHANES' FROGS 


In Frogs 52f. Dionysus tells Heracles that a pothos struck his heart 
while he was reading Euripides’ Andromeda. This of course is the mo- 
mentous yearning for Euripides which sets the dramatic action in mo- 
. tion. Of all Euripides’ plays, why did Aristophanes choose the Androm- 
eda as the impetus for Dionysus' infernal quest? 

For one thing, the Andromeda, produced in 412, was a relatively 
recent work and hence still topical.! For another, it was apparently one 
of Euripides' signal accomplishments, if we are to believe the scholiast 
on Frogs 53: tüv KaAAiotwv Eupinidou Spaua rj Avópouéóa. An 
Athenian audience in whose memory the tragedy was evergreen would 
understand why a reading of the play might fill Dionysus with a pothos 
for Euripides.? But Euripides wrote other brilliant late plays. This 
prompted a scholiast to ask, "Why not another of the recently produced 
and beautiful dramas, the Hypsipyle, the Phoenéssae, the Antiope?” 
He abandoned an excellent question too soon: "After all, such points 
need not be unduly pressed." I mean to be more persistent. My thesis is 
that Aristophanes used the mention of the 4ndromeda to achieve two 
important effects: (1) the creation of a comic analogy between Perseus/ 
Andromeda and Dionysus/Euripides employed superficially to make an 
obscene joke and more profoundly to assert the power of art; and (2) the 
establishment of the theme of peril from the sea, which haunts the play 
and ultimately affects its outcome. 

While reading a play in which Perseus, smitten by the beauty of 
Andromeda, rescues her from death, Dionysus, smitten by the beauty of 
the play, is inspired to rescue its author from death. The humor of this 
parallelism is reminiscent of Aristophanes’ travesty of the Andromeda 
in The Thesmophoriazusae. There Euripides, impersonating Perseus in 
an attempt to rescue his old in-law from the stocks, tells the guard that 
he has fallen in love with Andromeda, i.e., Mnesilochus dressed as a 
woman (1117-18). Indeed the romantic nature of the myth and frag- 


'See Frogs 53. 

For an interesting argument that Euripides’ unpopularity with the Athenians has 
been overestimated, see P. T. Stevens, "Euripides and The Athenians,” JHS 76 (1956) 
87-94. 

Sid tí SE un GAAO ti TOV mpd GAtyou SidayGEvtrav Kai KaA@v, "Yung, 
Doivicowy, Avtiomne; 

IAA OU OUKOdaVINTA rjv TG toata. (Trans. LSJ s.v. “cukomavtntéc.”) 
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ments 136 and 138 of Euripides’ adaptation of it show us that eros must 
have played a prominent role in his 4ndromeda.? So when Heracles 
hears that Dionysus has conceived a pothos while reading the Androm- 
eda, he naturally assumes that the desire is sexual (56ff.). But here Aris- 
tophanes tops his old joke. In The Thesmophoriazusae, Euripides pro- 
fessed love for an old man in woman's garb. In The Frogs, Heracles 
believes (67), to his astonishment, that Dionysus is professing a necro- 
philic lust for Euripides, a dead man (and old to boot). Of course, Hera- 
cles is mistaken. Dionysus' interest in Euripides is artistic, not erotic. 
Since Euripides is not chained by the sea like Andromeda, but 
constrained by death in Hades, Dionysus impersonates Heracles, a kata- 
batic hero more appropriate to a katabasis than Perseus. Even as 
pseudo-Heracles, Dionysus reenacts some of the steps through which 
Perseus passed to rescue Andromeda. The god too crosses over water 
(the underworld swamp) and encounters a monster (the Empousa) 
which stands between him and his goal. After he has laid aside the garb 
of Heracles, like Perseus with Cepheus Dionysus strikes a bargain with 
the king of the land (Pluto: cf. 1415-16) to achieve success.* Moreover, 
in a fundamental way Dionysus resembles Perseus more than Heracles 
in his mission. Unlike Heracles in his quest for Cerberus, Dionysus and 
Perseus act not at the command of a taskmaster but on impulse in re- 
sponse to beauty to save an object of desire from death. Paradoxically, 
the pothos of the effete Dionysus is more spiritual than that of the noble 
Perseus by which it is inspired. Perseus' love for Andromeda is at least in 
part physical, while Dionysus wants only the soul of Euripides. In Aris- 
tophanes' Frogs, the beauty of art is so powerful that it induces the cow- 
ardly Dionysus to brave the terrors of Hades to recover it. Dionysus' re- 
action to the love story of Perseus and Andromeda at the same time 
burlesques and ennobles the mythological motif of the rescue of beauty. 
So the mention of the Andromeda in Frogs 53 calls to mind both an 


5On the myth and its sources see W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der grie- 
chischen und rómischen Mythologie 1 (Leipzig 1884-86) Pt. 1, s.v. "Andromeda" coll. 
345-47. For the testimonia and fragments of Euripides Andromeda, see Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, A. Nauck, ed., rev. by B. Snell (Hildesheim 1964) 392-404, 
Suppl. 4-5. In the second edition (with alterations) of Aristophanes: The Frogs (Edin- 
burgh 1968) W. B. Stanford remarks of the Andromeda that "it apparently expressed 
much nostalgic yearning (rtó00q: cf. the extraordinary account of its effect on the Ab- 
derites given by Lucian, On Writing History 1)" (ad 52-53, p. 76). 

*Of course, Dionysus' early idea of success, fetching Euripides, changes to that of 
fetching Aeschylus as the play outgrows its picaresque beginnings. For a useful interpre- 
tation of this change, see L. Strauss, Socrates and Aristophanes (New York 1966) 236-62. 
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Euripidean and an Aristophanic drama from the past, and sets the stage 
for an obscene joke, the first salvo in another exercise in persiflage 
against Euripides. The fact that the Andromeda incites Dionysius’ 
pothos for Euripides establishes Dionysus and Euripides as a comic par- 
allel to Perseus and Andromeda which substitutes aesthetic for sexual 
passion. 

But there is danger as well as beauty in the myth of Andromeda. 
She was chained to the shore as a sacrifice for a monster from the waves. 
The heroine faced danger from the sea just as the Athenians did at the 
time of The Frogs in the form of the Spartan fleet. The connection is 
firmly established by the fact that Dionysus reads the Andromeda while 
serving in the Athenian fleet that fought the desperate battle of Arginu- 
sae. The god reads about a mythological peril from the sea while de- 
fending Athens from a real one. The symmetry between mythology and 
reality emphasizes the Athenian maritime vulnerability which reechoes 
through the play (e.g., 49-51, 361-65, 687-705, 1065-76). In the politi- 
cal debate late in the comedy, Aeschylus recommends the recall of Alci- 
biades (1431-32), an accomplished admiral, and a strong naval policy 
(1463-65), and wins the contest with Euripides. Like Andromeda, Ath- 
ens must be saved, and the doughty Aeschylus is the man to do it. The 
denouement of The Frogs is shaped by the need to liberate Athens from 
a seaward threat, a need which was prefigured by Dionysus' reading of 
the Andromeda off the isles of Arginusae.’ 


RICHARD MOORTON 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


“This paper has been improved by the helpful suggestions of the anonymous 
referee, 


ANGER IN MENANDER'S SAMIA 


The function of anger (Opyn) in the works of Menander has re- 
ceived some scholarly attention,! but its dramatic uses in the Samia 
have not been fully explored. Here Menander spotlights men temporar- 
ily possessed by an anger so great that its symptoms resemble those of 
madness.* With the contagious but ultimately harmless fury that infects 
first one, then another and another of the characters in the play, 
Menander does more than generate humor: he relies on the progressive 
inflaming of characters’ tempers to organize, energize, and unify the 
plot. 

Early in the Samia (v. 80) Demeas’ adopted son, Moschion, fear- 
fully predicts what his father’s reaction will be to hearing that Demeas' 
Samian mistress, Chrysis, has borne a child and, against Demeas’ 
wishes, chosen not to dispose of it: ó matnp xaAeravei (‘father will be in 
a rage’). This is the first indication we have? that Demeas is a man quick 


'Cf. C. Lord, “Aristotle, Menander and the Adelphoe of Terence,” TAPA 107 
(1977) 183-202, esp. 198f.; S. M. Goldberg, The Making of Menander’s Comedy (Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles 1980) 96-106; W. W. Fortenbaugh, "Menander's Pertkezromene: Mis- 
fortune, Vehemence, and Polemon,” Phoenix 28 (1974) 430-43; A. Barigazzi, La for- 
maztone spirituale di Menandre (Turin 1965) 82-85. Quotations of Menander are from 
the Oxford text of Menander papyri, F. H. Sandbach, ed. (Reliquiae Selectae [1972, 
repr. with corr. 1976], and the Teubner text of Menander fragments from literary 
sources, A. Korte and A. Thierfelder, eds. (Vol. 2: Reliquiae apud veteres scriptores 
servatae,” 1959). Quotations of other authors are from Oxford texts unless otherwise 
noted. 

? For the similarity in the physical manifestations of madness and anger cf. Sen- 
eca, Dial. (De ira) 3.1.3: ut furentium certa indicia sunt audax et minax vultus, tristis 
frons, torva facies . . . , ita trascentium eadem signa sunt; also cf. Philemon, fr. 184 
(Kock): pawope8a návrgc, ónórav opyiZ@pe8a; Horace, Epist. 1.2.62: tra furor brevis 
est. 

*In the parts of Moschion's prologue now lost, there may have been other refer- 
ences to the angry reaction expected from Demeas. For association of a character with 
anger early in a comedy cf. Agnoia’s admission in Menander, Perzk. 163f. that she is 
responsible for Polemon's having fallen into a rage (£i Opynv) against his nature; Pyr- 
rias depiction of Knemon's fury in Menander, Dysk. 81-125; Micio's remarks about De- 
mea's temper in Terence, Ad. 145-47: verum si augeam/aut etiam adiutor si(e) m eius 
iracundiae, /insaniam profecto cum illo; Menaechmus I's description of himself as 
homo iracundus, animi perditi in Plautus, Men. 269. I agree with Barigazzi (note | 
above, 166) that Demeas seems not to be irascible by nature and that his anger in the 
Samia is justified to a certain extent by the circumstances; I do not agree with his conclu- 
sion (167, 181) that Demeas and Nikeratos have opposite dispositions, the one mild, the 
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to anger. Chrysis, however, assures Moschion that his father will not 
remain upset for long: Demeas, she explains, is as deeply in love with 
Chrysis as Moschion is with Plangon, and “that leads even the angriest 
man to reconciliation very fast" (toUto 5 £i; StaAAayac/Gyet váxicta 
kai tóv OpyiA o ratov, vv.82f.). In Act 4 Demeas is, in fact, reconciled, 
but by then his behavior has proved the validity of another Menandrean 
axiom (fr. 599 Kórte-Thierfelder): 6 uéyiorov àyanóv St £Aádxict. 
opyiZetat (‘he who is most in love grows angry at the least provocation’). 
It is Demeas' great affection for Moschion and Chrysis that makes him 
react so angrily to disturbing reports about them. 

At the start of Act 3 Demeas comes on stage in a state of shock: he 
has just overheard a nurse calling the new baby "Moschion's son" and 
has jumped to the false conclusion that the child is the product of an 
immoral union between his mistress and his son. Demeas fights to con- 
trol his anger but senses that he is losing his grip on reality: oud’ el 
BAéno, uà thv 'AO8nvàv, oló[a vüvj/kaAóq Et (vv. 213f.); 
N. orfi]mBavov; okéyaces nórepo[v ev ppovæļ/ň uatvou' (v. 216). 
Later in his monologue he asserts that he is not yet upset (OUK 
áyavaktàv oüóérto, v. 271), but within ten lines of that statement he 
has agitated himself to the point of declaring that he is totally out of his 
mind (ÉE&otnx' ÖAWQ, v. 279). Then, temporarily, he manages to mas- 
ter his emotions; his encounter with the slave Parmenon in the next 
scene, however, further infuriates him, and he decides to expel Chrysis 
from his house. 

As he drives the poor, confused woman out, he is observed by the 
cook, who concludes from his behavior that the man is insane: Latvo- 
pevos eloógópáyunkev £ioo tic yépov (v. 361); vů Tov Noaeda, 
uaíive8', wo poi Soxet (v. 363). After a few humorously ineffective at- 
tempts to intervene,* the frightened cook beats a hasty retreat off the 
stage, followed soon by Demeas. Chrysis is left alone on stage to greet 
Nikeratos, Demeas' neighbor, who at that moment returns from mar- 


other choleric. Both men are basically calm; both can become agitated fast if there ap- 
pears to be a good reason for being upset. Since the plot is so arranged that they seldom 
grow angry at the same time, each is usually able to act as foil to the other (cf. Goldberg - 
[note 1 above] 102). The play derives its humor from the similar ways in which Demeas 
and Nikeratos repeatedly succumb to anger, then recover their equanimity. 

*In v. 383, after he has listened for a while to the conversation between Demeas 
and Chrysis, the cook realizes that his earlier judgment was off the mark; anger, not 
madness, is the cause of his employer's wildness: tò rtpüyp' òpyh tio Eoti. Only then is he 
bold enough to approach Demeas and try to reason with him. Cf. A, W. Gomme & F. H. 
Sandbach, Menander: A Commentary (Oxford 1973) 582. 
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ket. During their brief conversation the anger/insanity theme emerges 
once again. Hearing Chrysis’ account of Demeas’ violent behavior, Ni- 
keratos is incredulous.” When she insists that he acted “like a madman” 
(onep &upavnc, v. 415), Nikeratos, hunting for a reasonable explana- 
tion, decides that Demeas' distemper must be an aftereffect of their re- 
cent business trip together to the Black Sea, a region that Demeas (or 
Nikeratos®), earlier in the play, described as atmospherically unpleas- 
ant (BuZavtiov/awivOlov, mikpa návr , vv. 99f.); he concludes that De- 
meas is suffering from biliousness (vv. 416f.): Anuéaq xoAàu/ó Novtoc 
oux Uylevov &ott Xopíov. Nikeratos' reasoning would not have struck 
Menander's audience as silly, for it was a common belief in antiquity 
that an excess of black bile could cause malarial fevers, even insanity.’ 
The humor of the lines depends on the spectators’ awareness that Ni- 
keratos is wrong: he has mistaken Demeas’ anger for a case of temporary 
mental derangement picked up in Byzantium. 

At this point in the Samia, neither Demeas nor Nikeratos under- 
stands the true state of affairs, namely, that the baby is actually the 
child of Moschion and Plangon, Nikeratos’ daughter. Nikeratos has no 


?Nikeratos words in vv. 411f., “Lunacy! But he's a mild man!" (EuBpov- 
tnoia./ĠAA Eat’ Exeivoc r|OUG), probably mean, “Chrysis was mad to disobey Demeas' 
orders and not expose the child, but, even so, one would not expect gentle Demeas to 
have reacted as he did.” It seems less likely that €uBpovtnoia refers to Demeas’ madness; 
cf. Gomme & Sandbach (note 4 above) 590f. In either case, the anger/insanity theme 
reappears here. 

$ Although the terse, choppy style of verses 98-101a seems to suit Nikeratos better 
than Demeas (cf. Gomme & Sandbach [note 4 above] 554f. and F. H. Sandbach, 
"Menander's Manipulation of Language for Dramatic Purposes," Fondation Hardt En- 
tretiens sur l'antiquité classique 16 [Geneva 1970] 121), it is more likely that Demeas 
speaks vv. 96-105 without interruption, as P. Bodmer 25 suggests. The homecoming 
prayer conventionally uttered by a returning traveler in comedy would then be trans- 
formed into a humorous monologue, peppered with Demeas' colorful criticism of Byzan- 
tium, his possibly ironic praise of Athens as a place dear to poor people, and his sudden 
rebuke to a slow slave; it would also be in the style of Menander to have Demeas ad- 
dressed by name (Any£a, v. 106) in the very first speech of Nikeratos, thus helping the 
audience identify the characters quickly; cf. Menander, Asp. 19. "ArtoAAov (v. 100) is a 
word used by Demeas later in the play (v. 570); cf. G. Arnott, review of F. H. Sandbach, 
Menandri Reliquiae Selectae and A. W. Gomme & F. H. Sandbach, Menander: 4 Com- 
mentary, in CR 27 (1977) 10. 

'Cf. Hippocrates, Nat. Hom. 15.27-29: péAaiva yàp xoAn tàv £v t6 oópgat 
EVEOVTWV XUpàv yALoxpdotatov, kai rào £ópac xpoviwtdatac notettat; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
11.75.193: zn felle nigro insaniae causa hominis; Vergil, Aen. 8.219f.: hic uero Alcidae 
furiis exarserat atro/felle dolor; Gomme & Sandbach (note 4 above) 149. In Menander, 
Asp. 306f. Chairestratos links his own melancholia with madness: ugAayxoAQ tolg 
npáyuaow'.../oUk eip £v £uautou, paivopar © axapne nóvu; also cf. 338f. 


aa 
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inkling that he is soon to become a victim of anger himself; he ends Act 
3 by inviting Chrysis into his house and reassuring her, with words simi- 
lar to those used by Chrysis herself when she earlier reassured Moschion: 
naóocg8' OUTOS ártopaveic/órav Aoyicpóv ov noel vuvi AGBNI (vv. 
4]9f.). The spectators, far better informed about the situation than the 
characters, may suspect what Nikeratos does not: that when Demeas 
regains his equanimity, it will be Nikeratos' turn to feel the effects of 
black bile. But now he proceeds to lend Moschion wholehearted support 
in trying to placate Demeas. When Moschion argues that it is unseemly 
for his father to let anger overpower him (ou rtávta yap/énitpEetterv 
åpyñı rtpoorikei, vv. 462f.), Nikeratos adds a word of support (v. 463): 
Anyéa, kaAàq AÉygt. The situation changes drastically, however, when 
Nikeratos begins to realize what Demeas suspects Moschion of having 
done. The young man is so afraid, as he was earlier in the play, of the 
reaction he will provoke if he admits the truth (Setvov oUtw yiyve- 
tavTOUTO TIpOc TOUTOV [sc. Niknpatov] Aéygiv ye’ xaAsttavel yap 
ru89óugvoq, vv. 490f.) that he remains tongue-tied, while Nikeratos 
turns on him and shouts to Demeas (vv. 498-500): “Apuvtopoc/viv 
£xpriv Opynv AaBeiv os, Anp£a, Kai routovi/ék«rupAGcat. The man 
who, just moments before, was counseling Demeas to put off his anger 
now advises him to put it back on! 

While Nikeratos rants and raves and runs inside his house to cast 
out Chrysis, Moschion finally finds the courage to confess everything to 
his father (vv. 528f.). Then, as Demeas’ rage subsides, Nikeratos bursts 
from his house (v. 532), where he has been even more shocked by the 
sight of his daughter nursing the baby that he thought belonged to 
Chrysis. Moschion is panic-stricken and flees from the stage (v. 539), 
leaving his father alone to face the frenzied Nikeratos. It is now Demeas’ 
turn to analyze his friend’s erratic behavior. He first voices the fear, al- 
ready twice expressed by Moschion, of an angry reaction (OUTOOL TO 
npüyp' AkoUGac xaAeriavel, v. 549); later, after Nikeratos has threat- 
ened to burn up the baby and kill his own wife—the kind of irrational 
action that Seneca, in his essay on anger, assigns to insanely angry 
men? — Demeas, ironically, comes to the same conclusion that Nikeratos 
previously reached about Demeas: oütooi ugAayxoAüt (v. 563). Ni- 
keratos himself seems to confirm this judgment when, at the height of 
his agitation (v. 573), he cries out, “waivopai.”® But his madness is short- 


®Dial. 4.36.5: mortem liberis, egestatem sibi, ruinam domui imprecantur. 
?In P. Bodmer 25 pnSaywe seems to be written as a correction above paivopat, 
but the latter should be preferred, not only because it fits neatly into the anger/madness 
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lived: after exchanging no more than a blow or two with Demeas (vv. 574- 
83), he is tired and ready to listen to his friend, who soon walks and talks 
him back to his normal emotional state. Demeas' last piece of advice to him 
(uN rapoEUvou, v. 612) is an ironic echo of the advice Demeas himself 
was asked to follow at the beginning of Act 4. 

As Act 5 opens, both Demeas and Nikeratos have experienced and 
recovered from their furor, so the audience might feel safe in assuming 
that Menander's variations on the anger/insanity theme are complete. 
Now, however, Moschion catches— ox at least feigns to catch — the con- 
tagious anger of his father and his prospective father-in-law; he even 
borrows from the vocabulary they have used during the play to describe 
their feelings (vv. 620-22): &Eéow|ka viv/teAéwco &gauroÜü kai 
napotuuuat o9óópa/éo' oia wp ô nathp UnéAaBev riuaptnkévar. !? 
Wanting to punish Demeas for having suspected his son unjustly, Mos- 
_chion pretends to be eager to join the ancient equivalent of the French 
Foreign Legion, but he has so little confidence in his ability to carry out 
the ruse convincingly that he pauses in mid-scheme to wonder aloud 
about what will happen if his father reacts with anger and, instead of 
pleading with Moschion to stay, allows him to go: Gv é poulu óént , 
avopec, katauéveiv, AAA’ ánopyic8sie éau/áriévai— ouri yàp üpri 
riap£Autov — tí Set rtogiv; (vv. 682-84). 

This time, however, Moschion need not fear his father's wrath. In 
a conciliatory speech, in which the anger/insanity theme appears again 
for the last time in the play, Demeas apologizes, admitting that he was 
misled, drew the wrong conclusion, and went crazy (T|yvóno , ruaptov, 
èuávnv, v. 703). In perhaps the most meaningful, but unfortunately 
fragmentary, lines of the Samia (vv. 694f.), he seems to say to his son, 


theme running through the play and gives Nikeratos, like Demeas earlier, a chance to 
proclaim his craziness to the audience, but because the reading of P. Cair. 43227, yaive- 
tat, offers support for the word's being a form of the verb "to be insane." The dialogue 
would then proceed as follows (vv. 573-76): Nikeratos: . . . uaivouat/ Demeas: GAAG 
TuNTHGEIS ug; Nikeratos: Eywye. Demeas: (to Chrysis) 8ütrov eio98ópn8i oU./(to Ni- 
keratos) GAAG piv Kaye oe. (to Chrysis) $£üye, Xpuci. kpeittwv éoti pou./ Nikeratos: 
TIPOTEpOS TTE! pou oU vuvi'fcaüt. yù paptUpopat. Alternatively paivetat could be an 
aside spoken by Chrysis; cf. the remarks interjected by the cook while Demeas is berating 
Chrysis (vv. 369-90). 

? For the humor in this speech cf. H.-D. Blume, Menanders "Samia": Eine Inter- 
pretation (Darmstadt 1974) 248f.; Gomme-Sandbach (note 4 above) 618. Quiet reflec- 
tion serves not to calm Moschion down but, ironically, to agitate him further: “But as I 
become more collected in my wits and think rationally, I am now utterly beside myself 
and vehemently angry" (ùg 5& pGAAov Évvouq yivouaukai AauBávo Aoyiopov, £&éornka 
viviteAéuc £nuautoü Kai napwEULLAl opóópa, vv. 619-21). 
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"Because [although?] you are angry, I love you” (. . . [Mooxiwv, ]/OTL 
u&v OpyiZel, QIAQ OE). Even though he goes on to rebuke Moschion 
for pulling his latest stunt, he makes it clear that he sympathizes with 
him and understands what has upset him. Moschion's anger, as Demeas 
realizes, is simply the expression of his desire to be respected, trusted, 
and loved by his adoptive father. !! 

Moschion has allowed himself to be almost wholly mollified when 
Nikeratos, coming suddenly on stage and, seeing Moschion dressed as a 
soldier, assumes that he is leaving home to avoid marrying Plangon. 
Nikeratos' outrage, instead of frightening Moschion into running away 
as it did in Act 4, now provokes him to make a stand. Demeas must 
again act as mediator between his son and his neighbor, but this time it 
is Moschion, not Nikeratos, to whom his appeal for calmness is ad- 
dressed. Since neither of the combatants has his heart in the quarrel, it 
requires few words (À MapoEUvnic, v. 721; nauð, v. 723) to soothe 
their re-ruffled feelings. The third angry man in the Samza is at last 
reconciled with each of the others, enabling the long-awaited wedding 
of Moschion and Plangon to take place and the play to end. 

The anger/insanity theme appears again and again in the Sama: 
Demeas' irate outbursts, primarily in Act 3, are parallel to those of Ni- 
keratos, primarily in Act 4, and those of Moschion in Act 5. The pattern 
of (1) angry reaction, (2) soothing words, (3) return to equanimity is 
introduced in Act 2, when Moschion (to judge from the fragmentary 
remains of vv. 128-62) makes Demeas forget his annoyance at what 
Chrysis has done, by directing his attention, instead, to the plans for 
Moschion's wedding. Already in Act 1, however, Moschion's fear of his 
father's wrath hints at the angry encounters to come, and Chrysis' assur- 
ance that Demeas will eventually be reconciled foreshadows the com- 
edy's harmonious conclusion. Thus, anger is of major importance in the 
design of the whole play: it propels characters to act; it drives them to 
converse with one another or to break off conversations; it motivates 
their entrances and exits. Even the maniacal behavior of the angered 
characters serves dramatic purposes: it makes their distress (which the 


''Moschion’s anger at his father is perhaps also a sign of his passing from adoles- 
cence into adulthood; cf. E. Masaracchia, "Il quinto atto della Samza menandrea," He- 
likon. 18-19 (1978-79) 270. For the Peripatetics’ view of anger as a useful and necessary 
passion for a citizen cf. Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 4.19: virum denique videri negant, qui irasci 
nesciat, eamque, quam lenitatem nos dicimus, vitioso lentitudinis nomine appellant; 
Seneca, Dial. 3.3.1: stat Aristoteles defensor irae et vetat illam nobis exsecari. 
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audience knows is unwarranted) seem all the more comical, and it gives 
rise to amusing encounters with characters who believe that the frenzied 
men are truly insane.!? It should not be surprising, then, that as soon as 
all of the anger in the Samza is spent, the drama itself comes to a close. 


ANNE H. GROTON 
St. OLar COLLEGE 


Cf. the cook's mistake in vv. 360-68 (see note 4 above); like him, Onesimos is 
confused about his furiously angry master (Charisios) in Menander, Epztrep. 878-907. 
In Plautus, Men. 828f. the matrona wrongly interprets Menaechmus II's wrathful face 
as an indication of his madness: viden tu illic oculos virere? ut viridis exoritur colos/ex 
temporibus atque fronte, ut oculi scintillant, vide! Her error gives Menaechmus H the 
idea of feigning insanity to rid himself of the pesky woman and her father. 


LUCIAN'S NAVIGIUM AND THE DIMENSIONS OF THE ISIS 


Modern naval historians generally assume that Lucian gives us the 
actual dimensions of a real grain ship (which he calls the Jszs) in the 
introductory section of his dialogue “The Ship, Or the Wishes." Thus 
Lionel Casson comments, ". . . Lucian . . . paid the vessel a visit and 
reported some details about it,”! and Patrice Pomey and André Tcher- 
nia, while acknowledging the doubts expressed seventy years ago by Ugo 
Moricca, are willing to accept Lucian's figures as genuine because they 
make sense from the point of view of ancient ship construction and ca- 
pacity.” Recent work on Lucian from a literary point of view, however, 
has made possible a clearer understanding of the passage describing the 
Isis.’ In this note, I will outline some of this recent work and comment 
further upon the literary texture of the passage, and we will see that the 
nature of this dialogue and of its characters makes it most unlikely that 
Lucian's dimensions for the Jszs were derived from an actual ship. 

First, a summary of the dialogue. Having heard that the Isis, a 
giant grain ship on its way from Egypt to Rome, has been blown off 
course and docked at the Piraeus, three friends (Lykinos, Samippos, 
and Adeimantos) have come from Athens to the Piraeus to see the ship. 
As the dialogue opens, Adeimantos has wandered off, and Timolaos 


! L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World (Princeton 1971) 186. 

*P. Pomey and A. Tchernia, “Le tonnage maximum des navires de commerce 
romains,” Archaeonautica 2 (1978) 244-45; U. Moricca, “A proposito del NAOION H 
EYXAI di Luciano,” RFIC 42 (1914) 323-324 had noted that the introductory section 
includes some exaggerations (the tiny helmsman, the storm, the miraculous rescue) and 
that it plays an important literary function in piquing the reader's interest and preparing 
him for the extraordinary wishes to come. Pomey and Tchernia argue that the exaggera- 
tions Moricca notes are due to the fact that Samippos, who reports them, is an Arcadian 
landlubber; the dimensions of the Iszs, they contend, come from the ship's carpenter and 
so should be reliable. There have been many attempts to calculate the tonnage of the 
Isis, based on the assumption that Lucian's dimensions can be trusted. See Pomey and 
Tchernia 244, n. 57 for a list of these. 
Especially important for our purposes are G. Husson, Lucien. Le navire ou les 
souha:ts, 2 vols. (Paris 1970) and G. Anderson, Lucian. Theme and Variation in the 
Second Sophistic (Leiden 1976). Lucian's figures were rejected by J. Rougé, Recherches 
sur l'organisation du commerce maritime en Méditerranée sous l'empire romain (Paris 
1966) 70-71, primarily because Rougé thought the figures implied an absolutely enor- 
mous ship. Pomey and Tchernia (note 2 above) 246, n. 66 have shown that Rougé’s cal- 
culations were incorrect. 
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joins the other two (1-2). They talk about Adeimantos (2-4), the size of 
the ship (5-6), and the storm it had been through (7-9), then start back 
toward Athens (10, cf. 4). They soon run into Adeimantos, who tells 
them he has been day-dreaming about how delightful it would be to 
own the ship (11-13). This suggests to Timolaos a pleasant way to oc- 
cupy their minds as they walk back to Athens: each man will elaborate 
on what he would wish for if he could have anything he wanted (16). 
There follow three long wishes: Adeimantos wishes for enormous wealth 
(18-25), Samippos for military power and glory à /a Alexander the 
Great (28-38), and Timolaos for godlike powers such as the ability to fly 
and to become invisible (41-45). During and especially after each wish, 
Lykinos pokes fun at it and points out how unrealistic it is (26-27, 39- 
40, 45-46). He is surprised, we learn in the very last line, that such ex- 
travagant wishes can be dreamed up by men who claim an interest in 
philosophy. 

The introductory section (1-9), which provides a physical setting 
for the action and allows Lucian to delineate his characters, has rightly 
been taken as providing a realistic background and tone.* This does not 
mean, however, that the events here described ever took place. It is now 
quite clear, thanks to the work of Husson and Anderson, that the whole 
section is imaginary, a literary construct in which Lucian draws to- 
gether details, themes, and scenes from other works, especially Plato's 
and his own. Thus from Plato are drawn the name and deme of 
Adeimantos (Rep. 327c, Sympos. 176d), the walk to the Piraeus (Rep. 
327a-b), the arrival of a ship ( Phaedo 59e), and perhaps also the three 
friends catching up with Adeimantos (Symp. 172a).° Descriptions of 
ships, a kind of ecphrasis, appear in other authors (e.g., Philostr. VA 
3.35) and seem to have been a standard topos, and Lucian himself else- 


tSo Husson (note 3 above) 2.14: ". . . les indications fournies par Lucien ont 
toutes les chances d'étre exactes et ne relévent pas de la fantaisie." G. Anderson, "Some 
Notes on Lucian's Navigzum," Mnemosyne 30 (1977) 367, after noting the many conven- 
tional literary elements in the section, still takes the ship and its voyage as realistic, and so 
as constituting a contrast or foil to the unrealistic wishes to follow. On the delineation of 
character here see Husson, 1.3-6. 

5 For these see Husson (note 3 above) 1.4 and Anderson (note 4 above) 364. Husson 
1.8 also shows that there is no good reason to believe that the minor characters men- 
tioned in this dialogue were real people. Note also the comment of C. P. Jones, Culture 
and Society in Lucian (Cambridge MA and London 1986) 158: "Other works with a 
modern setting have an antique patina: thus Lycinos and some companions in the Ship 
stroll down to Piraeus, like Socrates in the Republic. . . ." My thanks to the referee for 
AJP for calling my attention to this new book. 
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where mentions many of the details he here ascribes to the Isis, as for 
example the large mast, the swan’s head, anchors, and painted decora- 
tions.? The storm too is a conventional element taken up elsewhere by 
Lucian,’ and there are serious problems involved in taking it as literal 
truth.? Even the name of the ship, Jszs, may be a convention, and it is at 
least so appropriate as to seem generic rather than individual and real.? 
There is, in short, no compelling reason to believe that Lucian ever took 
such a walk to the Piraeus, saw this particular ship, or heard about the 
storm he describes: these structural elements of the dialogue are literary 
conventions, and the realistic details Lucian includes are, as Anderson 
has remarked, “. . . a favorite device by the rhetorician to provide an 
illusion of realism." !? 

We are, then, in a literary world. But does this mean that the di- 
mensions given for the Isis are necessarily imaginary? Is it not possible 
that Lucian here gives us the actual measurements of some real ship he 
had once seen? 

We can answer this question by considering other measurements 
Lucian gives us in this dialogue. In this introductory section, Lucian 
cites specific figures four times: he gives the dimensions of the ship —120 
cubits long, over 30 in beam, and 29 deep (5)— and the ship is said to 
carry enough grain to feed Attica for a year (6), to have taken seventy 


S''hese items are found also in VH 1.11 (mast) and J. Tr. 47 (swan's head, an- 
chors, and paint), as is pointed out by Husson (note 3 above) 2.14-16. Anderson (note 4 
above) 365-66 suggests that two other details of this section are also common Lucianic 
motifs: the footwear (1) and the paradox of the tiny helmsman (6). We cannot know in 
what order these dialogues of Lucian were produced, so their appearance in Navigium 
may be the earliest; but as Anderson (note 3 above) 21 notes, the frequent recurrence of 
such elements as these shows that they were variations on stock themes rather than details 
drawn from real life. 

"There are very similar storms in Merc. cond. 1 and VH 1.6. Husson (note 3 
above) 2.22 gives a list of other passages as well. 

$See Anderson (note 3 above) 39-40: "In the midst of such blatant 
pastiche . . . [Lucian] is not likely to have troubled too much about precise details of 
trade-winds or sailing-times. . . ." 

?'The name of the ship in Petronius’ Satyricon may also have been Isis, for at Sat. 
114, asa storm approaches, Lichas asks Encolpius to return the robe and sistrum, clearly 
attributes of Isis, to "the ship." This may mean only that there was an image of Isis on 
board, but the use of the dative navigio suggests more, an identification of Isis and the 
ship. 

10 Anderson (note 4 above) 365. He is here speaking specifically of the technical 
sailing terms trotted out by Lucian, but his comment could be applied accurately to all 
of the details in the passage. 
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days for its journey so far (9), and to bring its owner a profit of twelve 
Attic talents per year (13). Several things should be noted. Lykinos, who 
will emerge as the only one of the four main characters who has a firm 
grip on reality, is not the character who provides any of these figures. 
Samippos gives the first two, Timolaos the third, and Adeimantos the 
fourth. Moreover, Lucian notes carefully and specifically that, in each 
case, a third party is the ultimate source of the figures. Thus it is the 
ship's carpenter who had given Samippos the dimensions of the ship; an 
anonymous source (€AEYETO: probably still the carpenter) had made the 
claim about the capacity of the ship; the captain, "a good conversation- 
alist," had described the storm and its consequences to Timolaos; and a 
sailor had reported the owner's profits to Adeimantos. 

We have thus the reports of three men —Samippos, Timolaos, and 
Adeimantos — based on what they had heard from others. How trust- 
worthy is all this? First, the original claims made by the men of the Iszs: 
one, the amount of grain the ship carries, is clearly a wild exaggera- 
tion,!! and yet it is readily believed by Samippos, the same man who 
gives us the dimensions of the ship. Another, the seventy days the ship 
has taken to reach Athens, appears within a passage which, as we have 
seen, is conventional and almost certainly a fiction. We cannot now 
know whether the owner's reported annual profit of twelve talents~is 
within the limits of the possible, but is a deck hand a reliable source for 
the profits an owner may reap? Second, Lykinos' companions are hardly 
competent reporters of what they have heard. Two of them are inclined 
to exaggerate and to defend improbable claims: Samippos states that 
there is "an army” of sailors on the Tsis and exaggerates the smallness of 
both the helmsman and his tiller (6); and Timolaos goes out of his way 
to corroborate the captain's (conventional) story by describing the terri- 
bly sharp rocks and huge surf of the Chelidonenses (8). Samippos, more- 
over, appears to be a poor judge even of things he can see with his own 
eyes: he praises as "pretty" an Egyptian boy who, Lykinos points out, is 
dark-skinned, thick-lipped, skinny-legged, and a poor speaker of Greek 
(2). Similarly, Timolaos accepts and repeats the judgment of those on 
board that the helmsman is wonderfully skilled at his task, even though 
the story he goes on to tell indicates exactly the opposite: the ship has 


! This was pointed out by J. Rougé (note 3 above) 71. Husson (note 3 above) 2.18 
estimates the amount of grain Attica would need at more than thirty-thousand tons per 
year, or some ten times the amount ever postulated, even by the most optimistic writers, 
as the maximum capacity of an ancient merchant vessel. 
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gone badly off course, and it was the gods, not the helmsman, who 
saved her (7-8).!? Timolaos, Lykinos notes (1), would run all the way to 
the Piraeus to see something unusual. We may infer that Timolaos is all 
too ready to trust the untrustworthy. 

Given all of this, why should we believe any statements Lykinos' 
companions make? They are demonstrably gullible, prone to exaggera- 
tion, and poor observers of reality. There is no particular reason to as- 
sume that the dimensions of the Jszs are exempt from the exaggerations 
and improbabilities so prevalent in these introductory paragraphs. On 
the contrary, it is likely that Lucian's intent here is to prepare his reader 
for the fantastic, foolish wishes to come by delineating characters whose 
sense of reality is none too sure. Lykinos, both now and later, will pro- 
vide sceptical commentary.!? 

Finally, if we examine the thematic connection between these 
early chapters and the "three wishes" part of tbe dialogue, we will see 
that Lucian had good reason to give the Iss especially large dimensions. 
The ship, as Husson and others have noted, provides a useful transition 
to the rest of the dialogue by causing Adeimantos to dream of the 
wealth the ship might bring him, and by introducing a strange and un- 
real world.!^ There is, however, more to it than this. The ship is parallel 
to, a sort of analogue of, the men's wishes: extravagant but untrust- 
worthy. The sea, and vessels that sail upon it, were regularly regarded in 
ancient literature as unpredictable, the ships' likelihood of finishing 
their voyages safely none too great. Shipwrecks appear frequently, from 
Homer to Vergil and Petronius; the sea is treacherous (Lucr. 2.552-59) 
and to be avoided if at all possible (Hes. Op. 618-94; cf. Cato Agr. 
praef. 3). A characteristic of the Golden Age was that men did not then 
sail, and so were free of such worries (Verg. G. 1.136-37; Tib. 1.3.37- 
38; Ov. Met. 1.94-96), All these are clichés; ? such themes were so fa- 
miliar that Juvenal, purporting to describe a real storm, could say that 
it was just as terrifying as when a storm comes up in a poem (12.22-24). 
Ships, of course, might suggest other things— the ship of state, the ship 
of love — but here in Lucian we have a ship which has been subject to the 


!? The humour in this contrast was noted by Moricca (note 2 above) 329. 

i3 Scepticism need not be expressed explicitly. Anderson (note 4 above) 366 sug- 
gests that Lykinos' changing of the subject of discussion after Timolaos' narrative of the 
storm is an indication that Lykinos is not impressed by the helmsman's actions. 1 would 
go further: he is no more impressed by this story than he is by any of the later wishes. 

* Husson (note 3 above) 1.9; cf. Moricca (note 2 above) 323-24. 

15 See further M. L. West, Hesiod, Works and Days (Oxford 1978) 813-14, ad line 
618. He cites a dozen Greek sources on the "hardships and dangers of seafaring." 
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whims of fate and gods, has nearly been wrecked, and is still, after sev- 
enty days, nowhere near its destination. Surely it is the unpredictability 
of the ship, the fact that all our hopes, if we own such a ship, may be 
dashed, which is the paramount idea here. Just so, later in the dialogue, 
Lykinos will point out how subject to disaster his friends’ wishes are: 
Adeimantos’ dream of wealth hangs by a slender thread, for he may die 
before he has a chance to enjoy his riches (26-27); Samippos cannot 
really enjoy his power, for even kings are subject to fear and anxiety, fall 
ill, and die (39-40); as for Timolaos, his dream is so fantastic that Ly- 
kinos simply rejects it out of hand (45), then declares (46) that Timolaos 
will be sorry when he finds his dream has come to nothing. The ship and 
the wishes, as indicated by their connection in the title of the dialogue, 
_are of a kind: each holds out promises of great happiness, and each 
comes, finally, to naught. 

Given this connection between the ship and the dreams, Lucian 
almost had to give the ship very large dimensions. It needed to be on an 
extravagant scale to match the dreams to come; and the failure of a 
small vessel to reach its destination would neither be surprising nor 
make Lucian’s point. On the other hand, if we have a huge ship, in the 
service of the imperial grain supply, with an army of sailors, and carry- 
ing enough wheat to feed a good part of a province, and even that ship 
has been blown completely off course, why, does that not illustrate per- 
fectly the vanity of human wishes? 

The dimensions of the Iszs, then, are suspect on several counts, 
and they should not be used as evidence in attempts to establish the 
maximum size of ancient merchant vessels. In their discussion of the 
Isis, Pomey and Tchernia noted that all other ships of similarly large 
dimensions known to us from antiquity were curiosities and/or con- 
structed at the whim of a prince.'® Thus Hiero's Syracusza was too large 
to be of practical use and made only one voyage, while the great vessels 
built under Augustus and Caligula to carry obelisks from Egypt to 
Rome were not subsequently used as grain ships, and were regarded by 
Pliny the Elder as absolutely unparalleled.!® Since Pomey and Tchernia 
accepted Lucian’s figures for the Jszs and believed he was here describ- 


!5 Pomey and Tchernia (note 2 above) 249-50. 

"For the Syracusta, see Casson (note 1 above) 184-86 and 191-99. 

35Pliny HN 16.201-202 and 36.70, discussed by Pomey and Tchernia (note 2 
above) 246 and 249. Caligula’s ship was clearly regarded as too large to be useful in 
continued service, for Claudius had it filled with concrete and sunk to form part of the 
outer wall of his new harbor (Pliny HN 16.202). 
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ing a ship his readers would regard as well within the realm of possibil- 
ity, they were compelled to explain why ships regarded as huge in the 
first century A.D. should be regarded as perfectly reasonable in the sec- 
ond. Tentatively, they suggested that the size of ships used in the grain 
fleet may have increased markedly in this period.’ 

I would argue differently: not only are the specific figures Lucian 
gives untrustworthy, but he clearly intends the Isis to be regarded as a 
monstrosity: it is so large that crowds have come to see it (1), and you 
can lose a friend in the throng (2-4); it is a marvel (8éapa), a super- 
large, huge ship (ürt£puteyé8r] vaŭv kai riépa tou uétpou: 1). Nothing 
in the dialogue suggests that Lucian intended his audience to see the 
ship as any less incredible than Pliny thought Caligula's barge was. We 
do not need to postulate an increase in the size of grain ships between 
Pliny and Lucian to explain the evidence we have: Lucian knew per- 
fectly well how to describe an incredible ship, and did so. If there was 
such an increase in the size of ships, it will eventually show up in the 
evidence from underwater archaeology, and it is upon that evidence, 


not upon a literary construct such as the imaginary Iszs, that we should 
rely.?? 
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!? Pomey and Tchernia (note 2 above) 250. They were admirably cautious in ad- 
vancing this hypothesis, noting that it rests upon a single piece of evidence, Lucian's 
description of the Isis. 

?! Husson (note 3 above) 2.14 argued that the Js¢s was not much larger than the 
Mahdia wreck, but she makes the latter ten meters too long, forty rather than thirty (see 
Casson [note 1 above] 214 for the length); and we have no idea how deep the Mahdia ship 
was. 


LAOCOON'S GUILT 


In an article published twenty-five years ago, R. G. Austin high- 
lighted Laocoon’s role in the story of the fall of Troy in the second book 
of the Aenezd.' To summarize briefly, Laocoon's strong words and 
equally strong spear throw (lines 40-53) are offset by Sinon’s masterful 
deception (lines 57-194). That deception reaches a climax in the art- 
fully postponed affirmation that the horse is a religious offering to 
Minerva (lines 183-94). Immediately following occur the terrible deaths 
of Laocoon and his sons (lines 199-227), confirming in the Trojans’ eyes 
the truth of what Sinon has said. Their deaths cut short all discussion 
and persuade the Trojans to bring the horse within the city. This ar- 
rangement of the narrative, the intertwining of Sinon and Laocoon so as 
to make Laocoon's end the sign which causes Sinon's tale to be believed, 
is apparently, as Austin points out, original with Vergil. 

Why do Laocoon and his sons die in the story as Vergil has crafted 
it? The Trojans take their deaths as proof of the truth of Sinon's tale; 
but we the hearers of the tale know, and the more powerfully, because 
we follow every turn of Sinon's deceit, that the horse is a strategem, a 
trick, that Sinon's tale is a fabrication from beginning to end. The 
deaths, therefore, cannot really be the result of Laocoon's striking the 
horse, this device of Greek trickery. Or can we be sure? Vergil has de- 
scribed the horse at line 31 as donum exitiale Minervae and he does 
depict the snakes after they have killed Laocoon as slipping away to 
Minerva's temple (225-27). Are we meant to conclude after all that she 
sent them, that the horse is sacred to her and does have mysterious 
power? Perhaps. Good scholars have done so.” But Vergil is careful not 
to say so directly; in fact he carefully omits the dedication to Minerva 
which the horse traditionally bore, for that would have made Sinon's 
tale unnecessary. Or, to look at it another way, is it sufficient to con- 
clude that Laocoon (and, by extension, Troy) is a victim of fate? That 
he tries unknowingly to prevent what is fated and becomes, in his death, 


"Vergil and the Wooden Horse," JRS 49 (1959) 16-25. See also Austin’s discus- 
sion in his edition of Aeneid 2 (Oxford 1964) on lines 199-227. On Laocoon and his 
death as a. prodigium, see H. Kleinknecht, "Laokoon," Hermes 79 (1944) 66-111. 

*See Austin, Aeneid 2 (Oxford 1964), in his comment on line 226 and R.A.B. 
Mynors in his article on Laocoon in OCD? where he writes "in . . . Vergil [the serpents 
were sent] by Athena on account of his hostile attitude to the Horse." 
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the instrument of fate? Minerva and the other gods, then, manipulate 
the sequence of events, including the serpents, to impel the Trojans to 
their fated destruction. Although these reactions are surely not wrong, I 
suspect that they also are not enough. Vergil has given Sinon's lies tre- 
mendous narrative effect; they remain and make us, at least ought to 
make us, wonder why Laocoon and his sons do in fact die. 

What can Vergil's audience have known about Laocoon which 
would have made his death emotionally understandable in the story as 
Vergil has told it? A complete answer may not be within our grasp since 
so much that was available to Vergil and his contemporaries no longer 
survives, particularly the poems in the epic cycle and Sophocles’ trage- 
dies dealing with Sinon and Laocoon. Furthermore, much of our evi- 
dence postdates Vergil and is influenced by his account.? Of the extant 
sources (see note 3 for a list), only Hyginus and Servius give explicit rea- 
sons for Laocoon's death. In the former he is punished for marrying and 
getting children in disobedience of Apollo's command whose priest he 
was and in the latter for the impiety of having sexual intercourse with 
his wife before the image of a god. Hyginus and Servius seem to reflect a 
tradition about Laocoon independent of and earlier than Vergil. In this 
tradition Laocoon, it seems, was priest of Apollo. The lines of Nicander 
also point to Apollo (6 Guugpaioq), for they credit him with nourishing 
the serpents, 

Vergil first introduces Laocoon (Aeneid 2.40-41) in the manner of 
a well-known figure: 


Primus ibi ante omnis magna comitante caterva 
Laocoon ardens summa decurrit ab arce. 


That he comes down from the citadel surrounded by a crowd gives him 
authority and implies an official status. His traditional role (scz., as 
priest of Apollo) seems to be assumed in these lines and, thus, rein- 
forced. When, however, he reappears in line 201, the poet adds an im- 
portant circumstantial detail: 


Laocoon, ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos. 


The sources for the death of Laocoon are: Arctinus (OCT Homer 5.107.23); 
Apollodorus Ep. 5.18; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 1.48.2; Petronius 89; Ser- 
vius on Aeneid 2.201; Hyginus, Fab. 135; Quintus Smyrnaeus 12.445ff.; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron 347. See also the fragmentary lines by Nicander(?) on the sons of Laocoon 
and the serpents (H. Lioyd-Jones and P. Parson, Supplementum Hellenzsticum [Berlin 
1983] no. 562). 
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In stressing only at this point his position as priest of Neptune, Vergil 
apparently points to an unusual variant of the story. Servius in his com- 
ment on Aeneid 2.201 provides an important clue. He tells us that in 
Euphorion, Laocoon was chosen priest of Neptune by lot. The story of 
his intercourse with his wife in the holy sanctuary (apparently, of Nep- 
tune) then follows in Servius’ next sentence and probably also derives 
from Euphorion.* The subject matter at least suits what little we know 
of Euphorion's tastes which seem to have run to stories taking passion as 
their central theme.’ 

Vergil then appears to be alluding to a "learned" version of the 
story in which Laocoon died for acts which had nothing to do with 
Minerva and the horse, but rather with Neptune? and with Laocoon's, 
or his wife's, sexual appetites.’ If this is so, Troy's fall, that most impor- 
tant of events, becomes on the level of human action the accidental by- 
product of this rather sordid act.? What we have in the Laocoon episode 
is, I think, a characteristically Vergilian comment on human events.? So 


‘Servius’ comment on line 201 begins as follows: LAOCOON ut Euphorion dicit, 
post adventum Graecorum sacerdos Neptuni lapidibus occisus est quia non sacrificiis 
eorum vetavit adventum. post abscedentibus Graecis, cum vellent sacrificare Neptuno, 
Laocoon Thymbraei Apollinis sacerdos sorte ductus est, ut solet fieri cum deest sacerdos 
certus. hic piaculum commiserat ante simulacrum numinis cum Antiopa sua uxore 
coeundo, et ob hoc inmissis draconibus cum suis filiis interemptus est. 

*On Euphorion, see W. V. Clausen in The Cambridge History of Classical Litera- 
ture ll, Latin Literature (Cambridge 1982) 186-87; F. della Corte et al., "Euforione ei 
poeti latini," Maza 17 (1965) 158-65. 

‘The appropriateness of choosing a version which emphasized the agency of Nep- 
tune is obvious given his long-standing grudge against Troy (see Aeneid 2.610). Lao- 
coon, ostensibly sacrificing a bull to Neptune on behalf of the city (lines 201ff.), becomes 
himself the sacrificial victim, as the simile (lines 223-24) makes clear. In some sense, his 
death must be symbolic of the city as a whole. 

"Laocoon can then perhaps be viewed as yet another example, Paris-like, of Tro- 
jan sexual misbehavior. B. M.W. Knox in his well-known article, "The Serpent and the 
Flame," AJP 71 (1950) 379-400, has shown how the serpents begin with Laocoon and 
spread to encompass the destruction of Troy. The images of fire, especially the fires of 
destructive passion, also work well with the interpretation of Laocoon here suggested. 

*On the level of divine action, Venus' words at lines 601 to 603 affirm the agency 
of the gods and deny the importance of human actions. As he so often does, Vergil has it 
both ways. 

See J. P. Lynch, "Laocoon and Sinon: Vergil, Aeneid 2.40-198," G & R 27 (1980) 
170-80, who in a sensitive examination of the styles of the speeches of Laocoon and Sinon 
observes (p. 177): "In reporting the events within this framework [sczl., the two 
speeches], Aeneas is focusing on the secular and human side of the reasons for 'Troy's 
fall." 
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often, he seems to suggest, men suffer and die for the meanest, most 
petty of reasons. Let us not forget, for example, that Juno's opposition 
to the Trojans has at its roots a similarly ignoble motivation, namely the 
anger and jealousy of a woman scorned.” Finally, war itself, as Vergil 


presents it in Aeneid 7, is set in motion by the forces of madness and 
hell. l 


S. V. TRACY 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


See especially, Aeneid 1.25-28. 


SCYPHUS— A HOMERIC HAPAX IN VIRGIL 


‘quare agite, o iuuenes, tantarum in munere laudum 
cingite fronde comas et pocula porgite dextris, 
communemque uocate deum et date uina uolentes.’ 275 
dixerat, Herculea bicolor cum populus umbra 
uelauitque comas foliisque innexa pependit, 
et sacer impleuit dextram scyphus. ocius omnes 
in mensam laeti libant diuosque precantur. 
Aeneid 8.273-79 


Evander ends the story of Cacus with instructions for continuing 
the Herculean rite and leads the celebration by pouring a libation from 
a skyphos. Commentators have noted the appropriateness of a skyphos 
for the Herculean celebration.! Unnoticed, however, is that Virgil is 
also exploiting a poetic allusion. Skyphos is a hapax legomenon in 
Virgil; OKüdoq is a hapax legomenon in Homer, when Eumaeus enter- 
tains Odysseus: 

Oc $60" 6 6 évduKéwe kp£a T’ Hobie mivé te olvov, 

ápnaAéoq GKEWV, KAKÀ ÖÈ uvnotfipot muTEuEV. 

aùtàp nei Seinvynoe kai Hpape Buuòv &6001], 

Kai ol mAnoduEevoc ÖKE OKUO,? @ NEP ÉTuvEV, 

oivou évirtAetov' 6 © &O£Earo, xaipe 5é QuLA, 

Kal ULV o$ovrjcac Enea rreepóevra rtpoonuóa 


Od. 14.112 


Virgil has imitated the Homeric rhythm carefully: skyphos precedes the 
bucolic diaeresis in both, followed by a pause in both. Virgil’s zmplevit 
has the same root as the Homeric mAnoapevoc and occupies the same 
approximate position in the line.? These details reinforce the literary 


'From Macrobius 5.21.16ff. and Servius (legitur . . . Herculem ad Italiam ingens 
ligneum poculum adtulisse) to most modern commentators. The vessel was associated 
with Hercules as early as Stesichorus 4 (Page). 

"Athenaeus (11.498f.) tells us that Aristophanes of Byzantium wrote oxUdoc here 
but Aristarchus preferred oxUdov. Both versions occur in the mss. The masculine form 
in the Aeneid may show Virgil's scholarly preference, but probably only reflects the more 
common Latin form. 

‘Filling a OKÜdoG is not surprisingly a common activity (e.g., Eur. Cyc. 390, 411; 
Vita Aesopi 71, 72) but the Latin phrase is sufficiently unusual to suggest an allusion. 
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parallel between Evander’s hospitality for the new arrival Aeneas and 
Eumaeus' for the homecoming Odysseus. G. N. Knauer and P. T. Eden 
have pointed out enough overlaps in the humble receptions accorded 
the two heroes, so that one must admit the hospitality extended to Tele- 
machus at Pylos is not the only allusion here.* I might add that the set- 
ting of a long tale between two roast banquets (Od. 14.73-77 and 
14.414ff.) also organizes the Evander scene (8.175ff. and 8.285ff.). 

Before Virgil, this Homeric hapax had already been noticed and 
exploited by Theocritus. At the end of Idyll 1, the prize cup is called a 
GKÜüooq:? 


Anyete BoukoAikac, Moioat, tte Ayer ao1dac. 


Kai tu dSidou tàv alya TÓ TE aküdooc, Wc Kev åuÉA EAG 
omteiow taic Moioaic. © xaipete rtoÀAÓkt, Motoat, 
xaípgr" Èy 5° Gut kai £c Gotepov Gdiov aod. 


Idyll 1.142-45 


Theocritus also emphasized his allusion by placing OKU@o¢ in the 
same metrical position, also finishing its clause. Notice that did0u cap- 
tures the Homeric ÖKE and that the full stop in the following line is in 
the same position. The Homeric and Theocritean vessels are connected 
in another way — each is introduced as a KLOOUBLOV (Od. 14.78 and Idyll 
1.27).? Thus, when Virgil in Eclogue 3.36ff. wants to focus on Theocri- 


*G. N. Knauer, Die Aeneis und Homer (1964) 252 ff. and P. T. Eden in his Com- 
mentary on Virgil: Aeneid VIII (1975) s.1. 189f. Aeneas is offered a lionskin seat and a 
bearskin bed as Eumaeus lays out a shaggy wild goat's skin for Odysseus' seat and other 
skins for his bed (Od. 14.50)— for the substitution see Walter Arend, Die typischen 
Scenen bei Homer (1933) 149; the last line of the sacrifice (8.183) perpetui tergo bouts 
echoes vwtoiow Sinvekéeoot (Eumaeus' offering to Odysseus in Od. 14.437); and the 
formula for eating at Aeneid 8.184 is recast from Od. 14.454. 

*Only here in Theocritus. The frequency of his reemployment of Homeric hapax 
legomena can easily be seen in Idyll 25, which contains 41 within 281 lines; for details 
consult the index of G. Chryssafis, A Textual and Stylistic Commentary on Theocritus’ 
Idyll X XV (1981). For a useful reference work on the Homeric phenomena, see Michael 
M. Kumpf, Four Indices of the Homeric Hapax Legomena: Together with Statistical 
Data (1984) based on his dissertation (The Ohio State Univ. 1974) which included a dis- 
cussion of such displays of learning in Euripides and Apollonius Rhodius. In Gow's Theo- 
critus, the remarks on oxüdoq (s.l. 27) are limited to its physical features. 

*The use of a form of xaipétv in the following line of each may be more accidental. 

"See Athenaeus 11.477 and Macrobius 5.21.15ff. for the ancient discussion and 
the possible distinction between a KtoouBtov and a OKüQoq. For a complete modern dis- 
cussion see A. M. Dale, CR NS 2 (1952) 129-32. Tibullus' use of faginus scyphus in 
1.10.8 may be a similar conflation of the Homeric and Theocritean scenes. 
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tus’ description of the cup at the beginning of the idyll, he likewise high- 
lights the material of the pocula fagina. But here where the libation is in 
the common point, Virgil uses okU@oc from the end of the idyll. This 
poetic chain from Homer to Theocritus to Virgil is already familiar in 
the story of Polyphemus, a figure to whom Cacus is partially likened.® 

For Alexandrian poets, the use of a Homeric hapax sufficiently 
marks an allusion for his audience;? if we are correct in seeing Virgil's 
placement of this rare word as conscious imitation, then we can add this 
attribute to learned Roman poetry as well. 


JEFFREY WILLS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


5See F. Münzer, Cacus der Rinderdieb (Basel 1911). However, the connection of 
Cacus and Theocritus Polyphemus is certainly less direct and operates partly through 
the mediation of Virgil’s Cyclops. Perhaps worth noting is the customary setting of the 
oKUos with the Cyclops as much as with Heracles: Eur. Cyc. 256, 390, 411, 555; Ly- 
cophron 660 (recalling Od 9.345f. — the only place Homer uses KtoouBtov outside the 
Eumaeus episode). 

?"Now a scholar-poet could con and compare texts; pluck a üraE out of Homer 
and define it in a context of his own making." W. Clausen, GRBS 5 (1964) 183. 


ON PETRONIUS 


4.4 nunc pueri in scholis ludunt, iuvenes ridentur in foro, et quod utro- 
que turpius est, quod quisque perperam (di? dicit, in senectute con- 
fitert non vult. © 


Instead of confiteri something is needed corresponding to perdenda fa- 
teri in Hor. Ep. 2.1.84 vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus et quae/ 
imberbes didicere senes perdenda fateri. So E. Courtney (BICS 17 
[1970] 65), proposing confiteri (non iam tenendum esse) non vult or 
the like. znfit?ari non vult reads better. 


14.1 mihi plane placet emere, quamvis nostrum sit quod agnoscimus, et 
parvo aere recuperare potius thesaurum quam in ambiguam litem 
descendere. 


The object in question was a tunic, tunzcula. "Although what we recog- 
nize is ours" is scarcely sense. Editors put a comma after sz, but quod 
agnoscimus taken separately has no sense at all, and what does nostrum 
agree with? I suspect that quod agnoscimus is an intrusion and that the 
original text was quamvis nostra sit. 


15.2-3 advocati tamen . . . flagitabant uti apud se utraque deponeren- 
tur ac postero die iudex querellam inspiceret. neque enim res 
tantum quae viderentur in controversiam esse sed longe aliud 
quaeri, (quod) in utraque parte scilicet latrocinii suspicio ha- 
beretur. 


Fraenkel wished to delete quaeri. Alternatively: sed longe aliud quaeri 
(debere, quod) in sqq. 


25.4 Iunonem meam iratam habeam si umquam me meminerim 
virginem fuisse. 


What is the subjunctive memznerim doing? Change to memineram, a 
hyperbole. The time when Quartilla could remember her virginity was 
so remote that it never existed. 


26.7 venerat iam tertius dies, id est expectatio liberae cenae, sed tot 
vulneribus confossis fuga magis placebat quam quies. 


The passage has been much discussed. On cenae I say only that I find it 
impossible to take it otherwise than as a reference to the coming dinner 
with Trimalchio in view of what immediately follows: Agamemnon's 
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slave comes along with word of the wonderful things in store. His ques- 
tion quid? vos nescitis hodie apud. quem fiat? is not to be understood as 
implying that Encolpius and the others did not know who the host was 
to be— obviously they did; quem = quem (qualem) vtrum. So they put 
their woes aside and start preparing for the occasion. 

fuga... quies is clearly out of line, since no dinner-party, let 
alone Trimalchio's could qualify as quzes. nihil for fuga removes the 
anomaly, but there is a less drastic solution: aut for quam. They felt 
more like getting away or just resting than social activity. 

That zd est . . . cenae is an interpolation seems quite improbable. 
The words are now needed to explain magis. 


39.13 sic orbis vertitur tamquam mola, et semper aliquid maiz facit, ut 
homines aut nascantur aut pereant. 


Heinsius’ aliquid anomali is much better than later conjectures; cf. 55.3 
quod non expectes ex transverso fit. But possibly aliquid (boni 
aut) mali. 


47.1-5 eiusmodi fabulae vibrabant cum Trimalchio intravit et detersa 
fronte unguento manus lavit spatioque minimo interposito “ig- 
noscite mihi" inquit, "amici, multis iam diebus venter mihi non 
respondit. nec medici se inveniunt. . . alioquin circa stomachum 
mihi sonat, putes taurum. itaque si quis vestrum voluerit sua re 
causa facere, non est quod illum pudeatur. nemo nostrum solide 
natus est. ego nullum puto tam magnum tormentum esse quam 
continere. hoc solum vetare ne lovis potest. rides, Fortunata, 
quae soles me nocte desomnem facere? nec tamen in triclinio ul- 
lum vetuo facere quod se iuvet, et medici vetant continere. vel si 
quid plus venit, omnia foras parata sunt: aqua, lasani et cetera 
minutalia. 


As the text stands, when Trimalchio asks his guests’ pardon for 
having left them (41.9 ab hoc ferculo Trimalchzo ad lasanum surrexit), 
his excuse is that his bowels have not moved for many days past. In what 
follows sua re causa facere, or whatever reading is preferred, is generally 
understood as a euphemism for "defecate." Yet an invitation to the 
party to do this in the dining-room is intrinsically outrageous and 
plainly negatived by vel sz quzd plus venit. Down to that point the pas- 
sage concerns wind. But the point of departure is missing and must be 
supplied. Trimalchio's reappearance, I imagine, was signalized by a 
tremendous fart, magno cum crepitu pepedit vel sim. What could be 
more characteristic, dramatic, artistically satisfying? For this he apolo- 
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gizes, offering the excuse of constipation. The missing words therefore 
preceded zgnosczte and they give point to those they follow, spattoque 
minimo interposito, point which is quite lacking in the existing text. 


47.9-10 ego putabam petauristarios intrasse et porcos, sicut in circulis 
mos est, portenta aliqua facturos; sed Trimalchio expectatione 
discussa "quem" inquit "ex eis vultis in cenam statim fieri? 


Nothing in the narrative explains the words petaurzstarios intrasse et. 
Only the entrance of the three pigs has been mentioned. Perhaps these 
words are an interpolation deriving from 58.11 and 60.2. 

The suspense was not dissipated until Trimalchio spoke, so that in 
logic we should read expectationem discussit: "quem" inquit. 


51.6 postquam negavit, iussit illum Caesar decollari: quza enim, si sci- 
tum esset, aurum pro luto haberemus. 


quia enim (see TLL 5. 2.573.56ff.) is frequent in comedy, but normally 
in answer to a question, the only exceptions being Ter. Phorm. 332 and 
Novius 62 Ribbeck. In the classical period the combination is found 
only here, where nobody can say it nay. But quzd enim? would fit very 
well. Cf. 74.13 contra Trimalchio “quid enim?” inquit. “ambubata non 
meminit, sed de machina illam sustuli and 67.10 below. quid in the 
notes of W. B. Sedgwick’s school edition is evidently a mistake for quza. 


67.5 applicat se illi toro in quo Scintilla Habinnae discumbebat uxor. 


There is probably an interpolation here, as Fraenkel thought (contra 
M. Coccia, Le znterpolazzonz in Petronzo [1973] 83; but see n. 310); it is 
much more likely to be uxor than Scintilla. 


67.9 inde duo crotalia protulit et Fortunatae in vicem consideranda de- 
dit et "domini" inquit "mei beneficio nemo habet meliora." "quid?" 


inquit Habinnas. "excatarissasti me ut tibi emerem fabam vitream. 


quid? is normally, perhaps invariably (cf. “A Note on Stat. Slv. 5.2.8." 
Forthcoming in HSCPh 91 [1987 ]), followed by a question. Also it is out 
of place here. Read quid (enzm)? 


77.1 tu dominam tuam de rebus illis fecisti. 


Variously translated, but probably “you got a slavemistress for yourself 
("ton tyran" Ernout) from these possessions." Fortunata had married 
for money. 


80.9 cum fortuna manet, vultum servatis, amici; 
cum cecidit, turpi vertitis ora fuga. 
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For cum read dum (Jahn). vultum is rather odd; friends who cease to be 


friends change more than their countenances. cultum (cf. OLD cultus 
l1[a]y 


82.4 cum deinde vultu atque ipsa trepidatione mendacium prodidissem, 
ponere iussit arma et malo cavere. despoliatus ergo, im(m)o 
praecisa ultione retro ad deversorium tendo. 


immo is entirely out of place. Encolpius had been robbed and his venge- 
ance nipped in the bud by the loss of his sword. Perhaps nummo; the 
brigand would naturally take his money. For the singular see OLD 
nummus 5. omni (Scriverius) acknowledged the problem. 


89 vv. 13-4 hoc ad fata compositus Sinon 
firmabat. 


fata is certainly wrong and furta (Buecheler) may be right. I slightly 
prefer fzcta. 


89 vv. 38-40 dat cauda sonitum, liberae ponto iubae 
consentiunt luminibus, Tfulmineumf iubar 
incendit aequor sibilisque undae fremunt. 


ponto Puteolanus: pontum codd. For the unmetrical fulmzneum, ig- 
neum (Dousa) would seem preferable to alienum (Norden). F may come 
from the preceding s and ulmin pick up lumin. In any case the comma 
should follow consentiunt. luminibus — oculis is needed with what 
comes after and makes no sense with what goes before. ponto consen- 
tiunt = pariter cum ponto refluunt. 


89 vv. 44-7 parvulas illi manus 
ad ora referunt, neuter auxilio sibi, 
uterque fratri: transtulit pietas vices 
morsque ipsa miseros mutuo perdit metu. 


Laocoon's sons did not die of fright surely (cf. Virg. den. 2.214f.). 
Death was their escape from terror, the terror each felt on his brother's 
behalf. For perdit read solvuit?. 


92.5 siccatoque avide poculo negat sibi umquam aczdzus fuisse. 


“Je n'ai jamais eu journée plus amère” (Ernout). A strange expression 
and not particularly relevant. Burman (both editions) quotes avedzus 
fuisse from an anonymous source, but adds: “id est, numquam magis 
sitiisse." The suspicion occurred to me that avidzus is a misprint for art- 
dius; and this, as Professor Bodel has pointed out, is in Anton’s note 
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(1781), likewise attributed to an anonymous, evidently the same as Bur- 
man’s. It is certainly right. 


93.1 vile est quod licet, et animus errore laetus znzurzas diligit. 


laetus Graevius: lentus codd. iniurias, variously rendered ‘folly’, ‘le 
fruit défendu’, ‘Unzulassigkeiten’, etc., referring to the articles of exotic 


luxury in the following verses, should become znsanzas; cf. OLD tnsania 
2[b]. 


96.4 ego autem alternos opponebam foramini oculos iniuriaque 
Eumolpi velut quodam cibo me replebam advocationemque com- 
mendabam. 


Read commodabam (P). Encolpius, safely ensconced behind the door, 
ironically proffers his services as intercessor (cf. 110.6 et perzclttantrum 
advocatus et praesentis concordiae auctor) to the hard-pressed 
Eumolpus. Buecheler' objection, "advocationem commodare tam- 
quam otiosus spectator non apte dici videtur qui iniuria alterius delec- 
tatur," goes wide, since Eumolpus could not see Encolpius' enjoyment. 


100.2 haec ut ?nfra fiduciam posui fraudavique animum dissidentem, 
coepi somnum obruto tunicula capite mentiri. 


intra (ed. Tornaesiana in marg.) is seldom noticed, but is in Ernout's 
text, perhaps by mistake, since he has no critical note. It makes better 
sense than znfra: “made these points short of confidence," i.e., without 
full confidence. Note the adverbial use in Apul. Met. 2.8 accede itaque 
hospitium fiducia. 


108.4 aderat interpellanti mercennarius comes et unus alterque infirmis- 
simus vector, solacia magis litis quam virium auxilia. 


“Un appui morale pour notre cause" Ernout. This seems to be the only 
classical example of solacium = auxilium (not always moral), for which 
see Souter, Glossary of Later Latin s.v., Luetjohann's index verborum 
et locutionum to Sidonius, who also has consolatzo in the same sense (cf. 
Phoenix 36 [1982] 351), and cf. Apul. Met. 2.25 desolatus ad cadaveris 
solacium, 3.7 assistendi solacium, 7.19 salutis . . . solacium. 


118.5 praeterea curandum est ne sententiae emineant extra corpus ora- 
tionis expressae, sed intexto vestibus colore niteant. 


“Ut zntexti vestibus colores non male Iacobsius nisi quod velut praesta- 
bat" Buecheler. velut is more likely to have dropped out before vestibus. 
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119 vv. 19-21 heu, pudet effari perituraque prodere fata. 
Persarum ritu male pubescentibus annis 
surripuere viros exsectaque viscera ferro 
in venerem fregere. 


Facta (Burman) for the nonsensical fata is elementary. peritura, also 
nonsense, is less easily remedied. praefanda? “viros i.e. virilitatem" 
Müller ed. 1, rightly, except that the plural in such expressions is with- 
out example (cf. OLD vir l[e]). Perhaps virum desectaque; cf. Aetna 
268 desecto surgant faenilia campo, also Apul. Met. 1.13 virila deseca- 
mus. 


-119 vv. 27-33 ecce Afris eruta terris 
citrea mensa greges servorum ostrumque renidens 
ponitur ac maculis imitatur vilius aurum, 
quae sensum trahat. hoc sterile ac male nobile lignum 
turba sepulta mero circumvenit, omniaque orbis 
praemia correptis miles vagus esurit armis. 
ingeniosa gula est. 


30-32 seem extraneous, the product of some twaddler. "non video quo 
iure citrus, quae sit inter arbores frugiferas, sterilis dicatur" Heinsius. 
Add that quae sensum trahat is flatulence and omniaque . . . armis an 
interruption. sepulta mero may be a calque from 89 v. 56 inter sepultos 
Priamidas nocte et mero (cf. Prop. 3.11.56 and my Propertiana ad 
loc.). 


119 vv. 49-52 quare tam perdita Roma 
ipsa sui merces erat et sine vindice praeda. 
praeterea gemino deprensam gurgite plebem 
faenoris ingluvies ususque exederat aeris. 


ingluvies Palmerius: zlluvzes codd. tam should be iam (ed. Tornaesiana 
in marg.). ipsa sui merces erat will bear explaining. Rome, i.e., her 
wealth, buys Rome, i.e., the Roman populace (venalis populus) which 
rejected Cato. usus aeris is sometimes taken to refer to debt, which is 
linguistically impossible and almost tautologous after faenoris inglu- 
vies. The natural complement to usurious greed is reckless extrava- 
gance, so fusus suggests itself, though this, like fuszo, is a rare word, 
cited from Varro, Ps.- Ambrose, and CGL 2.479.277 xuotc fusio, fusus. 
One meaning of xUotc, found in Alciphron, is ‘squandering’. 
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123 vv. 215-19 arma, cruor, caedes, incendia totaque bella 
ante oculos volitant. ergo pulsata tumultu 
pectora perque duas scinduntur territa causas. 
huic fuga per terras, illi magis unda probatur 
et patria pontus iam tutior. 


tumultu would be the better for an epithet and ergo is highly expenda- 
ble. Since tumultus here refers to terror, I favour aegro; cf. Sil. 16.666 


aegros simulat . . . timores. 
causas is difficult. mentes, "intentions" (OLD mens 7[a]) might 
have been expected. Professor J. P. Sullivan suggests duos. . . cursus, 


comparing Ov. Met. 9.152 in cursus animos varios abit!" 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


! T am grateful to my colleague, Professor J. P. Bodel, for his assistance, especially bib- 
liographical. 


FIVE NOTES ON TACITUS, AGRICOLA 


The following editions are referred to: Furneaux-Anderson 
(1922); Delz (1983). 


2.1. legimus, cum Aruleno Rustico Paetus Thrasea, Herennio Senecioni 
Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, capitale fuisse, neque in ipsos modo auc- 
tores sed in libros quoque eorum saevitum. 


It is indeed strange that Tacitus should refer to a written authority 
(like the acta senatus or the acta diurna) for events so well known and so 
recent. Most scholars, however, have tolerated legemus (either as 
present or as perfect), but not Lipsius, whose emendation vidimus has 
been revived and supported by J. Delz in Mus. Helv. 27 (1970) 236. Delz 
explains the corruption by supposing that the first letter of the word was 
left for the rubricator to fill in, and that a copyist, confronted by zd:- 
mus, wrote legimus (suggested by the mention of authors and books). A 
similar explanation would apply even better, I think, to scimus, since c 
and g are constantly confused. 


15.2. singulos sibi olim reges fuisse, nunc binos imponi, e quibus legatus 
in sanguinem, procurator in bona saeviret. . . . alterius manum centu- 
riones, alterius servos vim et contumelias miscere. 


The complaints of the Britons about the /egatus and the procura- 
tor. 

manum is the paradosis; manus has little support. Yet it has been 
usual to adopt the latter in the sense of ‘tools,’ but in the passages 
quoted by the commentators the word means 'hands.' However manum 
(‘band,’ ‘troop’) is likewise unconvincing. Delz tentatively suggests 
nomine. Surely an easier change would be (zn) manu, ‘under the con- 
trol of,’ a phrase used eight times by Tacitus (passages quoted by Ger- 
ber-Greef, Lexicon Taciteum [Lipsiae 1903] 810a). 


19.4. divortia itinerum et longinquitas regionum indicebatur, ut civita- 
tes proximis hibernis in remota et avia deferrent. ' 


Among the abuses involved in the requisitioning of grain was the 
requirement that it be delivered at a great distance. 

proximis hibernis is not convincingly explained either as conces- 
sive ablative absolute or as ablative of separation with deferrent. It 
seems easy to alter proximis to proximae. | 
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44.2. decentior quam sublimior fuit [sc. Agricola]. nihil zmpetus in 
vultu; gratia oris supererat. 


"Nothing passionate, impetuous, vehement," Furneaux-Ander- 
son. Like A. A. Lund (CQ 32 [1982] 179), I do not believe that this is a 
possible meaning of zmpetus. Emendation is necessary (although Lund's 
own proposal is not worth recording). I suggest zmpat (or) ss, 1.e., im- 
peratoris: 'no txace of the commander-in-chief' who had won such glory 
in Britain; this follows naturally on sublimior, ‘imposing.’ "Silbenaus- 
fall [gehórt] zu den Charakteristika der Hersfeldensis-Überlieferung." 
(R. Till, Gnom. 42 [1970] 678). 


44.4. filia atque uxore superstitibus potest videri etiam beatus incolumi 
dignitate, florente fama, salvis adfinitatibus et amicitiis futura effugisse. 


The divorce of filia . . . superstitibus from the following ablatives 
absolute is very awkward. Two remedies have been proposed: (1) trans- 
pose that phrase to follow either fama or amicitiis; (2) delete it (a sug- 
gestion of Delz); but the sentiment is very convincing: "it was an element 
in Agricola’s happiness that he did not outlive those who were dearest to 
him," Furneaux- Anderson. Better than either of these, I suggest, is a 
third alternative; superstitibus (obit); potest etc.; etiam then intro- 
duces a second element in his happiness, parallel to the first. In chapters 
43-45 most editors recognize a number of lacunae in the text; I believe 
that here we have another. 


W.S. WATT 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


MIMESIS IN GREEK HISTORICAL THEORY 


Mimeszs, which can be literally translated as “imitation,” though 
that is often unhelpful, has a wide range of technical meanings in the 
world of ancient literary criticism. To begin with, there is the imitation 
of model authors practised by students of rhetoric in order to master the 
virtues of good style, but this is not the concern of my paper. More im- 
portantly, mzmesis is used to describe what an artist or poet does in cre- 
ating his work. Plato uses it in this way, saying that the artist or poet 
“imitates” phenomena of the real world in his work, and that the poet 
“imitates” in a special sense when he impersonates a character, as in 
drama. For Plato, such mimesis cannot capture reality, because that 
resides only in his Forms, so that it remains mere counterfeit, but Aris- 
totle, who also uses mimesis of the process and product of art and po- 
etry, disagreed with Plato about the question of reality. He claimed that 
poetry represented a universal truth, and distinguished it from history 
in this respect.! 

This use of mzmeszs in poetry and the arts is well known. What is 
not well known is the use of mimesis to describe what the historian does 
in creating his history. In spite of Aristotle's expressed distinction be- 
tween poetry and history (based on the distinction between mimetic and 
non-mimetic literature), by the first century B.c. at the latest, and prob- 
ably much earlier, history was being described as an imitative art. This 
has not been generally appreciated, nor has the evidence been properly 
assembled to establish the meaning of mzmeszs in historical theory. The 
use of the word by the third century s.c. writer, Duris of Samus, who is 
the one author who has been detected using it in an historical context, is 
treated in isolation, without knowledge of the rest of the evidence. So 
that it is said: 


There appears to be no evidence for the use of the word as a technical 
term in historical theory in any other author but Duris,* 


! See C. O. Brink, "Tragic History and Aristotle's School," PCPS 6 (1960) 14-19, 
for the distinction between poetry and history. D. A. Russell, Criticism in Antiquity 
(London 1981) surveys the principal meanings of mimesis in literary theory, 99-113. An- 
cient critics could use the word in a variety of senses. For example, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, one of the writers discussed in this paper, uses it of the imitation of model 
authors (see his On Imitation) and of the imitation of the real world, which is a desirable 
literary technique, and is the subject of this paper. 

*F. W. Walbank, Polybius (California 1972) 36, n. 18. 
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and the meanings proposed for mzmeszs are inadequate as a result. This 
has led to special confusion in the discussion of the nature of ‘tragic 
history’, where Duris mimesis plays a key role. Even where the other 
evidence does present itself, as is the case in the quite recent and quite 
specialised commentary on the essay by Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 
Thucydides, in which mimesis is clearly used to describe the writing of 
history, the implications of the word remain unexplored.*. Mimesis 
needs to be more widely recognised as a technical term in ancient histor- 
ical theory and its meaning needs to be more precisely defined by proper 
assemblage of the most relevant evidence. 

I begin with the author of the essay on Thucydides mentioned 
above, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, writing in the first century B.c., who 
provides us with clear evidence of the use of the term and its meaning.? 
In his ad Pompeium Geminum 18 (776) he says plainly that the ‘imita- 
tion of characters and emotions’ (n8@v r£ kai rra8àv utqpmotq) is one of the 
virtues of historical prose style, adding that Herodotus was better at the 
imitation of characters and Thucydides at the imitation of emotions.? 
This is a clear case of mimesis as a technical term in historical theory. Its 
meaning is revealed in Dionysius' other technical uses of the term, one 
of which occurs in his essay on Thucydides mentioned above (45). 
There, in spite of his earlier remark that Thucydides excelled in the 
imitation of emotion, he criticises him for occasional lapses of imitation 
in respect of both character and emotion. His criticism concerns the 
speeches in Thucydides. Dionysius is provoked by some of the argu- 
ments in some of the speeches which he considers inappropriate for the 
characters who are delivering them and the circumstances in which they 
find themselves. For example, he argues (44-45) that it was inappro- 
priate that Pericles should be portrayed reprimanding the Athenians 
for their outburst of anger against him (Thuc. 2.60-65). That went 
against the rule that the historian should create arguments ‘appropriate 
to the events, the characters, the circumstances and all other relevant 


3See below, 11 ff. 

tW. K. Pritchett, Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Thucydides (California 1975) 
129, on chapter 45. 

5On Dionysius, see S. F. Bonner, Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Cambridge 1939) 
and G. M. A. Grube, The Greek and Roman Critics (Toronto 1965) 207-30. For the 
translations of Dionysius that follow, and translations of other authors in this paper, I 
have used Loeb translations where available, adapting them where they seem unsatisfac- 
tory. Where unavailable, I have used my own. 

8For the meanings of ethos and pathos, see Grube (n. 5 above) 291-92, and DH, 
de Lysta, 19. 
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factors’ (TOTS TIPAYHAOLV . . . rtpoor|kovta Kai rois TIPOOWTLOLS kai roiq 
Katpoic Kai roig GAAOIG áraoiv). Pericles should have been made to 
mollify them, as would have been appropriate for one who was like a 
defendant in a trial, in danger of deposition and worse. He sums up: 


This would have been the proper procedure for a historian who sought to 
imitate reality (toUto yàp Nv rnpértov tH pugueto8at BouAopévo ouyypa- 
ei triv aAnGetav). 


Mizmesis is clearly used here as a technical term in historical theory and 
it is achieved by observance of the rule of propriety of argument in com- 
posing speeches. 

Dionysius goes on to discuss improprieties of style in the speeches 
of Pericles (Thuc. 2.60-65) and Hermocrates (Thuc. 6.77-80), using 
the same standard as he applied to argument and drawing attention to 
embellishments of style which he considers quite inappropriate for the 
public assemblies in which they were delivered (49, 50). He cites elabo- 
rate figures of speech, like the following paronomasiai: 


un $povijuari pOvov GAAG kai Katagpovruatt (46) 
oU A£ovtivoua Boúàsoða KaToiKioat GAA’ Huae uàAAov é£oikícat (48) 


and calls them “frigid, not conveying emotion (Ttá80Q) but artificiality” 
(48). Since impropriety lies at the heart of the failure of mimesis in argu- 
ment above, this stylistic impropriety must also be a failure of mzmeszs 
in style, both contributing to the failure of mimesis overall. 

‘Dionysius’ "imitation of reality" in his essay on Thucydides encom- 
passes his 'imitation of character and emotion' referred to in his letter to 
Pompeius Geminus. It was the character of Pericles that Thucydides 
failed to imitate by using inappropriate arguments in the speech he 
wrote for Pericles. He did not sound like a man in danger of his life. 
And it is the emotions of Pericles and Hermocrates that he failed to 
imitate by using inappropriate language in their speeches. This is made 
quite plain in Dionysius’ explicit reference to lack of pathos at 48. 
Dionysius' view on Thucydides seems to be that he does excel in the imi- 
tation of emotion, as he said in his letter to Pompeius Geminus and ad- 
mits even in the course of the essay in question, but there are occasional 
lapses. 

The meaning of mimests in history is the recreation of reality, en- 
compassing recreation of both character and emotion. In real life, men 
like Pericles, in danger of their lives, do not reprimand their "jury." 
Neither should they do so in literature. In real life, men conveying emo- 
tion do not employ elaborate figures of speech (or so Dionysius be- 
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lieved). Neither should they do so in literature. The means by which the 
recreation of life is to be achieved is the observance of the rule of propri- 
ety, based on observation of what men do in real life. It will emerge that 
ancient literary critics are unanimous in this definition of historical mt- 
mesis, even though they may differ in their subjective estimates of the 
level of mzmeszs the various historians achieved. 

The reason why Dionysius connects propriety of argument and 
style so closely with imitation of life in history is that he believes propri- 
ety is a law of nature inherent in all things (De Comp. Verb. 135). It is 
therefore a vital characteristic of life. For example, it 1s inherent in the 
natural speech of ordinary men in real life, in that they normally adapt 
their language to reflect the emotions they feel and the sorts of things 
they are describing. He makes the point thus (De Comp. Verb. 136), 
with particular reference to their order of words: 


Men who are angry or rejoicing, in mourning or in fear, or in some other 
sort of state than an unpleasant one, as when we reflect that there is noth- 
ing that disturbs or aggrieves us, do not employ the same order of words. 


The same men in the same state of mind, when they describe events they 
witness, do not employ the same order of words for all events. 


Thus, when the writer of history adopts the same rule of propriety, 
adapting argument and style to subject matter, he is "imitating" what 
men do in real life, or “imitating” life itself. 

Dionysius is not the only writer, nor the passage on Thucydides the 
only passage, in which mzmes?s is used as a technical term in historical 
theory. In his work, On Sublimity 22.1, with reference to the histories of 
Herodotus and Thucydides in particular, the literary critic called 
Longinus? says that "imitation of the effects of nature" is achieved by 
the best writers, who imitate what men do in real life and adapt the 
language of their characters in speeches to the emotions those charac- 
ters are experiencing. This is the same sort of mzmeszs as in Dionysius, 
and is similarly achieved by adapting order of thought and word. 
Longinus says: 


Just as people who are really angry or frightened or worried or who are 
carried away from time to time by jealousy or any other feelings — there 
are countless emotions, more than one can say — often put forward one 
point and then spring off to another with various illogical interpolations, 


"On Longinus, see Grube (n. 5 above) 340-53. 
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and then wheel round again to their original position, while, under the 
stress of their excitement, like a ship before a veering wind, they lay their 
thoughts and words first on one tack then another, and keep altering the 
natural sequence into innumerable variations —so, too, the best prose 
writers by the use of inversions imitate the effects of nature for the same 
effect (oUTa Tapa toic apiotoic cuyypadgüUoct Sia vv üngepBarov Å 
uiuo Eni tà The púoewg Epya mépetat). 


Longinus then offers the speech of Dionysius of Phocaea (Her. 6.11) as 
an example of such mzmeszs. He points out that Dionysius’ fear is re- 
flected in the transposition of ‘men of Ionia’ from the beginning of the 
speech to after the statement of his fear, which was overwhelming him. 
He also transposes his explanations of why the men must face hardship 
to before his statement that they must face hardship. This confused 
thought order ‘imitated’ the sort of language a person would use in real 
life if he were faced with such a fear as that faced by Dionysius of Pho- 
caea. In this way Herodotus 'imitated' nature, or the effects of nature. 
This sort of mzmeszs is the same as that described by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, with a slight variation of terminology, where 'reality' is re- 
placed by 'the effects of nature'. They share a common view of historical 
mimesis, even though they make different judgements about the degree 
of mimesis that can be detected in Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Dionysius uses mzmeszs of Thucydides’ speeches, Longinus of both 
Herodotus’ and Thucydides’ speeches, that is, of speeches in history in 
general. They both also use it of lawcourt speeches. In his essay on Ly- 
sias, Dionysius says Lysias is the example par excellence of a speechwri- 
ter who ‘imitated life’ in his speeches. The student who wishes to become 
an ‘imitator of nature’ (bUOEWC LNT) is encouraged to follow Lysias 
in his choice and order of words, because Lysias imitated the natural 
way of speaking employed by the ordinary man when composing his 
speeches.? In his essay on Isaeus, comparing him with Lysias, he com- 
ments: 


Any reader of Lysias’ narratives would suppose that no art or dishonesty 
had gone into their composition, but that they are written in accordance 
with nature and truth. He would not know that this illusion is itself the 
product of an art whose greatest achievement was to imitate nature 
(puurjoao8ai tv oüoiv).? 


5DH, de Lysia, 8. Cp. 4. 
?Ibid, de Isaeo, 16. 
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This amounts to an imitation of character rather than emotion. In one 
of his speeches Lysias produced "the original type of young, ordinary, 
retiring citizen, differing in no way from the well known reality." !? 

Longinus does not differentiate between historical and rhetorical 
mimesis, either. He detected mimesis in Herodotus’ speech for Diony- 
sius of Phocaea and explained it as a product of an arrangement of 
words and thoughts proper to the emotion being portrayed, especially 
through the use of inversions of thought. Previous to that, in the same 
work and virtually the same section, On Sublimity 18, he described mi- 
mesis in the orator Demosthenes, and that was also produced by certain 
figures of speech, not inversions this time, but the figure of speech of 
question and answer. The effect of this, once more, was vividness. He 
Says: 


For emotion is always more telling when it seems not to be premeditated 
by the speaker but to be born of the moment; and this way of questioning 
and answering oneself ‘imitates’ spontaneous emotion (pipgitat TOU 
rráBouq TO Ertikaipov). 


Here we are clearly dealing with Dionysius’ t&v rta8óv pipNois referred 
to in his letter to Pompeius. Mimesis, as Dionysius showed, involved pro- 
priety of argument as well as style, but it 1s to be expected that in works 
of literary criticism which concentrate on style, like Longinus’, it will be 
stylistic propriety that will be uppermost. In fact, most of the passages 
on mimesis still to be discussed will concern only stylistic propriety, but 
it must be kept in mind that mzmeszs can cover argument as well. 
These passages from Dionysius and Longinus call for imitation of 
character and emotion in history, but they are concerned only with 
speeches. What of historical narrative and description, where the histo- 
rian was dealing with writing that did not involve impersonation of the 
character and emotions of the historical character experiencing them? 
This too, the answer may be given, involved mzmeszs through observ- 
ance of the rule of propriety. Longinus offers an example of narrative 
description which he says failed to produce the required effect of mime- 
sis, and this mimesis turns out to be the same sort of mimesis examined 
hitherto, namely, the mimesis that consists in observance of the rule of 
propriety, of the stylistic kind. He says Theopompus failed to "imitate 
nature" (wuetoSa tv ... $UGIlV) in his narrative description of the 
gifts sent to the Persian King for his descent into Egypt (On Sublemity, 


"Ibid, de Isaeo, 15. 
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43). The historian’s failure of imitation consisted in the choice of words, 
which were inappropriate for the subject matter, in that they were too 
vulgar for such a magnificent display. Theopompus had used common 
words like ‘bags and spices and sacks’ (toUc 8uAakouq kai Ta áptüpata 
Kai Ta cakkia) which, says Longinus, were more appropriate to a cook- 
shop than a royal description of the King's gifts. Such impropriety rep- 
resented a failure to imitate nature because nature herself always ob- 
served propriety: 


One ought not in elevated passages to have recourse to what is sordid or 
contemptible, except under the pressure of extreme necessity, but the 
proper course is to suit the words to the dignity of the subject and thus 
imitate nature, the artist that created man. Nature did not place in full 
view our dishonourable parts nor the drains that purge our whole frame, 
but as far as possible concealed them, and, as Xenophon says, thrust their 
channels into the furthest background, for fear of spoiling the beauty of 
the whole figure. (43.5) 


Longinus again reveals here his common bond with Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus. Both believed that propriety was a law of nature inherent in 
all things, and both based their demands for imitation in history writing 
on this belief. Mzmeszs in history amounted to observance of that law of 
nature in literature. 

In this case, as in others, one sort of imitation implied others. 
While the historian could imitate nature by observing propriety, he was 
also at the same time imitating real life, insofar as men in real life, in 
their ordinary speech, observed the rule or propriety in a similar way. 
The effect of such mzmesis could be ethical or pathetic, depending on 
whether it involved representation of character or emotion. So mimesis 
of nature and life involved mimesis of character and emotion. This sort 
of mimesis was required of both rhetoric and history, and, within his- 
tory, of both speeches and narrative, in the first of which the character 
and emotion belonged to the speaker, and in the second of which the 
character and emotion belonged to the historian himself. To take the 
passage of Theopompus as an example, the character and emotion ap- 
propriate to the subject matter was that of an observer wondering at the 
magnificence of what he saw laid out before him, and the rule of propri- 
ety demanded that this wonder be ‘imitated’ in the description the 
writer gave of that magnificence. The same rule of propriety had to be 
observed, whether the wonder was that of a persona in the history or of 
the historian himself. This, then, is some indication of what is involved 
in historical mimesis. E 
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Prose writing could be even more directly imitative than this, how- 
ever. Longinus says that in his speech against Meidias Demosthenes 
“does just the same as the aggressor” in describing an act of aggression, 
that is, he ‘mimics’ the act in his writing. The mzmes:s is again achieved 
by stylistic means, especially the use of asyndeta and repetition, which 
mimic the repeated, abrupt, and sharp violence of the blows struck by 
the aggressor. This mimicry is evident even in translation (On Subi., 
20.2): 


. . . by his gesture, his looks, his voice, when he strikes to insult, when he 
strikes like an enemy, when he strikes with his fists, when he strikes you 
like a slave. 


Demosthenes does just the same as the aggressor, he belabours the 
minds of the audience with blow after blow. This sort of writing 1s 
clearly within the bounds of mimesis of the sort involving propriety. The 
style proper to a description of violence is one that imitates the act of 
violence. Mimicry like this was required of rhetoric by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus as well as Longinus, and it was characteristically grounded in 
observance of the rule of propriety. For instance, in the passage on pro- 
priety in the work on composition (De Comp. Verb. 136), Dionysius says 
that men in real life tend to observe propriety and “mimic” or "imitate" 
the events they describe: 


The same men in the same state of mind, when they describe the events 
they happen to take part in, do not employ the same arrangement of 
words for all events, but they become imitators of the events, even in 
point of arrangement of words, doing nothing artfully but being led to 
this naturally. 


Men in real life use language proper to the events they describe, and 
good poets and orators, says Dionysius, should do likewise (De Comp. 
Verb. 137): 


Observing this, the good poet and orator must be an imitator of the 
events he describes, not only in his choice of words, but in his arrange- 
ment of them. 


We might add, by extension, since Dionysius elsewhere applies this the- 
ory of mimesis both to rhetoric and to history, for example in his essays 
on Lysias and Thucydides, that writers of history could also be included 
in this rule. 

Dionysius clarifies what he means by this rhetorical and poetic, 
and probably also historical, mzmeszs by a poetic example from Homer. 
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He says that Homer’s description of the labour of Sisyphus was a mme- 
sis of events in that the long syllables predominating in his chosen vo- 
cabulary ‘imitate’ the arduous effort Sisyphus had to make in rolling his 
stone uphill, an effect enhanced by a predominance of one or two sylla- 
ble words and the contrivance of hiatus, as well as other rhythmical de- 
vices.!! Use of language proper to the effort of Sisyphus is the key to the 
mimesis, and such usage, perhaps without the same advantage of rhyth- 
mical manipulation, was well within the grasp of the careful writer of 
rhetoric and history. It is, in fact, very similar to the effect achieved by 
Demosthenes in his description of aggression. It seems that mzmeszs ap- 
plied indiscriminately to a very wide range of writing, both prose and 
poetry. Moreover, this use of mimesis to describe the vivid effect 
achieved by observance of propriety was not an invention of the first 
century B.c. Duris of Samus, several centuries before Dionysius, appears 
to be using the compound &kpupeloOat in precisely the same way and of 
precisely the same poet as Dionysius.!? Duris criticised the simile in Iliad 
21.257-262, which compared the flood of the river Scamander to the 
act of garden irrigation, claiming that the comparison was inappro- 
priate, in that the objects of comparison were unequal in dignity; but he 
acknowledged that this escaped the attention of the readers because of 
the mimesis of the act of irrigation (raüta 51a (10) trjv Ev roig KÝNOLG 
ó5payoyíav £kuiueio8at AavOdvei NWQ Tole GvaytyvwoKovtac). An 
examination of the description of the act of irrigation reveals the same 
effects that Dionysius was several centuries later to refer to again as mi- 
mesis. For instance, the effort involved in swinging the mattock in order 
to clear away obstructions is imitated in the balanced phrases of the 
line: l 


XEpol pakéààav éxov, åuápne E éxyata BaAAwv (259) 


the effort being reinforced by homoeoteleuton. The obstruction of the 
large pebbles to the flow of water is also imitated, especially in the run 
over and weighty line: 


TOU HEV TE TIPOPEOVTOS Urtó WHdidec Gnacat 
OxAsUvtal. (260/1) 


" DH, de Comp. Verb., 137ff. Russell (n. 1 above) 54, and Grube (n. 5 above) 219 
both comment on this passage. 

For a balanced view of Duris, R. B. Kebric, In the Shadow of Macedon : Duris 
of Samus. Historia, Einz. Heft 29 (Wiesbaden 1977). For the passage, Jacoby FGH 76 F. 
89. 
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Finally, dactyls and short words imitate the water beginning to run as 
the way is cleared, and eventually outstripping its guide with its acceler- 
ation: 


TÒ SET Oka kareifBóusevov KeAapUZel 
xopà Evi mpoaAet. POavet SE te Kai tov Gyovta. (261/2) 


There is no other obvious explanation of what Duris could mean by mi- 
mesis apart from this. Duris and Dionysius are working within the same 
tradition of Homeric criticism. 

Duris also applied the standard of mimesis to writers of history. In 
a fragment probably taken from the first book of his History and in- 
cluded in his Bibliotheca entry on Theopompus of Chius by Photius of 
Constantinople, Duris criticised the historians Ephorus and Theopom- 
pus for their lack of mimesis in the following words: '* 


Edopoc dé kai Ozónounoq TOV yegvoyuévov rAsiorov àngAe(q8nocov. 
oUTE yàp uiumrjogoqG ugvéAaBov oüó6sgyuíaq oŬŭts rjoovric £v TH opáoai, 
autou dé toU ypádoetv uóvov &rteueArj8nocav. 


Ephorus and Theopompus fell very short of the events. 
They achieved no pipnotc or pleasure in their presentation, 
but cultivated only TÒ ypáoavw. 


The statement has aroused a great deal of controversy about the mean- 
ings of u(unota and "pleasure" and TÒ ypádgiv, so that it may be called 
highly controversial. For the moment, it is the meaning of mimesis that 
concerns us. It has been generally thought to refer to what is called 
"tragic history" which aims to arouse ‘pleasure’ through the representa- 
tion of emotional subject matter. Duris is supposed to have written such 
history himself and demanded it of others." Many have identified 
Duris’ mimesis with the epic and tragic mimesis of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
and some have taken this to extremes, saying that Duris was demanding 
that history take on the restricted subject matter and logically ordered 
plot of Aristotelian tragedy and epic, and produce catharsis through the 


\Stacoby, FGH 76 F. 1. 

"The literature on this brief fragment of Duris is enormous. K. Meister reviews 
the history of the controversy in his Historische Kritik bet Polybios (Wiesbaden 1975) 
109-26. K. Sacks, Polybius on the Writing of History (California 1981) 144-70 also gives 
a summary of the main views. Most recently, see C. W. Fornara, The Nature of History 
in Ancient Greece and Rome (California 1983) 124-54. His comments on Historical Am- 
plification, 134-36, are also relevant, though stylistic matters need to be further empha- 
sised. 
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emotions of pity and fear, as tragedy and epic did.!? The identification 
of Duris’ mzmesis with that of Aristotle's Poetics has the merit of being 
based on a well known technical use of the term, even if Aristotle ex- 
pressly refused to apply it to historical theory. Others have proposed 
meanings for mimesis in Duris that are quite unattested as technical 
terms elsewhere, in any sort of theory.'? But the continuing controversy 
demonstrates the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence produced so far. 
The identification with the mimesis of the Poetics seem to have been 
abandoned, but there is no substitute context offered which might 
clearly establish the precise meaning of mimesis as a technical term in 
historical theory. The interpretations of it amount to mere surmise.” 
This is not to say that the general drift of opinion about its meaning is 
incorrect; it does produce a sensation of life in history. But the means 
whereby the sensation is to be achieved have not been understood. 
There has been a tendency to stress content or organisation as the means 
of its achievement, but this is certainly misleading.!? It seems to me that 
it is propriety, the literary virtue of writing appropriately to the subject 
matter, that is at the heart of Duris’ mzmeszs and the sensation it cre- 
ates, and this is based on the collection of evidence presented in this 
paper, which demonstrates that there is such a well attested meaning of 
the word as a technical term in historical theory. It also should be noted 
that the effect produced by such imitation, as we have seen, is not neces- 
sarily violent emotion. For example, the imitation of character could 


15 These include Schwarz, Scheller, and Strasburger. See Meister (above) 109-12. 

16 These include Ullman, who favoured an Isocratean origin for "tragic history," 
but without pointing to such a use of the term mimesis in Isocrates; Walbank (n. 2 
above), who believed that mimesis in his sense occurred only in Duris and nowhere else; 
Meister, who thought that mimesis meant ‘veracity’, again without a supporting context. 
See Meister, 110-11 for the survey. Fornara (n. 14 above) concentrates on the meaning of 
“pleasure” rather than mimesis and so avoids having to find a parallel usage for mzmeszs, 
but he confesses to the tenuousness of his argument that it implies the effects of reversals 
in history, e.g., 126-27. 

7 Sacks (n. 14 above) accepts the view of Walbank. Fornara (ibid.) says that his 
own view is a "refinement" on that of Walbank: 131, n. 53, though he insists that 
Walbank is too dismissive of the novelty of Duris’ theory, 131-32, and wants to retain 
some relationship with Aristotle's poetic theory, 124. But any close connexion with Aris- 
totle is rejected, 125-26. We are left with no parallel usages of mimesis to support their 
new theories. 

!*Walbank stresses content. He defines mimesis in Duris as a "vivid and emotional 
presentation of events" ( Polybrus 35), produced by a liking for "sensational and emo- 
tional situations" (35 n. 17). He is said to be interested in the “emotional aspect of human 
affairs" (39). Fornara (n. 14 above) stresses organization as well, with his emphasis on the 
reversals of Fortune in history. 
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produce a quiet effect where the character depicted was an ordinary 
young man. The imitation of emotion would lend itself to more col- 
oured emotional effect, but Dionysius can envisage quiet moods lending 
themselves to imitation, as well as the emotions of shock, horror, anger 
and pity. The Homeric imitations of the labours of Sisyphus, and of 
garden irrigation remind one of the possibilities. While the reader 
might have been moved by the description of the flood of the river Sca- 
mander, it is the description of irrigation to which the word mimesis 
applies, and the effect of this was simply the pleasure of having an ordi- 
nary activity recreated in literature. It is wrong to assume automatically 
that Duris has strong emotion in mind when he refers to historical mz- 
mesis. The range of imitative effects is broader than that. They are not 
all “tragic.” 

. If Duris does mean mimesis in the sense familiar to us from Diony- 
sius and Longinus, the ‘writing’ (10 ypadetv) that he says Ephorus and 
Theopompus cultivated ‘exclusively’ (uóvov) must be something that 
produced non-imitative writing. It is likely to be itself a technical term, 
since it is in the company of another technical term, mzmeszs. And there 
is evidence to this effect. Aristotle identifies a "written" prose style (A£- 
EG ypapıkń), which he characterizes as an 'epideictic' style (1) èv OUV 
ETUOELKTIKT] AEELG ypaoiko ám). He says it is suited for reading rather 
than for live delivery.!? He opposes it to the ‘contest’ style (AéEiq 
AYWVLOTIKT]), divided into deliberative and forensic types, which has a 
greater resemblance to real speech and is characterised by figures of 
speech like asyndeton and repetition. He says this is suited for live deliv- 
ery and acting.” The “written” style is technically defined as the epi- 
deictic or “display” style of oratory. This may be at the heart of Duris' 
reference to "writing" in his comment on Ephorus and Theopompus. 

In his work, On Style (223-26), the critic called Demetrius devel- 
oped the distinction Aristotle had made between the “written” and the 
"contest" style.?! In his discussion of the different prose styles of the let- 
ter and the dialogue, he identified the letter style as the "written" style 
and the dialogue style as the "contest" style, using the same terminology 
as Aristotle. The example of the "contest" style he offers is from Plato's 
Euthydemus dialogue and it is characterised by Aristotle's figure of rep- 


I Aristotle, Rhet. 3.12.1; 6. 

2 Tbid., 3.12.1-5, 

2 The date of Demetrius is uncertain. Grube (n. 5 above) puts him in the third 
century B.C. 110-21, but Russell (n. 1 above) puts him in the first, 40. Grube discusses 
this passage from Demetrius on 117. 
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etition, as well as disjointed sentence structure.” The example of the 
“written” style he offers is from Aristotle’s letter to Antipater and it is 
characterised by an extremely artificial word order.? This seems to be 
one of the principal characteristics of the epideictic style, which Aristo- 
tle equates with the “written” style. Demetrius also calls this "written" 
style “epideictic” (225). The real advance Demetrius makes over Aristo- 
tle is that he calls the ‘contest’ style mimesis because of its resemblance 
to natural speech in point of word order. He says that the dialogue style 
“imitates” speech, whereas the letter style does not. Dialogue ‘imitates a 
man speaking off the cuff (6 u£v yàp ueirai aUTOOXESLaTOVTAG), 
whereas the letter ‘is written and is sent in some way as a gift’ (rj 5é 
ypáoerai kai SMpov néurerat tpórtov tiva). The imitative style, he 
says, ‘is not so suited to a written piece as to a contest’ (TO MIL TIKOV OU 
yeagne ottwe oikelov @¢ Gy@voc, olov we Ev TH Euudryo ...). 
‘Such imitative style’, he adds (Eppnveia kai uiunotç) would be suitable 
for an actor rather than ‘written letters’ ( yoa@ouévaic £ruotoAaic). It 
is clear from these quotations that Demetrius is opposing the “contest” 
or “imitative” style of the dialogue to the “written” style of the letter, 
and is thus reproducing the opposition made by Duris before him. It is 
difficult to believe that they are opposing the same words, “writing” and 
"imitation," and yet not employing them in a similar sort of way. In 
fact, the definition of mzmesis in Dionysius and the others has prepared 
us for Demetrius’ definition. At the heart of both their definitions is the 
rule that prose style should imitate natural speech where this is appro- 
priate. It was appropriate in dialogue, so dialogue is imitative, but it 
was less appropriate in the letter. The technical meaning of “writing” in 
Duris must be associated with the "written style" of Demetrius and of 
Aristotle. It seems to be a particular style of writing that may be called 
epideictic and is characterised by artificiality, being a style that no man 
would naturally use in real life, that is, non-imitative style. This is the 
opposite of mzmeszs in the sense discovered in Dionysius and Longinus, 
and it makes sense of the opposition of "imitation" and "writing" in 
Duris. He is saying that Ephorus and Theopompus did not employ an 
imitative style, but wrote exclusively in the artificial, epideictic style. 
In fact, this meaning of “writing” must be in Duris’ mind, since it 
is one of the criticisms of Ephorus and Theopompus he could make that 


?* N.B., especially the repetition of tic v ..... Tic AW... 
3 N.B., for example this word order: 


ei 5è npóq andoac olyetat yao puyàç OUTOS Gore uÅ KaTayeLv, ShAOV We rolOyE 
cic “Alsou KateABeiv Bououévog OUdEic bBdvoc. 
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was fully valid and generally accepted. Ephorus and Theopompus did 
write in a “written” style. Their styles were especially marked by that 
artificiality of word order that Demetrius offers in the letter from Aris- 
totle to Antipater. Not only this, but later critics regularly attacked 
Theopompus in particular for his artificiality of expression. Demetrius 
himself singled out the famous but frigid description of the immorality 
of the court of Philip of Macedon, that they were “men slayers in nature 
but men harlots in lifestyle” and “were called comrades but were in fact 
courtesans” (On Style, 27): 


àvópodóvoi èv trjv odo Óvtec, Avdpondpvol Tov tpórtov rjoav. 
Kai EKAAOUVTO èv éraipot, rjicav è £raipat, 


Demetrius comments on the artificiality of the phrase, especially the use 
of the figures of homoeoteleuton, antithesis, and paronomasia. This was 
typical of some of his stylistic excesses. Demetrius goes on to link this 
artificiality with what amounts to lack of mimesis. He says that, "Anger 
needs no art; in such invectives the wording should be simple, and, in a : 
manner, impromptu.” This is a plea for mimesis of the way men natu- 
rally express their anger. He adds that such artificiality is inappropriate 
for the portrayal of emotions and characters (rtá0got kai r9gor), 
thereby confirming that he is speaking of mzmesis in the sense known to 
us from Dionysius and Longinus. It 1s these same figures of speech that 
lay at the heart of Thucydides' failure of mimesis according to Dionysius 
(p. 468 above). Another critic, Porphyrius, described the artificiality of 
Theopompus' adaptation of Xenophon's account of the conversation 
between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus in the Hellenzca in such a way as to 
suggest that Theopompus failed to adapt the language of his speakers to 
their character and emotions. He may be attacking the impropriety of 
argument as well, though the major impression we have 1s of an attack 
on style. He says: 


The account of the meeting between Pharnabazus and Agesilaus through 
the agency of Apollophanes of Cyzicus and their peace talks with each 
other, which Xenophon described with great charm and most appropri- 
ately for them both (rtpgrtóvtoq àjooiv), Theopompus, in the Eleventh 
Book of his Hellenica, rendered dull and lifeless and empty. In his at- 
tempt to introduce force and elaboration of language through his theft, 
and to make a display (émtdeikvucGat) he seems slow and dragging and 
like one hesitating, destroying the life and energy of Xenophon.” 


4See Jacoby, FGH 115, F. 21. 
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Theopompus failed to observe the rule of stylistic propriety, which was a 
failure of mimesis. The cause of it was his notoriously artificial writing, 
which we recognise as Duris’ “written” style. It was language such as no 
man in real life would ever use, and, more than this, Theopompus ap- 
pears to have used it exclusively and unvaryingly. That means that, even 
if it might capture a mood of immense and solemn dignity, it failed to 
capture or “imitate” the great variety of moods which the historian was 
bound to capture in describing the variety of men’s experiences. It is his 
exclusive use of this non-imitative style that Duris seems to be attacking 
when he said that Ephorus and Theopompus cultivated “only” the writ- 
ten style.” In fact, Dionysius of Halicarnassus attacks the style of Isocra- 
tes, who was the inspiration for Theopompus’ epideictic style, for pre- 
cisely the same inability to capture the manifold variety of human 
character and experience. He says (de Isoc. 13): 


I found the same figures of speech used in all his speeches, so that, al- 
though in many cases the treatment was skilful, the overall effect was 
completely incongruous, because the language did not accord with the 
underlying nature of his characters. 


In all justice, we probably cannot say that the style of Ephorus, whom 
Duris also attacks, was entirely the same as Theopompus’, though he 
had also been inspired by Isocrates. In fact his style lacks show quality 
and is simply pedestrian. But Duris was probably right to imply that he 
never varied his style much, so that this would contribute to his failure 
to imitate, which relied on the variety of language implicit in the ob- 
servance of the rule of propriety.?$ 

There is one final example of the use of the term mimesis as a 
technical term in historical theory that merits attention. This is the 
statement by the first century B.c. historian Diodorus Siculus, on the 


25 The style of Theopompus was uniformly grand. This is the point Dionysius 
made in his letter to Pompeius Geminus 9-10. Even a brief survey of the fragments col- 
lected by Jacoby shows this aspect of his style. Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. 134, attacks the 
style of the pupils of Isocrates, i.e., Ephorus, Theopompus, and others, for this same lack 
of stylistic variation. They employed no other style but the grand one. 

26 See Jacoby, FGH 70, T. 24, 26 on the style of Ephorus. He is implicitly attacked 
for lack of stylistic variation in the passage from Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. 134. It is 
difficult to judge his style overall, since the extant fragments are so meagre, but it shows 
no variety. However, it does not seem so nearly frigid as the style of Theopompus. Per- 
haps Duris can be forgiven for accusing them as a pair for a fault that was more typical of 
Theopompus than Ephorus. They were, after all, closely associated as the pupils of Iso- 
crates and were commonly said to exhibit a similar style derived from his. 
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capacity of written history to 'imitate events'. It is commonly thought 
that the passage in which the statement occurs is attributable to Duris, 
and it is for this reason that I introduce it here (D.S. 20.43):? 


At this point one might censure the art of history, when he observes that 
in life many different actions are consummated at the same time, but 
that it is necessary for those who record them to interrupt the narrative 
and to parcel out different times to simultaneous events contrary to na- 
ture, with the result that, although the actual experience of the events 
contains the truth, yet the written record, deprived of such power, while 
‘Imitating’ the events, falls far short of arranging them as they really were 
(ppeioĝa u£v rà yeyevnuéva, noAU 5& Asíngo8at the aAnBotic 
Ó1a8£o&oq). 


Here the problem is that the means whereby the 'imitation of events' is 
to be achieved is left unclear, so that we must guess at its precise nature. 
The opposition between “imitation” and "truth" suggests that this "imi- 
tation” is not the same as the imitation being pursued in this paper, but 
is the common opposition of “counterfeit” or "second hand reality" to 
“true reality,” which is found in Plato: 


Ttóppo Apa nou toü GAnGotc Á uuum &ori (Rep. 598B) 


LINTAS eióoAou apetije elvat kai tõv GAAwV nepi ov noroŬotv, THe 5° 
aAnGeiac obx árrreo8at (Rep. 600C) 


I am inclined to doubt that it has any special technical sense. If it has, it 
does not seem to have any apparent connexion with the terms used by 
Dionysius and Longinus. The circumstantial evidence does lead us to 
believe that Duris is Diodorus' source for this part of his work. Duris 
wrote about Agathocles, which is Diodorus' subject at this point, and he 
referred to the story of Lamia, which Diodorus tells at 20.41 (cp. Duris 
F. 17). But the evidence is slight, as so often in the business of Quel- 
lenkritik, and in any case the focus of Diodorus' use of "imitation" is 
different from the focus of Duris' use of it in his first fragment. In 
Diodorus "imitation" is opposed to "truth." In Duris' criticism of 
Ephorus and Theopompus, "imitation" is opposed to "writing," and 
that opposition confirms that the meaning of "imitation" is that famil- 
lar to us from Dionysius and Longinus. 

The only objection that can be made to this is that Duris wrote his 
first fragment several centuries before Dionysius and Longinus, and this 
may mean that he uses mzmeszs in history in quite a different sense from 


?'Kebric (n. 12 above) 40 and 77, comments on this passage. 
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them. But this objection is difficult to sustain. There is a continuity in 
the way Duris and Dionysius use mzmesis as a term of poetic theory. 
Their concept of imitative poetry, firmly based on observance of the 
rule of stylistic propriety, is a shared one, if we judge by their criticisms 
of the poetry of Homer. It may have been that this did not apply to their 
concept of imitation in history but several arguments suggest otherwise. 
The first is based on the terminology Duris employs in his criticism of 
Ephorus and Theopompus, which remains similar from Duris to Diony- 
sius and other writers of Dionysius’ day, and suggests that the basic con- 
cept also remains the same. For example, the ‘imitation of events’ 
Miuno TMV yevopévov, formed from the first and second parts of 
Duris comment, is echoed in Dionysius’ uurjcao8at Ta yivouEeva de- 
scription of Homeric poetry.*® The connexion Duris makes between 
"imitation" and “pleasure” is echoed in Dionysius’ commendation in 
Lysias of his ‘pleasure of composition of words, which imitates the ordi- 
nary man’ (f| tfjq ouv0éceoq THV óvouátov HSovy utuouuévna TOV 
idi@tyv).2° Even Duris' use of $páC£giv for stylistic composition can be 
attested in Dionysius.*? His opposition of “imitation” and “writing” can 
be attested in Demetrius. 

These similarities are not accidental but are a product of their 
common heritage. The tradition of literary criticism in which Dionysius 
and Demetrius are writing is a fourth and third century B.c. tradition. 
Demetrius may indeed have actually lived about that time,?! but, along 
with Dionysius, he was in any case deeply indebted to the ideas about 
literature formed in that period by the Peripatetic school under Aristo- 
tle and Tbeophrastus.?? Longinus was a more independent critic, but 
he also shares some of the basic Peripatetic principles of literary criti- 
cism. It was this tradition and this school of thought that was alleged to 
have been an important influence on Duris as well, and he was said to 
have been a pupil of Theophrastus.?? Thus, though the centuries may 
separate them, these writers are united by their common tradition, and 
this explains the similarity of their terminology. They had, of course, 
developed and refined the principles of stylistic criticism set down by 


BDH, de Comp. Verb., 141. 

? Ibid, de Lysza, 18. 

V Ibid, de Isoc., 13. 

3! Grube (n. 5 above) believed that Demetrius’ date was early Hellenistic. See n. 21 
above. : 

32 See Grube (n. 5 above) for the Peripatetic connexions of Demetrius and Diony- 
sius. 

Jacoby, FGH 76, T. 1 and 2. 
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Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their terminology too, but they still 
followed their basic beliefs, one of which was that the chief virtue of 
style was that it should be appropriate to the characters and the subject 
matter in hand (Aristotle Rhet. 3.12.6). Dionysius, Demetrius, and 
Longinus all accept this basic principle, as is clear from the passages 
examined in this paper, where the virtue of propriety lay at the heart of 
mimesis. Moreover, it was passed directly to Dionysius through 
Theophrastus, and this can be seen in passages where Dionysius not only 
quotes Theophrastus but also bases his literary judgements on those of 
Theophrastus. For example, in de Lysza 14 Dionysius quotes Theo- 
phrastus judgement, though he does not agree with it, that Lysias 
aimed at artificiality rather than realism in his speeches. Theophrastus 
was particularly hostile to Lysias use of elaborate figures of speech, 
which he considered inappropriate for the serious types of speech he was 
writing. He says: 


It is inappropriate for a speaker who is concerned with matters of impor- 
tance to indulge in word play and destroy the emotional effect by the 
style. 


Theophrastus upholds the principle of propriety, just as Dionysius does, 
though they differ in their assessment of Lysias' style. Dionysius reveals 
his direct debt to Theophrastus, moreover, when he makes a judgement 
on Isocrates that is very similar to the one Theophrastus made on Ly- 
.. -slas. He says: 


Preciosity is always out of place in serious discussion and in unhappy situ- 
ations, and tends to destroy all sympathy for the speaker. (de Isoc. 12) 


The ‘preciosity’ that he criticises as being inappropriate is the use of the 
same figures of speech criticised in Lysias’ writing by Theophrastus. 
Earlier (de Isoc. 3) Dionysius had drawn attention to Isocrates’ use of 
such figures: 


His use of figures is crude and its effect usually frigid; they are either far 
fetched or inappropriate to their subject matter. 


He cites Theophrastus in the course of this discussion, too. And later, 
the result of the use of these figures is said to be to sacrifice realism to 
elegance (ibid. 12), the same sacrifice Theophrastus attributed to Ly- 
sias, except that there it was a sacrifice to artificiality, another expres- 
sion for elegance. The resemblances between Dionysius and Theophras- 
tus confirm Dionysius’ debt. Criticism of precisely the same sorts of 
figures was also the point of Dionysius’ criticism of the language of some 
of the speeches of Thucydides, with which this paper began, and there, 
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significantly, they were associated with lack of mimesis. What emerges 
is not only Dionysius’ link with Theophrastus and their common en- 
dorsement of propriety and realism, but also, arising from this, 
Theophrastus’ link with mzmesis as achieved through this endorsement. 
Dionysius has clearly taken up Theophrastus’ principle of propriety, 
and this is the principle that lies at the heart of the sort of mzmeszs being 
examined in this paper. In other words, Theophrastus discussed and 
endorsed what amounts to mimesis, even though there is no record of 
his using that precise term. It is clear that the thought behind the con- 
cept was already developed in the Peripatetic circle by the end of the 
fourth century b.c. and certainly by the time Duris was writing. More- 
over, there is evidence that at least one of that circle had applied the 
rule of propriety to speeches in history by the time Duris was writing. 
Callisthenes, relative of Aristotle and contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, said of speeches, probably his own, historical ones: ** 


A writer must not ignore the character, but compose speeches appropri- 
ate to the character and the events. 


This rule endorsed by Callisthenes is a large part of what Dionysius and 
others were later to refer to as mimesis in history. The person who first 
used mzmeszs to refer to this rule was simply giving a name to a theory 
already well developed within the Peripatetic cixcle. Given that the 
fourth century Peripatetics endorsed the rule of propriety in rhetoric 
and history, and that later writers who use mzmeszs to refer to observ- 
ance of the rule of propriety in historical writing are associated with the 
Peripatetic tradition, that Duris uses mimesis of historical writing and is 
associated with the Peripatetics, and that mzmeszs as the observance of 
propriety fits his use of mimesis, it follows that this must be the meaning 
of his use of mzmeszs in his first fragment, and it is likely that the fourth 
century Peripatetics were the first to use the term mzmeszs of this rule. 
This proposed meaning for Duris’ mzmeszs is backed up by the circum- 
stantial evidence that Theopompus, whom Duris accused of lack of mz- 
mesis, certainly was guilty of not always using an appropriate style. 
Duris does seem to have practised the mimesis he preached. 
Dionysius criticized the artlessness of his style,’ but even the meagre 
fragments of his works still extant show definite signs of stylistic mzme- 
sis. For instance, his description of the extravagance of Demetrius (F. 
10) has a vocabulary appropriately grand and exotic. He cannot be con- 


On Callisthenes, L. Pearson, The Lost Histories of Alexander the Great (New 
York 1960) 22-49. For his remark on speeches, Jacoby, FGH 124, F. 44. 
*DH, de Comp. Verb. 4. 
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victed of lack of mimesis, as was Theopompus in the rather similar de- 
scription of the gifts sent to the Persian King (p. 472f. above). His adap- 
tation of Herodotus' story of the revenge taken by the Athenian women 
against the unlucky survivor of the massacre on Aegina (F. 24; Hdt. 
5.87.2) contains a striking example of mzmeszs, in which the pressing 
anxiety of the women in asking for news of their menfolk is vividly con- 
veyed in the proleptic arrangement of their questioning: 


. . al u&v Epwrooai roUG Gvipac ti yeyóvaow, ai 56 toc uloüG, ai 6€ 
TOUG á6gAQoUq 


The arrangement is appropriate to women whose menfolk are upper- 
most in their minds. This mimetic effect can be compared to that re- 
marked on by Longinus in Herodotean speeches (p. 472 above). It isa 
mimesis of emotion. 

The evidence suggests that mzmeszs was being used as a technical 
term in Greek historical theory by the beginning of the third century 
B.C., when Duris lived and wrote, and that the literary principle it en- 
shrined had a long and respectable history, down through Demetrius 
and Dionysius to Longinus and later. It was an effect produced by the 
best writers, whether they were poets or orators or historians. 

The relationship between what is known as "tragic history" and 
what is here defined as mzmesis is problematic. “Tragic history" is a 
product of subject matter rather than style in most current definitions, 
whether it is held to involve writing history with a tragic plot construc- 
tion, complete with reversals of fortune, or whether it is simply thought 
to be the result of choosing generally sensational material for its con- 
tent. While this emphasis on content and organisation persists, there 
can be no simple identification of "tragic history" and the essentially 
stylistic phenomenon of mimesis. However, mimesis does produce sen- 
sational effects and could be used to enhance essentially tragic subject 
matter. The story Duris tells of the revenge of the women of Athens 
(above) is essentially "tragic history" in its most general sense, but the 
sensational effect of the subject matter is considerable enhanced by the 
stylistic mzmeszs of their anxiety. This suggests that some part of “tragic 
history” might have to be redefined in terms of style rather than con- 
tent. Duris’ version seems more moving than the Herodotean original, 
precisely because of this mimetic quality. i 


3, 
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LATIN NENIA AND THE ARMENIAN GALEN DICTIONARY 


The Latin word nenza ‘lament’ appears with small frequency but 
clear meaning in various authors from Plautus to Sextus Festus. In a 
number of its appearances it is said to be of Greek provenance, though 
no supporting example of vnvia appears in a Classical Greek text. A 
single example of Gk. vnvia is found in the sixth century Byzantine au- 
thor John of Lydia, though, as we shall see, under suspicious circum- 
stances. However, in a recently edited Greek-Armenian dictionary of 
pharmaceutical terms, known as the Galen Dictionary,' the word vnvía 
mysteriously appears, appropriately glossed as ‘lament, grief’. These are 
the points I wish to discuss in this brief paper. 

In Latin, the use of nenza by Cicero and Horace is particularly 
clear. In the de legibus (2.24.62) it appears as follows: 


cut nomen neniae, quo vocabulo etiam apud Graecos cantus lugubres 
nominantur 


The word nenza is given to this (song), a word that among the Greeks 
signifies a funeral song. 


And in Horace (Car. 2.1.38): 


sed ne relictis, Musa procax, iocis/Ceae retractes munera néniae 
But, shameless Muse, lest play be abandoned and you turn to the gifts of 
the Cean dirge. 


Both the passages clearly mark the word as Greek, and one specifi- 
cally places it on Ceos, in the Cyclades. Elsewhere, nenza appears in the 
work of Plautus, Ovid, Seneca, Suetonius and Festus. But that the word 
is actually Greek is difficult to support. C. W. Keys, the editor of the 
Loeb edition of Cicero's de legibus, says that the Greek word is “un- 
known to us," a staternent he would not have made had he looked in 


John A. C. Greppin, ed., Bark* Gatianosi: The Greek-Armenian Dictionary to 
Galen. (Delmar, New York 1985). This dictionary, though never before published, is 
well known from its manuscript versions, and is cited in the great Armenian dictionary of 
the Mkhitatists, the Nor Bargirk® (1836-37) and more recently in Hr. Adjarian's Hay- 
eren armatakan bararan (1926-36; reprinted 1971-79). 
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E. A. Sophocles’ Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods? 
where we find a reference to John of Lydia? who writes: 


Aéyetat 68 nap’ avtoic tò énirápiov vnvía, ££ *EAAnvikfjs GAA Etu- 
woAoyiac, Sti vritnv Thv EoxaTHv tàv £v ki8ápa xopóov EAANves KaAo- 
UOLV. 


The funeral dirge is called vnvia by (the Romans), which rather has a 
Greek etymology, because the Greeks call the last chord on a cithara 
vrjtn.* 


And there we have vnvia in Greek, though closer inspection of the 
context makes this appearance of vrjvía less valuable. For one would 
think, from our knowledge of John of Lydia's life and interests, that he 
was strongly influenced by Roman culture and had, in fact, most possi- 
bly come upon the word vnvía in a Latin text rather than as part of his 
normal Asiatic Greek speech. 

A more interesting appearance of this word comes in the Arme- 
nian Galen Dictionary. The text that we have received went through 
two and perhaps three levels of redaction. And though we possess the 
final two versions of this dictionary, we do not have any examples of the 
first form it was prepared in, a form that we know, from internal evi- 
dence, must have existed. The latter stage of the dictionary, which 


*Second edition 1870. Reprint Ungar, New York 1957. 

‘John of Lydia (Ioannes Lydus) was born in Philadelphia, in Lydia, in 490 a.D. 
and was the chief representative of antiquarian studies for his age. He was an administra- 
tor in the East beginning during the reign of Anastasius, as a client of Zoticus. He served 
later under Justinian and died in 570 during the reign of Justin II. 

*Ioannes Lydus, Anastasius C. Bandy, ed., On Powers or The Magistracies of the 
Roman State (Philadelphia 1983). The sole appearance of vnvia is on page 50, line 16. 

5I have prepared a number of preliminary papers describing various aspects of this 
dictionary. These include "Preliminary Comments on the Greek-Armenian Lexicon to 
Galen," Revue des études arméniennes 16 (1982) 69-80; T. Samuelian and M. Stone, 
eds., "A Section from the Greek-Armenian Lexicon to Galen,” in Medieval Armenian 
Culture, (Chico, California) 3-12; and "The Arabic Elements in the Armenian 'Galen 
Dictionary," Revue des études arméniennes 20 (1986). p 

ŝin the second version of this dictionary, the words appear alphabetically by first 
letter only. Thus all words beginning with a- are grouped together, harum-scarum. In 
that alphabetization is a word spelled alrasan which is glossed as ‘leek’ (Arm &*urat*). Yet 
the Greek word for leek is rtpácov and the original f-, as written in Armenian script, was 
broken down into the two letters al-, a reasonable disassembling of Armenian p. Yet, 
since the form alrasan was originally prason, it should have appeared under f-; that it 
does not implies that prason became alrasan in an edition preceding the alphabetization 
by initial letters. 
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contains numerous Arabic words in addition to the basic Greek vocabu- 
lary, could not be much earlier than the tenth century, when Greek 
medical thought first came to the Arabs through the translations of Hu- 
nain ibn Ishaq (d. 873), and when Arab medicine attained significant 
technical importance.’ Of these latter two versions of the Galen Dictzo- 
nary we have fourteen manuscripts which hold the word nenza;? of the 
first version of the Galen Dictionary we have no examples. Yet this first 
form might have stemmed from a date as early as the sixth century, 
being prepared during the Armenian period known as that of the “Hel- 
lenizing School." It was during this time that educated Armenians took 
a strong interest in things Greek. Certain translations were prepared 
and texts of Plato, Aristotle, Philo the Hebrew, the Alexander Ro- 
mance, and others became available in Armenian. And it is thought 
that Galen came then to the attention of the Armenians. He was, how- 
ever, too vast to translate, but a dictionary to his more complex vocabu- 
lary, the plant names and terms for minerals that were used in phar- 
macy, came instead. This was prepared and is known as the Bark^ Ga- 
Tranost bZskapeti, "The Dictionary of the Master-Physician Galen’. 

It is in this dictionary that nenza appears, written in Armenian 
script, and appropriately glossed by Arm. sug ‘mourning, sorrow, la- 
ment’. And though the term ‘lament’ is by no means a pharmaceutical 
term, there are numerous instances in this dictionary where words of 
wide semantic range appear. The dictionary perplexingly holds numer- 
ous bird names? as well as words for body parts, afflictions of the body, 
and such words that a physician would deal with. Grief is certainly one 
of those afflictions that a physician must come upon, and an appropri- 
ate part of a medical dictionary. 


"The great Arab physicians, Rhazes (860-932), Avicenna (980-1037) and others 

were to follow the pharmacological theories established by Galen, who viewed various 
potions as having heat or coldness in varying degrees. 

l 8The various manuscripts of this lexicon are in a sordid orthographic state, and no 
Greek word appears in them without error. The term nenia appears once as ninés, and 
elsewhere as nenes. In the Armenian script the letter s differs only slightly from a and the 
two can be easily confused, especially when being copied as Greek words by an Armenian 
scribe who doesn't know Greek. Metathesis of vowels is also common as is a misreading of 
an ? for an e or e. It should also be noted that according to the TLG, vnvia does not exist 
in the surviving remains of Galen. 

9} have written two papers about the bird names in this lexicon: "Gk. KepKOp@vog 
‘an Indian Bird’,” Glotta 61 (1983) 43-46; and "A Bouquet of Armenian Birds for Edgar 
Polomé," Festschrift Edgar Polomé forthcoming. 
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Though the appearance of this rare Greek word in the Galen Dic- 
tionary is surprising, we have no basis on which to say that it was not 
inserted as a legitimate word known t^ Armenian Hellenophiles.!? 

Gk. vnvía is largely viewed by linguists as an "Eastern" word. 
Walde-Hofmann (Lateinisches Wórterbuch) suggests that it is "ein aus 
dem Osten (Kleinasien) stammendes Lallwort." To support this we can 
note Hesychius vivrjatoc ... 6 püy[e]tov u£Aoq (‘a Phrygian song’). 
This receives support in the fragments of the sixth century B.c. poet 
Hipponax (ed. H. Degani [Teubner 1983] 173 [163 W.; 170 Md.]): TO 
dé vyviatos Eott u&v Opüyiov (“but vnviatoc is Phrygian” [cited in 
Pollux Grammaticus 4.79]). | 

There is no Indo-European root nen- (or nen-) listed in Pokorny's 
Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch and the word is also un- 
known among the Phrygian scraps available to us. But that the Romans 
regarded the word as Greek, and that the word could in fact have been 
part of Asiatic Greek cannot be denied. Its appearance in a Greek-Ar- 
menian dictionary prepared by a Hellenophilic people lends some sup- 
port to the statement first made by Cicero that the word is to be consid- 
ered of Greek provenance. 


Jonn A. C. GREPPIN 
CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY 


‘The Armenians seemed to have a fair idea of Greek literature, and much of it 
must have been ingested in the original since translations of secular works exist only on 
occasion. But they surely knew Homer, and indeed Khorenatsi, the father of Armenian 
history related that the Armenians fought at Troy under Priam with an Ethiopian army 
(Robert W. Thomson, Moses Khorenats‘t: History of the Armenians [Harvard University 
Press 1978] 107). 

It should also be noted that the Armenians had little if any knowledge of Latin 
literature, and it is most unlikely that they came upon nenza from that source. 


"COPPICE" AND "COPPICING" IN OLD FORESTRY. 
A NOTE ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF GRK. dpioc 'COPPICE AND 
SKT. VANA ‘FOREST 


A forgotten fact of old forestry is “coppicing,” a system developed 
in the traditional rural economy with the aim of cutting firewood and 
timber from the nearby forest in a way preventing the quick deforesta- 
tion of the place. This method supplants the regular felling of the trees 
from the root with a periodical cutting to the near ground level of 
broadleaves species of trees on rotations of 4 to 25 years in average. Af- 
ter the cutting the stumps send up young shoots which will regenerate 
the tree in ca. 10 to 20 years. Coppicing fits only deciduous trees such as 
oak, chestnut, maple, hornbeam, ash, aspen, elm, etc., with the total 
exclusion of the conifers, and is therefore most suited to the middle zone 
comprised between ca. 500 and 1200 m. in altitude. The extension of 
the woodland coppice in Antiquity and the Middle Age was consider- 
able.! Thus, it is natural that the name of this particular kind of forest 
has been associated with the idea of "cutting" and that is what silva 
caedua denotes in Latin (Cato agr. 1.7, Plin. ep. 5.6), Hackwald in 
German or bosco ceduo in Italian.? In Germany many regional terms 
for “coppice” come also from the same idea: Geschne:t-wald (schneiden 
‘to cut), Gehau, Hau-berg, Hauig, Hauung (hauen ‘to hew, cut’), 
Holz-meiss, Meissen-wald (meissen ‘to chisel').? Other examples of 


* Paper written in February 1985 during a research fellowship at the University of 
Kiel granted by the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation, and revised in 1986. The 
author would like to thank Professor Diskin Clay and the anonymous reader of the AJP 
for valuable suggestions on an earlier draft. 

! For the information condensed here I have used mainly O. Rackham, Ancient 
Woodland. Its History, Vegetation and Uses in England (London 1980) 1-8, 79-82, 106- 
108, 118-20, 134-56, 140-42; N. D. James, 4 History of English Forestry (Oxford 1981) 
161-63, 172-73; R. Meiggs, Trees and Timber in the Ancient Mediterranean World 
(Oxford 1982) 42, 266-70; J. Trier, Holz. Etymologten aus dem Niederwald (Münster/ 
Köln 1952) 1-45; L. Söll, Die Bezeichnungen für den Wald in den romanischen Spra- 
chen (München 1967) 125-26. 

?See L. Söll (note 1 above) ibid. and W. Kaufmann, Die galloromanischen Be- 
zeichnungen für den Begriff ‘Waid’ (Diss. Zürich 1913) 43. 

`J. Trier (note 1 above) 24-25. 
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words for ‘coppice, grove’ derived from roots meaning “to cut” may be 
cited: 
1. NE coppice (copse) < OFr. copezz ‘bois taillis’ < 
MLat. *colpaticium past part. stem of *colpare 
‘to cut’ + suff. -ccum.* 
2. Fr. taillis ‘coppice’ < tailler ‘to cut’ < MLat. 
taliare ‘to cut’.® 
3. ON helt ‘woods, grove, copse’, OHG holz ‘forest, 
wood,’ Mir. cazll, Corn. kelli ‘forest, grove’ 
(*kaldz) < YE *kel-d ‘schlagen, hauen'. 


In view of the above semantic development, it is obvious that we may 
similarly derive (Hom.) Grk. pioc n. pl. Spia ‘coppice, thicket” from 
the IE root * der- ‘to skin, flay, cut’: Grk. 5€pw ‘to skin, flay’, Av. darə- 
dar ‘to cut’, Skt. drnati ‘to break asunder’, etc.? Apiog was probably 
built upon a set base * d(e)ri- in the same way as ŌpT-uÚG ‘sharp, keen’ 
from IE * der- ‘to cut.'? The short -l- in 6píoc is similar to the short t in 
Kpi-oic from *(s)kri- < IE *(s)ker- ‘to cut’. With regard to its forma- 
tion, Spi-o¢g comes most likely from * dri-u-os, like Biog m. from * gut- 
u-os, TOS adj. from *rüFoq, 6006 n. from *6UFoq, etc.!? | 
The semantic sequence “to cut" > “coppice” gives us the opportu- 
nity to reevaluate an old suggestion connecting Skt. vana n. ‘wood, for- 


‘The Oxford English Dictionary 2.975 s.v.; W. Skeat, Etym. Dict. of the Engl. 
Lg. 134; W. v. Wartburg, Frz. etym. Wb. 2.2. 874. A different view in E. Gamillscheg, 
Etym. Wb. d. frz. Spr.? 272 s.v. coupis. From MFr. couper ‘to cut’ are derived MFr. 
coupier ‘coppice’ and Dial. Fr. coppzs ‘bois taillis d'un an ou deux ans’ (W. v. Wartburg, 
ibid.). 

*W. v. Wartburg, Frz. etym. Wb. 13.1.43. 

*Pokorny, IEW 545-47; J. de Vries, Altnordzsches etymologisches Wörterbuch 
248. 

7Seee.g., Od. 14.854 661 te Spiog nv moAuavGEéoc ŬANG ‘where there was a thicket 
of leafy wood’ (Transl. Murray). l 

8 Pokorny, IEW 206-208. aE, 

Pokorny, IEW 208; Frisk, GEW 1.418. 

10 See Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 1.512, n. 2. A -go- suffix was considered by H. Güntert, 
Indogermanische Ablautprobleme (Strassburg 1916) 25 (*drouzo-); H. Pedersen, 
Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen (Göttingen 1908) 1.80 (* drájos), E. 
Risch, Wórtb. d. hom. Spr.! 111. There are several etymological interpretations of 
6píoG: connection with *dereuo- ‘tree’ (Vanitek, Griech. -lat. etym. Wb. 369 ref.; H. 
Osthoff, Etymologische Parerga (Leipzig 1901) 162-63 ref.; Boisacq, DELG 200 ref.; 
Walde/Pokorny, Vergl. Wb. d. idg. Spr. 1.805 = Pokorny, IEW 215; A. Carnoy, Dict. 
étym. des noms grecs des plantes (Louvain 1953) 113); obscure formation (Frisk, GEW 
1.418); unknown origin (Chantraine, DELG 298); doubtful comparison with Ir. driss 
‘vepres (H. Pedersen, ibid.), whose relationship with Alb. drédhé-zé (E. Cabej, Stud: 
linguistici in onore di V. Pisani (Brescia 1969) 1.171-72) also raises questions (-zé is an 
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est, tree’, Av. vana ‘tree’ with the IE root *uen- ‘to strike'.!! As far as the 
semantics is concerned, the root tuen- does not raise any difficulties. 
On the one hand, it is known that ‘to strike’ and ‘to cut’ are In many 
cases etymologically related: OFr. couper ‘to strike’ > NFr. ‘to cut, 
Grk. KOMTW ‘to strike’, also ‘to cut’ > NGrk. kOBw ‘to cut’, Lat. caedere 
‘to strike’, also ‘to cut’, Ir. benzm ‘to strike’ and ‘to cut’, see also the 
above listed IE root * kel-d-, etc. On the other hand, the verbs meaning 
"to strike" have been used in many languages to denote “wood-cutting.” 
Thus, NHG schlagen is particularly used for ‘to fell, cut log or timber’. 

Fr. abattre and It. abbattere ' to knock down, slaughter' mean also 'to 
fell, hew down trees'. 

The IE root * uen- ‘to strike' has been so far reconstructed only on 
the basis of several Germanic and Celtic cognates such as Goth. wunds, 
OHG wund ‘wounded’, Angl. Sax. wenn ‘wen’, Welsh ym-wen ‘to 
fight', etc.!? Also cited Arm. vandem 'to destroy' is doubtful phoneti- 
cally (IE *u- > Arm. g- !). But it should certainly be added to this root 
Arm. gan (gen. ganz) ‘flagellum, verber, pulsatio’, ganem ‘flagello, 
verbero, caedo',!? kindly suggested to me by John A. C. Greppin.'^ In- 
PRA the semantic as well as the phonetic nc is perfect. Initial IE 

*u- has always yielded g in Armenian: IE tuer- ‘water’ > Arm. gair 
‘swamp’, IE tuel- ‘to turn, wind, revolve’ > Arm. gelum ‘id.’, IE tued- 
"water 2: Arm. get ' river', etc. On the other hand, the old connection 
with IE *g^ * hen- ‘to strike'!? assumes the development IE tg^h. > 
Arm. g- which has been actually set on this case alone. It is generally 
considered that from IE * g^ h- we should expect ; in Armenian, as e.g., 


Albanian suffix, consequently the base is drédhé-, but Alb. dh comes from IE *£ or £h, 
which does not match Ir. driss, with -ss from *-st; also semantically “bramble” vs. “cop- 
pice" does not fit). R. Schmitt-Brandt, Die Entwicklung des idg. Vokalsystems (Heidel- 
berg 1967) 60-61 has derived Spioc from an independent root * der-, but suggested also 
the possibility of a trace from the substratum. 

nF, Justi, ZDMG 50 (1896) 663, but in a completely different semantic approach: 
"vielleicht ist auch Skr. vana ursprünglich ‘Holz’, dann erst ‘Baum, Wald’, das geschla- 
gene oder gefállte, oder das womit man schlägt.” 

? Pokorny, IEW 1108. See also Fick, Vergil. Wb. d. idg. Spr.* 1.312-13; S. Feist, 
Etym. Wb. d. got. Spr. 577-78; A. G. van Hamel, "La racine yen- en celtique et ger- 
manique," Mélanges linguistiques H. Pedersen (Kgbenhaven 1937) 103-109. 

IAvedikhian, Bargirk® hayakazean lezoti (Vienna 1836) 1.528 s.v. Bedrossian, 
Armentan-English Dictionary (Venice 1879) s.v. has only "to cudgel, strike with a stick." 

M Letter of 7.24.1985. 

‘SH. Hübschmann, Armenische Grammatik (Leipzig 1897) 431-32; L. von Pa- 
trubány, ZVS 37 (1904) 427-28; Walde/Pokorny, Vergl. Wb. d. idg. Spr. 1.680; G. 
Solta, Die Stellung des Armenischen im Kreise der idg. Sprachen (Wien 1960) 80-81; 
Walde/Hofmann, LEW 1.333; Pokorny, IEW 491-92. 
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Arm. jer ‘warm’ from IE +g*her- or Arm. jil ‘sinew, string’, from IE 

*g*hislo.'© There exists indeed in Armenian a word with j- derived 
from IE + g*hen- and this is men (< * finem) ‘ to strike, cudgel (also 
jin ‘stick’ and jnjem ‘to kill < *jinjem), as pointed out by Patrubány." 
But his attempt to apply to Armenian the dual treatment of IE * ghi in 
Greek (*g^ ht e,i8, + gh h + o > $)is apparently based only upon 
this example and therefore disputable; Meillet’s'® assumption of an in- 
termediary development tg” h > tgh > Arm. g (when followed by 
nonpalatal vowels) lists as an example only Arm. meg, Skt. megha 
‘cloud’ where one fails to see any nonpalatal vowel. A certain confusion 
is characteristic of the subsequent phonetic discussions.!? It appears 
E their most probable reason was to save the connection with IE 

oe *hen-. Therefore, the reference to IE tuen- gives a more natural so- 
lution to the etymology of Arm. ganem, without violating any phonetic 
rule and, what is more, evidencing the connotation "to cut" supposed 
for the root * uen-. We may also transfer to this root MPers. vanztan ‘to 
conquer, strike' and Skt. vanót? 'to hurt, injure' (provided this meaning 
was correctly set), which are usually listed under tuen- ‘streben, wüns- 
chen, gewinnen, siegen’.”! 


ADRIAN PARVULESCU 
Surrern, New York 


'61t has been stressed that the restoration of the original velar here is practically 
impossible in Armenian because e is the only vocalism attested in connection with this 
unknown consonant (see F.H.H. Kortland, ZVS 89 [1975] 43). 

Ibid. (note 15 above), followed by Brugmann, Grundriss? 2.3.180. 

\8Esquisse d'une grammaire comparée de l'arménien classique (Vienne 1936) 28 
and 158. 

IR. Godel, Introduction to the Study of Classical Armenian (Wiesbaden 1975) 
74-75, posits IE tgh- > Arm. g and; j before e, i, but lists only examples with j- (Arm. 
jer and il); G. B. Jahukygn, ZVS 89 (1975) 37 also considers IE *gh > Arm. j, but 
illustrates that with IE *g^hen- and *g^ her- 

20 See Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary 917 s.v. No mention of this 
meaning in Bóhtlingk/Roth, Sanskrit- Wórterbuch 6.665-66 s.v. van, vanati. 

?! P. Horn, Grundriss der neuperstschen Etymologie (Strassburg 1893) 298; Po- 
korny, IEW 1146. On tuen- ‘schlagen’ see also Fick, Vergl. Wb. d. idg. Spr.* 1.312 who 
posits vana- ‘gewinnen, siegen, schlagen’, and compares also Av. vana:t? ‘siegen, schla- 
gen', NHG ge-winnen 'wounded'. On the other hand, Walde/Pokorny, Vergl. Wb. d. 
idg. Spr. 1.212 has expressely stated that “dieses yen- ist kaum gleichzusetzen mit tuyen- 
‘streben, gewinnen,” and tried to connect (1.259) vana n. with tuen- ‘wünschen, 
lieben, befriedigt sein, sich gewóhnen' through an intermediary stage similar to Goth. 
winja ‘Weide, Futter’, OHG wunnia ‘Wiese, Weideplatz,' also from the same root (se- 
mantic parallels?), R. Meringer,-IF 16 (1904) 180-86 and ZVS 40 (1907) 232 derived 
vana from * yéna 'ackern'. 


M. TITTIUS SEX.F. AEM. AND THE JEWS OF BERENICE 
(CYRENAICA) 


Among the sources for the Julio-Claudian fastz of the Roman 
province of Creta-Cyrenae, one inscription raises more questions than 
any other: JGR 1.1024 from Berenice, of which a translation (with key 
Greek phrases in parentheses) is offered below. 


In the fifty-fifth year, on the twenty- 
fifth day of Phadphi, during the Assembly of the 
Tabernacles (["E]tous ve’ Daw Ke’ ni ouA- 
Aóyou TiS OKNVvO/mNyiag), in the archonship of 
Cleander son of Stratonikos, Euphranor son of 
Ariston, Sosigenes son of Sosippos, Andromachos 
son of Andromachos, M. Laelius Onasion son of 5 
Apollonios, Philonodos son of Agemon, Autocles 
son of Zeno, Sonicos son of Theodotos, Josepos 
son of Straton: 


whereas M. Tittius Sex.f. Aem., a good and 

noble man, come to the province on affairs of 10 
government administration (napa/y [e]vn8eiq 

gig // hv £napxeí(av Eni 6npooíov rrpayuátov), 

provided for their administration in a humane 

and noble way (tv te mpootaciav auT@v noi- 

Naato $iAav8polrioq kai KaA@e), and displaying 

in the turmoil an even temper always managed 

to bring it about not only that he show him- 

self not burdensome in these circumstances (OU 15 
uóvov è v ToOUTOIS ABaph éauróv napéollxnrat) 

but also that, while providing an administra- 

tion well-disposed toward the Jews of our com- 

munity, too, both as a body and individually 

(GAAG kai toic ÈK toU rroArreU/pnaroq ruóv 

'ouóaíotq kai kový kai Kat’ idiav / eUxpnotov 

ripootaoíav rtoio0pevoc), he did not neglect 

doing things worthy of his personal virtue: 20 


therefore it seemed right to the archons and 
to the community of Jews in Berenice that he 
be praised and crowned by name at each sab- 
bath and new moon with an olive crown and a 


America: journal of Philology 108(1987) 495-510 © 1987 by The Johns Hopkins University. Preas>z.,,_ E 
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woolen fillet (otemavai éAawài Kai / Anpvio- 

KO); and that the archons inscribe the 25 
decree on a stele of Parian marble and place 

it in the most conspicuous spot of the amphi- 

theater (cic//tov Emmonpdtatov rónov Tou 

GudpiGedtpou). All in favor. 


The inscription is, obviously, one set up by the Jews of Berenice to 
a Roman official, M. Tittius, son of a Sextus, enrolled in the tribe 
Aemilia (de Laet [no. 7 below] 87, n. 380, cf. RE VIA. 2 [1937] 1565, 
no. 24). That much is clear, but only that much. The identity and activ- 
ities of M. Tittius set a puzzle for the historian of provincial affairs: how 
his filiation can be reconciled with his voting tribe membership, and 
with onomastic patterns in general, in order to determine his geographi- 
cal origins and social status; what may have been his official title, his 
role in this senatorial province, the date of his posting there, and the 
Jewish concerns with which he dealt so successfully. 

M. Tittius name as given on this stone provides two crucial 
though problematic clues to his identity: his descent from a Sextus, and 
his membership in the tribe Aemilia. It has been suggested that he was 
descended from two known Sexti, both senators of republican date — 
one tribunus plebis in 99 5.c., the other quaestor in 43 B.c.! This link 
must remain unconfirmed, however, until we resolve two problems: 
whether the names Sex. Titius and Sex. Tittius are interchangeable for 
purposes of prosopography, and just what was M. Tittius' official posi- 
tion in the province.” His enrollment in the tribe Aemilia should indi- 


! The argument is that M. Tittius Sex.f. Aem. was descended from Sex. Titius, the 
quaestor of Antony at Mutina in 43 p.c. (Cic. Phil. 13.28, where the manuscript reads 
Extitzus), he apparently descended in turn from Sex. Titius tribunus plebis 99 n.c. For 
the tribune, see RE VIA. 2 (1937) 1565, no. 25; on the genealogy, see T. P. Wiseman, 
New Men in the Roman Senate, 139 B.C.-A.D. 14 (London 1971) 266, no. 435. The 
praenomen Sextus is certainly rare enough to argue for a connection among Tit(t)ii who 
bear it. The two spellings of the nomen — Tittius and Titius— may however suggest that 
caution is in order before reconstructing such a family line. J. M. Reynolds prefers to 
keep a distinction between these two names in her publication of the inscriptions from 
Berenice (J. A. Lloyd et al., Excavations at Sidi Khrebish, Benghazi (Berenice) I [Tripoli 
1977] 244-45). 

* Even M. Tittius' official title — proconsul, or legatus pro praetore, or yet another 
provincial title — bears on the ultimate decision to accept or reject this genealogy. In the 
Julio-Claudian period a proconsul of Creta-Cyrenae normally did not have senatorial 
ancestors. If instead M. Tittius was a proconsular legate, there may be less reservation 
about connecting him with these two senatorial Sex. Titii of republican date. For pro- 
consuls of this province whose families were indeed of senatorial rank, see n. 10 below. 
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cate definitively the origin of his family, the more so since that tribe was 
of restricted distribution.? It is entirely likely, in fact, that M. Tittius 
Sex.f. Aem. was of Umbrian origin, from Mevania.* To judge from the 
variety of spellings — Titius, Tittius, and Tettius, all in combination 
with the praenomina Marcus or even the rare Sextus — attested in the 
area, it should indeed be onomastically possible to connect a M. Tittius 
Sex.f. with a Sex. Titius, originally from southern Umbria. Should we 
conclude that M. Tittius was a proconsular legate and not a proconsul 
in the province, his descent from two (or even three) republican senators 
would be entirely credible. 

M. Tittius' family, if descended from the tribunus plebis of 99 p.c. 
and coming from Mevania, would be the earliest Umbrian family now 
known to have gained entrance to the Roman senate. Yet this should 
cause no surprise: Mevania is one of the towns on the route of the Via 
Flaminia, and it is only natural that we find that the M./Sex. Tit(t)ii 
(and possibly Gargonius, monetatzs ca. 86 B.c.) were recruited there at 
an early date.? M. Tittius' family does not, nevertheless, seem to have 


`L. Ross Taylor, Voting Districts of the Roman Republic (Rome 1960) 259-60. In 
the tribe Aemilia were enrolled the Italian towns of Formiae, Fundi, Suessa Arunca in 
Regio I; Copia Thurii, Vibo Valentia in Regio III; Mevania and perhaps Trebiae in 
Regio VI. 

` Tittius was an Oscan name which spread into Umbria, where Sex. Titii and Sex. 
Tettii are more often attested in inscriptions. See W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinis- 
cher Eigennamen (Berlin 1904) 282 on this complex of nomina, and P. Castrén, Ordo 
Populusque Pompeianus: Polity and Society in Roman Pompeti (Rome 1975) 228 on the 
old gentilicium Tettius. For Italian inscriptions naming Sex. Titii and Tettii, see CIL 
11.4733 Tuder; 5210 Fulginiae; 6573, 6534, 6506, 6579 Sassina; contrast 9.422.42 Venu- 
sia, 9.6082.82 Histonium, 11.8494 Tarquinii, 11.7698 Caere, 11.611 Forum Livi. Not 
only did Mevania and perhaps Trebiae in Umbria belong to the tribe Aemilia, but ono- 
mastic patterns concur with this localization: Sex. Titii are named in inscriptions from 
nearby Tuder and Fulginiae (CIL 11.5210, 4733); a M. Titius is likewise named at Tuder 
(11.4670, cf. 6.32638 a 15, naming a M. Tittius from Tuder), and a M. Tittius is named 
on 11.7768 from Capena. 

* By examining the epigraphic evidence, we may identify three other senators of 
relatively early date from this area: Gargonius, monetalis ca. 86 B.c. (Wiseman [n. 1 
above] 238, no. 193), whose nomen is attested in inscriptions from Mevania, Faventia, 
and Fulginiae; Q. Fiscilius, praetor 28 s.c. (Wiseman [n. 1 above] 231, no. 178), whose 
nomen is attested in inscriptions from Fulginiae, Tuder, and Vettona); and T. Resius T. 
f., a legatus pro praetore in the late republican or early Augustan age (Wiseman [n. 1 
above] 256, no. 857), who received special burial privileges at Mevania. For the most 
recent assignment of Q. Fiscilius to Urvinum Hortense, and of T. Resius to Mevania, see 
M. Gaggioti-L. Sensi, "Ascesa al senato e rapporti con 1 territori d'origine: Regio VI 
(Umbria)," Atti del Colloquio Internazionale A.I. E. G. L. su Epigrafia e Ordine Senato- 
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attained nobility in the three (or, more likely, four) generations known 
to us.? Even this third or fourth generation senator is not known to have 
achieved more than the lower magistracies, probably some 20 or so 
years later than the Sex. Titius who was quaestor in 43 5.c. Both M. 
Tittius' lack of a cognomen and this rough calculation of the intervals 
between generations point to a date in the Augustan age for this de- 
scendent of a long-established, if not ennobled senatorial family. 

M. Tittius’ official position in Creta- Cyrenae is just as abstruse as 
his identity and geographical origins, but it is of great significance for 


rio, Roma, 14-20 Maggio 1981 (published in Tituli, vols. 4-5 [Rome 1982]) H, 251. 
During the early principate, central Umbria appears to have been the principal recruit- 
ing area for senators from this region, though there are isolated examples of senators 
from the western area and the ager Gallicus (ibid., II, 257-58). The pattern is nearly the 
same for the republican period, which concerns us here. The first Urnbrian senators 
whose domus are known came from towns along the Via Flaminia: Spoletium, Narnia, 
and Pisaurum (Wiseman [n. 1 above] 29). Two equestrians, both friends of Cicero, are 
also known to have come from Spoletium and Pisaurum (Wiseman [n. 1 above] 36). At 
the end of the republic, in particular, senators are known to have been recruited from 
Interamna Nahars (Wiseman [n. 1 above] 214, no. 40), Asisium (241, no. 255; 261-62, 
nos. 403-404; 275, no. 497), and Iguvium (253, nos. 331-33; 276, no. 502), and possibly 
from Sestinum (277, no. 512) and Suasa Senonum (219, no. 88), as well as Mevania. 

°The family was perhaps simply unfortunate, caught in the successive waves of 
civil strife that marked the first century s.c. Or perhaps it was obscurely fortunate, sur- 
viving despite an apparent allegiance to Marius in the earlier part of the century and to 
Antony in the latter. Sex. Titius, tr. pi. 99 n.c., a new man from Marian Umbria, must 
have embarked upon his senatorial career in the very years when Marius held consulship 
after consulship. The ambivalent social rank of the tribune's family is clearest from the 
fact that his unidentified wife (or daughter-in-law), who bore to him (or to his son) Sex. 
Titius quaestor 43 B.c., also bore Titius’ half-brother, T. Annius Lysidici f. Cimber, a 
freedman. Cimber was of praetorian rank by 44 p.c. (Cic. Phil. 11.14, cf. 13.28), a new 
man in the Roman senate and apparently one of "Caesar's senators.” This connection 
further underlines the Umbrian localization of the Sex. Tit(t)ii, since Cimber was proba- 
bly a freedman of the household of the Annii Appii of Iguvium. (Cf. particularly M. 
Ánnius Appius, who received his citizenship from Marius, perhaps after the Cimbric 
campaign — hence, perhaps, Cimber's cognomen, since his father Lysidicus should have 
been a Greek slave and not a captured Cimbrian.) The most economical explanation is 
that the mother of Annius Cimber and Sex. Titius was herself a member (slave and/or 
freedwoman) of the household of the Annii. Both her sons, the freedman Cimber and the 
senatortus Titius, joined the ranks of the Roman senate, only to become embroiled in the 
civil war following Caesar's death. They were in Antony's camp at Mutina in 43 s.c. The 
young quaestor accompanied his praetorian brother, even perhaps to his death, to judge 
from the fact that Cimber is called not only a freedman but also a fratricide by Cicero. 
We certainly hear no more of the young quaestor. This gens serves as an example of 
family persistence in a time marked by anything but continuity. 
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our discussion of his role in provincial administration, particularly that 
of Berenice in Cyrenaica. It is difficult to determine whether he was a 
proconsul or a proconsular legate, for no precise title appears in the text 
of IGR 1.1024. Tittius might have been a proconsul of the province, 
despite the peculiar phrasing used to indicate his official function: 
TapayevnGsic cic mv £napxeíav éni 6nuooíov npayyatwv.’ The 
Berenicean Jews honored him for his tpootaciav aùtõv (sc. ónuooíov 
npayuátov). In the texts of Greek writers of the Roman Empire, 
rpootaoía is a word used exclusively for the activities of a provincial 
governor, whether proconsul in a senatorial province or legatus pro 
praetore in an imperial.* Quite possibly Tittius was instead a legatus pro 
praetore, serving on the staff of the proconsul, stationed in Cyrene, and 
therefore the immediate figure of authority for the Jews of Berenice.? A 
proconsular legate, moreover, could very accurately be described as one 
"come to the province on affairs of governmental administration." 
Several factors cumulatively recommend our identifying Tittius as 
a proconsular legate: the peculiar phrasing employed in JGR 1.1024; 
the fact that a legate would have been the immediate authority for the 
Jews of Berenice; and, to some degree at least, his descent from a family 


7'Tittius has thus far been identified as a proconsul (S. J. de Laet, De Samenstel- 
ling van den Romeinschen Senaat gedurende de Eerste Eeuw van het Principaat (28 
B.C.-68 A.D.) | Antwerp 1941] 87, no. 380), as a special functionary sent to settle a dispute 
over the land of Ptolemy Apion (Paribeni, in de Ruggiero Dizionario Epigrafico 11.2 
[Spoleto 1910] 1273), and as a quaestor (1. F. Sanders, Roman Crete [Warminster 1982] 
178; M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas [Cambridge 1946] 142; and R. 
Szramkiewicz, Les gouverneurs de province al ‘Epoque Augustéenne [Paris 1975] 2, 452). 
The aorist passive participle napayevnSei¢c would refer to a single point in past time, 
that when M. Tittius had first arrived in the province or had just assumed office. 

SH. M. Mason, Greek Terms for Roman Institutions (Toronto 1973) s.v. npo- 
otacia, where he cites this inscription as an example of mpootacia meaning praesida- 
tus/proconsulatus provinciae. Mason also cites Philo In Flaccum 12.105 (tiv £ruéAEiav 
Kai mpootagiav) and Aristides 26 K 36 (ripooraoía kai ripóvoia tv àpxopévov). 

?The proconsular legate in this province may well have been stationed in the city 
of Cyrene, while the proconsul with the help of his quaestor presided at the capital, Gor- 
tyn on Crete. When quaestors and legates are named in inscriptions from either Crete or 
Cyrenaica, the quaestors appear to have acted on Crete and the legates in Cyrenaica, at 
least under normal circumstances. For legates of this province, see Pacilaeus (RE 
Suppib. 15 [1978] 366-67), and the anonymous legate named in an unpublished inscrip- 
tion from Cyrene (forthcoming in J. M. Reynolds, Inscriptions of Roman Cyrenaica). 
See also the legate who, under abnormal circumstances, took over for the deceased pro- 
consul of a.p. 14/15, and so may well have taken up residence at Gortyn (Dio Cassius 
57.14.4; cf. 55.27 for an analogous, equally unusual arrangement in Achaia). 
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long part of the senatorial order.!? The term mpootagia, normally lim- 
ited to the activities of proconsuls or imperial legates, certainly indicates 
a governmental commission, and could without undue difficulty be ex- 
tended to designate the duties of a proconsular legate—especially one 
stationed in Cyrenaica, far from his superior on Crete, and one proba- 
bly having a certain amount of independence. It could not easily be 
extended to include the activities of some unofficial or nongovernmen- 
tal emissary. Moreover, had Tittius been either a proconsul or a legatus 
Augusti—sent to undertake a specific task which might lie outside the 
competence, authority, or time constraints of the proconsul!! — it stands 
to reason that the Jews of Berenice would have specified this in order to 
cite an instance of high-level, official concern with Berenice and their 
own community. To judge from the language of our text, Tittius' bene- 
factions were rather the happy by-product of his original, routine post- 
ing to Cyrenaica, and not of any extraordinary commission. He came to 
Cyrenaica as just another in the series of governmental officials sent 
from Rome, a proconsular legate who managed during his term to dis- 
tinguish himself in the eyes of his Jewish constituents at Berenice. 
The inscription honoring M. Tittius Sex.f. Aem. is a thoroughly 
local monument, and so employs its own periphrases to entitle the pro- 
consular legate.'* What we have in this case is a set of peculiarly Greek 
honors decreed in a quintessentially Greek structure, but decreed by 
Jewish provincials to a Roman official. The Jews of Berenice appear to 
have been the most hellenized in all Cyrenaica, and profoundly assimi- 
lated to Greek culture, if one considers their inscriptions, their commu- 
nal procedures, and even the amphitheater where IGR 1.1024 was set 


? See n. 2 above. Under Augustus no fewer than four of the ten known proconsuls 
of this province were descended from senators. See [C. Vibius T.f. Clu.] Pansa (IC 4.294, 
proconsul ca. 10 s.c.); [Lollius] Palikanus ( PIR? L 319, proconsul last decade I c. B.c.); 
C. Clodius C.f. Vestalis ( PIR? C 1192, proconsul a.D. 7/8 or 8/9); and L. Corona L.f. 
(R. G. Goodchild, J. G. Pedley, and D. White, Apollonia, The Port of Cyrene, J. Hum- 
phrey, ed., [Tripoli 1976] 306, no. 26, of Augustan date). Other Augustan proconsuls of 
Creta-Cyrenae were M. Nonius Balbus, P. Sulpicius Quirinius, [Vettius] Scato, Q. Luca- 
nius Proculus, P. Sextius Scaeva, and L. Plotius Vicina. 

!! In the Julio-Claudian period P. Licinius Secundus ( PIR? L 242, between A.D. 56 
and 58) bore the bare title proc(urator) on the stone set up in his name in the central 
plain of Crete (IC 1.8.49). L. Acilius Strabo ( PIR? A 82, imperial procurator A.D. 52/ 
53-54/55) erected a number of bilingual stones in the area around Cyrene and Apollo- 
nia, on which he is titled 6 i6íoq rpeofiguta and legatus suus, that is, legatus Augusti 
(AE 1934.260; 1974.677, 682, 684; Apollonia [n. 10 above] 308, no. 32). 

** Cf. BGU 1208, a letter from Abusir el melek, dated to the fourth year of Augus- 
tus (27/26 s.c.), line 21: rapayevn8sia eic Auopgiav. 
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up.!* The provision here that the stele, of Parian marble and bearing a 
copy of the decree, be erected sic tov értonpórarov tórtov TOU åp- 
þıBeátpou is strikingly Greek, as are the olive crown, woolen fillet, and 
the stele itself.!* In the midst of such oddities, it is just another curiosity 
that Tittius’ official position has been less than obvious to the historical 
eye. 

We need still to decipher from the circumlocutions of JGR 1.1024 
just when Tittius served in Cyrenaica, what he did there, and the con- 
text within which he served so admirably. The date of his legateship 
must be fixed before we can attempt to discuss his good deeds or their 
historical and cultural context. The phrasing used to indicate that Tit- 
tius was a proconsular legate may be highly unusual, but no more so 
than the formulae used to date this inscription. Tittius honors were 
voted in the fifty-fifth year of the aera (Berenzcenstum) — an era thus far 
unidentified — on the twenty-fifth day of the Egyptian month of 
Phaophi, and during the Jewish Assembly of Tabernacles. We must first 
ask whether we can by examining other inscriptions from Berenice 
identify the aera (Berenicensium).!? Another inscription from Berenice, 
honoring Apollodorus the son of Pancrates, uses an era beginning 96 
B.C. or shortly thereafter! to indicate a date of 62/61 B.c. Yet an- 


!5S. Applebaum, Jews and Greeks in Ancient Cyrene (Leiden 1979) 195. Apple- 
baum finds evidence of a high degree of cultural assimilation at Berenice, reflected in the 
fact that a wealthy stratum of Jews constituted the leadership of the community, that the 
Jews built an amphitheater, that Jewish names were influenced to a striking degree by 
their Cyrenean environment and even by the particular Cyrenean onomasticon. He sees, 
on the other hand, only external assimilation at Tauchira (152), a sort of uneasy detente 
at Cyrene (190), and an uncertain degree of hellenization among the Jews of Ptolemais 
(167 -70). 

" Compare, e.g., not only Benghazi (n. 1 above) 245, no. 18 (to be discussed be- 
low, and possibly dated to the third quarter of the first century B.c.), but also R. Sherk, 
Roman Documents of the Greek East (Baltimore 1969) 263-66, no. 49, lines 9-14, from 
Cos and dated 84-81 B.c.; Dittenberger SIG 2.821B, lines 3-4, from Delphi, dated A.D. 
90; and JG 12(3).326, lines 42-43, from Thera, dated a.n. 149. See also Josephus Ant. 
Jud. 16.165, where Augustus orders that edicts in his honor and in that of C. Marcius 
Censorinus be set up Ev érttorjiotáto Toma: of the temple assigned to the emperor by the 
koinon of Asia in Ancyra. According to Josephus they were inscribed upon a pillar in the 
temple. And compare, curiously enough, AE 1947.53 from Herculaneum, in honor of 
M. Nonius Balbus ( PIR! N 102, proconsul of Creta-Cyrenae 26/25 or 25/24 B.c.): in 
Greek fashion, he was to be honored with an equestrian statue set quam celeberrimo loco 
(lines 4-5). 

15 On the widespread and varying uses of local eras, see E. J. Bickerman, Chronol- 
ogy of the Ancient World® (Ithaca, NY 1980) 70-79. 

!6 Reynolds Benghazi (n. 1 above) 234, no. 8. 
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other — like JGR 1.1024 from the amphitheater at Berenice, this time in 
honor of D. Valerius Dionysius—has been dated by Reynolds to 8-6 
B.C., on the assumption that the Actian era is used." 

The task would be simple if the post-Ptolernaic era and the Actian 
were the only alternatives available, or if either yielded an acceptable 
date for JGR 1.1024. The dating systems actually attested in Julio-Clau- 
dian inscriptions from Cyrenaica, however, exhibit considerable incon- 
sistence, and varying degrees of Roman influence on local practice. 
Applebaum, moreover, has shown that the Jews of Tauchira used, side 
by side, not only the Actian era but also perhaps a provincial era, and 
even regnal years of rulers and emperors.? Inscriptions from Berenice 
in particular use a wide variety of dating systems: the post- Ptolemaic 
era, the regnal year of Nero, and unidentified eras.? AE 1951.207, a 
milestone from the road between Cyrene and Balagrae, even shows a 
date reckoned by the year of the proconsul Caesernius Veiento (RE 
Suppib. 14 [1974] 81, proconsul a.p. 46-47). It is unsound to assume 
that all Cyrenaican inscriptions use the Actian era, or else the. post- 
Ptolemaic to calculate dates. Inscriptions erected by the Jews of Tau- 
chira and Berenice are particularly open to reconsideration, and fore- 
most among them the inscriptions from the Berenicean amphitheater in 
honor of Tittius and Valerius Dionysius. 


Ibid. 245, no. 18. Reynolds argues that, since the honorand bears a Roman 
name, the Actian era is appropriate; where the stone reads .y , she has apparently dated 
it as late as possible in the Augustan era, i.e., year 23 (ky ) = 8/7-7/6 B.C. 

!? Cyrene and Ptolemais have yielded inscriptions which calculate dates according 
to the Actian era, beginning 30 s.c., and Reynolds has suggested that inscriptions from 
Apollonia also use the Actian era. See C. H. Kraeling, Ptolemais, City of the Libyan 
Pentapolis (Chicago 1962) 209 on the Actian era in use at Cyrene and Ptolemais (cf. ibid. 
209, no. 2; 212, nos. 16, 20, and 22; 213, nos. 25-27, 29-30, 33; 214, nos. 34-35, 39, 44- 
46; 215, nos. 49-51), and Reynolds in Apollonia (n. 10 above) 305, no. 21; 308, no. 22, 
315, no. 38; 325, no. 77. Kraeling has proposed that the Actian era was likewise used at 
Tauchira (209). 

P Applebaum (n. 13 above) 145-46. Possibly SEG 16.880 and 921 from Jewish 
cemeteries at Tauchira use the provincial era if not the Actian. According to Applebaum 
(146) they may be dated a.p. 31 and 21, respectively, if the provincial era began in 74 
B.C., Or A.D. 73 and 63 if the Actian era was used. If the provincial era began 67/66 s.c. 
instead, as suggested here, they would be dated a.p. 44 and 34. 

? See Benghazi (n. 1 above) 234, no. 3, dated by the Ptolemaic era; 242, no. 16, 
dated by the year of Nero's reign; ZPE 20 (1976) 89 for the ephebic inscription of Itthala- 
mon dated to the twenty-seventh year of an unidentified era; Benghazi 245, no. 18 for 
the inscription honoring D. Valerius Dionysius; and JGR 1.1024 in honor of M. Tittius 
Sex.f. Aem., under discussion here. 
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The phrase employed in the Tittius inscription, rti OUAAOYOU TG 
oknvonrjyíaG, can only be translated as ‘during the Assembly of the 
Tabernacles.’ The festival indicated is therefore not the Feast of the 
Tabernacles (Sukkot), for which the Greek term is £optrj, but Shemini 
Atzeret, the Assembly convened on 22 Tishri, the day immediately fol- 
lowing the Feast held 15-21 Tishri. While this was an independent festi- 
val with rites and a name of its own, the Rabbis of the Talmud and 
Midrash also called it the assembly or conclusion feast on the eighth or 
last day of Sukkot.?! ZUAAoyoe is a literal translation of the Hebrew 
aizeret, the Greek word used in classical Athens to denote any special 
public meeting or assembly, as opposed to the common £KkAnoía; ?? it 
appears a number of times in Josephus.” In the writings of Philo of 
Alexandria, OUAAoYyo¢ functions as a semi-technical term for the holy 
congregation of the Hebrews; in de wita contempl. 30, this term desig- 
nates the seventh-day religious assembly for members of a contempla- 
tive community, i.e., the Sabbath, ?* Philo's specialized use of this term ` 
can be compared with that in patristic Greek, where OUAAOYOG is used 
particularly for assemblies involving worship.” 

The highly hellenized Jews of Berenice appear to have chosen OUA- 
AoYyOG as the most accurate equivalent for atzeret, focussing on the no- 
tion that atzeret was the technical term for a public religious convoca- 
tion and on the fact that Shemini Atzeret was celebrated by a great 
assembly and abstinence from every kind of work for the entire day.?^ 
This choice of terminology, grounded in the realities of celebration in 
the Diaspora, is just the counterpart of the terminology employed in the 
Septuagint, Philo, and the writings of the church fathers, who concen- 
trated on the function of Shemini Atzeret as a closing feast, the conclu- 


"Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrasch II: Das Evangelium nach Markus, Lukas und Johannes und 
die Apostelgeschichte erläutert aus Talmud und Midrasch® (Munich 1974) 808 and 810. 

?? [ SJ s.v. oGAAOYOS. 

Ant. Jud. 3.93; 4.35, 151; 15.21, 31; 16.61, 305; 18.284, 360. 

^ Philo legum Allegor. 2.81; de posteritate Caini 177; quod deus sit immutabilis 
111; de somniis 2.184; de spec. leg. 1.325, 344; de vita contempl. 30. In de Abrahamo 
20, de spec. leg. 2.44 and 3.160 syllogos meaning ‘assembly’ appears in a list of the activi- 
ties of secular men; in de spec. leg. 1.321 and legatio ad Gaium 73 it designates nothing 
more than an assembled group. 

3G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford 1968) s.v. GUAAoyos. 

2T, K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black, eds., Encyclopaedia Biblica I, 345-46, 
and IV, 4879 (London 1899-1903), s.v. Assembly and Tabernacles, Feast of. 
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sion of Sukkot and of the festival cycle of the entire year, TO EEGS10V.7/ 
We have already seen that the Jews of Berenice employed peculiar 
phraseology to indicate Tittius’ official function in Cyrenaica. The ter- 
minology adopted here to cite the assembly on the eighth day of Sukkot 
is less peculiar but still highly idiosyncratic. Where the title of Psalm 28 
(29) in the Septuagint uses EEd510v oKnvne, the Jews of Berenice wrote 
OUAAOYOS HS OKNHVoTINyiac. Their emphasis was upon the great as- 
sembly held at the close of their religious year, the most logical time for 
them to pass this decree honoring M. Tittius. 

This specific date, 22 Tishri, provides an unusual opportunity to 
identify the mysterious aera (Berenicenstum). Since 25 Phaophi comes 
so late in October (October 27 before 31 B.c.; after that October 22, 
except in leap years when it is October 23) there can be very few possibil- 
ities for the year when 22 Tishri occurred on 25 Phaophi. For October 
27 to coincide with 22 Tishri in the years before 31 B.c., October 6 must 
be 1 Tishri, and so the new moon would have to be observed October 4- 
5; in order for October 22 to coincide with 22 Tishri, October 1 must 
coincide with 1 Tishri, and so the new moon must have been observed 
September 29-30; in leap years, the new moon must have been observed 
September 30-October 1 in order for October 23 to coincide with 22 
Tishri.?? The earliest starting point for the Berenicean era should in fact 
be the Ptolemaic era, beginning 96 B.c., and the latest the Actian, be- 
ginning 31 B.c.; the fifty-fifth year of our era ought to lie between 41 


“7 In the Septuagint see Le 23.36, Nu 29.35, H Chron 7.9, Ne 8.18, and the title of 
Ps 28(29). Philo is particularly eloquent in de spec. leg. 2.211, where he states that the 
eighth day was added to the seven days of Sukkot as a closing (€&O5tov) not only of the 
feast of Tabernacles but as a seal and crown for all the feasts of the year. For the church - 
fathers, see Lampe s.v. &Eóbtov; compare LSJ s.v. ibid. The same Greek term is used in 
De 16.8 for the seventh day of Pesach. Josephus Ant. Jud. 3.247 mentions Shemini At- 
zeret simply as the festival on the eighth day, with no more specific name for it. 

"The calculation of the dates for the Assembly of Tabernacles is exacting, since 
the opening of the month of Tishri depends upon the dates of the new moon in Septem- 
ber/October. See H. H. Goldstine, New and Full Moons, 1001 B.c. to A.D. 1651 (Phila- 
delphia 1973). The date for 1 Tishri is given as the evening and day after that for the new 
moon, since the first day of the month can only have been announced after the new moon 
had been observed. That is, the new moon will have been observed on what was still 
counted as the last day of Elul, and the next day was counted as 1 Tishri. The hour of the 
new moon has been adjusted as well, given as fifty-five minutes earlier than the tables in 
Goldstine, in order to account for the difference between Babylonian time and Cyrenai- 
can. 
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B.C. and a.D. 26. Of all these years only two allow for a coincidence 
between 25 Phaophi and Shemini Atzeret: 13 s.c. and a.D. 7; neither 
the Ptolemaic era nor the Actian will yield the requisite coincidence be- 
tween Egyptian date and Jewish festival (see Table 1).*° The fifty-fifth 
years before each of these qualifying dates would be 68/67 5.c. and 49/ 
48 B.C., respectively. From the Berenicean inscription to Apollodorus 
already mentioned, it is clear that the successful resolution of the Pirate 
Wars in 67 8.c. was crucial to the city of Berenice, which had suffered 
seige and a double sack.?? 

M. Tittius’ legateship should be dated to the year 14/13 B.C., at 
the end of which these honors were voted to him. This Augustan date, 
moreover, coincides nicely with the genealogy proposed above: the leg- 
ate of 14/18 p.c. would have been praetor by 15 B.c., and quaestor by 
20 B.c., just 23 years after the quaestorship of Sex. Titius, here identi- 
fied as his father. It also accords with the orthography of JGR 1.1024, 
which shows zota-adscripts in the formulaic portion of the text (lines 24- 
25).*?! The suggestion that Tittius was proconsular legate in 13 s.c. is 
not new,* yet it is significant here for the firm evidence it provides con- 
cerning not just the identity of a Roman senator, but also momentous 
events in Cyrenaican history both in 67 B.c. and again in 13 s.c. The 
war against piracy was an early link between Crete and Cyrenaica, at 
just the time when Crete was made a province of the Roman republic, 
and possibly joined with Cyrenaica in a double province; at the later 
date the Tittius inscription provides another element in the profile of 
Cyrenaican Jewry in the Augustan age. 


2 These two dates are the possibilities discussed by Reynolds (Benghazi |n. 1 
above] 244, no. 17). Both Reynolds and Applebaum (n. 13 above), esp. 161, accept the 
later date. See, however, the detailed argument ad CIG 5361 for Franz's early objections 
to both these dates, since they fail to satisfy the criteria correctly set out by him: (1) the 
Jews must have been enjoying full privileges; (2) the epoch must have been based in Cyre- 
naica, (3) the twenty-fifth day of Phaóphi must have fallen within the Feast (sic) of Tab- 
ernacles; and (4) the date must if possible be confirmed by the identity of M. Tittius. The 
date derived here, 13 s.c., will satisfy all four desiderata. 

Benghazi (n. 1 above) 234, no. 3. On the particular situation of Berenice see 
J. A. Lloyd in Benghazi (n. 1 above) 27, and Reynolds in Benghazi (n. 1 above) 235. 

3l See Reynolds’ calculation in Benghazi (n. 1 above) 245, no. 18, where she sug- 
gests that a fairly early date, perhaps not later than the Augustan period, is in order. 

?See Wiseman (n. 1 above) 266, no. 435; Gerhard Friedrich, ed., Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament, tr. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids, MI 1971) 
s.v. OKTW T. 
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This resolution of the dating problem posed by JGR 1.1024 leads 
us to ask whether a local or provincial era beginning 67/66 B.c. was used 
as well in the amphitheater inscription honoring Valerius Dionysius.? 
The dating of the latter can, moreover, be shown to agree with the date 
proposed here for Tittius' legateship, and is intimately connected with 
the social and political context within which Tittius found himself func- 
tioning. The existence of an amphitheater, apparently built by and for 
the Jewish community,** and the population growth evidenced by the 
increase in the number of archons between the time of Dionysius and 
Tittius, together indicate that the Jewish community at Berenice was 
flourishing in the second half of the first century B.c.5 The question is 
just how much later than the building of the amphitheater, and just 
how much earlier than Tittius' legateship, Dionysius showed his gener- 
osity toward the community. Since the date in the Dionysius inscription 
is not completely legible, reading simply (Etouc) -Y any of the follow- 
ing years might be indicated: 55/54, 45/44, 35/34, 25/24, even 15/14 


P IGR 1.1024 provides the first solid evidence that a provincial era could be used 
at Berenice, so that the reservations expressed by both Reynolds and Applebaum are less 
daunting. See, e.g., Applebaum (n. 13 above), 145-46, also citing Reynolds. 

9 See Applebaum (n. 18 above) 164 and 161 for an argument that the amphithea- 
ter, while a quintessentially Greek monument, was in fact a Jewish construction, appar- 
ently designed for gatherings of the community. He suggests that the amphitheater con- 
stituted a hall of council and assembly, probably standing in the vicinity of or even 
connected with the Jews’ place of prayer. See also n. 36 below on the form of this amphi- 
theater. Unfortunately the findspot of JGR 1.1024 is unknown since the stone was not 
discovered on site at Berenice but rather had been transported to Provence, where it 
came to be in the museum of Toulouse (M. Michon, report in Bulletin de la Société 
Nationale des Antiquaires de France [1904] 329-30). See also Reynolds in Benghazi (n. 1 
above) 247, who concludes that the presence of such a structure may mean that Berenice 
was richer and more enterprising in the Augustan period than has normally been sus- 
pected. The Jewish community, at least, was. 

First, Dionysius’ extensive repairs to the amphitheater should be dated suffi- 
ciently late for the amphitheater to have been built some decades earlier. Second, the 
number of archons listed at the head of Dionysius’ inscription (7) is smaller than that 
appearing at the head of the Tittius inscription (9), so that Dionysius’ contribution 
should have benefitted a smaller and therefore significantly earlier community than Tit- 
tius’ (Reynolds in Benghazi [n. 1 above] 246). Note that not seven, or nine, but ten ar- 
chons are listed at the head of Benghazt (n. 1 above) 242, no. 16, dated to the second 
regnal year of Nero and the sixth day of the Egyptian month Choiak, i.e., December 3 
A.D. 55. The inscription honoring M. Tittius is similar in style, language, and the care- 
fulness of its lettering to that erected in honor of Dionysius. The former should therefore 
be not far removed from the latter in date, yet sufficiently removed to allow for the in- 
creased number of archons and a corresponding population increase in the Jewish com- 
munity. 
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B.C., if one calculates according to the provincial era. The date of 
Dionysius’ repairs should be 35/34 s.c. at the very latest, and at the 
earliest 55/54 B.c., the building of the amphitheater predated accord- 
ingly.*? These several scraps of information intimate that the Jewish 
community at Berenice was alive and well, culturally assimilated, and 
civicly prominent at least by the middle of the first century B.c., and 
that it continued to be so until and during the reign of Augustus. 
What then might have been the turmoil, what the burdens which 
are alluded to in the Tittius inscription? The date of Tittius’ legateship 
is further confirmed by Josephus' narrative of an independently dated 
series of events; Josephus also furnishes a description of the underlying 
situation, which appears to have been the same as that cited in M. 
Agrippa's letter to the Cyreneans (Ant. Jud. 16.169). This letter on be- 
half of the Jews of Cyrene should be dated to the summer or fall of 14 
B.C., while Tittius’ legateship began July 1 of the same year and ran to 
June 30 of 13 s.c. At the end of the Jewish festal year, on 22 Tishri = 
October 13 B.c., the Jews of Berenice passed their decree honoring Tit- 
tius. Agrippa also mentions a letter which Augustus himself had written 
to a praetor, 1.e., proconsul in Libya, one Flavius/Fabius, again on be- 
half of the Cyrenean Jews. This earlier letter should be dated to the win- 
ter of 19 n.c.,?? just five years before the date given here for the legate- 
ship of Tittius. It is evident that in the second decade of the first century 
B.C. the Jews of Cyrene enjoyed official and imperial support in the dif- 


3 If Applebaum (n. 13 above) 166-67 is correct, that this was not an amphitheater 
of the typical plan, but rather a square or oblong, roofed structure with seats on all sides, 
and so only loosely termed tò Gu@i8éatTpov, there is no logical earliest possible date for its 
construction. Applebaum (165) nevertheless argues that the Berenice amphitheater may 
have been contemporary with Herod's in Jerusalem and Caesarea, as well as with the first 
experiments with amphitheaters in Rome under Julius Caesar. 

?' M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa: A Biography (Geneva, N.Y. 1933) 121-22; G. 
W. Bowersock, "C. Marcius Censorinus, Legatus Caesaris,” HSCPh 68 (1964) 207 dates 
the Josephus passage to 12 B.c., on the evidence of a marginal notation in the Latin 
Josephus and reference to Augustus’ position as pontifex maximus. The Greek text, how- 
ever, says not üpyie£pgUG peyiotoc, but simply apxtepetic so that, on the strictest 
grounds, the letter should be dated before rather than after 12 p.c. Since Agrippa re- 
turned to Rome from Syria in the second half of 13 s.c., his decrees on behalf of the Jews 
should date from the year 14/13 B.c. 

38See Dio 54.7.9 for Augustus’ stay on the island of Samos the winter of 20 B.c. 
While there, he heard many embassies: rtáurtoAAat yàp öğ npeofeiat npóq aütóv agi- 
KOVTO, Kal oi 'Iv8ol. . .; this collective phrase just may include a reference to the Jewish 
petition from Cyrene. 
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ficulties they were experiencing.” Both Augustus’ letter to Flavius/Fa- 
bius and Agrippa's letter to the Cyreneans concern the issues of igote- 
Acia, equality of taxation, and ioovoyia, equality of civic status. 

Josephus’ copies of the letters of Augustus and Agrippa provide the 
key to the cryptic inscription dedicated at Berenice to Tittius (Ant. Jud. 
16.160-61, 169). Legate in the same year as Agrippa’s letter, Tittius 
successfully handled the same difficult situation at Berenice: as at 
Cyrene, Jewish equality with Greek citizens in the payment of taxes, and 
so exemption from the additional tax levied on resident aliens, was a 
thorny problem.*? Tittius showed himself not burdensome, that is, he 
restored to the Jews iooteAcia (line 15): the sacred monies collected for 
the temple in Jerusalem should not be confiscated, nor withheld on the 
pretext that the Jews owed taxes in Cyrenaica; confiscated money 
should be returned to the Jews, and amends made. Tittius provided an 
administration well-disposed to the Jews both collectively and individu- 
ally. He enabled them as a group to fulfill their obligation to Jerusalem, 
and ensured that individual Jews and their private concerns were not to 
be the target of harm or molestation from Greek citizens (lines 17-18). 
The status of the Jews of Berenice then was comparable to that of Jews 
not only in Cyrene but also in Alexandria and Syrian Antioch: while 
they were not Greek citizens, they had their own autonomous TOAl- 
Teúpa which functioned within city territory on an equal footing with 
that of Greek citizens and was directly answerable to the central govern- 
ment on issues like taxes.*! 

Tittius steered a middle course between being a practical adminis- 
trator and a man of principle (lines 12-13, 20), and his insights allowed 
him to govern fairly over the Greek citizen community on the one hand 
and the organized Jewish community on the other (lines 16-17). From 
Berenice has come the only specific evidence for the details of Jewish 


33 Applebaum (n. 13 above) 183, on the evidence of Agrippa's letter, cites 13 s.c. 
as the end of a period in which the Jewish communities experienced conflicts with Greek 
cities in Cyrenaica. 

See Applebaum (n. 13 above) 181, 185-86 on iooteAcia as a genuine grant to 
the Jews of Cyrene which can be historically demonstrated. Josephus Ant. Jud. 16.161 
tells us that Jews were in fact privileged aliens and that Augustus confirmed their exemp- 
tion from the metic tax. Josephus Ant. fud. 16.162 further reports that between 2 B.c. 
and A.D. 2 with general declaration Augustus reconfirmed the internal rights of Jewish 
organizations throughout the empire. 

*! For the literature on the status of Jews in Cyrene, Alexandria, and Syria, see 
Louis H. Feldman, Josephus and Modern Scholarship (Berlin 1984) 331-40 and 928-29. 
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communal institutions and organization in Cyrenaica.*? Now, with the 
aid of Agrippa’s and Augustus’ letters to the Cyreneans, and of the text 
of IGR 1.1024, we catch sight of the social and civic context within 
which the Jews of Berenice lived and functioned, and within which M. 
Tittius Sex.f. Aem. was called upon to play the Roman Solomon. 
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Applebaum (n. 13 above) 191-93. 


MELANKOMAS, k kMyakocg, AND GREEK BOXING 


Dio Chrysostom devotes Orations 28 and 29 to an amazing boxer 
of his day called Melankomas, who is otherwise known only from a short 
mention in Themistius Or. 10 and an oblique reference in Eustathius. 
His flawless record of victory was only a small part of his glory: what 
distinguished him from all other boxers was his ability to win without 
giving or taking a blow. Dio informs us that he had trained to the point 
where he could hold up his guard for two days without letting his arms 
fall (Or. 28.7), and at least one opponent lasted a full day before giving 
in to Melankomas' stalling. This article will present evidence that the 
Greeks used a barrier to keep the pugilists within striking range of each 
other when they showed an inclination to draw out the contest: the exis- 
tence of such a system serves to confirm suspicions that Melankomas' 
boxing record represents at least as much invention as it does history. 
Moreover, the prevailing theory that post-Classical boxing declined un- 
til it became the domain of jaded heavyweights who developed a dully 
conservative and defensive style becomes untenable. 

The literary evidence concerning the reduction of the fighting 
area as a means of bringing the match to its conclusion appears in Hesy- 
chius, the Etymologicum Genuinum (along with the later Etymologi- 
cum Magnum) and Eustathius, who cite an expression, ÈK KAlpakoq. 
The relevant texts appear below: 

I. Hesychius, s.v. £x kKAipakoq (Latte): 


Èk KAipakoc’ toic nükrai órtóre ypovoTpiBolev, kAipag £rí(8ero, UNEP 
tod [uri] uévetv émi týs auti xopas. 


"From the ladder": A ladder was placed for the boxers whenever they 
wasted time, so that they would stay in the same place. 


II. Etymologicum Magnum s.v. Èk KAiuakoq (cf. Etymologicum 
Genuinum s.v.):! 


| There is to date no complete edition of the Etymologicum Genuinum, but M. E. 
Miller, Mélanges de littérature grecque (Paris 1868) noted that the text of the entry s.v. 
èx KAipakoq in the Florence ms. of what is now recognized as one version of the Et. Gen. 
is the same as the text of the later Etymologicum Magnum, cf. R. Reitzenstein, Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Etymologika (Leipzig 1897). The Etymologicum's identifica- 
tion Êk TOU 'PritopiKoU, refers apparently to the lost lexicon from which the Etymologi- 
cum Genuinum drew, cf. H. Erbse, Untersuchungen zu den attizistischen Lexica (Berlin 
1950) 30-34, with further bibliography. 
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EK KAlpakoq' Ev Tolg YULVIKOIC Ay@olv ónóte xpovoTpiBoiev ol MUKTAL, 
KAinae eicedépeto, Mote Siactdvtac Kai xopav AafBóvraq péveiw £v 
raütr EveKev TOU ur] UdiotacBal Tac epopévaa NANYaS MEPITPÉXOV- 
Tac, àAAà uévovrac Emi TOUTOU TH NOI tv xeipóv EKTAGEL PUAATTE- 
o8at. £k toU “PnhtopiKod. 


Whenever boxers wasted time in athletic contests, a ladder was brought 
in so that they had to stay in it, standing apart and taking a position, in 
order that they not deal with the punches thrown at them by running 
around, but defend themselves with some sort of arm movement, staying 
in the same place. (cf. Eustathius nì toU aUtoU) From the Rhetorical 
Lexicon. 


III. Eustathius 1324.48ff (ad Il. 23.686): 


iotéov 68 kai ötı vüv pèv au8opóv ot ruypáxor GAANAOLG EVETIEGOV. Tv 
6é mote autoic réxvn kai tptBetv ouxvac PAG Ertl kakà TOV AVTINGAWV 
avatáost: Kai KaTapopa xeipóv, wc ei Kai üépa, 6 Sh Aéyetat, ESepov ñ 
kai £cktapiáxouv MOAELIKOC . .. MEPLGSETAL OUV TIC TUYEGXOG, WS Kai 
npoepp£8n, kparepóc EauTOU cic tó pepenóvoc Emi MOAU AVEXEIV TAV 
xeipa kai mAnyae pèv ph Katadbépetv, ànokvaíeiv 6& oUto Tov Óv- 
tayovi5ongvov. OTE OUV TOLOUTOV TL yiveTal T] kai GAA oq rrapareivorro 
TÒ Épyov, éyiveto tvikaüta toic à8Ao601 Borna, ónotov kai Nau- 
cavíac iotopel, Aéyov ÖT! Ev toic yupvikoia àyàoiv Óre xpovorpiBoiev 
ol r'ükrai, KAGE sioepépero, Gore Siactdvtac kai xopav Aapóvraq 
exeivouc uévsiv &v TAUTH Évekev toU ur) repiíovac8at tour£ouv Udio- 
tac8a: Tac $epouévaa NANyac nepitpéxovtac, AAAA uévovtag Emi TOU 
QUTOU TH rtotà tv xev ExTacet PuAdrrecEat. kai £Aéyeto TOTO, EK 
KAipakoc, napoiuuacóuegvov {owe ni TOv £k TMpOUNGEiac uvóq Aap- 
Bavovtiwv £v Tlovole Gveolv. 


One must realize moreover that the boxers now fell on each other at once. 
There was a time when it was their technique even to waste many hours 
for the purpose of defeating their opponents, by putting hands up and 
down as if they were flaying the very air, as they in fact say, or else shadow 
boxing aggressively . . . Now one boxer was famous, as was also said ear- 
lier (1322.29 ad Il. 22.653), because he had the self-control to hold up his 
hand laboriously for a long time and not throw punches, and thus wear 
out his opponent. Therefore when something of this nature happens or in 
some other way the fight was being delayed, at those times the athletes 
received aid of the sort which Pausanias also describes, saying that when- 
ever boxers wasted time in athletic contests, a ladder was brought in so 
that they had to stay in it, standing apart and taking a position, in order 
that they not avoid — that is—deal with the punches thrown at them by 
running around, but defend themselves with some sort of arm move- 
ments, staying in the same place. And this was called “from the ladder,” a 
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proverb perhaps about those who deliberately take a break in the middle 
of their work.’ 


As the closeness in wording shows, the three citations of the ex- 
pression have a common source and offer varying degrees of elaboration 
of the fact that the KAijia& controlled stalling.» No more can be said 
from the texts about the nature of the device, and modern attempts to 
bring into the discussion the agreement of Creugas and Damoxenus to 
exchange blows and so conclude a drawn out match (Paus. 8.40.3) have 
added to the difficulties of interpretation: the Pausanias named by Eus- 
tathius is Pausanias the Grammarian and has no relation whatever to 


Pausanias, the well known traveller, who nowhere mentions the kAtuasg 
in boxing.* 


"The definition of £k kAijtaKOq as it stands in Hesychius and the Etymologicum is 
complete and satisfactory if £k has the sense of "(fighting) from,” i.e., "upon." cf. LSJ 
s.v. & 1.6 for examples and discussion. If £k, on the other hand, means “outside of, 
apart from," then the gloss only explains kAiya&, not the expression Èx kAipgakoq. This 
sort of incomplete explanation of a prepositional phrase which is neither identified as a 
proverb (usually in the form éni plus genitive) nor attributed to a specific author or genre 
is atypical for Pausanias, who is the source for the Etymologicum and Eustathius (cf. n. 4 
below). Eustathius' conjecture that the expression refers to those who go away from their 
work is clearly his own addition to his sources; cf. Erbse (n. 2 above) 13: "Die Ursachen 
der Abwandlung lassen sich bisweilen noch nachempfinden: Die Paus.-gl. ÈK «Aipakoc, 
die lediglich einen sportlichen t. t. erklart, erhált bei Eust. (zusátzlich) die moralische 
Verallgemeinerung . . .". Professor M. van der Valk has kindly confirmed (by letter) 
that Eustathius is not relying on any known proverb but is giving his personal expansion 
of Pausanias. 

3 Hesychius probably found his reference to the expression in Diogenianus, and 
Eustathius names Pausanias as the source for the information on £K kAipakoq that both 
he and the Etymologicum Genuinum cite. There are close connections between Pausa- 
nias and Diogenianus: the very least one can say is that they drew on similar sources, 
though some scholars have suggested that they drew directly from one another, the direc- 
tion of the borrowing remaining a source of controversy; cf. Wendel, RE 18.4, 2409; 
Cohn, RE 5, 781. Erbse (n. 1 above) supports the view that Pausanias drew upon Dioge- 
nianus. 

‘J. Krause, Die Gymnastik und Agonistik der Hellenen (Halle 1841) 521-22 con- 
sidered the agreement of Creugas and Damoxenus to exchange blows (Paus. 8.40.3) to be 
an example of a KAIWGE situation, but since the word does not appear here, Krause sug- 
gested that Eustathius had a section of Pausanias in mind that is not in our mss. K. Diem, 
Weltgeschichte des Sports und der Leibeserziehung (Stuttgart 1960) 181 similarly looks 
to Paus. 8.40.3. It should be clear from other places where Eustathius cites Pausanias, 
however, that he means Pausanias the Grammarian; cf. H. Erbse (n. 1 above). M. Van 
der Valk, Eustathii commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes (Leiden 1971) LX XIX. 
maintains that Eustathius completely neglected Pausanias the traveller in his commen- 
tary. 
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Vase paintings, on the other hand, seem to give a good illustration 
of the application of the KAiva&é. B. Neutsch (followed by R. Patrucco) 
suggested that an archaizing 6 B.c. vessel from Sala Consilina, now in 
the museum of Padula (Figure 1), displays the rudiments of a boxing 
ring.? The drawing is crude and schematic, but the two figures on the 
viewer's left are clearly boxing, and a third is in the position of a referee, 
seen frequently in vase paintings; the object planted in the ground in 
front of the people might well be called a KAiua€, ‘ladder’ in the basic 
meaning of the word. It lacks the second vertical support expected of a 
proper ladder, but the resemblance is close enough to give point to an 
athletes' term, and the absence of the second vertical in fact makes the 
object easier to plant in the sand of the stadium. Combining Neutsch' 
intuition about this clay pot with the lexical entries concerning ÈK KÀÍ- 
HaKOG, we are left with a satisfactory concept of ladder-like objects be- 
ing used as portable barriers for dilatory boxers. There is likely to be 
more visual evidence of such boxing "rings." A late 6th C. black-figure 
amphora, now in Taranto (Figure 2) shows two men holding a long stick 
in front of two boxers. This is unwieldy, for unlike the KAipa£, it cannot 
stand by itself, but it is further evidence of the Greek custom of hem- 
ming in boxers. Recent excavations at Nemea suggest that the boxers 
fought on a platform: assuming that the contest normally took place in 
an area with finite space, a barrier on one side would effectively hem in 
the boxers and reduce evasive footwork.’ The early date of the vases is 
important: the KAipa& or something like it was not a late effort to re- 
form a declining sport, as might by wrongly inferred from Eustathius; 
rather it was a longstanding institution in Greek athletics. 

The intent of the KAipas8 to check stalling confirms what the liter- 
ary sources show about Greek boxing in all eras, namely, that it was 
spirited and aggressive. Theocritus Idyll 22.80ff. has frequent refer- 
ences to bold attacks, feints, and rapid punching, and there is similar 
action in the fights described in Quintus Smyrnaeus 4.345ff. and Non- 


? B. Neutsch, “Tonball mit Totenkultszenen aus der italischen Nekropole von Sala 
Consilina,” Apollo, Bollettino dei Musei provinciali del Salernitano I (1961) 53-66; R. 
Patrucco, Lo sport nella Grecia antica (Florence 1972) 249. Neutsch stresses that the 
archaeological context of the clay vessel does not allow a date later than mid-6 s.c., but 
that the paintings on the vase imitate much older Greek elements, evident not only in this 
boxing scene but also in the depiction of phorminx playing and lament on another side of 
the sphere. 

5I am grateful to Professor Waldo E. Sweet for informing me of the Taranto vase 
and kindly giving me a copy of his personal photograph of it. 

'C. K. Williams and P. Russell, Hesperia 50 (1981) 15-19. 
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Figure 1 — Clay vessel, 6 s.c. from Sala Consilina. Museum of Padula. Reproduced by 
kind permission of Prof. Werner Johannowky, Soprintendente Archeologico 
delle province Di Salerno, Avellino e Benevento. 
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Figure 2 — Attic black-figure amphora, late 6 B.c. Museo Nazionale di Taranto, inv. 
115472. Photo taken by Prof. W. E. Sweet, reproduced by kind permission of 
Prof. Ettore de Juliis, Soprintendente Archeologico di Taranto. 


— —— 
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nus 37.523ff. These were the expectations: the KAijta8 existed to ensure 
that the pugilists satisfied them. 

Returning now to Melankomas, his strategy as described in the 
traditional story seems unfeasible for two reasons. First, it was custom- 
ary to end contests at nightfall, either with a draw (Syll.° 1073), or by 
altering the rules to hasten the end, e.g., by exchanging punches alter- 
nately (Paus. 8.40.3): the stubborn opponent would have strong incen- 
tive to persevere in an important bout unti] dark, if such egregious stall- 
ing was tolerated." More important, there was the KAijta&: it is hard to 
imagine that some form of barrier was not used in Melankomas’ day 
which would limit his evasion of his opponent and that the crowds inex- 
plicably flocked to watch boxers who did not strike one another. 

It is possible, moreover, to explain why Dio described Melankomas 
in the exaggerated way that he did: the boxer's style was in Dio's vision a 
display of pure continence and fortitude. Summarizing his discussion of 
Melankomas' ring technique, he concludes that while weaker athletes 
sought to end the contest quickly by punching their opponents into sub- 
mission, this boxer demonstrated both superior skill and a nobler ethos: 


oipat 67] £v xaütà návra sipňoða kai nepi avdpeiac kai nepi eupuxias 
Kai nepi EyKpateiac te Kai nepi oo$poocüUvng. 


I assuredly think that in the same thing (sc. boxing style) everything is 
said about manliness, courage, self-control, and moderation. 
(Or. 29.14) 


Melankomas was Óuvápevoq rtoveiv ‘capable of exertion’ in contest 
(Or. 28.12), yet his character showed even greater accomplishment: 


TO ye uv 8aupactórarov Ev åv8ponw àntumrov yevéc8at oU uóvov 
TOV AVTAYWVIOTWV, GAAG kai rtóvou kai kaúpatoç kai yaorpóg kai 
àopoóbioitov. 


But indeed the most amazing thing for a man was to be undefeated not 
only by his opponents, but also by toil, heat, appetite, and sexuality. 


Dio thus used Melankomas as a springboard to explain in yet another 
light the Cynic doctrines of the good man's struggle against material 
and sensual temptation (cf., e.g., Or. 6, 8, 9 passim)? 


*On the contest of Ti. Claudius Rufus, which lasted until night; cf. R. 
Merkelbach, ZPE 15 (1974) 99-104. 

?Such comparisons of the athlete's training with the life of virtue are a common 
topos; see M. B. Poliakoff, "Jacob, Job, and Other Wrestlers," Journal of Sport History 
11.2 (1984) 48-65; "Metaphor and Reality," The Ancient Combat Sports: Competition, 
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To what extent is Melankomas a historical figure? There are only 
two other sources of information about this athlete. The story of Me- 
lankomas and his novel boxing style appears briefly in Themistius 10 
(165 Dindorf), who adds that Titus the Emperor was Melankomas’ 
épactnc — admirer or lover; and Themistius in turn is the immediate 
source for Eustathius’ description of the stalling boxer (text III quoted 
above). A. Lemarchand rejected the testimony of all the texts and sug- 
gested that Melankomas is a purely imaginary figure, pointing out that 
Dio's account is highly topical, that Themistius' account shows signs of 
invention, and that there is no epigraphical testimony for Melankomas. 
His point about Themistius is cogent: if indeed the Emperor was so fond 
of Melankomas, Dio's total failure to mention this in orations praising 
the boxer is inexplicable. We may well dismiss Themistius then, but the 
total rejection of the historical existence of Melankomas goes beyond 
the evidence. '° The argument from silence that there are no inscriptions 
mentioning Melankomas is perilous — a quick glance at L. Moretti's list 
of Olympic victors and their testimonia, Olympionzkaz (Rome 1957), 
shows how thin and fortuitous the records for important athletes often 
are. Furthermore, praise of athletes tends to be topical even on their 
very inscriptions, and hence moralizing (omitting Dio's exaggerated de- 
tails about refraining from punching) does not argue for or against his- 
toricity. 

Thus the biography of Melankomas as a whole remains uncertain; 
the clear impossibility of the agonistic details, however, leads to impor- 
tant revisions in our concept of Greek athletics. Traditional works on 
Greek sport have adopted a more or less circular argument of the pat- 
tern that (a) matches were slow and styles conservative as exemplified by 


Violence, and Culture (Yale University Press, forthcoming) ch. 8. Dr. S. R. Slings has 
kindly pointed out to me an important example in Epict. 1.18: there the truly unde- 
feated (åńtTTNTOG) man is not the athlete, though the philosopher describes in detail the 
sportsman's tribulations on the road to victory, but the man who will not be swayed by 
money, women, fame, vel sim. 

0A, Lemarchand, Dion de Pruse, Les oeuvres avant l'extle (Paris 1926) 29-32. 
Most scholarship on Melankomas in general defends his historicity, cf. H. von Arnim, 
Dio von Prusa (Berlin 1898) 142-47; A. Stein, RE Suppl. 5, 730; A. Momigliano, /RS 41 
(1951) 152; L. Robert, Hellenica 11-12 (Paris 1960) 338-39; C. P. Jones, The Roman 
World of Dio Chrysostom (Cambridge and London 1978) 17. C. P. Jones, in particular, 
has made the most convincing case for historicity, and I have adopted his arguments 
against the Lemarchand view in my text. To Jones’ evidence of philosophical reflections 
in athletes’ inscriptions, we should add R. Merkelbach’s excellent study of the Callicrates 
inscription, “Herakles und der Pankrauast," ZPE 6 (1970) 47-49. 
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Melankomas, whose story, (b) must reflect the prevailing mode of box- 
ing to be credible to the people of its day: venal career athletes receive 
the blame for the purported decline of the sport. The evidence pre- 
sented here argues to the contrary on both counts, and it is even possible 
to see how Dio’s philosophical agenda would cause him to depart from 
fact and create the legendary figure that he did.” 


MicHAEL B. POLIAKOFF 
HiLtLsDALE COLLEGE 


UH, A. Harris, Greek Athletes and Athletics (London 1964) 190 sees in Melanko- 
mas' style a sign of a decline in Greek athletics due to professionalism: "It was in the 
heavyweight events of the Greek athletic programme that the professional's desire to 
avoid taking risks and to escape defeat at all costs showed its deadly results." E. N. Gar- 
diner, Athletics of the Ancient World (Oxford 1930) 105, 207-208 took the Melankomas 
story as evidence for "the decay of scientific boxing"; he, too, blamed the professional, 
concerned with money, not honor, for the degeneration. But H. W. Pleket, "Zur Soziolo- 
gie des antiken Sports," Mededelingen van het Nederlands Instituut te Rome 36 (1974) 
87, n. 190 gives evidence of upper-class men participating in combat events at major 
athletic festivals in Greco- Roman times. Throughout the article he demonstrates that all 
athletes, including aristocrats of the Classical period pursued prize money without inhi- 
bition: this constituted no abandonment of the traditional values of honor and competi- 
tion, which continued intact through Greco-Roman times. In addition, one should note 
that Dio Chrysostom himself attributes athletics to the leisure class: he envisions the com- . 
mon people (toUc idiwtas) gaining healthful exercise through their trades (téxvac £pya- 
Coyévouc), farming, or other employment, while the leisure classes devote themselves to 
athletics (TÖV t£ GXOATV AYOVTWV rà vuyuváota HEOTA kai Tac MaAaiotpac) both compet- 
itive and recreational (Or. 3.124-26). David Young, The Olympic Myth of Greek Ama- 
teur Athletics (Chicago 1984) argues that members of the lower classes were unlikely to 
have been absent from any period of Greek athletics, including the Archaic era. The 
view of Gardiner and Harris that the personnel of sport completely changed in later an- 
tiquity is untenable from all perspectives. 

27 would like to thank my friends G. Petzl, F. Romer, and J. Rusten, who kindly 
read this article and gave very helpful advice; the Amsterdam Hellenists Society heard an 
earlier version of this paper, and I gratefully acknowledge the benefit of their excellent 
discussion, particularly that of my host S. R. Slings. 
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Roman history, even in well-documented periods, abounds with 
obscure characters. Little is known, for instance, of the men who fought 
under Sertorius during his long revolt in Spain. The following notes at- 
tempt to shed some light on two of Sertorius’ officers (and eventual mur- 
derers) and on a group of unnamed “friends” that had a hand in his 
return from Africa. 


l. L. Fabius Hispanzensis 


In the spring of 81 5.c., C. Annius Luscus was sent by Sulla as 
governor to Spain. He was to replace— forcibly, as it turned out — Q., 
Sertorius, partisan of the Cinno-Marian regime and recently pro- 
scribed.! After outmaneuvering and scattering a Sertorian force at the 
Pyrenees, Annius quickly occupied the Peninsula. Without offering fur- 
ther resistance, Sertorius embarked with a small force at Carthago Nova 
and sailed to Africa. By summer or early fall 81, Annius had established 
firm control over Hither Spain.? 


'Plut. (unless otherwise noted, all references are to the Sertorius) 6.1-7.1; cf. Liv. 
Per. 70; Val. Max. 7.3.6; Flor. 2.10.1f; Oros. 5.21.3. The following works are quoted by 
author's name only: E. Babelon, Description historique et chronologique des monnaies 
de la république romaine (1885-86); P.R. v. Biefikowski, "Kritische Studien über Ge- 
schichte und Chronologie des sertorianischen Krieges," WS 13 (1891) 129-158, 210-230; 
M. Bülz, De provinciarum Romanarum quaestoribus qui fuerunt ab a.u.c. DCLX XII 
usque ad a.u.c. DCCX (Diss. Leipzig 1893); M. H. Crawford, Roman Republican Coin- 
age (1974); W. Drumann and P. Groebe, Geschichte Roms *(1899-1929); E. Gabba, 
"Le origini della guerra sociale e la vita politica romana dopo l'89 a.C.," Athenaeum 32 
(1954) 41-114, 295-345 = Esercito e società nella tarda repubblica romana (1973) 193- 
345; H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum (1910); A. 
Schulten, Sertorius (1926); P. O. Spann, Quintus Sertorius: Citizen, Soldier, Exile (Diss. 
Univ. of Texas 1976); W. Stahl, De bello Sertoriano (Diss. Erlangen 1907); T. P. Wise- 
man, New Men in the Roman Senate (1971); A. J. N. Wilson, Emigration from Italy in 
the Republican Age of Rome (1966). | 

?Plut. 7.1-7. Sertorius’ attempt later in the year to recapture the Pityussian Is- 
lands (Ibiza, Formentera) failed disastrously. Spann 56f. suggests that Sertorius, who was 
not present at the Pyrenees, tried to regroup his forces and to oppose Annius "at some 
strategic point.” On the contrary: Xeptópioq 5° oùk àv ü&ógaxos, says Plutarch (7.4). 
The fact that Sertorius embarked his 3,000 troops at Cartagena, the southern-most ma- 
jor port of Citerior, rather than at Tarraco or Valentia suggests that he was in the South, 
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Annius’ quaestor was a certain L. Fabius Hispaniensis, as we know 
from the numerous denarii he struck for his commander.’ Our only 
other record of his career is a fragment of Sallust's Histories. It describes 
the seating arrangements at the banquet in Osca during which Sertorius 
was assassinated, eight years after Fabius’ quaestorship. Among the 
guests, sharing a couch with Sertorius, there is Fabius Hispaniensis.* His 
switching from the winning to the losing side, though puzzling, has not 
drawn much comment or attention from scholars, and of the attempts 
at explaining it the most obvious and convincing solution has been ei- 
ther ignored or forgotten. Let us re-examine the case. 

Some hold that Fabius defected to the Sertorian camp in 81 and 
consequently was proscribed.* While there may be in history isolated 
cases of rats joining a sinking ship, it is dangerous to base one's explana- 
tion of a puzzling event upon so rare a phenomenon. Fabius struck coins 
for C. Annius zn Spazn, that is, after the flight of Sertorius. That he 
voluntarily changed sides under those circumstances would be incon- 
ceivable even if we could suspect him of Marian (or Sertorian) sympa- 
thies, which we cannot. As quaestor in 81, he must have been elected 
after Sulla's victory at the Porta Collina (November 1, 82) and, like all 
magistrates of that year, with the dictator's approval only. 

Emilio Gabba suggested that Fabius was one of those "che furono 
proscritti in seguito alla sedizione di M. Aemilius Lepidus" and joined 


far from the Ebro and the Pyrenees, when his force there was routed, and that he imme- 
diately decided to leave the country. 

5Crawford 1.381-86 (no. 366), who assigns the early part of the issue to a mint in 
Italy, the later part to one in Spain. Legends: obv., C. Anni. T.f. T.n. pro. cos. ex. s.c.; 
rev., L. Fabi. L.f. Hisp. q. On the reverse, the coins depict Victory in a chariot. This has 
been taken as an allusion to Annius’ successful takeover of Spain (Babelon 1.139; 
Grueber 2.352, n.2; G. Pierfitte, Mélanges de la Soc. Toulousaine d'études classiques 1 
[1946] 121f). But, as Crawford points out, "the choice of Victory. . . for a military issue 
is unsurprising." 

*Sall. Hist. 3.83M: Igitur discubuere: Sertorius inferior in medio, super eum L. 
Fabius Hispaniensis senator ex proscriptt. The praenomen is corrupt in the mss.: three 
have titus, but the readings tutzus, tuctus and tusctus in the others (Serv. In Verg. Aen., 
E. K. Rand et al., eds., [Editio Harvardiana 1946] 1.698) warrant the emendation Lu- 
cius. 

*Drumann-Groebe 4.387, n. 13; cf. 1.30, n. 13; Wilson 26; Crawford 1.386. 
Bieńkowski 142, Stahl 42, and Schulten 134, n. 608 simply state that Fabius later 
changed sides. Th. Mommsen, Geschichte des römischen Münzwesens ([ RMW] 1860) 
600, n. 393 calls the change "bemerkenswert, aber nicht befremdend" (cf. F. Münzer, 
s.v. "Fabius (84)" RE 6.2 [1909] 1771£). Mommsen’s lack of surprise seems chiefly due to 
his romantic view of Sertorius ( Römische Geschichte [ RG? 1881/2] 3.19-23, 29-37). In 
reality, after his expulsion from Spain Sertorius’ cause was anything but attractive. 
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Sertorius together with M. Perperna in 77.5 That is ruled out by the very 
term proscriptus, which is what Sallust calls Fabius. Proscriptus is not 
simply a synonym for exsul or hostis publicus: it denotes exclusively 
such men as were inscribed under Sulla (or later, in 43, by the Trium- 
virs) on the Lists of Proscription.’ In 77, after the Lepidan revolt, there 
were no proscriptions. 

From Cicero Rosc. Amer. 128 we know that no names were added 
to the lists after June 1, 81. It follows that Fabius must have been pro- 
scribed before that date, that is, when he was still striking coins as 
quaestor under Annius in Spain. The reason we do not know; but the 
proscriptions were a great opportunity to get even in personal quarrels.? 
Fabius may have had enemies in Rome who understood how to exploit 
the great purge to that purpose. When the news of his proscription 
reached Spain (Summer 81?), he was lucky enough to escape,? and ulti- 
mately join Sertorius. 

Alas, nzhil sub sole novi. In 1893, Martin Bülz came close to this 
reconstruction of events when he wrote (p. 3): 


Utrum tamen demum, postquam in proscriptorum numerum relatus est, 
ad Sertorium desciverit [sc. Fabius], an propter defectionem in tabulas 
relatus sit, explorari nequit. 


Bülz was being overly cautious, and to our knowledge, later writers 
never took up his non-committal suggestion. The matter deserves to be 
stated firmly. In all likelihood, Fabius joined Sertorius after and be- 
cause he had been proscribed while quaestor in Spain in 81. 

Of Fabius' later career under Sertorius we know nothing, except 
that he was not one of the military leaders: when Sallust mentions him 


‘Gabba 307, followed by Wiseman 230, no. 168 ("perhaps . . . a follower of Lepi- 
dus"), E. S. Gruen, The Last Generation of the Roman Republic (1974) 203, n. 164, and 
Spann 177-181. 

"Cf. M. Fuhrmann, s.v. "proscriptus" RE 23.3 (1959) 2440-44; R. A. Bauman, 
“The Hostts-Declarations of 88 and 87 s.c.." Athenaeum 51 (1973) 270-93; E. L. 
Grasmück, Exzlium (1978) 108; V. Vedaldi Iasbez, “I figli dei proscritti Sillani," Labeo 
27 (1981) 163ff, and esp. 182 on the exclusion of the proscriptz from the amnesty granted 
by the lex Plotza de reditu Lepidanorum in 70 B.c. 

8Cf. Cic. Rosc. Amer. passim; Cluent. 25; Plut. Sulla 31; Val. Max. 9.2.1. 

To know the details would be interesting. Despite his successes, Annius’ com- 
mand was not renewed for the following year (n. 10 below), and he disappears from 
history. Metellus Pius, with far less initial achievement, was to stay in Spain for eight 
years. Did Annius incur the Dictator's displeasure by letting his proscribed quaestor slip 
away? 
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at the assassination — probably for the first time in his narrative, to 
judge from the full name and the epithet — he simply terms him senator 
ex proscriptis.'° Yet Fabius’ presence at the fatal banquet in Osca, to- 
gether with the highest-ranking officers, suggests that he was a man of 
some importance, or at least, esteem.!! 


2. Tarquitzus Priscus 


Parallel to the denarz struck by Fabius an almost identical series 
was issued in Spain for C. Annius by a second quaestor, C. Tarquitius 
P.f. As Crawford remarked, "the presence of two Quaestors at this stage 
is entirely intelligible if C. Annius was in charge of both Spanish prov- 
inces.” !? In later years, a certain Tarquitius Priscus is found among Ser- 


Sall. Hist. 3.83M; Cf. Spann 178f., who concludes that Fabius was a “political 
null" and "of little importance in Sertorius' following." Not necessarily so: Sallust had 
little reason to elaborate much beyond the military events of the war. 

"The leaders of the conspiracy, Perperna and Tarquitius, are called (Diod. 
37.222) TOV T|ygpóvov ot u£ytotrov éxovtea GEiwua. On Perperna, see Plut. 15.25-27; 
and Appian B.C. 1.107.504-115.538; on Tarquitius, below, nn. 18, 14. Octavius 
Graecinus (Plut. 26.4) also was a general (Frontin. Strat. 2.5.31); he is not attested at the 
assassination, but two of the nine "seats" in the triclinium are not accounted for: proba- 
bly he was there. Antonius (Diod. 37.22a; Sall. Hust. 3.83M; Liv. Per. 96; Plut. 26.10f) 
was at least of senatorial family, to judge from his name. Mallius (Manlius?) is termed 
[ele] tøv Eg’ NHyepoviac (Plut. 26.1), but Aufidius seems to have been on more intimate 
terms with Perperna and the others (Plut. 26.3f): he may have been the ninth participant 
in the banquet. Whether Sertorius! scribae, Versius and Maecenas (Sall. Hist. 3.83M), 
were privy to the conspiracy we cannot tell. A forged letter reporting a victory was crucial 
in setting the trap, though, and a secretary would be in the best position to fabricate such 
a document convincingly. As for Fabius, Plut. 266 suggests that he, too, was one of the 
conspirators, 

121,386; on the coins, see 1.381-86. Their rev. legend: C. Tarquiti. P.f. q. Al- 
ready Mommsen, RMW 600, suggested that Annius had both Spanish provinces (thus 
also D. Wilsdorf, "Fasti Hispaniarum provinciarum," Lezpziger Studien 1 [1878] 117f), 
but later (RG 2.332) changed his mind. Bienkowski 138-42, Bülz 2f., Stahl 42, Dru- 
mann-Groebe 3.363, and Schulten 45 limit Annius to either Ulterior or Citerior. Ulterior 
as his sole province can be ruled out on the basis of Annius' attested operations in 81, all 
in Citerior (Plut. 7; cf. Schulten 45, n. 231); as for Citerior, the general scarcity of gover- 
nors during the 80s demonstrated by Badian (PACA 1 [1958] 1-18 = Studies in Greek 
and Roman History [1964] 71-104) hardly came to an end overnight with Sulla's victory 
late in 82: only for 80 onwards can we assume that normal conditions prevail. As it is now 
certain that M. Domitius Calvinus was governor of Citerior already in 80 (B. Bischoff-H. 
Bloch, WS n.s. 13 [1979] 116-29), it follows that Annius was in charge during 81 only 
(L. Fufidius is attested for Ulterior in 80 by Plut. 12.4). That his two quaestors held office 
successively in 81 and 80 is therefore improbable, though not impossible. 
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torius’ highest-ranking officers. The two have been identified, some- 
what rashly, as the same person by many scholars. Yet the 
Pompeius-Strabo-inscription of Asculum, found in 1908/10, lists 
among the members of Pompeius’ general staff in 89 s.c. a C. Tar- 
quiti(us) L.f. Fal(erna tribu). Since two otherwise attested Sertorians- 
to-be, Q. Hirtuleius L.f. and L. Insteius L.f., are found in the same 
document, Cichorius concluded that this Tarquitius L.f. rather than 
Annius’ quaestor (P.f.) was the Sertorian officer in question. !* 

This Sertorian, however, may not have been a Tarquitius at all: 
the manuscripts, without exception, indicate the name Tarquinius.” 
Arguably, Tarquinius was more familiar a name to scribes than was 
Tarquitius, though the names of other Tarquitii survived their respec- 
tive mss. traditions relatively unscathed.!6 "Tarquinii, though rare, are 


PSall. Hist. 3.81, 83M; Diod. 37.222; Frontin. Strat. 2.5.31 (the only source to 
give the surname Priscus). Mommsen RMW 600; Babelon 2.478; Bieńkowski 142; Bülz 
3f.; Stahl 42, Grueber 2.552, n. 2, and Drumann-Groebe 1.30, n. 13 favor this identifi- 
cation. It goes back at least as far as J. Eckhel, Doctrina nummorum veterum 8 vols., 
(Wien 1792-98) 5.134f (non vidt). 

^C. Cichorius, “Das Offizierskorps eines römischen Heeres aus dem Bundesgenos- 
senkriege," Römische Studien (1922) 130-85; 167f., no. 37; followed by Schulten 134; 
Münzer, s.v. “Tarquitius (8)," RE 4A.2 (1932) 2394; T. R. S. Broughton, MRR (1952) 
2.79, n. 4; Gabba 312; M. Torelli, DArch 3 (1969) 321f.; N. Criniti, L'epigrafe di Ascu- 
lum di Gn. Pompeo Strabone (1970) 144ff; Crawford 1.386. O. Hirtuleius (Cichorius 
167, no. 34) presumably was the brother of Sertorius' lieutenant L. Hirtuleius (Cf. Mün- 
zer, RE 8.2 [1913] 1963), and L. Insteius (Cichor. 167, no. 40) the one mentioned in Liv. 
91 frg. 22 Weissenborn- Müller, line 14. All three (or four, with Tarquitius) probably 
came to Spain on Sertorius' staff in 82. Tarquitius certainly did not come with Perperna 
in 77 (thus Gabba 312 and Spann 177; cf. Plut. 15): his command of (Iberian or African) 
cavalry in the battle of Lauro implies that he was a trusted officer, not just newly arrived. 

More recently, J. Heurgon, Latomus 12 (1953) 405, n. 5 (followed by Wiseman 
264, no. 420 and Spann 177) tried to revive the identification of Annius' quaestor with 
the Sertorian, on the grounds that an Etruscan Tarquitius Priscus was not likely to be in 
the Falerna tribe. That reasoning has been soundly invalidated by L. R. Taylor, The 
Voting Districts of the Roman Republic (1960) 257f. 

Diod., F. R. Walton, ed., (1967) 37.22a: Tapküvioq (-iou); Frontin. Strat., G. 
Gundermann, ed., (1888) 2.5.31: tarquinzum; Donat. Comment. Terent. Adelph., P. 
Wessner, ed., (1905) 3.2.14 = Sall. Hist. 3.81M: tarquiznzus, tarquinus; Serv. In Verg. 
Aen. (Ed. Harvard.) 1.698 = Sall. Hist. 3.88M: Tarquinium, arguintum; Nonius 4 p. 
434L = Sall. Hist. 3.83M: Tarquinium. Mommsen RMW 600 noted the mss. reading 
Tarquinius, but identified the man with Annius' quaestor. 

'5E.g., Tarquitius Priscus who wrote on Etrusca disciplina: Verg. Catal., J. A. 
Richmond, ed., (1966) 5.3: seliquit arquitique, se liqunt argutique, se liquntar quinque 
(Selique Tarquitique coni. R. Ellis); Plin. NH, J. Beaujeu, ed., (1950), list of sources, 
bks. 2, 11: Tarquitio; Macrob. Sat., ed., J. Willis, ed., (1970) 3.7.2: tarquitii all mss. 
except Vat. Regin. traquztz and Matritens. Escorial. tarquiniz; but 3.20.3; tarquznius 
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attested in Rome and Italy; on the other hand, no Tarquinius but one 
Tarquitius is found in Spain." 

As the mss. stand, then, the assassin of Sertorius was a Tarquinius, 
and those who would identify him with Annius’ second quaestor, C. 
Tarquitius P.f., have no basis for altering the texts accordingly. For 
once it is realized that Fabius Hispaniensis defected because he was pro- | 
scribed while quaestor in Spain, the traditional argument from analogy 
(e.g., "Annius quaestor could well have changed sides, like his col- 
league Fabius Hispaniensis")!? collapses, unless one assumes that An- 
nius had the singularly bad luck of losing both of his quaestors to be- 
lated proscriptions. As in Fabius’ case, there is no reason why C. 
Tarquitius P.f. should have gone over to the defeated side voluntarily. 

Hence the emendation Tarquitzus for the Tarquinius of the mss. 
is justified only if we accept Cichorius’ identification of that Sertorian: 
C. Tarquitius L.f., attested in the company of two known Sertorianz. 
He, not Annius’ quaestor, is the assassin. 


3. Friends in Spain 


After a brief but militarily impressive sojourn 1n Mauretania, Ser- 
torius returned to Spain in 80 8.c. According to Plutarch, in doing so he 
accepted an offer by some twenty Lusitanian towns to become their 


all mss; Lact. Dzv. inst., S. Brandt, G. Laubmann, eds., (1890-97) 1.10.2: tarquizttus; 
Lyd. De ostent., C. Wachsmuth, ed., (1897) 2: Tapküro, or M. Tarquitius Priscus, gov- 
ernor of Bithynia under Nero: Tac. Ann., E. Koestermann, ed. (1952) 12.59; 14.46, and 
the centurion Tarquitius Crescens, ibid. 15.11: no mss. variants. 

On the other hand, for L. Tarquitius Flaccus (mag. eq. 458, cf. Fasti Cap.) the 
mss. of Livy, R. S. Conway, C. F. Walker, eds., (1914) all have Tarquinium, as do those 
of Dionys. Halic., E. Cary, ed. (1947) 10.24.3: Tapxuviov. Similarly, the L. Tarquitius 
of Cic. Att., D. R. Shackleton Bailey, ed., (1968) 6.8.4 is Tarquin(z)o in all mss. except 
the Antonianus and Tornesianus— both lost, unfortunately, and their readings known 
only from Renaissance scholars' notes. 

Tarquinii: CIL 6.4657 (Rome, late republican or early Augustan period, cf. 
Münzer, RE 4A.2 [1932] 2390); 5.7852; 9.1546, 5331; 10.1201, 3562, 4410, 6396; 11.99; 
also, if the mss. can be trusted, the L. Tarquinius of Sall. Cat. 48.3-8 and the P. Tar- 
quinius Cn.f. of Hygin. Grom. ( Corpus agrimensorum Rom., C. O. Thulin, ed., (1913) 
164.3. A. C. Tarquitius Tarquitiae 1. Primulus is known from Tarraco: 2.4296. Both 
name forms are Etruscan: W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen (1904) 
95f. 

18Wiseman 264, no. 420. 
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leader in a threatening war with Rome.!? This has been taken to mean 
that he was leading an Iberian struggle for freedom from Roman rule— 
a view now happily laid to rest, it is to be hoped, by P. O. Spann’s con- 
vincing treatment of that question. That Sertorius always thought of 
himself and acted as a Roman proconsul commanding Iberians should 
no longer be doubted.?? Yet Plutarch’s account of the Lusitanian invita- 
tion reveals something more. 

The Lusitani ask Sertorius to become their leader because they 
need an experienced general and “would entrust themselves to him 
alone, (and) because they learned about his character from those who 
had been with him.” Who were these people? Certainly not the envoys 
who invited him: in the Greek text, "they learned” is the last in a string 
of three participles explaining why the Lusitani approached Sertorius in 
the first place.?*! Hence it appears that there were people in Spain who 
had been associated with Sertorius before his flight and who now were 
telling the Lusitani favorable tales of him. 

Plutarch in another passage clarifies the matter, as he tells us that 
Sertorius received the news about his mother's death at the time "when 
his friends in Spain were inviting him to assume command."?? The use 
of the word díAot here is telling— and contrary to the way the passage 


Sall Hest. 1.104M; Plut. 9-10.1, 12.1f. For a discussion of his small force (2,600 
"Romans" and 700 Africans), see B. Scardigli, 4&R 15 (1970) 177-81. The Lusitani 
provided 4,000 infantry and 700 horse: clearly a local, not a "national" rising. 

9 Spann 157-65, refuting, e.g., H. Berve, Hermes 64 (1929) 199-227, and L. 
Wickert, "Sertorius" Rastloses Schaffen. Festschrift F. Lammert (1954) 97-106, who saw 
in Sertorius a traitor of Rome. The picture of Sertorius speaking "the language of the 
Roman imperalist engaged in civil war" (Spann 164) is drawn in all clarity by Livy 91 frg. 
22 Weissenborn-Müller lines 15-35: surely not a pro-Sertorian source. Not surprisingly, 
Mommsen (RG 3.21f) already held this opinion. Cf. also the sober remarks by J. M. 
Roldán, Historia de España Antigua, II: Hispania Romana, J. M. Blázquez, A. Mon- 
tenegro et al., eds., (1978) 121f. From Plut. 10.1: . . .póq Tov and ‘Pwpaiwv póßov it 
may further be inferred that the Lusitani were expecting a Roman attack rather than 
getting ready for revolt (noted by Bienkowski 145). Cf. also Spann, 160. 

? Plut, 10.1: ExaAouv (sc. Xeprópiov) Avoitavoi npéoßeg néppavreqg Ep’ Tye- 
poviq, nàvtoq pév ápxovroq aEiwpa péya kai £urteip(av Éxovroq 8 £ Ó Lg v o LTIPÒG TOV 
ano 'Poguaíov póßov, éxeiva 56 T! OTE U o v t € ç aüroUq uóvo, [Kal] 
nuv8Bavóugvorurnapóà tàv ouyyeyovotov TO rjBoq aUTOU. The causal connection 
becomes even closer if one adopts Coraés' deletion of [kai] — rtuv8avóugvot thus merely 
explaining rig1EUOVtEG — as do C. Sintenis (Leipzig 1891) and R. Flaceliére-E. Chambry 
(Paris 1973). K. Ziegler (Leipzig 1964) retains kat. 

22 Plut. 22.10: KaAOUVTWV 5é TOV nepi tv ` IBnpiav piàwv autóv £o Hyspovia. 
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has commonly been understood, it cannot refer to the Lusitani.”* (Aot 
in the Sertorius are always men of comparable rank and origin: in Ser- 
torius' case, Romans and Italians, knights and senators, men who are 
called, in the same context, iodTiol, even cuotpátnyor.?* DiAot trans- 
lates quite well into Latin amici. Not so the Iberians: they are termed 
"IBnpegG, Auottavoi, mostly GápBapot, and once, oüupaxor— never þí- 
Àot.?5 Not even the solduri, the warriors sworn to follow their leader 
into death, earn that epithet: they are called £taipoi.?9 Characteristi- 
cally, that word lacks a Roman counterpart. 

His friends in Spain, then, had a hand in Sertorius’ return. Their 
names we do not know, but who they were is not difficult to see. Officers 
who had survived the defeat at the Pyrenees but had been unable to join 
him before he left the Peninsula; members of his staff who were on duty 
in various parts of Spain, and left stranded by his departure; Roman 
knights and senators, as well as Italian rebels, who, although not origi- 
nally part of Sertorius' entourage, had fled to Spain during and after 
the collapse of the Marian regime.? Then as now, political refugees 
would try to get as far as possible from the reach of hostile authorities 
while staying as close as possible to civilization and to people sympa- 


?3 Most scholars do not comment on the passage, taking that interpretation appar- 
ently for granted. Spann 290, n. 51 thinks the iAot "were quite possibly Lusitanian 
chiefs with whom he had had some personal contact in 82 (cf. Plut. Sert. 6.4)." That 
clashes with Spann's own vehement assertion (50) that Sertorius was governor of Citerior 
only, in which capacity he would not have been likely to contact (least of all in person) 
Lusitanian chiefs. Sertorius probably was in charge of both Spanish provinces (Badian, 
PACA 1 [1958] 11, 15 = Studies 88, 96), but his activities in 82/1 appear to have been 
concentrated on, or even limited to, Hither Spain: Plut. 6.9 (the naval build-up would be 
most effective in the ports of the East Coast: Tarraco, Valentia, Dianium, Carthago 
Nova — all in Citerior); 7; and n. 2 above. 

^ Plut. 22.1. For his use of $íAot, see 1.9; 4.7; 6.4; 26.6; Synkriszs 2.6; and cf. 
24.1. Cf. also Diod. 37.22a: kai £juon8n (sc. 6 Zeptopioc) pèv UNO TOU MANGous, ENE- 
BouAgEU8n öè Und røv biAwv, and Appian BC 1.108.507; Iber, 101.439. 

25"IBNpec: e.g., 14.6, 22.6, 25.3, 6, 27.1; Auoitavot: 10.1, 11.1, 25.3; BapBapo: 
6.5f., 9, 14.1, 16.1, 11, 20.1, 25.4. In 20.3 the flyeuóveq xàv ' Igripov are fooled and 
awed by Sertorius’ white fawn, and in 16.9, he addresses them as GvSpec oúupayon. F. L. 
G. Stenten, Ploutarchos' Leven van Sertorius (1969) 93 saw that the piAot of 22.10 could 
not be the Lusitani, but tried to solve the problem with a crowbar: he simply referred the 
passage to 75 B.C. 

26 Plut, 14.5; cf. Sall. Hist. 1.125M; Strabo 3.4.18 = C 165; Val. Max. 2.6.11; 
Dio 53.20.2ff; for the Iberian word solduri, Caes. BG 3.22.1ff; Nikol. Damask. 
FGrHist 90 F. 80 (= Athen. 6.54 p. 249A). 

27 Spain was a likely place for political refugees to seek shelter during the 80s: Plut. 
Crass. 4.1-6.1; Sert. 6.4; Gran. Lic. 16.5£ F1. 
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thetic to their politics. Roman control was strongest along the East 
Coast and in Baetica, the center of the Farther province. The remotest 
areas were the Celtiberian North and Lusitania in the Southwest; with 
Annius’ army advancing from the Pyrenees, Lusitania was the obvious 
place of refuge for those who had to fear the wrath of Sulla.” By 80, a 
number of Lusitanian tribes was facing a Roman campaign directed 
against them: the new governor of Ulterior may have learned the refu- 
gees’ whereabouts. Some of the Roman exiles, in turn, persuaded the 
Lusitani to send for Sertorius, and the alliance was made.?? 


CHRISTOPH F. KONRAD 
University or COLORADO AT BOULDER 


?* Cf. Wilson, 29f. As guyyeyovotes (Plut. 10.1) is rather vague, compared to 
$iAot, the former may have included influential Iberians, particularly from the coastal 
towns, that had too openly associated with Sertorius during his governorship and now 
feared reprisals at the hands of Sullan officials. 

21 wish to thank Professor Jerzy Linderski for kindly reading a draft of this paper. 
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A NOTE ON THE INTERLINEAR GLOSSES IN THE 
AESCHYLEAN CODEX MARC. GR. 468 (NUNC 653) (V) 


The codex Venice, Marc. gr. 468 (nunc 653), assigned tbe siglum 
V by Turyn in his catalogue,! is the only manuscript of its group? to 
contain interlinear glosses on the Byzantine triad of Aeschylus,? in addi- 
tion to the older or A-scholia entered in column. Of the group it is es- 
tablished that Vb is an apograph of Va in the scholia,* and it is assumed 
that Va is in turn an apograph of V in this regard,’ which is not true. In 


! A. Turyn, The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschylus (New York 
1943; reprint ed. Hildesheim 1967) 28-29. 

?Turyn (n. 1 above) 29, 48-52, who assigns the sigla Va through Vn (omitting the 
siglum Vm, to avoid possible confusion) to the other manuscripts of the V group. Only 
Va (the codex Venice, Marc. gr. 470 [nunc 824], dated to the fifteenth century by 
Turyn) and Vb (the codex Oxford, Bodleian Library, Barocci 231, also dated to the 
fifteenth century) show the texts of the plays, together with V. (All three codices likewise 
present the vita vetusta of Aeschylus, arguments to the triadic plays, and a catalogue of 
the dramas of Aeschylus; V alone exhibits vv. 1-348 of the Agamemnon after the cata- 
logue.) The other members of the group show only the older or A-scholia, while Ve and 
Vn in addition exhibit the vta vetusta and the arguments, and Vn the catalogue of the 
dramas as well (but between the vita and the argument to the Prometheus, and not after 
the Persae, as is the case in V, Va, and Vb). 

‘That is, the Prometheus Vinctus, the Septem adversus Thebas, and the Persae. 

*Turyn (note 1 above) 29. 

*I am here speaking of the scholia, and not the text. (Concerning the latter Turyn 
[n. 1 above] 29 [at the top of the page, at the conclusion of the description of V] calls Va 
a "gemellus [but not an apograph]” of V.) See O. L. Smith, Scholia Graeca in Aeschylum 
quae exstant omnia: Pars II Fasc. 2: Scholia in Septem adversus Thebas continens (Leip- 
zig 1982) xi-xii (the description of V), where he specifically denominates Va an "apo- 
graphon codicis V" in the scholia. In his “The So-Called ‘Sch. Rec.' in Editions of the 
Scholia of Aeschylus," Philologus 126 (1982) 138, n. 4, Smith speaks of Robortello and 
Victorius (both produced editions of the text of Aeschylus, and were respectively the first 
and second editors of the older scholia — and Smith is here, as in his edition [op. cit. 
above], dealing with the scholia rather than the text) as having "used V or an apograph 
of V," and adds, "I have not seen many of the numerous extant apographs of V and 
cannot say whether one of them may be the actual MS used by these editors." At the 
beginning of the same note he cites for comparative purposes H. W. Smyth, "Catalogue 
of the Manuscripts of Aeschylus," HSCP 44 (1933) 29-30 (the description of Smyth's 
manuscript no. 133, which is Va). On p. 29 Smyth refers to Va as "possibly a copy (in 
part)" of V, but does not make it clear whether he means in the text, the scholia, or both. 
On p. 30 he says of Va that "Stephanus' edition contains the scholia." But Stephanus' 
"edition" is none other than that of Victorius (containing both text and scholia), which 
Stephanus (Henri Estienne) printed, and to which he contributed a commentary. (On 
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fact the commentaries in the two manuscripts had a common ancestor, 
as I hope to demonstrate in a future article.? In either case, there re- 
mains the question why Va does not exhibit any glosses, when these 
might have been copied together with the text and scholia directly from 
V or from the common ancestor. Personal inspection of V in Venice in 
the summer of 1984’ revealed the answer in a striking manner: the 
glosses on the triadic plays in V are not original, but have been entered 
by a second hand in a vivid purple ink that contrasts sharply with the 
brownish ink of the text and scholia (both written by the first hand). No 
other scholar who has seen the codex has taken cognizance of this fact, 
or at least published notice of such cognizance. The two hands are very 
similar (and very small), perhaps almost contemporary (V is dated to 
the thirteenth century?) — it is not a question of sixteenth-century addi- 
tions. Nor is it a matter of the contrasting colors of ink having deceived 
me into thinking that two hands are present; rather the distinction of 
inks led to the investigation that disclosed the distinction of hands. De- 


this point see now J. A. Gruys, The Early Printed Editions [1518-1664] of Aeschylus 
[Nieuwkoop 1981] 1, 77-96.) Since Smyth ascribes the scholia of that edition to Va, 
Smith, in citing him, implies that Va is among his (Smith’s) scholiastic apographs of V. 
But Turyn (n. 1 above) 48 (the stemma), and'51-52 (the separative variants), derives 
from Va the scholia of all the V group manuscripts from Vb through Vn without excep- 
tion, and seems to exclude the possibility that any of them, including Va itself, was cop- 
ied from V (his first separative variant [p. 51] details the omission from V of a portion of 
the vita present in Va, and on p. 29 he states that the scholia in Va are “shorter than 
those in V"). C. J. Herington, The Older Scholia on the Prometheus Bound (Leyden 
1972: Mnemosyne Supplement 19) 20 (the description of Va) suggests (on the basis of 
"brief soundings") that Va is a gemellus of V in the scholia, as Turyn declared it to be in 
text. (I here wish to thank the anonymous referee of the original draft of this article for 
his helpful criticisms, which led me to revise the foregoing note extensively, as well as to 
alter several other passages in the notes and in the text itself for the sake of greater clar- 
ity.) 

5I have collated zn toto the older scholia on the Persae in twenty-four manuscripts 
for a new edition of them on that play, and carefully scrutinized those on the other two 
triadic plays in the same manuscripts. There are in fact significant separative variants 
between V and Va in the scholia. 

"In this connection I wish to acknowledge a Travel to Collections Grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, which helped enable me to examine some fif- 
teen of my twenty-four manuscripts, as well as the scholia uniquely preserved (except for 
apographs) in the codex Florence, Laur. 32.9 (the Mediceus). My initial examination of 
V was supplemented by further investigation in the summer of 1986 as part of a program 
of research for the edition funded by a grant from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

8Turyn (n. 1 above) 28. See also K. Matthiessen, "Manuscript Problems in Euri- 
pides' Hecuba," GRBS 10 (1969), and references there. 
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spite the general resemblance between the two hands (including the oc- 
casional use of outsized gamma and tau by the second, a practice rather 
consistently embraced by the first — though even here there is the differ- 
ence that the first hand's gamma is usually curved [thus:f"], and the 
second's angular [thus: 1 ]), the second hand eschews the flourishes fa- 
vored by the first with eta, cota, and lambda (thus: 3, 5, 4), and the 
outsized forms of most letters that the first has continuous recourse to. 
The result is a more uniform, even squarish, appearance on the part of 
the second hand. Again, that hand consistently avoids the ligature for 
eta sigma (i.e., €), preferring to write that letter combination in full, 
with a characteristic single-looped open sigma (thus: nc; for szgma the 
first hand either employs the closed form with the right-hand vertical 
stroke |i.e., o], or adds a hook at the bottom of the single open loop 
[thus: ¢]), and almost never writes epsilon in combination with follow- 
ing zota (the second hand usually writes the letters thus: et; very occa- 
sionally thus: &; the first hand always writes them together [6 or «], 
with a rightward hook at the bottom of the zota). By contrast, the sec- 
ond hand very consistently employs the ligature for the omicron upsilon 
diphthong (i.e., Y), a practice that the first hand just as consistently 
shuns. Further, the second hand writes alpha. and the epzszlon upsilon 
diphthong with two strokes (thus: g, ©), as opposed to the first hand's 
continuous single ductus for these forms (thus: a, su). On the other side, 
the first hand writes the letter nu on a peculiar and inmistakeable fash- 
ion, with a leftward extension, almost a hook, at the bottom (thus: »), a 
characteristic that the second hand does not share (the second hand 
writes simply v). What is conclusive, however, are the contrasting forms 
of beta, zeta, and ksi. The first hand always writes an outsized double- 
looped beta (thus: 8), while the second hand always writes it in a form 
resembling the arabic numeral 6, with a single loop at the bottom (thus: 
6). Again, the first hand forms zeta either with two leftward-curving 
loops of equal size and a hook at the bottom (thus: 5), so that it resem- 
bles the ksz of the traditional Greek typeface (i.e., €), or else with a small 
but full loop above, a large but shallow loop at the center, and a hook 
below (thus: C), while the second hand writes it precisely like the zeta of 
that typeface (1.e., Ç), with a tiny open loop above the large but shallow 
loop at the center (thus:Z). Finally, the first hand indites the letter ksz 
with three loops of equal size (usually leftward-curving, thus: t , but oc- 
casionally turning in the opposite direction when the letter is written in 
combination with a preceding vowel, thus: -3), while the second hand 
forms it in the manner of the traditional typeface, with two loops and a 
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hook above (thus: E). Va, then, has no glosses (and by consequence Vb) 
because that branch of the manuscript tradition of the triadic plays of 
Aeschylus of which V is the oldest surviving witness itself never con- 
tained any. The glosses in V were added to that codex by a second hand 
at a date subsequent to its original derivation.? | 

As this investigation has, I hope, demonstrated once again, it is 
absolutely essential that anyone proposing to edit a text from manu- 
script sources personally examine those manuscripts.!? Microfilms are 
adequate for preliminary collation, but a first hand acquaintance with 
the codices themselves is necessary not only for verification but also for 
the information those codices may reveal upon direct inspection, infor- 
mation they will not yield up in a reproduction, however carefully 
made. 
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This is further confirmed by the fact that V's glossary is suz generis, showing no 
longer notes, and few even of the one and two word glosses in the proper sense, with the 
other manuscripts, which tend to have a high incidence of identification in what may be 
called the A-scholia glossary. 

See, in this regard, O. L. Smith's review of C. N. Eberline, Studies i in the Manu- 
script Tradition of the Ranae of Aristophanes (Meisenheim am Glan 1980) in Gnomon 
55 (1983) 673-74. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


G. S. Kirk. The Iliad: A Commentary. Vol. I: Books 1-4..Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1984. Pp. 409. 


This is the first of six volumes that together will constitute the first large- 
scale commentary on the Iliad in English since Leaf's. Kirk, General Editor of 
the whole project, also will edit Books 5-8; J. B. Hainsworth, 9-12; R. Janko, 
13-16; M. W. Edwards, 17-20; N. J. Richardson, 21-24. No Greek text accom- 
panies the commentary "in the interests of economy," but this should cause no 
problem for the intended readers, "those with a reasonable reading knowledge 
of Homeric Greek" (p. x) —though Kirk sometimes seems to address a more 
elementary audience, e.g., glossing Sdpu as ‘spear’ or noting that “Mato... 
often means little more than ‘thought’ " (268, 269). 

As Kirk says in his Introduction, “. . . any commentary is a personal se- 
lection of what should be discussed and what should not" (p. xvii), and those 
familiar with his earlier books on Homer ( The Songs of Homer [Cambridge 
1962]; Homer and the Oral Tradition |Cambridge 1976]) will not be surprised 
by what they find here: a heavy emphasis on historical questions and Realzen 
(nearly one-third of the commentary is devoted to the catalogues in Book 2); 
special attention to the oral formulaic style and to meter; frequent reference to 
the scholia, especially on textual questions. There is virtually no literary inter- 
pretation or consideration of how the language and action of Books 1-4 con- 
tribute to the poem's overall meanings, though Kirk suggests that such matters 
may be considered by the authors of later volumes of the commentary. His own 
volume, he says, aims simply for "the better understanding of Homeric poetry 
in its stylistic and expressive aspects, from phrase to phrase, verse to verse and 
sentence to sentence. . . .” (p. ix). 

This editoral narrowness is disappointing and unsatisfactory in what is 
likely to become a standard work. Kirk excuses his policy with the claim that 
"the overall structure and dominant emotional impulse . . . only emerge as the 
epic approaches its conclusion, and consequently are left undefined, or open, 
in the present volume"; he doubts "that single-minded interpretations in terms 
of tragic essence or human predicament (for instance) are either justified or 
particularly helpful. . . ." (p. ix). But "single-minded interpretations" are not 
the only alternative to no interpretation; to omit comment on, for example, 
Agamemnon’s initial refusal of Chryses’ supplication in light of the poem's 
other supplications, or to neglect the emphasis on Achilles' short-lived mortality 
in his first conversation with Thetis and her subsequent appeal to Zeus, is to 
ignore, in each case, the first expression of a fundamental theme of the poem. 

Kirk seems to be more of a unitarian in this commentary than in his ear- 
lier work on Homer. Nevertheless, in various places he refers to "the composer 
of these verses” or "the present composer” in apparent opposition to the “monu- 
mental composer" of the poem, and he resembles the old Analysts in the confi- 
dence with which he judges whether a given passage is "a rhapsode's elabora- 
tion," "a singer's expansion," or "by Homer himself" (p. 243). 

American Journal of Philology 108(1987) 532-547 © 1987 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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Kirk’s Introduction is much stronger than the commentary proper. He 
lucidly discusses the internal and external evidence for the composition and 
date of the Iliad, Homer's possible literacy and the question of the arrival in 
Greece of alphabetic writing, and the nature of the Homeric language. He also 
has extensive sections on the structural elements of Homeric verse and on Aris- 
tarchus and the scholia. 

This discussion of the scholia prepares the way for their frequent quota- 
tion and citation in the commentary—a good example of what can now be done 
with the help of Erbse's great edition (Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem 1-6 
[Berlin 1969-83]). Kirk uses the scholia to throw light on textual problems, 
which, since there is no text or critical apparatus, he addresses in the commen- 
tary. He also quotes the scholia at length when he finds them helpful, interest- 
ing, or amusing. Perhaps the textual evidence is worth having (though most of 
it is available in the OCT apparatus criticus), but most of the other references 
could well have been omitted: they take up space that might better have been 
used for Kirk's own commentary, and the comments of the scholiasts are often 
absurd or irrelevant. 

Part of the problem, and one reason Kirk is so attracted to the scholia, is 
that he is something of a scholiast himself in the literal-minded realism with 
which he often responds to the poem. For example, on 1.68 he devotes eleven 
lines of commentary (one-fourth of the page) to the question of what the Greek 
army sat on, concluding, "Homer evidently did not pay close attention to this 
relatively minor matter" (p. 60). If Homer didn't, why should his commentator 
(and at such length)? Similarly, in a long note on 4.485-86 Kirk spends eighteen 
lines on the relative softness and hardness of the kinds of wood from which char- 
iots were made in Egypt and Greece. But he does not comment on the signifi- 
cance of the comparison of the dead Simoeisios to a tree that has been cut down 
so a chariot-maker can bend it into the rim of a wheel, and he even seems to 
doubt that there is such a comparison between the fallen tree and the man 
felled, remarking that "XaAko rather than otórpo would have made the point 
better" (p. 390). 

Kirk's discussion of meter, especially in relation to rhetoric, is interesting 
but in one respect problematic. He points out that both the description by 
Frankel and Porter of a normative four-colon line and the traditional treatment 
of the hexameter as a two-colon line with a single caesura do not take into ac- 
count the "substantial minority" of Homeric verses that "have either no ‘main’ 
caesura or a semantically bridged one, and then have a strong fourth-foot cae- 
sura. . . after the first longum. . . .” (p. 20). Kirk refers to such lines as "rising 
three-fold verses" or “rising three-folders," e.g., 2.173: Swyevec/ Aaep- 
tiáón/noAuunxav “Oduocetc. He argues that these frequently occur climac- 
tically or by way of contrast at the end of a speech or long narrative passage, 
where they are particularly emphatic. 

Kirk seems to me to confuse metrical and rhetorical phenomena. Only 
1% of Homeric hexameters actually lack a caesura at position 5 or 51/2 (the so- 
called “third-foot caesura”). All other verses have such a caesura (as determined 
by position and frequency of word-end), even if in many cases— Kirk offers no 
statistics— that caesura is semantically bridged, e.g., 1.48: Eger &neir Omá- 
vEUOE vedv, uerà dS tov £nke, where the caesura after GndveuGE at position 
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51/2, a metrical reality, contrasts with the rhetorical/semantic relation of Griá- 
VEUDBE to its object, VEMV, at position 7 (the so-called “fourth-foot caesura”). It 
seems more fruitful to speak of a tension between metrical and rhetorical form 
than to imply that the rhetorical form somehow supplants the metrical form. 
After all, itis the metrical form in contrast to which the threefold semantic beat 
becomes manifest. Nevertheless, Kirk's entire discussion of the hexameter is 
suggestive and repays study, even though it relies more on the metaphorical 
language of assertion (e.g., "rising threefolders" are said to have "a more ur- 
gent, progressive or flowing effect") than on statistical evidence and close argu- 
mentation. 

One unhelpful feature of the Commentary is that Kirk has intentionally 
kept his references to the work of other scholars to a bare minimum, in order, 
he says, not to confuse and distract readers and to leave more space for his own 
views. (He is somewhat less strict in this respect when discussing the Catalogue 
of Ships than elsewhere.) He would have done far better to reduce his citation of 
the scholia — the work, after all, of other scholars— and to include up-to-date, 
brief bibliographies of major problems and arguments. It is noteworthy that of 
the scholars he does cite, most are British and very few are American, apart 
from the Parrys, G. M. Bolling, and C. Moulton. Kirk might, for example, 
more usefully have referred to L. Muellner than to Leaf on 1.91, and to M. N. 
Nagler than to S. West on 3.143. But neither of these scholars nor Nagy, Red- 
. field, Segal, or Whitman is anywhere mentioned, and major continental Ho- 
merists, including Schadewaldt, Reinhardt, Kakridis, and Kullmann, are like- 
wise ignored. These scholars have made fundamental contributions to the study 
of the Iliad, and the value of a commentary that takes no account of their work 
is greatly reduced. 

All told, despite its undoubted strengths, Kirk's Commentary is in some 
ways less successful than either the out-dated edition of Leaf or Willcock's stu- 
dent edition in confronting the interpretive difficulties of the poem. It will ap- . 
peal chiefly to historians and archaeologists who come to Homer for evidence 
relevant to their own work, but for philologists and students of literature it con- 
stitutes something of a missed opportunity. One hopes that future volumes in 
the series will make good its deficiencies. 


SgrH L. SCHEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT SANTA CRUZ 


HELENE P. FOLEY. Ritual Irony: Poetry and Sacrifice in Euripides. Ithaca and 
London, Cornell University Press, 1985. Pp. 285. 


By focusing on the representation of sacrificial ritual in Euripides’ plays, 
this book addresses a topic of central importance for the understanding of Euri- 
pides and of tragedy in general. The importance of the topic derives from the 
formal and functional affinities between tragedy and ritual (clearly present 
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whether or not they hold the key to tragedy’s origins) and from the prominence 
of sacrificial ritual in contemporary theories about one of tragedy's recurrent 
preoccupations, the nature of human culture. The topic is also of particular 
importance for Euripides because ritual practice incorporates the confronta- 
tion between religious mystery and ordinary experience that Euripides repeat- 
edly made problematic through his discordantly quotidian recreations of heroic 
myths. 

Foley's treatment begins with a long introductory chapter in which she 
outlines the characteristically Euripidean ambiguities that cluster around the 
motif of sacrifice, summarizes what is known about actual sacrificial practice in 
the classical period, and surveys modern theories about the role of sacrifice in 
society. This theoretical section involves a painstaking examination and classifi- 
cation of various accounts of how in sacrifice violence is transformed to perform 
a civilizing function, whether by defining members of a community and estab- 
lishing relations between men, gods, and animals (e.g., Vernant, Detienne) or 
by recreating primitive violence in a contained and obscured form (e.g., Meuli, 
Burkert, Girard). But at the end of it, Foley concludes that such theory can be 
used only selectively and cautiously by a literary critic treating fictional repre- 
sentations of sacrifice rather than the real thing. Foley’s distancing of her pro- 
ject from cultural theory turns out to accord well with the plays themselves, for 
her subsequent analyses of specific depictions of ritual yield far more clarifica- 
tion of Euripides’ artistic achievement than of his perspective on the issues 
raised by theorists of culture. 

The rest of the book comprises four long chapters, each analyzing a single 
late tragedy in which the death of one or more human beings is treated meta- 
phorically as a sacrificial ritual: the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Phoenzssae, the 
Heracles, and the Bacchae. In each of these rich and insightful discussions, 
Foley makes a persuasive case for ritual as the arena in which the multiple issues 
raised by the play converge and are—to the extent possible — resolved. Particu- 
larly compelling is her persistent sense of how the actions in Euripides’ dramas 
are charged with a self-consciously literary significance as part of the poet's on- 
going meditation on his role as a reteller of old stories. Thus the ritual actions 
that resolve immediate, essentially political crises in the lives of the characters 
are shown also to resolve poetic crises posed by Euripides’ uneasy relation to past 
tradition as embodied in inherited myths. In the Iphigenia in Aulis and the 
Phoenissae, the voluntary self-sacrifices of Iphigenia and Menoeceus not only 
safeguard a faltering military venture, but also bring the plot of the play back 
in line with the traditional myth from which it was beginning to diverge. Simi- 
larly, those actions, like no others in those plays, partake of the glorious spirit of 
the past evoked in the choral odes, and so create a bridge between the plot and 
the lyrics that is simultaneously a bridge between a largely corrupt present and 
a heroic past. 

Thus one of Foley's main themes is Euripides’ use of ritual as a way of 
accommodating traditional notions of heroism to the contemporary world of 
democratic Athens, a project on which she focuses in her discussion of the Hera- 
cles. There Theseus’ institution of a new cult of Heracles in Athens to resolve 
the crisis occasioned by Heracles' horrifically misbegotten sacrifice allows for a 
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revision of the violent heroism and the aristocratic preeminence associated with 
Heracles in the epic and epinician traditions. Ritual thus emerges in the Hera- 
cles as a means by which human beings can formalize and come to terms with 
violent and bewilderingly unforeseeable experiences. That view also informs 
Foley's discussion of the Bacchae, in which she is almost exclusively concerned 
with the play’s explicit demonstration that drama itself shares ritual’s distanc- 
ing and ordering function. 

In her treatments of Iphigenia’s and Menoeceus’ voluntary sacrifices and 
of Theseus’ incorporation of Heracles into Athenian religious life, Foley is able 
to show us Euripides finding moments of redemption even in a world seen 
through resolutely unsentimental eyes. Her focus on ritual thus allows her to 
play an essentially redemptive role as a critic. Her interpretations rescue Euri- 
pides from the charges that his plays are clumsily constructed, marred by a lack 
of connection between the actions and the lyrics, and blighted by cynicism. 

But Foley is also aware, as her title signals, that those redemptive mo- 
ments are highly tenuous, that ritual as Euripides presents it 1s always tainted by 
its links to violence, its service to morally questionable divinities, and its situa- 
tion in a corrupt world, Thus it becomes as difficult to associate Euripides with 
a stable conception of ritual's relation to society as it does to associate him with a 
coherent theology; it becomes impossible to assess Euripides’ complicity in cul- 
ture's habit of masking its own originating violence as sacred ritual, as defined 
by the most challenging of Foley’s theorists, René Girard. These plays are so 
constructed as to divide our attention between the horror of their contents— 
rituals which fail to circumvent the violent deaths of human beings as rituals 
properly should — and the success of their form—a type of artifice that turns 
violent death into something we confront without experiencing it directly. No- 
where is that division more unsettling than in the Bacchae, the play with which 
Foley concludes. In that discussion, she forbears from finding anything re- 
demptive in the outcome of the action, draws attention to the way the parallel 
with drama highlights the fictional element in ritual, and ends the book sug- 
gesting that the order Euripides found only in the linked realms of ritual and art 
remained always “in an uncertain relation to the realities of the contemporary 
world.” Through Foley’s sensitive and sophisticated readings, Euripides is illu- 
minated as a constructor of dramas that excel in integrating diverse and con- 
tending visions; but as a commentator on his culture and its religion, he re- 
mains as elusive and ambiguous as ever. 


SHEILA MURNAGHAN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


INGOMAR WEILER. Der Sport bei den Völkern der alten Welt: eine Einführung. 
Darmstadt, 1981. Pp. 305. DM41. 


"If games are cultural factors and images, it follows that to a certain de- 
gree a civilization and its content may be characterized by its games." This no- 
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tion, expressed by a distinguished contemporary sociologist,’ is far from novel. 
Herodotos (8.27) uses sport as a prime cultural index when he depicts the Per- 
sians' consternation upon learning that their Hellenic foes compete at Olympia 
merely for arete. How can they possibly contend with such a morally superior 
people? 

The truth of Herodotos’ chauvinism is irrelevant. His attitude reveals 
much about the mentality of the Greeks. The importance of sports in their lives 
is evident in Homer no less than Plato, yet classical scholars — especially in the 
English-speaking world — have long ignored or minimized this significant phe- 
nomenon. 

Whereas the serious examination of Greek contests began in Germany in 
the first half of the nineteenth century,? it was not until 1910 that the first sys- 
tematic study was published in English: E. N. Gardiner's Greek Athletic Festt- 
vals. And although H. A. Harris proved a distinguished successor in this field,” 
the focal point of Sportgeschichte remains in the land where the term was 
coined. Ingomar Weiler writes in a grand tradition. 

The title of his book is slightly misleading, for it invites comparison with 
all-encompassing works like G. A. E. Bogeng's Geschichte des Sports aller Volker 
und Zeiten (Leipzig 1926) and Carl Diem's Weltgeschichte des Sports (Stuttgart 
1960). By contrast, Weiler's study begins with a brief section on primitive soci- 
eties (written by his Graz University colleague Christoph Ulf), briefly touches . 
upon Near Eastern cultures and then focuses exclusively on Greece and Rome. 
This is by no means a narrow topic, and requires an historian versed in many 
disciplines. 

Ever since Jacob Burckhardt claimed Das Agonale Wesen as the distin- 
guishing characteristic which pervaded every aspect of Hellenic culture, debate 
has raged as to whether this competitive spirit was in fact an exclusive quality of 
the Greek mentality.* The manifesto for the “universalist” opposition to this 


'Roger Caillois, Man, Play and Games, tr. Meyer Barash (New York 1961) 83. 

The political significance of Sportgeschichte is examined by Christian Graf von 
Krackow, Sport, Gesellschaft, Politik: Eine Einführung (Munich 1980). 

Marxist critics analyze sport as a reflection of social and historical processes. Cf., 
for example, Gerhard Lukas, whose work includes Die Kórperkultur in der frühen Epo- 
chen der Menschheitsentwicklung (Berlin 1969). 

?j. H. Krause, Die Gymnastik und Agonisttk der Hellenen aus den Schrift- und 
Bildwerken des Altherthums 2 vols., (Leipzig 1841). 

`H. A. Harris, Greek Athletes and Athletics (London 1964); Sport in Greece and 
Rome (London 1972); Greek Athletics and the Jews (Cardiff 1976) all carried on the 
tradition of Gardiner's Athletics of the Ancient World (Oxford 1930). 

Griechische Kulturgeschichte (1898-1902): 


Endlich war das ganze griechische Wesen von derjenigen Kraft belebt, 
welche wir als agonale im weitesten Sinne des Wortes werden ken- 
nenlernen. Auf dieses alles gründete sich dann mit der Zeit eine bewusste 
Erziehung (pazdeusis), und als einmal Grammatik, Kitharspiel und Gym- 
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theory is Huizinga’s Homo Ludens, which argues that many diverse cultures 
(including China) display the agonal element.? As Weiler's previous work would 
suggest, he is firmly persuaded that Hellas was unique,’ although the present 
study adduces sufficient evidence to revise the traditional impression of Egyp- 
tian culture as totally lacking in the agonal spirit (58ff.). 

Indeed, the fact that for millennia Egyptians competed in boxing, wres- 
tling, and especially archery, has significance for the student of Greek mythol- 
ogy. Some Pharaohs are depicted as having won their throne by excelling all 
others with bow and arrow (shades of Odyssey 21).’ Others are said to have 
beaten all rivals in a race of some sort. One thinks of Pelops and Odysseus (ac- 
cording to Pausanias 3.12). Herodotos (6.126) even describes a sixth century 
race for the succession to the throne of Sicyon. 

But the heart of Weiler’s book is devoted to Greek sport. And here he 
touches on every conceivable aspect, from the enigmatic (and probably non- 
agonal) activities in Minoan Crete through the evolution of the perzodos, the 
great tetrad of Hellenic games— to their ultimate decline in the late Roman 
Empire. He deals with the problems associated with the individual events, e.g., 
the vexed question of the order of events in the pentathlon,? the use of the 
halteres and flute accompaniment in the long jump, and so forth. He even of- 
fers a solution to the "riddle" of the fabled fifty-five foot leap by Phyallos of 
Crotona. But he also discusses non-Olympic activities like archery, swimming 
and ballgames — and the ambiguous evidence as to whether they were ever con- 
tested. 


nastik die ganze Jugend der Stádte beherrschte, verstand jeder von frühe 
an, um was es sich in diesem griechischen Leben handle. (1.284) 


Among the more recent supporters of this view, Victor Ehrenberg wrote in Ost 
und West (Studien zur geschichtlichen Problematik der Antike) (1935): 


Der agonale Trieb hatte an Ausbildung und Entwicklung des griechischen 
Menschen, des griechischen Staates, des griechischen Geistes entscheiden- 
den Anteil. (p. 79) 


*On p. 55 of the English edition (1955) Huizinga adduces Marcel Granet's La 
Civilisation chinoise (1929) to argue that "the agonistic principle plays a part in the de- 
velopment of Chinese civilization far more significant even than the agon in the Hellenic 
world. . . . " In "Herkunft und Grundlagen der griechischen Nationalspiele," Dre 
Antike 15 (1939) 246, Julius Jüthner argues that das Agonale is “allgemein menschlich.” 
The spectrum of views on this question is examined by E. Segal, ""To win or die’: A 
Taxonomy of Sporting Attitudes," Journal Hist. Sport 11.2 (Summer 1984) 25ff. 

5Der Agon im Mythos: Zur Einstellung der Griechen zum Wettkampf (Darmstadt 
1974). 

"The significance of this similarity is discussed by Walter Burkert, "Von 
Amenophis II. Zur Bogenprobe des Odysseus," Grazer Beiträge 1 (1973) 69ff. 

*Perhaps the most plausible theory appeared after Weiler's book was published: 
Waldo E. Sweet, "A New Proposal for Scoring the Greek Pentathlon,” ZPE 50 (1983) 
287ff. 
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Weiler always maintains a scholarly objectivity, although in examining 
the origin of the Olympic Games, he seems to prefer the secular explanation — 
as opposed to the theory that they evolved from a religious Totenagon. While 
acknowledging the great number of Totenspiele in Greek myth, he nonetheless 
insists that "biologisch-triebhafte Bedürfnisse" and the necessity for military 
preparation are just as likely incentives for societies to organize games (84). 

He divides the Ursprung-theorists into Iliadic and Odyssean schools. The 
games for Patroklos are paradigmatic of the Totenkultus: valuable prizes (in- 
cluding a woman) for runners-up as well as victors; and among its eight events, 
two which never appeared on the Olympic program: Hoplomachia and arch- 
ery. Most important perhaps, there is human sacrifice. 

By contrast, Odyssey 8 presents "ein ganz anderer Typus sportlicher 
Veranstaltung" (81). In the presence of ten thousand spectators, the Phaeacian 
youths compete in running, jumping, boxing, wrestling and discus— all “Olym- 
pic" contests (and by coincidence, except for the pugilism, the events of the 
pentathlon). Most significant for Weiler, there is no mention of prizes. Indeed, 
he could have strengthened the contrast by citing 11.159-64, where Odysseus is 
insulted as not looking like an athlete, but rather the antithesis — a merchant 
kerdeon th'harpaleon. 

Weiler's preference for the Odyssean model is open to some criticism. 
First, the origin of games in other societies is almost universally religious — 
Rome being the readiest example. Second, recent scholarship has increasingly 
emphasized the importance of sacrifice in the Greek world.? Moreover, the Od- 
yssey as a whole merely demonstrates a more sophisticated and subtle restruc- 
turing of a traditional agonal mythic pattern, with even more blood — and 
prizes— than the straightforward Iliadic funeral games. 

First, the young competitors in Phaeacia are analogous to the archetypal 
contestants for the bride. For marriage is in the air. There are whispers about 
Odysseus being a potential bridegroom for Nausicaa, King Alkinous then ex- 
plicitly offers the new arrival his daughter—and a large dowry. Even though he 
demurs, during the games Odysseus still proves himself the worthiest “suitor” by 
outstripping all the others with his discus throw. 

The progress of the archetype is then interrupted, only to be fulfilled in 
the traditional manner when, at the end of the poem, Odysseus wins the arch- 
ery contest, slays the many suitors, thereby winning rich gifts, the bride, and 
the kingdom.!? 

If Greek history reveals one consistent fact, it is that there never was 
"pure" sport, i.e., without valuable prizes. Herodotos was well aware of this, 
and merely neglects to have the Persians told of the great rewards the Olympic 
victor would receive when he returned home. Thus, when in 1894 he called for 


*Cf. K. Meuli, "Der Ursprung der olympischen Spiele," Die Antike 17 (1941); 
Walter Burkert, Homo Necans: The Anthropology of Ancient Greek Sacrificial Ritual 
and Myth (Berkeley 1983). Human sacrifice was also an integral part of Mayan games. 
See Celso Enriquez, Sports in Pre-Hispanic America (Mexico 1968) 20ff. 

‘The structural elements here alluded to are all anatomized in V. Propp's influ- 
ential Morphology of the Folktale Eng. tr. Austin (1968) esp. 119-27. 
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a revival of the ancient "amateur" Olympics, the Baron de Coubertin was evok- 
ing a past that never was.!! 

Weiler devotes proportionately less space to the Romans, but nonetheless 
dispels the oversimplified notion that their outlook was the polar opposite of the 
Greeks’. Ehrenberg's categorical statement, "in Rome verdarb das Agonale,” 
can be refuted by the tripartite evidence of Etruscan passion for sport,!? the 
patrician adoption of all cultural aspects of Graecia capta, and most impor- 
tant, the existence of an indigenous Latin tradition (239). Still, there is no deny- 
ing the Romans’ penchant for being spectators in the stadium. Weiler even sug- 
gests this may partially explain the decline in Roman theater after the death of 
Terence. The populace clearly preferred real action to dramatic performances. 

With his usual thorough documentation, Weiler discusses the Roman 
"Hippomanie" (which goes back as far as the Tarquins), the fanaticism of the 
factiones, and the social success of victorious charioteers (perhaps the first mod- 
ern celebrity sportsmen). He covers the ludi gladiator in detail, as well as the 
venattones and spectacular naumachiae. These are the brutal "sports" most of- 
ten associated with Rome, although under the more philhellenic emperors 
there was a renaissance of certamina graeca. The latter finally ii only 
in the late empire — for reasons still not fully understood. 

Not all the Church Fathers shared Tertullian's konee of sport as 
diaboli negotium. In fact, Eusebius’ Chronica is a helpful source of ancient 
Olympic information. And the games at Olympia continued at least half a cen- 
tury after the baptism of the first Christian emperor. Thus, as Weiler observes, 
“Anfang und Ende der antiken Spiele bleiben . . . wohl im Dunkel” (121). 

The concluding chapter demonstrates the wide scope of Weiler's learn- 
ing, ^ as he details the various sources— epigraphical, papyrological, numis- 
matic—for ancient Sportgeschichte. His book will be a boon to scholars and 
teachers, '* who, like the ancient pazdotribai, will inspire their pupils to enter 
the classical world through the stadium gate. 
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NCf. H. W. Pleket, "Games, Prizes, Athletes and Ideology,” Stadion 1.1 (1975) 
49ff., esp. 89. More recently, David Young, The Olympic Myth of Greek Amateur Ath- 
letics (Chicago 1984). 

7? Weiler emphasizes the influence of Greek Agonist#k on the Etruscans (233). It is 
interesting to note that artwork shows some of the sprinters in Etruria using the crouched 
start — thought to be a twentieth century innovation. 

!3He is also a careful philologist. For example, although it would better suit his 
argument to quote Suetonius as reporting that Augustus taught his grandsons ltterae et 
natare, he does not neglect to mention that editors have argued for notare as a logical 
emendation. 

MSome of the ground covered by Weiler is dealt with in a new, richly illustrated 
study: V. Olivova, Sports and Games in the Ancient World (London 1984). While nei- 
ther text nor coffee table book, it is nonetheless a welcome addition to the literature on 
the subject (it was published in the U.S. during 1985). 
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RICHARD J. A. TALBERT. The Senate of Imperial Rome. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1984. Pp. xvii + 588. 


Richard J. A. Talbert discusses in three parts the composition, proce- 
dure, and functions of the Roman senate from 30 B.C. to A.D. 238; each part has 
helpful, titled subdivisions broken down by chapter and section. The first part 
("The Corporate Body") describes the conditions for entry into, and mainte- 
nance of, senatorial status; non-specialists should note the description of the 
cursus honorum (9-27). Part two ("Sessions") treats topics as diverse as the 
physical arrangement of the Curia Julia, oratorical procedures, and senatorial 
records. The third and final part ("Functions") delineates the senatorial role in 
such public business as elections, diplomacy, and legislation, this last discussion 
including a valuable catalogue of senatus consulta (435-58). Technical appen- 
dices, extended notes, and information for non-specialists, along with bibliog- 
raphies and indices, conclude the book. 

The senate's central position in Roman life has inevitably occasioned a 
large body of testimonia and an even larger body of discussions about its impli- 
cations. Anyone essaying a comprehensive accounting will have to limit the pre- 
sentation and discussion of evidence. Here Talbert has apparently followed a 
"strict constructionist” approach, citing little ancient or modern material 
which does not directly bear on the point to hand, and limiting discussion to 
immediate implications. These two considerations determine both the book's 
utility as a source of information and its place in the current maelstrom of 
methods by which to prosecute the study of Roman imperial history. 

Even while presenting nothing which does not directly bear on the senate, 
Talbert has had to be selective. A thankless task, for the specialist can always 
retail a favorite absent coin, inscription, or literary text. Usually Talbert has 
adequately documented his descriptions if not his generalizations (infra); one 
should recall Keith Hopkins' observation that "an annotated florilegium of 
sources in the style of a Byzantine excerptor' has distinct limitations (see JRS 68 
[1978] 183). But sometimes even the descriptions run amok, becoming collec- 
tions of facts which come so thick and fast as to make for difficult reading in the 
absence of interpretation; cf. the list of senatorial delegations to arriving digni- 
taries (71). Contrariwise, he can omit important evidence. The discussion of 
maiestas at p. 45 (cf. 464-66, 477-79) neither gives sufficient evidence nor 
treats fully the immense implications of that legal construct for relations be- 
tween princeps and senate in the first century s.c. Similarly, n. 2 on p. 81 does 
not support the generalization that "at Roman religious ceremonies prayers 
were offered for the welfare of emperor, senate, and people." Juvenal 4 surely 
has relevance to a discussion of senatorial wealth (48); note that 4.64 is cited at 
p. 69, although absent from the Index of Ancient Sources. The two references 
at p. 40, n.11 do not show that "those senators who belonged to a municipal 
ordo would have their names inscribed first in its list of members." Compare 
also p. 58, n.30 (Frag. Vat 132 adduced for "the general expectation that a 
senator would be expected to own more than one home"), p. 95, n.96 (insuffi- 
cient to support "sheer quantity of instances"), p. 114, n.30 (much literary evi- 
dence, particularly from the poets, exists for bubo as ill-omened bird), and 
p. 393 (no evidence at all for the emperor's powers of foreign intervention via 
imperium marius; consider the implications of 23 B.c.). The book's size encour- 
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ages a sense of security; in actuality much, but by no means all, of the evidence 
appears. 

Talbert offers no discussion of the sources’ varying quality. This will not 
mislead the specialist, of course, but it could leave the non-specialist, for whom 
the author has had sufficient regard to include pp. 521-29, with false impres- 
sions. What of Tacitean innuendo? The influence of Dio’s third-century out- 
look? Pages 82-85 do not sufficiently address these concerns. Talbert does not 
clarify his position on SHA; all would benefit by a statement on that work's 
wretchedly difficult problems of accuracy. Thus Maxim. 16.1 is described as 
“an unreliable passage” (120; cf. 245, 303), while elsewhere Talbert seems less 
skeptical (129, 199, 362). How reliable for generalizations are inscriptions when 
one considers the empire’s “epigraphic habit" (so R. MacMullen in AJP 103 
[1982] 233-46) by which certain members of certain orders appear more prone 
to erecting inscriptions? 

No one author can master all the implications of this material. But 
Talbert has almost exclusively concentrated on political history, with some oc- 
casionally slanted results. Surely a discussion of Ovid's literary works bears on 
his career (77). It will not do to dismiss Alexander of Abonoteichos as a “bogus 
seer’ (276) since that label smacks of Lucian’s fondness for exposing charlatans 
(as he defined them) along with Christian-influenced notions of what consti- 
tuted a "holy man." Reference to W. Riepl, Das Nachtrichtenwesen des Alter- 
tums (Leipzig and Berlin 1913) could contribute to the discussion of senatorial 
records (303-34); the conditions of Roman literacy would influence the dissem- 
ination, and hence effect, of those records (cf. W. V. Harris in ZPE 52 [1983] 
87-111). The section on honorific months (360-62), through lack of attention 
to the significance of month names for Roman religion, will strike many as ob- 
scure; likewise, limiting the discussion of priesthoods to political dimensions 
causes obscurity (345-46). In short, through inattention to what used to be 
called "social history" Talbert has made all non-political concerns seem epiphe- 
nomenal; the full implications of the political evidence do not always appear. 

The book's time frame (30 B.C.-A.D. 238) does not allow discussion of fur- 
ther implications from even the political evidence. Clearly Talbert had to set 
chronological limits, and his decision to begin with the Principate and end 
where the third-century evidence becomes impoverished makes sense; he does, 
however, occasionally utilize later evidence (125, 322, 386). But how does 
Talbert's picture relate to the earlier and later periods? In light of his demon- 
strably comprehensive knowledge, a few pages would have proved enlightening; 
one hopes he will remedy that lack elsewhere. Again, sometimes the chronologi- 
cal limits hinder specific discussions. The radical changes of the senatorial cur- 
sus honorum in the fourth century could further his delineation of the system's 
more traditional functions (9-27); what of the development of the system, and 
senatorial power with it, during the early Republic? The page on znzuria atrox 
(40) needs to show how it developed into the nefarious concept of unequal pen- 
alties for honestzores and humzliores so omnipresent under the Dominate. Too, 
the speeches of thanks (227-30) mark the start of a tendency which reached its 
apex (some would say nadir) with the productions of the Panegyrzci Latini. All 
these elaborations would not have significantly expanded the book, and would 
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have made it seem less a “bleeding chunk” (as Sir Donald Francis Tovey would 
have put it) cut from the entire body politic. 

Talbert makes relatively few large-scale generalizations; rather, he seems 
content to present the data. In this empirico-positivist position his book resem- 
bles Fergus Millar's The Emperor in the Roman World (1977), although with- 
out making a statement like Millar’s oft-quoted dismissal (xii) of those who 
would do more (cf. my discussion at Helios 11.1 [1984] 54-55). Here a reviewer 
must feel as rent as Mettius Fufius (Liv. 1.28.10). While the empirico-positivist 
approach has innate problems for want of overt conceptualizations, it should 
not be dismissed as antediluvian, a favored polemic of many who toy with meth- 
odological guidelines drawn from social sciences. But empirico-positivism can- 
not help when the reader asks “what does it all mean?” Inevitably, Talbert and 
his method do not say; one must hope for work along the lines of, e.g., Hopkins, 
Saller, and Ste. Croix. 

A book must be judged for what it zs, not for what it is not. Its author has 
carefully arranged the major evidence on an astonishing variety of aspects of 
the Roman senate; cf. 13-14 (vigintiviri; cf. 379); 126 (physical comfort inside 
the Curia Julia); 146-52 (attendance at senate sessions); 216-20 (senatorial 
dress); and 265-68 (expression of feeling). All Roman historians should own it; 
they will know when to supplement the evidence, when to read it carefully. 
Non-specialists will not find the book an “easy read,” and may have to study 
some Roman history fully to plumb the evidential depths of Talbert’s consider- 
able labors. All will probably use it for reference, in any case. Talbert has per- 
formed a valuable service in marshalling the evidence, but there is still much 
room for interpretation. 


C. Rosert PHILLIPS II 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


EDITH MARY WIGHTMAN. Gallia Belgica. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1985. Pp. xiv + 386. $45.00. 


There is no single study of a Roman province known to me that is more 
worth reading than Edith Wightman’s study of the province of Gallia Belgica. 
Even for those who have no particular interest in the northernmost frontiers of 
the Roman Empire, her methodology and the sophisticated manner in which 
she employs and deploys archaeological evidence make this book the model for 
all future provincial histories: the scholarly world has as much reason to be 
grateful to her friends and colleagues, who looked after its posthumous publica- 
tion, as we have reason to lament the tragic, premature loss of the most skillful 
practitioner of integrated provincial studies in our generation. 

Among the losses consequent to her death is a full account of her theory 
and methodology, which can be found only in outline in an article, “Clio the 
Promiscuous? An Apologia from the Roman Provinces,” in EMC 27 (1983) 
231-46. If Rostovtzeff's most influential contribution to scholarship was possi- 
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bly "the infusion of archaeology into historiography” (G. W. Bowersock in 
Daedalus 103 [1974] 20), then Wightman’s most influential contribution will 
surely be the integration of archaeology and history and the recognition that 
“the archaeology with which (historians of the provinces) are involved is likely to 
be more closely related to that of the prehistorian than to traditional ‘classical’ 
archaeology.” Neither a “new” archaeologist nor an isolated phenomenon, 
Edith Wightman was more than anyone else responsible for importing new 
ideas and methodologies into a field of study that was long in desperate need of 
new directions (cf. B. D. Shaw, “Archaeology and Knowledge: The History of 
the African Provinces of the Roman Empire,” in Florilegtum 2 [1980] 28-60). ° 

The extraordinary richness of the book makes it impossible to summarize 
or to point to one or another part as being in some sense better or more valuable 
than some other; however, for a quick introduction to the sort of qualities that 
make this analysis stand out above others, consider the chapters on the Rural 
Economy (5, in the Early Empire; 11, in the Later Empire), or chapter 6, “The 
Materials and Structures of Economic Life,” with more on agricultural prod- 
ucts. One must turn to prehistorians to find a similar awareness of the interrela- 
tionships between historical processes and ecological realities, and Wightman 
had the advantage in that she could correlate literary evidence (e.g., Pliny) with 
archaeological (e.g., pollen analysis, 124). A paragraph on an eighteenth-cen- 
tury farm (127) shows how and how well she used comparative materials. The 
old provincial standbys— epigraphy, onomastics, and Roman religion — are 
here analyzed more profoundly than one finds elsewhere (168-87). 

There is not a page, and scarcely any paragraphs, in which the alert 
reader will not be instructed, not so much about Gallia Belgica, but about how 
to study and how to write Roman provincial history — and for that, we shall all 
be forever in Edith Wightman’s debt: set illi terra levis. 


Rosert J. ROWLAND, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


SETH LERER. Boethius and Dialogue: Literary Method in The Consolation of 
Philosophy. Princeton University Press, 1985. xi + 264 pp. 


It is impossible not to be sympathetic with this book’s ambition: to show 
the blending of theme and method in Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy. The 
enthusiasm of the author often stirs the reader and sometimes almost convinces 
him to accept the book’s claims. But Seth Lerer’s study ultimately disappoints 
because of its excesses; because in its concern for accident it minimizes essence; 
because in its exaltation of form it belittles content. It is like a landscape of Mt. 
Everest which portrays the shape but not the size or grandeur of the mountain. 

Lerer begins by placing Boethius in the tradition of other writers of Latin 
dialogues. He examines philosophical dialogues by Cicero, Augustine, and 
Fulgentius. He then takes up several works by Boethius and, in his last three 
chapters, the Consolation itself. Lerer's concern throughout is to discover pat- 
terns of imagery and tropes of self-conscious composition. 
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A study of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations sets the pattern for the whole. 
Here Lerer states, for the first time, the theme of his book: that all these works 
are as much about technique as about doctrine. Throughout the analysis of the 
Tusculan Disputations, his aim is to show how what begins in dialogue ends 
pretty much in long speeches. The view is that dialectic or dialogue (the two are 
not always distinguished; however, Lerer is not to be blamed for this, as the 
distinction was not always observed by those he discusses) is propaideutic to 
philosophy; dialectic aims at probable conclusions whereas philosophy aims at 
demonstration. Long speeches replace debate as the listener-students yield ped- 
agogical authority to the principal speaker. The students then listen in silence 
and become essentially readers. To be sure, long speeches are the pattern in 
Ciceronian dialogues, and Cicero's usual pattern is to have the dramatic situa- 
tion of a conversation figure principally at the beginnings of the dialogues. The 
view is extravagant, however, that the Tusculan Disputations is about how de- 
bate succumbs to lengthy speeches. There would be no reason not to suppose 
this to be the subject of all Cicero's dialogues, since they all share some conver- 
sation about method. Indeed, in Plato too, while concern for method is perva- 
sive, it is not dominant. For Lerer, however, probably because it is the focus of 
his work, interest in technique becomes the chief topic. 

The discussion of Augustine's dialogues follows along the same lines: dia- 
logue yields to the authoritative teaching of a long speaker. In the case of 
Augustine, the development is that the listener’s silence is now praiseworthy. As 
always, Lerer is concerned with the exact moments when dialogue breaks down 
and yields to monologue. A self-conscious concern with dialogue or lecture, he 
insists, is the main interest of the works. This is the case not only for the Sollo- 
quia but especially for the De Magistro. I quote a line (52) repeated in one form 
or another passzm: “In this text, too, the key issues involve clarifying the tech- 
niques of disputation." Undoubtedly all authors devote much thought to their 
manner of exposition, but it is extreme to make concern with method the be-all 
and end-all of the authors. In Augustine, according to Lerer, dialogue with 
another person is propaideutic to the silent dialogue with the self. 

Similar is the examination of Fulgentius De Continentia Virgiliana. The 
allegorical interpretation of the Aenezd as Aeneas’ intellectual and spiritual 
journey is, according to Lerer, not so much about what Aeneas learns as about 
his method of learning. The work is, thus, an exposition of methodology, a kind 
of "methods" course one might take in pursuit of a degree in teacher education. 
[The figure] "Virgil's role is to explicate and to enact a system of pedagogy 
rather than of philosophy" (67). 

Nor is the story any different for Boethius's theological tractates. In dis- 
cussing the tractates, Lerer examines the persona Boethius creates of a man 
beset with the difficulties of beginning a difficult work, of actually writing down 
the dialogue. Lerer is particularly interested in the moments when the dialogue 
seems likely to break down, for it is at these moments that the interlocutor's 
silence reveals his attitude towards pedagogic authority. In the tractates, the 
pattern of Cicero's Tusculan Disputations continues; debate evolves into private 
meditation in the form of a long lecture/reading. One of the major topics of the 
tractates becomes language itself, the question of whether it is up to the task of 
theological argument. 
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Now surely the ancients were concerned with method and methodology, 
but method and methodology are instrumental goods, not ends in themselves. 
The end of argument and all philosophical inquiry is knowledge, truth. The 
attempt to make all these works about method trivializes them. Certainly Lerer 
has some keen insights into the drama, but the vehement insistence that the 
works are about method rather distracts from those insights. 

I suspect that all readers of the Consolation of Philosophy have noticed 
that Boethius and Lady Philosophy engage in dialogue at the beginning of the 
work and that Lady Philosophy speaks more and more as the dialogue con- 
tinues, in the manner of Ciceronian dialogue. This gradual transition is the 
subject matter of Lerer's analysis: every dramatic exchange between Lady Phi- 
losophy is examined for what it can teach us about method. In fact, Lerer as- 
serts over and over again (e.g., 95, 125, 134, 172) that the dialogue is self-con- 
sciously concerned with its own method. The message is the method. “Boethius 
shows how learning a method of argument is in itself a moral activity; in the 
mastery of the technique lies the awareness of truth” (177). At the end of Book 
IV, Lady Philosophy delivers her longest uninterrupted speech on the subject of 
fate and providence and why things apparently evil are, as part of God's plan, 
really for the good. Characteristically, Lerer does not discuss the content of 
these arguments — arguments which go to the core of man's sorrow or hope— 
but claims that "the most important feature of her speech is that it is so long" 
(206)! By almost wholly concentrating his analysis on these dramatic parts of the 
dialogue, on the view that the text is inward looking and self-reflective, it may 
be that Lerer misses the point of the development: as Lady Philosophy con- 
tinues to discourse on more and more abstract matters of philosophy the con- 
versation has, in effect, left the worldly concerns with which it had begun; 
Boethius the prisoner no longer has any need to participate, for his sorrows have 
been reduced to their true insignificance. In thinking about God, Boethius has 
transcended his misery; his consolation has been effected. He becomes anony- 
mous because anonymity is the truest consolation: his lowly problems have van- 
ished before the high truths of God's nature. If, however, the dialogue turns 
more and more inward and becomes wholly absorbed with itself, then there is 
no transcendent ascent to loftier matters. 

This review has up to this point been negative because of what I have 
described as the basic and pervasive imbalance of the book. But the book is full 
of fine insights on individual points. Lerer's strength is literary criticism, and 
when he explores patterns of imagery in the Consolation, following the images 
of via, patria, or comments on various mythological motifs, he succeeds in dem- 
onstrating that the recastings and verbal echoes are intended to show Lady Phi- 
losophy's developing argument and the prisoner's intellectual progress. The 
book is at pains to show that the Consolation is an autobiographical portrayal of 
the life of a reader, and if at times it ignores the fact that Boethius led a public 
life, it does show the importance to Boethius of what he read. 

The book itself is handsomely done, in the usual fashion of the Princeton 
University Press, and I spotted only two spelling errors (124 and 150). One 
mildly irritating feature, however, was the impossibility of discerning any prin- 
ciple behind the choice of which passages to present in Latin, which in transla- 
tion. For example, on p. 106 appear two passages, of apparently equal impor- 
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tance; of neither are the exact words made an issue, yet one passage is 
translated, the other left in Latin. 

Those interested primarily in philosophy or the history of ideas will not 
find Lerer’s book of much use. Moreover, for Boethius’s views on philosophical 
methodology we have the straightforward De Topicis. But those for whom 
Boethius is primarily a poet will find much in Lerer’s fine analysis of echo and 
motif in the poems. 


James A. ARIETI 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
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1 + 1 = 3: STUDIES IN PINDAR’S ARITHMETIC 


A recent discussion of Olympian 12 argues that, since the poem 
mentions only one of the two Olympian victories on record elsewhere for 
the dedicatee, its composition must antedate the second victory — "as- 
suming, as I think we may, that our man could count."! The present 
paper does not seek to question that assumption — merely to show that, 
whether or not "our man" could count, there were times when he 
wouldn't, and to suggest why he wouldn't. Vagaries in Pindaric 
arithmetic have been noted by other scholars,? but without, to my 
knowledge, any attempt to collect and evaluate all the possible in- 
stances, 

Two Pindaric sums, those at I. 6.60-62 and J. 5.17-19, have oc- 

' casioned more comment than any others, the latter because of its obscu- 
rity (below, pp. 559-560), the former because of the wide disparity be- 
tween the totals it can be made to yield: 


apavto yàp vikac ano nayKpatiou 
tpsic an ‘loGpob, tac © an’ eu@uAAou Nepéac 
ayAaoi naiðég te Kai patpwe 


Most interpreters assume at least five victories: “three from the Isthmus, 
and the rest from leafy Nemea.” But it is equally possible, following 
Bergk and Bury, to punctuate after £rezs and translate "three victories, 
(one) from the Isthmus: and the (two) others from Nemea."? Under- 
standing the passage in this way has two clear advantages. Pindar's ref- 


1W. S. Barrett, "Pindar's Twelfth Olympian and the Fall of the Deinomenidai,” 
JHS 103 (1973) 28. 

?See R. Hamilton, Epinzkion: General Form in the Odes of Pindar (The Hague 
and Paris 1974) 105-06 (on J. 5.17-19 and 6.60-62) and E. Thummer Pindar, Die Isth- 
mischen Gedichte I (Heidelberg 1968) 26-27 (on these same passages and, in addition, J. 
2.28ff. and P. 11.46-50). 

*Hamilton's suggestion (n. 2 above) that treis is a nominative and refers to the 
three athletes would allow for the same victory total, but posits an unlikely word order. 
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erence is thereby confined to the particular Isthmian victory (that of the 
boy Phylakidas) for which this poem was composed, and to the two Ne- 
mean victories, one by his brother Pytheas, the other by his uncle Euthy- 
menes, which are mentioned in the previously composed N. 5 (4-5 and 
43-44 [see below, p. 564]). Neither ode hints elsewhere at more than 
one Isthmian victory, nor is there any reference to such in the later J. 5 
(composed for a second Isthmian victory of Phylakidas, but one not yet 
achieved when J. 6 was written).* It is, moreover, easier to imagine a 
poet whose business is praise letting 2 + 1 seem like 5 (or more) than 
vice-versa — unless, of course, he was simply indifferent to the possibility 
of being misunderstood at this point. But word order (aranto . . . trets 
ap’ Isthmou rather than, say, treis aranto . . . ap’ Isthmou) tells against 
mere indifference. It is as if Pindar were at some pains to suggest, 
through the collocation of treis and ap’ Isthmou, the higher number 
and, at the same time, not to commit himself to it. The syntax remains 
studiedly ambiguous: 


The victories they won were three 
from the Isthmus 
and the others from leafy Nemea. 


One does not, I think, have to belong to the race of phthonero: to 
favor the lower victory count here; and the evidence provided by other 
passages of a comparable character tends to confirm this impression. 
The closest parallel is O. 9.86-87: 


GAAat 68 60. èv Kopiv8ou rtÜAaiG éyévovt éngrra xapual, 
tai 5& kai Neuéac ‘Edappootw karà kóArtov 


The structure is almost identical: 


óU êv Kopiv8ou ... tai dé Kai Nepéac 
tpeig art’ lo8puo0 ... tac 6 an’ sùpúààou Nepéac 


and the translator has a similar choice between “additional victories, 
two at the gates of Corinth and the rest. . .” (GAAai 62, 60. Ev Kopi- 
v8ou, tai 6&. . .) or "two additional victories, the one at Corinth and the 
other. . ." (GAAat 6& OU, £v Kopív8ou, ... tai 68. ..— assuming that 


*An Isthmian victory of Pytheas was mentioned, according to the scholia to J. 5 
(p. 241.13-16 Dr), in a now lost epinician to his kinsman Midas (= frag. 4 Sn). But even 
if this notice is correct, the poem in question, since it referred to Pytheas as already dead, 
probably postdated I. 6. 
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charmai is a collective plural here, so that taz de may refer to multiple 
“battle joys” culminating in, or constituting, a single victory). The am- 
biguity can be preserved by translating, “And then the delights of (suc- 
cessful) combat came again (,) twice (,) at Corinth and also for Ephar- 
mostos in the hollow of Nemea.” Punctuation after “twice” will make 
the reference to two victories, punctuation before to three or more, de- 
pending on whether the charmaz designated by taz de belong to one or 
more than one occasion. 

As in J. 6, word order suggests the higher figure; but, also as in J. 
6, there are other and, I think, stronger considerations favoring the 
lower one, even though we know much less about the contestants in- 
volved than we do about Phylakidas, Pytheas, and Euthymenes. The 
passage follows immediately upon a reference to Isthmian victories won 
in a single day by Epharmostos, to whom the poem is dedicated, and by 
Lampromachos. The latter does not reappear in the ode, and there is 
no apparent reason for his solitary intrusion here other than what Pin- 
dar (83) says— that he is being honored because of proxenia — and what 
the scholia (p. 296.16-17 Drachmann) report or infer—that he was a 
kinsman of Epharmostos. But both Lampromachos’ presence and the 
ambiguity of the following victory reference make functional sense if 
one assumes that only two victories (over and above the Isthmian ones) 
: were involved: one “at the gates of Corinth" for Lampromachos, and 
one at Nemea for Epharmostos. Lampromachos' presence allows refer- 
ence to other (allai) victories rather than to a single additional one 
achieved by Epharmostos at Nemea. And the ambiguity which the plu- 
ral reference makes possible allows Pindar to suggest that within this 
group of victories there were two at Corinth (GAAat 5€, 6U’ êv 
Kopív8ou. . .), not simply individual victories at Corinth and Nemea 
(àa 6& SU’, £v KopívBou. . .). For Epharmostos then, 1 + 1 = 3, as 
the victories he won at the Isthmus and Nemea are joined by a third, the 
one which, like Lampromachos, he might have won at Corinth. The 
alternative possibilities are (a) that Epharmostos actually had a victory 
to his credit at Corinth — in which case he would have nothing to gain 
through Pindar's linking of his name to Lampromachos' at all;? or (b) 


The same would be true, a fortiori, if, as some translators assume, Epharmostos is 
the only athlete who has won (whether once or twice) at Corinth. But word order (Ne- 
meas Epharmostoi hata kolpon) locks Epharmostos so securely into Nemea's hollow that 
some sort of contrast with the situation at Corinth has to be indicated — and this means, 
at most, a share for Epharmostos in the victories won there. 
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that there were two Corinthian victories of Lampromachos which Pin- 
dar was seeking to commemorate or divide between him and Epharmos- 
tos—in which case the poet’s purpose could have been achieved more 
simply, and with a more impressive-sounding total, by writing, for ex- 
ample, äààa 62 Su’ Ev Kopiv6ou muAatc ... tpitov dé (or, taking the 
Isthmian victories into account as well, népntov 56). 

There is, I believe, only one other reference in the epznzcza to 
someone whose sole apparent connection with the poet's theme is that 


he fared the same way as the victor in a contest — the similarly ambigu- 
ous N. 6.61-63: 


duo èv Kpoviou nap tepéevet 
rai, gé T EVOOdiCE kai MoAuTidav 
KAüpoc nportetric àv8e' 'OAuuriáóoq 


Here the wording is compatible with two, three, or four near victories. 
And once again it is the word order (úo . . . Tal, o£. . .) which suggests 
for the athlete being honored (Alkimidas, here addressed as rtat) one 
more accomplishment to his credit than syntax actually demands. Am- 
biguous syntax notwithstanding, it is fairly unlikely that there were as 
many as three or four occasions when one or the other of the same pair 
of athletes lost an Olympian crown because of the lot. And this consid- 
eration has evidently been sufficient to cause all interpreters of the pas- 
sage to assume the lowest possible figure. They are probably right, 
though their views might have to be modified if we knew for sure what 
the nature of the lot referred to was. It is tempting, for example, to 
remove the troublesome plurality of contests altogether by positing a 
single one in which the two athletes mentioned were generally recog- 
nized as far superior to all their competitors, but in which one or both 
had a "forward-lunging" (propetes) lot which was drawn early and led 
to their being paired against each other before the final round. Who- 
ever emerged victorious from this preliminary contest could easily have 
been so exhausted that he was subsequently defeated by an inferior but 
fresher competitor. Pindar would then be referring to a single victory 
which should have gone to one or the other of two athletes as if it were 
two victories: that which Alkimidas would have obtained had he met 
Polytimidas for the first time in the final round and won, and that 
which Polytimidas would have obtained had he won under similar cir- 
cumstances. | | 

Alternatively, the duo of line 61 may take up and modify the ear- 
lier numerical reference in 57: 
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EKOVTL ©’ EYO VOTH pe8énov SiSuyov àx8oq 57 
GyygAoc EBav 
MELTITOV Eri cikoot toUto yapuwv 
£Uxoq Gàyovov Gro, Tole £vértoioiv iepotic’ ' 60 


“Adkipida® 16 y' éndpKece 

KAgITA yeved’ úo LEV Kpoviou map teuéver 
lai, oé t £vóodios kai NoAutidav 
KAüpoq nportetric ávOg' OAuuruáóoq 


Aidupov Gx6oc first seems to refer to the double character — glorifying 
Alkimidas and glorifying the Bassidai— of a single victory; then be- 
comes, along with 6Uo and what follows, a means of suggesting that 
Alkimidas' contribution was itself a double or triple one: "two victories, 
one in the (Nemean) precinct of Zeus,’ and the lot deprived you and 
Polytimidas of a (second), Olympian one," or "two in the precinct of 
Zeus, and the lot deprived you and Polytimidas of a (third), Olympian 
one": 
But willingly tending a double burden 

I come as messenger 

proclaiming this twenty-fifth 

vaunt (for the Bassidai) from the games men call holy — 

what Alkimidas bestowed 

on his glorious family: two (contributions,) in the precinct of Cronus' son, 

boy, and you were deprived, you and Polytimidas, 

by an early-falling lot of Olympian laurels. 


Neither this suggestion, however, nor the preceding one would, if cor- 
rect, substantially alter the quality of the arithmetic involved: 1 + 1 
(victories and near victories of Alkimidas) = 3, as against 1 + 1 (near 
victories of Alkimidas and Polytimidas) = 3 or 4 in the usual interpreta- 
tion. Nor would there be any alteration in the role of Polytimidas, 


S“ut sit nominativi forma aeolica, quae si cui displicet, poterit is AAKipida, 16 y 


(vel 6 t’) &nápkeoaq scribere" (Bergk ad loc.). Either alternative to the unmetrical Al- 
kimidas of the paradosis is compatible with the interpretation suggested in the text. The 
emendation AAktpida o£ (or t£) y’ £Énapkécat favored by Schroeder, Snell, and Turyn is 
not so compatible, since it eliminates the parallel between pue8értov Sidupov àx80G and 
yapúwv £Uxoq and, with it, the possibility of letting Uo (Gv6ea) stand in loose opposi- 
tion to both eychos and achthos. But the resulting full stop after klettaz genea: creates an 
awkward asyndeton. 

?Kroniou temenos is, of course, as applicable to Nemea as to Olympia, and espe- 
cially so in a Nemean ode, immediately following a reference to the victory being cele- 
brated. 
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present (like Lampromachos in O. 9) so that the other athlete may seem 
to have one more victory than he would otherwise be entitled to. 

A minimal victory count is also the one favored by most inter- 
preters of N. 8: a single win in the stadion at Nemea for Deinias and 
likewise for his father Megas, even though the early reference (1.16) to 
the poem as Aeívtoq Sic0@v otadiwv Kai matpoc Méya Nepeaiov 
äyaàpa suggests by its word order that Deinias has two victories (1 + 
1 = 3), and in spite of a hint of 1 + 1 = 4 in the later comparison (47- 
48) of the poem to a Mozsazon lithon for “two pairs of feet twice lucky” 
(TOOM@V £Uovüuov Sic Sr] Suolv). There is the same unanimity in at- 
tributing only two victories to Themistios at N. 5.52-53: 


MUKTOV TE viv kai TayKpatiou $OéyEat EAciv Enidaupw dSinAdav 
VIKOVT àpETÁV 
whereas syntax will allow for double victories at boxing and/or the pan- 
cration: “Proclaim him to have taken by victory double glory, in the 
pancration and as boxer.” Transfer of the comma to follow pancration 
will suggest the sum 1 + 1 = 3, removing it altogether 1 + 1 = 4. 
A related 2 + 1 = 4 (or more) appears in the praise of Thrasy- 
daios and his father Pythionikos at P. 11.46-50: 


Ta pv Ev áppaoi KaAAIvikot náa 

'OXuunía8" àycvov noAÀudátov 

ÉOxov 8oàv àktiva ouv inmoic, 

NuGoi te yupvov Eni otadiov kataBavtec AeyEav 
"EAAavida otpatiav 

WKUTATI 


The wording suggests at least four or five victories, depending on 
whether the two or more Pythian contests mentioned include the one for 
which the poem was composed. But these totals are inconsistent with 
the earlier reference (1.14) to Thrasydaios as one who by his present 
victory £uvaoev &oríav tpirov Emil OTEMavov narpoav BaAov. If the 
present victory is only the third in the family, Olympia and Delphi can 
have contributed no more than one apiece to an earlier total; and Thra- 
sydaios must have been, at most, a sharer in Olympian laurels — perhaps 
by virtue of driving his father's chariot. It is equally possible, however, 
that Olympian victory belongs only to Pythionikos and Pythian only to 
Thrasydaios. Lines 46-50 will then be a kind of extension of the ds de 
dyoin motif of N. 8. Rather than say that two men, father and son, won 
in two different contests, Pindar tells what occurred at each contest by 
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the use of plural verbs attached to the same plural subject. Four or more 
victories are thus suggested, though a figure as low as two is not ex- 
cluded. The hearer who remembers triton from earlier in the poem will 
be saved from these misinterpretations, but not from the impression 
that the victories involved were all Pythian or Olympian ones—rather 
than, as is quite possible, a single Pythian, a single Olympian, and a 
third from some less important, unidentified contest. 

In the passages examined thus far ambiguity stems from two main 
causes, Either a given number is used in such a way that it is unclear 
whether it refers to a total or a sub-total (three [,] in Nemea and 
also. . .) or a cardinal number is used in such a way that it could be 
taken as a distributive (dis dyoin as bis binorum rather than bis 
duorum). The most elaborate instance of Pindaric arithmetic (cf. 
above, p. 553) involves a combination of two such pseudo-distributives: 

tiv o v lo8ud SitAda Báo üpetá, 

OuAakida, keitat, Neuég 5é kai Gudoiv 

[lu9ég te rraykpatíou 

I. 5.17-19 


The passage is usually interpreted as referring in contorted fashion to 
four victories: two for Phylakidas at the Isthmus (those celebrated here 
and in the earlier J. 6) and Nemean success involving “not one brother 
but both" (kai Gu@oiv—i.e., Phylakidas and Pytheas, the victor cele- 
brated in N. 5). But there are no references, outside this passage, to a 
Nemean victory for Phylakidas, just as there are no references outside J. 
6.60-62 (above, pp. 558-554) to Isthmian victories for Pytheas or his 
uncle— in spite of fact that the family is celebrated in three poems of 
Pindar and one of Bacchylides ( Ep. 13, written for the same occasion as 
N. 5). Moreover, Gugotv MuGéa te in the meaning required (“for both, 
you and Pytheas too") is a construction for which the only secure paral- 
lel yet adduced comes from Sanskrit. A better solution to the problem, 
I believe, is to obtain normal syntax (if idiosyncratic word order) by let- 


*Rig- Veda V11.88.3a, where "the two of us and Varuna” means "the two of us, I 
and Varuna." The passage was first adduced by Wackernagel (KZ 23 [1877] 308) to 
support his contention that Aiavte duw ... TEUKpÓv te in JI. 12.335-36 means ‘the two 
" Ajaxes" — Ajax and his half-brother Teucer,' and later offered as a parallel to J. 5.17- 
19 by W. Schulze (ibid., 32 [1893] 302 = Kleine Schriften [Göttingen 1933] 325). 
Schulze’s interpretation is followed by Schroeder (ad loc.) and Denniston (The Greek 
Particles? [Oxford 1953] 302). Possible Greek parallels are examined and dismissed by 
Farnell ad loc. 
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ting the Kai in Kai Guotv be connective and by linking llu8£q TE to Tiv, 
as if Pindar had written: 


tiv 6€, OuAakida, llu8Éa te, 
£v lo8uo Nevéa dé 
dinAoa kai Gudoiv Báo? åpetà Keita rraykparíou. 


Here the total areté is designated in three ways: by a listing of victors, by 
a listing of contests, and by the numerical qualifiers dimA6a and åupoiv 
(indicating that the arete belongs to both athletes [Gudoiv] and in- 
volves, in the case of at least one of them, two victories [dimA0q)). 
“Yours and Pytheas’, laid up at the Isthmus and on the other hand at 
Nemea, in double share (SimA6a) and shared doubly (Gudoiv) is the 
store of pancratic glory.” All this could be said correctly of the arete 
accumulated by three victories: two by Phylakidas at the Isthmus and 
one by Pytheas at Nemea—those celebrated in, respectively, J. 5 and 6 
and N. 5. And this is, I believe, the actual situation to which Pindar 
refers. Complete conversion of this “victoria duplex duorumque e 
duobus ludicris reportata" into "binae victoriae e binis ludicris" would 
suggest double victories for both Pytheas and Phylakidas in both con- 
tests— a virtuoso 1 + 1 + 1 =2 x 2 x 2 = 8. As itis, Pindar contents 
himself with something slightly less spectacular. The word order (tiv © 
èv "lo8uà SimAda Báo’ åperá, PuAakisda...) fairly well excludes 
the possibility that anyone but Phylakidas has a double Isthmian vic- 
tory. On the other hand, it allows for the possibility that dimA0a is ap- 
plicable to the Nemean as well as the Isthmian component in the total, 
while strongly suggesting that Gudoiv does apply to that component, 
not simply to the entire accumulation of areté: “Pancratic glory is yours 
laid up at the Isthmus in double share, but at Nemea also and shared 
doubly and Pytheas' as well." So translated and interpreted the passage 
may continue to strike the modern reader as something that might as 
well be Sanskrit, but even to Pindar's original audience it must have 
sounded fairly bizarre. Mystification is unavoidable, given the poet's de- 
sire to make a double sharing of a double Isthmian and single Nemean 
victory sound like a double Isthmian plus a double sharing of Nemeans 
(whether single, or double, or one of each): 2 + 1 =4(2 +1 -1),,6 
(2° 292) or5 (24 2 F1. 

Three additional examples are more dubious, but still worth con- 
sidering. 7. 1.10-11 involves replacing an ordinal with a cardinal — if, as 
Thummer (ad loc.) suggests, the six Isthmian victories which seem to be 
mentioned there are simply a sixth, Isthmian victory together with five 
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earlier ones (to be enumerated in 11.55-59) gained in less important 
contests. At P. 8.80-81 the collocation of Aristomenes' tréssaz nzkaz in 
Hera's local games with the four antagonists he downed at Delphi may 
be more than accidental.) Perhaps Pindar wants to suggest for a mo- 
ment that three local victories are about to be capped by a quadruple 
crown won elsewhere (3 -- 1 — 7); or, alternatively, there may have 
been three opponents in one local contest, just as there were four in the 
Pythian one, even though trissat nikai is allowed, on first hearing, to 
suggest three victories rather than a single victory involving three oppo- 
nents (1 + 1 = 4). 

The third passage is the much-debated assertion ( P. 9.90-91) that 
Pindar (or the victorious Telesikrates) has brought glory on Thebes (or 
Cyrene) Aiyivate...Nicout £v Adow tpi 6r. ... One may ignore for 
present purposes the question whether the reference is to Pindar or Te- 
lesikrates, ? for it is just as odd to find Megara supplying three quarters 
of a Cyrenaic athlete's non-local victories as three quarters of a Theban 
poet's opportunities to praise his native city. A more normal sequence of 
events can be posited if one assumes that tris is the by now familiar total 
presented as if it were a (here Megarian) sub-total. The actual celebra- 
tions referred to are two at Aegina and one at Megara (or vice-versa): 
.. 1 + 2 = 4. An alternative possibility is 1 + 1 + 1 = 4: that is, that 
there was one victory at each place, so that the third celebration is either 
that occasioned by the current victory (if the reference is to Telesikrates) 
or (if it is to Pindar) the praise of Thebes and her heroes (79-88) which 
has just been completed and which is to be followed by future praise 
should occasion arise: 


totor (Heracles, Dirce’s waters, Iphikles) téAeiov Em £Uxü 
kaopücopaí ri rra&ov EGAdv. Xapírov xeAaógvváv 
uń pe Aino. ka8apóv oéyyoc. Aiviva te yàp 
paui Nicou t £v Ado tpic SF nóAiv távó' £üKAsitEat 
OtyaAÓv ápaxavíav Epyw quyav 
89-92 


"The numerical progression is further underlined by the fact that the Aeginetan 
and Pythian victories referred to appear as, respectively, the third and fourth in an enu- 
meration of achievements: at Megara (78), Marathon (79), Aegina (79-80), and Delphi 
(81-84). 

'°The transmitted text must refer to Pindar, but it can, with minor emendations 
(eukleixas for eukleixai in 91, or o£ yap... $uyóv8' for te yap... Puy@v in 90-92) be 
made to apply to Telesikrates. See R. W. Burton, Pindar’s Pythian Odes (Oxford 1962) 
50-54. 
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There is no reason why euklezxaz should not refer to the eulogy of 
Thebes the audience has just finished hearing, in which case the latter 
will make up a trio along with those pronounced at Megara and Aegina. 
And there would be every reason (if one emends to make Telesikrates 
the subject of ewklezxaz) for his current victory to be understood as mak- 
ing up a similar trio along with those at the other two cities. A compre- 
hensive listing of foreign successes (the only ones by which an athlete 
could be said to have brought eukleia on his city) is in order at this 
point, just before Pindar passes on to speak (97ff.) of local victories.!! 
Whatever the identity of the third occasion, the position of the em- 
phatic de could have been sufficient to indicate the possibility of de- 
taching ¿rís from Nioou T v Aóo0 as an all-inclusive figure:!? “I say 
that I (or you) have brought glory on this city (Thebes or Cyrene) both 
at Aegina and on Nisus' hill (,) three times in fact." | 
New external evidence, inscriptional or otherwise, might necessi- 
tate revision of some of the interpretations presented thus far; but there 
is, to my knowledge, only one passage where existing external evidence 
gives some reason to believe that the higher of two possible figures might 
be correct. Ergoteles of Himera is proclaimed at O. 12.17-18 as victor 
at Olympia kai dic k llu9Gvoc 'lo8yuol T£ — a probable instance of 1 + 
— 3 (or 4) were it not for the fact that Pausanias, who saw Ergoteles' 
own dedicatory inscription at Olympia, reports two Pythian victories 
(6.4.11). The evidence is not quite conclusive, however, since we do not 
know at what point in the athlete's career the second victory came. 
Pausanias also reports two Olympian victories, one of which obviously 
postdates O. 12 (above, p. 553), and the same thing may be true of the 
second Pythian victory. The scholia, for whatever reason, mention only 
one such victory, and they may have had access to information which 
showed the second to be irrelevant to the ode.!? The actual Pythian total 


"The case for regarding all the victories mentioned from this point on as local 
(i.e., Cyrenaic) is persuasively restated by Burton (n. 10 above). 

!2Cf. the use of the same particle in connection with an all-inclusive figure at O. 
13.99: éEnkovrákt S71) àupor£po8sv. 

P Barrett's argument (n. 1 above) for making the poem a celebration of the second 
of two Pythian victories won in 470 and 466 rests on two assumptions: (1) that the scholia 
(p. 350.7-9 Dr) are correct in seeing in the pai Zénos eleutheriou invocation with which 
the poem begins a reference to the liberation of Sicily from the Deinomenids in 467: and 
(2) that the notices of the scholia (pp. 349.7-8 and 18-19 Dr) which have Ergoteles win- 
ning OAuurudóa 0G’ (472 n.c.) kai Thy £Efc 00 ' (464 a.c.) NuBidda 6€ KE’ (486 p.c.) or 
EBSounKoorny EBSounv OAuumidda (472 a.c.) Kai tv EEN llu&iáóa eikogtrv £vvátnv 
(470 B.c.) are both corrupt and point to an original, correct recording of victories as 
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must thus remain uncertain; but whatever it was, the poem need not be 
a complete exception to the inflationary tendencies which prevail at 
comparable points in other poems: we are left in what may be calcu- 
lated uncertainty as to whether Ergoteles has one or two Isthmian vic- 
tories. i 

The consistency of these tendencies and, on occasion, the com- 
plexity of the enumerations in which tbey appear, make it unlikely that 
Pindar was simply vague with figures and so, unconsciously or out of 
habit, ambiguous in citing them. He can, moreover, be quite precise on 
occasion in referring to victories and groups of victories won by different 
athletes or in different contests; and several of these references may 
profitably be compared with those just considered. There can be no 
doubt about the eight victories of P. 7.10-12: 


TEVTE HEV ‘loBuol vikal, uta 5° Exnperne 

Atoc 'OAuyrttàc, 

600 & ano Kippac 
and even more revealing is J. 4.75-78, where reference is made, first to 
a double victory in local games, then rtaióov ... tpitav mpoo8ev. Tri- 
tan may seem otiose by our standards, but could have been quite neces- 
sary by Pindaric ones: to make it clear that the victory in the boys’ con- 
test was distinct from, not included in, the dzploan nikan mentioned 
two lines before. Another pair of victories about which there can be no 
doubt are the Isthmian ones of O. 13.32-34: 

600 5 avrov Epewav 

nAókot G£Aivov Ev 'lo8yuáógcoiw 

avévta’ Néugà t' ouk àvti&oel 


"'OÀuuniáóa 02” (472 p.c.) kat 00 ' (464 p.c.) Mu6idda ðe K8’ (470 s.c.) kai tv BENS 
(466 B.c.). Barrett himself, however, acknowledges that reference to Zeus eleutherios is 
conceivable at Himera any time after the defeat of the Carthaginians there in 480; and 
eleutheria is perfectly at home in a Hieronic context (cf. P. 1.61). Moreover, if the scho- 
lia are to be reconstructed along the lines suggested, an alternative OAupruáóa o’ kai 
08, NuGáða 6€ kn” (474) kai thv ÉErj a KB” (470) has at least as much to recommend it. 
This would allow the poem to be, as its position in the collection and the opening viv 3’ 
£v 'OAÀuunig otepavacapevos of its victory catalogue would suggest, an Olympian ode, 
composed after the victory of 472 which Ergoteles is known to have won (POxy 222 — 
FGrHist 415.1 [p. 308.1]), but before the Pythian victory of 470 had occurred. That a 
poet writing, as Barrett assumes, to honor the second of two successive Pythian victories 
should devote a mere dic êk MuB@voc to the matter is a little odd, even in a work as short 
as O. 12. 
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though the subsequent reference to Nemea shows what may be inten- 
tional vagueness. It is unclear whether the athlete would have to be 
twice victorious, or simply victorious once, for what is proclaimed of 
him at Nemea not to contradict what was proclaimed at the Isthmus. 
Also significant is the distribution of ambiguous and unambiguous 
passages within the epinician corpus. Except, possibly, in J. 8, no group 
of two to four victories ever receives more than passing reference (e.g., 
that at N. 3.83-84) without either ambiguities of the sort analyzed, or 
some analogous form of exaggeration.!* Thus at I. 2.28-29 Xenocrates’ 
.two victories are supplemented by assigning a victory of his brother 
Theron to "the sons of Aenesidemos," and there is a corresponding aug- 
mentation of Theron's total when, at O. 2.49-51, Xenocrates' victories 
(those celebrated in J. 2) become the gifts of koznaz Charites to Theron's 
"share-and-share-alike" (homoklaron) brother. Similarly in P. 10, ref- 
erence to the way the victor Hippocleas follows in his father's footsteps 
comes simultaneously with mention of the father's two Olympian victo- 
ries (12-14), and it is only in lines 15-16 that one first hears of the par- 
ticular (Pythian) victory which, thus far at any rate, 1s the only part of 
the father's achievement which the son has been able to emulate. More 
complicated, but still analogous, is N. 5.41-46. Pindar addresses the 
victor's uncle Euthymenes, who has "fallen twice from Aegina?? in the 
arms of victory," that is, successfully represented Aegina on two occa- 
sions in international competition. But it is only after an intervening 
address to Pytheas (43), text and meaning of which are still uncertain, 
that Pindar identifies Euthymenes' two victories (44-46): 


à Nepéa èv ápapev, ueis T £rixopioc, öv pino’ AróAAQV 
GAukac 6. ÈABÓVTaQ oíkor T’ ÈKPÁTEL 
Nioou T £v £Uayket Addo. 


MJ. 8 is a certain exception only on the assumption that the KAeóvópo . . . àAikíq 
TE to whom Isthmian and Nemean victories are there attributed (1-6) is, thanks to hendi- 
adys, "the youthful Kleandros." If helzkiai means "the crop of young athletes contempo- 
rary with Kleandros," it could well include the dead Nikokles, whose Isthmian victory is 
explicitly mentioned in 66-70 and who may thus be the only member of the hélzkza to 
whom Isthmian honors are properly due. 

‘Schwartz’ emendation, Aiginathe dis, for the unmetrical Argināi theas of the 
manuscripts, is generally accepted (e.g., in the editions of Bowra, Turyn, and Snell), but 
taken as indicating location rather than provenance. In that case there will have been 
two Aiginetan victories rather than the one which my discussion assumes. But it is against 
normal Pindaric practice (see Thummer [n. 2 above] 26) to mention a less important, 
local victory before the more important, Nemean one. 
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Attached to each item in the pair (Nemea and Megara) is a reference to 
what is probably the same victory in a local contest (ozkoz . . . ekratez) 
during the Aeginetan month of Delphinios (mezs epichorios). This dis- 
tribution of reference helps to suggest a plurality of local victories, and 
the international total is similarly augmented by the separation of the 
identification of the contests from their initial mention: one cannot be 
completely sure that the same victories are involved. The result is both 
an enhancement of the achievements of uncle and nephew and, more 
specifically, a building up of four victories (one by Pytheas, three by 
Euthymenes) into a natural prelude to the statement that “the whole 
city is on fire with competition” (£0Àolot pápvarat népi NCA NÓMG 
[47]). The latter is climactic, but also transitional: a fine testimony to 
the effectivenéss of the trainer Menander, whose praise immediately fol- 
lows (47-49). | 

Pindar's consistency is striking, and makes it difficult to see in the 
passages examined anything but a conscious and, so far as one can tell, 
characteristic! part of the poet's encomiastic technique: something to 
be foregone only when its use was out of the question (i.e., when there 
was only a single victory that he was able, or cared, to talk about [O. 1, 
3-6, 10-11, 14; P. 1-6, 12; N. 1, 8, 7, 9, 11; Z. 8," 4, 7], or when the 
effect it created would have been overshadowed by a simple count or 
listing of the achievements of a multiply victorious athlete or family [O. 
7-8, 13; P. 7; N. 2, 4, 10]).!? It is almost as difficult to see anything but 
a certain contradiction between this apparent willingness to enhance a 


There is nothing comparable in the five straightforward victory totals which ap- 
pear in Bacchylides (4.4 and 17, 10.27-29, 14B.9 and 2.9~10), or the more than 25 in the 
material collected in J. Ebert, Griechzsche Epigramme auf Sieger an gymnischen und 
hippischen Agonen (Abh. Süchs. Akad. 63.2 [1972]. Cf. Nrs. 1-2, 8, 11, 15, 17, 20, 25- 
26, 34-37, 39-40, 40, 42-43, 46, 48, 50, 54, 58, 60-61, 67-68, 70, and 74). 

"Strictly speaking, a poem in honor of dzdymon aethlon (9) but in effect occa- 
sioned, if the prevailing view of the circumstances of its composition is correct, by a sin- 
gle, Nemean victory. The victory was won by the athlete celebrated in J. 4, but after the 
latter poem was already completed. I. 3 is a kind of prelude, composed for the same 
performance as I. 4, and intended to bring the record up to date. 

'8N. 6, with the 25 victories (58) of the Bassidai it records, might seem to belong 
here. But Alkimidas' single victory, isolated as it was both numerically and by the lapse 
of a generation since the last success in his immediate family (8-16), might well have 
seemed in need of the enhancement which Pindar gives it (above, pp. 556-557). Cf. N. 
11, which uses (37-43) the same image of a fertile field left fallow as does the passage just 
cited when it refers to the absence of victories in a previous generation and, also like 
N. 6, has to have recourse to talk of near victories (those Aristagoras would have won had 
his parents allowed him to compete at Delphi and Olympia [22-29]). 
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theme through faulty arithmetic and Pindar's repeated condemnation 
of the work of other poets and, in fact, all traditional lore, in which gods 
or men are either praised—like Odysseus (cf. N. 7.20-24)—or 
blamed — like the divine guests at Tantalus’ banquet (O. 1.46-55)—for 
what they did not in fact do. Three considerations, however, may be 
relevant here, as narrowing, if not closing, the gap between program 
and practice. 

Pindar, it should be reiterated, is always careful not to commit 
himself unambiguously to any statement which is untrue. Those in his 
audience who were familiar with the facts to which he refers could be 
expected to take all the passages here analyzed in the correct, that is, 
numerically minimal, fashion; those unfamiliar with the facts might 
well misinterpret some of his statements to the benefit of the athlete's 
reputation. But if any of the uninformed were to ask for clarification, 
Pindar's reply — assuming that the questioner's family background was 
impressive enough for him to rate a reply at all —would doubtless have 
contained the correct figure. Like the rhetoricians of later times, Pindar 
knows how to make small things great; but he exercises this ability 
within well defined limits. 

Yet to draw even this close a parallel between epinician poetry and 
epideictic eloquence runs the risk of creating a partial, if not necessarily 
inaccurate, picture of Pindar's motivation. It should be balanced by at 
least two further considerations. Victory in Pindar's world springs from 
a complex set of circumstances: inherent ability, training, toil and ef- 
fort, chance, the favor of the gods. Ability is always inherited; chance 
and divine favor operate to the benefit of nations and families quite as 
often as to that of individuals; training is received from older friends 
and kinsmen; effort and toil are impossible without the example and 
inspiration of one's predecessors. It is hard to conceive of a victory the 
credit for which could not with good reason be distributed among sev- 
eral people; and this means that, in varying degrees and various ways, 
victory belongs to them as well as to the single athlete whose name the 
herald proclaims. It is in the very nature of things that cardinal num- 
bers should be distributives as well. N. 8 (above, p. 558) is a particularly 
good case in point, for Pindar could easily have felt that Megas' exam- 
ple was so crucial an ingredient in his son's success, and his son's success 
(along with the poem commissioned to celebrate it) so crucial an ingre- 
dient in Megas' continuing fame, that the victory was won on both occa- 
sions by both men: dis dé dyorn. 
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Finally, and most tentatively, one must consider the degree to 
which the Pindaric ode is not simply a memorialization of events but an 
effort to determine them. That a victory should serve as a portent for 
more of the same in the future is natural enough: one of the functions of 
the epinician is to fasten upon and stress those aspects of a situation 
which can serve as favorable omens. And insofar as omens consist of 
words rather than objects or events, they can be created as well as 
pointed out and emphasized — by being consistently euphamos, for ex- 
ample, and avoiding anything which, even inadvertently or by accident, 
might appear unpropitious. In the event such casual or innocent utter- 
ances prove prophetic, whether of good or ill, when transferred to a 
context other than that envisaged by the original speaker, they belong 
to a special class of omen, the klédon.!? And some of the passages stud- 
ied here may well have been potential — or intentional — kledones. They 
not only make sense in a victory context other than the one in which they 
are uttered, but go far toward actually suggesting the existence of such a 
context. Superficially, at any rate, the suggested context usually fits the 
utterance better than tbe actual one, and it never contains anything 
unrealistic or unlikely. Given the power of symmetry and indwelling 
family excellence the additional Isthmian victories of uncle and neph- 
ews suggested at I. 6.60-62 (above, pp. 553-554) might well exist, or 
come into existence in the near future. And the same applies to a second 
Pythian or Nemean victory for Ergoteles (pp. 562-563), or to Hippo- 
cleas duplication of his father's Olympian as well as Pythian success 
(p. 564). The good omens which Pindar includes in his poems will not 
function as such unless they are credible: they exclude, as P. 3 makes 
clear, the impossible. And even when a misapplied phrase involves the 
possible, it will obviously not become a kledon without the intervention 
of luck, fate, the gods, or other forces over which the poet has no con- 
trol. It would be presumptuous for him to claim or suggest otherwise. 
Still, like the words "Seven at One Blow" emblazoned on the brave little 
tailor’s belt in the fairy tale, such phrases could be seen as creating at 
least a predisposition in favor of such intervention. Once Phylakidas 
had gained the victory for which J. 5 was composed, it would have been 
hard not to regard it as being, in some sense, already contained within 


On klédones and their use in literature, see, in general, J. Peradotto, “Cledo- 
mancy in the Oresteia,” AJP 90 (1969) 2-10, with the additional works cited there, p. 2, 
n. 4. 
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the 2 + 1 = 5 total of the earlier J. 6, or not to go on and try the effect 
of pre-announcing a further, Nemean victory in the 2 + 1 = 4 of 
I. 5.17-19 (above, pp. 559-560). In such passages as these it is possible 
that the Pindaric ode partakes less of the craft of rhetoric — demiourgos 
petthous —than of the magic of incantation and prophecy —despozn’ 
alatheias (cf. O. 8.2). The possibility might seem fairly remote, yet can- 
not be ruled out altogether; and it is certainly the most interesting of all 
those which a study of the recondite art of Pindaric arithmetic forces 
one to raise and examine.” 


"THOMAS COLE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


?My own examination has benefitted much from the criticism and suggestions 
offered by this article’s anonymous referee, whom I wish to thank at this point. 


TWO LEADEN METAPHORS IN PINDAR P. 2 


Pindar’s Second Pythian, written to commemorate the chariot vic- 
tory of Hieron of Syracuse, has many virtues, but lightness is not one of 
them. The ode seeks to impress, not by nimbleness and dexterity, but by 
solemnity and weight. Some of its metaphors, in particular, are quite 
leaden; this may be one reason they have so perplexed the interpreters. 
Elsewhere I have discussed the general structure of this poem and some 
of its apparent difficulties;! here I comment on two such metaphors. 
The first is relatively straightforward; the second is a celebrated crux. 


I. 79-80 
äte yàp £vudAtov rtóvov £xoíoac Bagaóv - 79 
OK£UüG EtEpac, ABGNTICTOC siut QEÀ- 80 


Adc ðc ürt£p EpKoc GAuAc.” 


Elsewhere I have argued that considerations of common sense, lit- 
erary tradition, and context render highly improbable the usual inter- 
pretation of this passage, according to which Pindar is proclaiming that 
he remains unsullied by the slanders of others directed against himself, 
and suggest instead that the poet means that he need not conceal his 
sentiments, as slanderers do, but can instead show his true feelings upon 
the surface like an honest, above-board man.? But the vehicle of Pin- 
dar’s metaphor, the net, has entangled scholars in its own difficulties, 
and may bear further elucidation here. 

The problematic phrase seems to be okeude¢ étépaç (80). The ad- 
jective is usually so interpreted as though it meant "the rest of" in con- 
trast to the cork;* the GKEUG would, on this reading, designate the net as 
a whole and it would be thought of as having two parts, the PeAAOc and 
"the rest of the net" (OkeUG ETEpa). Hence the sentence would be trans- 


'Cf. my The Measures of Praise: Structure and Function in Pindar's Second Py- 
thian and Seventh Nemean Odes (Góttingen 1985). 

?Here and hereafter I cite the text of B. Snell-H. Maehler, eds., Pindarus, Pars I: 
Epinicia. Pars II: Fragmenta, Indices (Leipzig 19715, 1975*), indicating, when neces- 
sary, and explaining my divergences from it. 

Cf. my op. cit. (n. 1), 108-10. 

*So e.g., Johannes Rumpel, Lexicon Pindaricum (Leipzig 1883 — Hildesheim 
1961), s.v. Etepoc; William J. Slater, Lexicon to Pindar (Berlin 1969), s.v. Etepos. 
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lated, "For while the rest of the net has deep toil in the sea, I go along 
unsubmerged, like the cork, above the fence of the brine.” 

But this interpretation is precluded by the meaning of Etépac. 
€tepoc in the plural can very well mean ‘the others';? but in the singular 
it never means 'the remainder, the other parts of the whole', but always 
rather 'the other member of a pair'. Some scholars have seen this and 
interpret the image in consequence as describing two separate equi- 
pages, one of which sinks in the ocean while the other is buoyed up like a 
cork.® But this is hardly better; there is no purpose for a cork to be float- 
ing on the surface of the ocean if not to hold up and mark a net, and on 
the other hand only a very stupid fisher would throw into the water a 
corkless net that would sink to the bottom of the sea; there is no point in 
doubling the image by burdening Pindar with two nets when a single 
net with two parts (one above the surface, one below) will suffice to 
make his meaning clear. 

The passage resists emendation,’ and there seems no recourse 
other than the application of common sense. Hesychius and the Suda 
gloss OKEUT as OTIALOLC, OTOAN, and the basic meaning of the word seems 
to be ‘appurtenance’: just as military equipment must be added to a 
person to make him a full soldier, or just as an actor must put on a 
particular costume if he is to enact his role, so in general OKEUT] seems to 
designate that element which must be added to something in order to 
permit it to fulfill its function properly. Now if a net is to function prop- 
erly, two additional pieces of equipment must be added to it: on the one 
hand lead weights to pull it down (for otherwise the fish will never find 
it), on the other hand cork to hold it up and signal its location (for oth- 
erwise the fisher never will). That is, to the net must be added two addi- 
tional oKeual, the lead weights and the cork. Pindar himself tells us that 


*So in Pindar, P. 5.96. 

5So especially R. E. Grimm, Pindar’s Second Pythian Ode (Diss. Princeton 1959) 
244f.; Mary R. Lefkowitz, The Victory Ode: An Introduction (Park Ridge, N.J. 1976) 
28, 167; Hugh Lloyd-Jones, "Modern Interpretation of Pindar: The Second Pythian and 
Seventh Nemean Odes," /HS 93 (1973) 109-37, here 124. 

"Conjecturing Etépwe¢ for the transmitted étépac might permit us to take OKkeuá 
as referring to the rest of the net (other than the cork): £répoq would mean “in a differ- 
ent way" (viz. from the poet-cork, as described in the next phrase), and the sentence as a 
whole would be translated, "For while the net has deep toil in the sea in quite a different 
way (from myself), I go along unsubmerged, like the cork, above the fence of the brine." 
But this emendation is very unattractive: the contrast between the two parts of the sen- 
tence is already sharp enough without this further emphasis, and in fact the cork does not 
have deep toil in the sea in any way at all, let alone in a way different from that of the net. 
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he is like the cork (80); so, from his point of view (that of the cork), the 
weights are the OKEUG ETEPQ. 

Thus the oxeud tépa designates the lead weights that belonged 
to the kind of net the Greeks called a gayńvnê (or, perhaps, a KUPTOG®); 
it should be noted especially that this type of net, in contrast to the åp- 
miBANOTpov, was used particularly in deep water rather than in the 
shallows!? (cf. Ba6Uv and EévudAtov here). The collocation of corks and 
lead weights is frequent in dedicatory epigrams for fishers,!! and there 
are many literary parallels for the weights pulling down a net,!? for the 
juxtaposition of corks and weights, and for metaphorical usages of 
caynrvn.!^ It may be added that this is also the interpretation of the 
more recent scholia.!? 

Hence it seems preferable to translate the sentence, "For while the 
other appurtenance (i.e., the lead weights) has deep toil in the sea, I go 
along unsubmerged, like the cork, above the fence of the brine." 


II. 90-92 
cráOuaq ÖÉ tivoc &£AKougvot '90 
Tleptoode £vérra&av ŽA- 91 
Koc óóuvapóv £4 rpóo8e kapóíg, 
npiv Goa mpovTidi pntiovtai TUXEIV. 92 


The difficulty of this passage is not textual,’ nor has it prevented 
general agreement about its basic meaning: the envious are thwarted in 
their designs, and succeed only in bringing misery upon themselves. 


8Cf, E. Pottier in C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grec- 
ques et Romaznes (Paris 1877-1912) 8.852, s.v. Rete, Retis; and especially]. Yates, Tex- 
trinum Antiquorum: An Account of the Art of Weaving among the Ancients (London 
1843) 430-38, with Plate XVI, fig. 3. 

"Cf. Oppian H. 371-74. 

Cf. Yates, op. cit. (n. 8), 424. 

!'E.g., AP 6.5, 28, 38, 90; and cf. Pollux 1.97, 10.133. 

"Cf. S. frag. 756 Nauck = 840 Pearson; and Plato R. 7.519b. 

Cf. Alciphron Epist. 1.1.4. 

“Cf. LSJ, s.v. caynveuo 2. 

Eugenius Abel, ed., Scholia Recentia in Pindari Epinicia. Volumen Prius: Scho- 
lia in Olympia et Pythia (Budapest-Berlin 1891) 475, ll. 11-12 ad P. 2.145; 475.17-18 ad 
144-47; 475.21-22 ad 145-47; 476.1-2 ad 145-47. 

"The manuscripts diverge trivially: B and the Parisian recension offer the singu- 
lar instead of the plural, but the latter is guaranteed by the scholia and by untiovtal. In 
line 90, Snell-Maehler print Sheppard's tive for the transmitted tivog, mistakenly: for 
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Rather, the problem is one of determining the source and the precise 
nature of the metaphor Pindar uses to make his point." What is a 
oráOun, what are the envious trying to do with it, and how do they 
inflict a wound upon themselves? 

Traditionally, two explanations have usually been favored; !? both 
derive from the scholia. The first, that a otáOym is a measuring-line and 
that the envious, trying to measure out too large an area for themselves, 
manage only to drive the stake into their own hearts, has the support of 
the ancient scholia? and of a number of modern scholars.” But it is 
open to a decisive objection:*! no evidence has been found to support 


this would imply a distinction between some @8ovepoi who are unsuccessful and others 
who are not; yet the surrounding gnomes require application of these lines to all $8ove- 
pot. 
The aporia has even been canonized in LSJ, s.v. EAkwW B.3. Cf. also G. Frac- 
carolli, Le Od: di Pindaro (Verona 1894) 371, n. 1. 
18A few additional suggestions have been made, but have won few adherents. (1) 
G. Hermann, "De officio interpretis," pp. 97-128 in Opuscula 7 (Leipzig 1839), here 
121-22, suggested a tug-of-war in which one side loses by trying to pull too hard and 
falling; A. Boeckh, ed., Pindari opera quae supersunt (Leipzig 1811-21), Explic. ad 
loc., had considered and rejected this possibility, and it has often been refuted (H. van 
Herwerden, "Varia," Mnemosyne NS 29 [1901] 209-18, here 213; G. Norwood, “Pin- 
darica,” CQ 9 [1915] 1-6, here 4), but it has nevertheless not been without its proponent 
(Fraccarolli, op. cit. [n. 17], 371, n. 1). (2) R. E. White, "Note on Pindar Pythian II. 
161sqq.," CR 12 [1898] 208, thought of the chafing halter of a horse and was refuted by 
C. A. M. Fennell (“On Pindar Pyth. II. 161sqq.," CR 12 [1898] 350, cf. Norwood, of. 
cit., 5). (3) Fennell himself, ed., Pindar. The Olympian and Pythian Odes (London 
1879,! 1893?), ad loc., had referred the image to fillies dragging themselves because the 
race-course measure is too long; he has been followed by Lefkowitz (op. cit. [n. 6], 31), 
but has certainly misunderstood the use of the atáOumn in racing contexts (cf. n. 56 below) 
and is also open to other serious objections (cf. Norwood, ibid.). (4) van Herwerden, op. 
cit., 214, suggested a rope to climb trees but himself declared the suggestion false. (5) R. 
G. Bury, "Pindar, Pyth. II. 90ff.," CR 29 (1915) 77, himself acknowledged that there 
was no evidence to support his notion that the oráOym was a horizontal pole attached to 
‘the yoke and that the fillies’ chests were wounded by a galling collar. 
Schol. ad P. 2.166c. 
2'F.g., Boeckh, of. cit. (n. 18), ad loc.; Christopher Carey, 4 Commentary on 
Five Odes of Pindar. Pythian 2, Pythian 9, Nemean 1, Nemean 7, Isthmian 8 (New York 
1981) 60 ad loc.; Ludwig Dissen, ed., Pindari Carmina quae supersunt cum deperdt?- 
torum fragmentis selectis ex recensione Beockhii,’ rev. F. G. Schneidewin (Gotha 1843- 
47) ad loc.; Franz Dornseiff, tr., Pindar (Leipzig 1921) ad loc.; L. R. Farnell, ed., The 
Works of Pindar (London 1930) ad loc.; Basil L. Gildersleeve, ed., Pindar: The Olym- 
pian and Pythian Odes? (New York 1890) ad loc.; Lloyd-Jones, op. ci. (n. 6), 125; A. C. 
Pearson, "Pindarica," CQ 18 (1924) 151-57, here 156-57. 
^ Cf. also van Herwerden, of. czt. (n. 18), 213; and Norwood, op. cit. (n. 18), 4. 
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the suggestion that the Greeks ever used a otáOym to measure length.” 
Faced with this difficulty, other scholars have returned to a second ex- 
planation, offered by the more recent scholia,?? according to which the 
image is drawn from a pair of scales: dissatisfied with the fact that their 
own pan is shown to be lighter and thereby inferior when weighed 
against another one, the envious grab hold of theirs and thereby wound 
themselves." Yet this alternative is, if anything, even less satisfactory: 
when EAK® is used to mean ‘to weigh’, it takes a direct object in the 
accusative for either the counter-weight against which something is bal- 
anced” or the scales themselves which are lifted up in the act of weigh- 
ing,” and a middle or passive use of the verb with active meaning and 
an object in the genitive is not attested; otG6un in the meaning of 
‘scales’ is found nowhere except in this very scholium; the context be- 
comes hopelessly confused, since it was the victors who were raised on 
high in line 89, but the losers by this interpretation here;*’ and finally it 
is unclear what part of a scales could possibly inflict the kind of painful 
puncture wound described in line 91.78 

Before resorting to emendation,?? to abstention,?? or to the projec- 
tion of our own confusion onto the poet,?! it may be best to return to the 
words of the text and to attempt to establish their meaning. 

otá8um has only one literal meaning in all of ancient Greek litera- 
ture: ?? it denotes a plumb-line, a carpenter's tool consisting of a length 


“Only J. Jüthner has fully recognized this (“Worterklarungen,” 107-11 in 
'Enttüufiiov Heinrich Swoboda dargebracht [Reichenberg 1927], here 107), though oth- 
ers, especially O. Schroeder ("Pindarica IV. Pindar und Hieron," Philologus 61 [1902] 
356-73, 636, here 365 n. 19) and Pearson (op. cit. [n. 20], 156) have come close. 

?*Schol. rec..ad P. 2.166-70 = 479.17 Abel. 

“So especially Schroeder, op. cit. (n. 22), 365-66 n. 19; and Ulrich von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, Pindaros? (Berlin-Zürich-Dublin 1966) 292 n. 2; cf. also J. A. Nairn, 
"On Some Passages of Pindar," PCPS 55-57 (1900) 15-16, here 16. 

So e.g., Hdt. 1.50.2,3. 

2S0 e.g., Il. 8.72 = 22.212. 

?"This difficulty is recognized, but casually dismissed, by Schroeder himself (op. 
cit. [n. 22], 365-66 n. 19); cf. Jüthner, of. cit. (n. 22), 107-8. 

8Cf. Norwood, op. cit. (n. 18), 4. 

The many proposals are conveniently assembled in Douglas E. Gerber, Emen- 
dations in Pindar 1513-1972 (Amsterdam 1976), ad loc. Add now Richard E. Grimm, 
"Pindar: Pythian 2.90-92," AJP 107 (1986) 551-60: civoc for Tivoc. 

So e.g., R. W. B. Burton, Pindar’s Pythian Odes (Oxford 1962) 132. 

31So especially C. M. Bowra, "Pindar, Pythian II,” 66-92 in Problems in Greek 
Poetry (Oxford 1953), here 90; and Pindar (Oxford 1964) 214. 

?Pace Wilamowitz, who claims, quite falsely, "otá8yr ist zunächst doch die 
Wage. . ." (op. ctt. [n. 24], 292, n. 2). 
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of string with a weight attached at one end, traditionally of lead. It is 
not only one of the oikoóóptoU ok£Un?* but is also used in a number of 
occupations where wood or stone must be worked upon, for example in 
ship-building?? and sculpture.* It is employed in two different ways, for 
two different purposes.’ The first we may term horizontal: the string is 
dusted with chalk or some other colored powder; a notch is made at one 
end of a piece of wood which is to be cut in a straight line by a saw; the 
string is stretched taut from this notch (the weight, caught in the notch, 
prevents it from slipping) along the intended path of the saw and is then 
plucked; the resulting colored line on the wood can then serve as a guide 
towards cutting an absolutely straight line.?? This is the meaning in the 
six occurrences of the word in Homer:?? the more or less formulaic ref- 
erences to the cutting of ship's timbers (Od. 5.245), of a doorpost (Od. 
17.341) and threshold (Od. 21.44) and of Odysseus' bed-tree (Od. 
23.197) straight émi otáðunv are clarified by a simile in the Iliad, de- 


See especially H. Blümner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Künste bei Griechen und Rómern (Leipzig 1875-87) 2.234f. This is recognized by 
Jüthner (op. cit. [n. 22], 108), G. Norwood (Pindar [Berkeley 1945] 187), Pearson (op. 
cit. [n. 20], 156), Schroeder (op. cit. [n. 22], 365 n. 19), and R. Stoneman, "The Niceties 
of Praise. Notes on Pindar's Nemeans," QUCC 31 (1979) 65-77, here 75-77, and 
“Ploughing a Garland. Metaphor and Metonymy in Pindar," Maia 33 (1981) 125-38, 
here 129, 

4Pollux 10.147, cf. 7.125. 

SSE.g., Jl. 15.410-18. 

Cf, C. Blümel, Griechische Bildhauer an der Arbeit (Berlin 1940) 46ff. and figs. 
34 and 35. 

See especially A. K. Orlandos, TA YAIKA AOMHS TON APXAION 
EAAHNONKATA TOYZ SYTT PAGEIS, TAX ETIITPAOGAZ KAI TA MNHMEIA. Vol. 2: Ta 
HETAAAG, TÒ £Aecavtooctoüv, Ta koviápata Kai oi A(80i (Athens 1958) 142-44 and figs. 
72b, d, e; 79f; 83. 

38Cf, Schol. ad Jl. 15.410. A otá8um used in this way may also be called a Ato- 
pupne oxoivoc (AP 6.108.5-6), a ürtouepiA ro pévov oxorviov (Schol. ad Od. 5.245), or 
a TEKTOVIKT] onáproq (Schol. ad Od. 23.197); the Latin term is linea. Cf. C. Singer et al., 
A History of Technology (Oxford 1956-58) 2.392 and fig. 352. This is the source of the 
Greek proverb, Agukr) otá8un (Plato Crm. 154b, C. Paroem.Gr. 1.109 = Zen. 4.89), to 
indicate a futile undertaking: for a line dusted with white chalk will leave no discernable 
trace on a white stone or board. 

F, Eckstein, Handwerk. Teil I: Die Aussagen des frühgriechischen Epos = 
Archaeologia Homerica. Die Denkmäler und das frühgriechische Epos, F. Matz and 
H.-G. Buchholz, eds. Z.L.1 (Göttingen 1974) L23, n. 129, argues that the otá8un is used 
in Horner both vertically (Od. 17.340) and horizontally (Od. 21.43): but of course the 
eventual position of the object upon which it is used tells us nothing about the position of 
the string when it was used on that object; and the formularity of these lines suggests that 
it is always the same operation that is being described. 
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scribing in these terms a battle so evenly balanced that neither side can 
make any advance upon the other (Jl. 15.410-13),*° and by Tele- 
machus’ use of a GtáOym to ensure that the furrow into which the axes 
will be placed for the archery contest will be as straight as possible (Od. 
21.121). The other mode of employment of the otáOum is vertical: to 
check whether a wall, column, or vertical beam is both straight and 
exactly perpendicular to the horizontal plane. This time the otá8ym is 
attached to or held against the surface at a certain height, and the pull 

- of gravity on the end with the lead weight renders the string taut enough 
to make any deviation obvious.*! While the same tool was used for both 
of these different functions, a number of texts differentiate clearly 
enough between them to show that the Greeks were in no danger of con- 
fusion on this point.* 

Evidently, the purpose of a otáðun is always to determine 
straightness (either to produce it horizontally or to check it vertically), 
never to measure length. When the Greeks wished to measure some- 
thing's length, they used other tools which bore other names, such as 
KavOv or u£tpov;** Sometimes, to be sure, otáOum and Kavov are col- 
located; * but this happens not because the functions of the two tools 
have been confused, but because of a specific technological problem. A 
KAVWV can only render accurate measurements of length if it is perfectly 
straight: if it is bent or warped, as it may become temporarily because of 
circumstantial variations (temperature, humidity) and as it inevitably 
becomes in the course of long use, it will provide inexact information. *? 


“On this simile, cf. H. Frankel, Die homerischen Gleichnisse? (Göttingen 1977) 
58, whose criticisms of it are perhaps exaggerated. 

4n this use, the otáðun may also be called a ka8&10q (Aen. Tact. 32.6; Plu. De 
fac. in orbe lunae 24.938a, Aem. 15.6); the Latin term is perpendiculum. 

??See especially AP 6.103.1, 5-6 (cf. A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page ad loc. [= The 
Greek Anthology: The Garland cf Philip and some Contemporary Epigrams (Cambridge 
1968) 2.342 ad 2749] and ad AP 6.205.3 [= The Greek Anthology; Hellenistic Epigrams 
(Cambridge 1965) 2.317 ad 1994]), and Vitruvius 7.3.5 (cf. Cic. Q. fr. 3.1.2). 

48So Hesychius, s.v. oTG8uN’ oniáproc, £v 7] àrop8o0otv oi téktoveg Bev kai 
ora8yunocac8a: tò ártop6ooat Aévetat. 

“In Homer, when two peasants wrangle about the boundaries of their fields, it is 
pétpa they carry, not oTa@pat (F. 12.422). 

So in the passages cited in n. 42 above. i 

“6Vitruvius (9. Praef. 6) refers to the difficulty of finding accurate set-squares 
(normae); and a number of texts allude to the problems posed by crooked kavovec (Plu. 
Praec. ger. reip. 13.807d; Dio Chr. Or. 67.2, 77/78.22). A passage such as Dio Chr. Or. 
62.7, which seems to deny the existence of crooked kavoves, is obviously a rhetorical 
reductio: a crooked KAV@V is no KAVQV at all. 
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In the nineteenth century, the Industrial Revolution made possible for 
the first time the manufacture of very cheap and precise measuring in- 
struments made of metal;*’ but in antiquity, one had to check first to 
make sure that a KQV@V was quite straight before measuring with it; and 
the only instrument which could conveniently test its straightness was a 
oráoun.*? 

This practice may have encouraged the literary metaphorization 
of ota6un, whereby the tool which in daily life provided infallibly 
straight lines and could be used to check the accuracy of other tools 
came to symbolize a moral ordinance which could provide guidelines for 
rectitude in conduct or for exactitude in cognition. The analogy is ex- 
plicitly asserted in Xenophon?? and Aristotle, and it is found fre- 
quently among later prose writers, particularly collocated with 
Kav@v.°! But the metaphor is already well established in the Theogni- 
dean corpus, in which the word occurs three times, always in this figural 
sense.?* In these passages, the metaphor is still alive, but so appropriate 
is the image that, in fixed phrases like mapd otad@unv® and kata 
ot1á8unv,?! it eventually becomes a poetic cliché whose literal meaning 
is forgotten.*? 

Aside from P. 2.90, the word ota8un occurs four times in Pindar, 
each time metaphorically. Twice, with the preposition ripóq (motí), it 
describes the straightness of a path to be walked or a race-course to be 
run;?6 in the other two passages, the Otá8yum of Hyllos is the moral recti- 


“Cf. Singer, op. cit. (n. 38), 4.600f., for difficulties in the accurate measurement 
of lengths through the eighteenth century. 

384 fragment of Sophocles describes precisely this process (frag. 433.3-5 Nauck = 
474.3-5 Pearson): Hippodameia and Oenomaus look so intensely into one another's eyes 
that their eye-beams overlap as precisely as occurs when a carpenter checks the straight- 
ness of his ruler against a plumb-line. 

*3 Ages. 10.2. 

As reconstructed in I. Düring, ed., Der Protreptzkos des Aristoteles = Quellen 
der Philosophie. Texte und Probleme 9 (Frankfurt a. M. 1969) B47, cf. B49, 

'E.g., Lucian Hist. conscr. 63, Herm. 18; Plu. De fort..4.99b, Praec. ger. reip. 
13.8074. 

Then. 543-44, 805-10, 945-46. On the former two, cf. C. M. Bowra, On Greek 
Margins (Oxford 1970) 99-108. 

55A, A. 1045 (cf. E. Fraenkel, ed., Aeschylus Agamemnon [Oxford 1950], ad 
loc.); E. Ion 1514. 

StTheoc. 25.194 (cf. A. S. F. Gow, ed., Theocritus [Cambridge 1952] ad loc.). 

**Cf. the Latin proverbial phrases ad perpendiculum (Auson. Parent. 5.8, Amm. 
Marcell. 29.2) and ad amussim (Varro R. 2.1.26, Aul. Gell. 1.4.1). 

55P. 6.45, N. 6.8. Especially in the latter passage (on which cf. Stoneman, “Nice- 
ties" op. cit. [n. 33], 75-77), the metaphor may have been suggested by the use of the 
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tude which characterized his life or legislation and in accordance with 
which his ancestors dwell righteously.’ At least in these latter two, the 
function of the orá9un of providing, as an ultimate check on the 
straightness of both the tools and the materials of the carpenter, the 
indispensable criterion for his success, is so fully presupposed that the 
materiality of the instrument itself is practically forgotten. 

The passage in the Second Pythian we are examining may be ex- 
pected not to differ from these others with regard to the role assigned to 
the otáðun; but it certainly does with respect to the degree of me- 
taphorization involved, inasmuch as it depends upon the reader's visual- 
izing some operation which is performed upon a concrete plumb-line. 
This is made clear by the use of £Akóp£vot with a genitive object: while 
€AKW can be used with the accusative in a variety of metaphorical 
senses, its use with a genitive refers to that thing or part of a thing which 
is actually taken hold of or grasped in the act of drawing and seems 
inescapably concrete (whatever the figural meaning to which it can then 
be transferred).?? This is doubtless why Pindar chose here to use the 
indefinite adjective ti¢ to modify otá8pa: because his tendency seems 
to have been to use the word primarily metaphorically, he may have 
added the adjective here in order to emphasize the concrete particular- 
ity involved in this otá8pa — not an ordinance nor a general guideline, 
but instead some plumb-line.*? 

So much for otáðpuag; © but misunderstanding of another word in 
this passage, Tepioodc, has also contributed to its difficulty. Almost all 
commentators have assumed it can only have the meaning 'too much, 


ota6yin in setting up the tracks for ancient running competitions so as to ensure a 
straight course: cf. Eustathius ad Jl. 15.409. 
5p. 1.62, 1. 94. 

S8Cf, R. Kühner and B. Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache. Zweiter Teil: Satzlehre? (Hannover and Leipzig 1898 = Darmstadt 1963: here- 
after cited as KG) 1.346f., and E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik auf der Grundlage 
von Karl Brugmanns Griechischer Grammatik (Munich 1939-50) 2.129-30, on this con- 
struction. Pindar uses the same genitive construction elsewhere with the similar verbs 
árropai (O. 3.43; P. 3.29; N. 8.14, 22), AapBave (N. 10.22), and páprtw (N. 1.45). 
The use of the middle voice at P. 2.90 is unparalleled but unproblematic: the envious 
snatch at the line for themselves. 

SGF. Jüthner, of. cit. [n. 22] 109. tic is similarly used to support a metaphor at P. 
11.39, 

S'Tüthner, ibzd., Pearson, op. cit. (n. 20), and Stoneman, of. cit. (n. 33), argue 
alone the same lines up to this point, but then go on to interpret the word rtg£ptoaag as 
meaning 'too much'. 
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too great’ here.®! This meaning does indeed become the predominant 
one in Greek literature after Pindar; yet the evidence reveals that it 
never had this meaning before him, that it does not have it in other 
passages in his own writings, and that even after him other meanings 
remained available. Derived from rt£pí in its (usually adverbial) sense of 
‘beyond, more than’ (cf. mepieipi, rr£pa),9? nepiooóg has the form of a 
normal adjective, but in its semantic range and syntactic function it 
seems instead to operate fundamentally as a pure comparative: as an 
adjective modifying a noun (or as an adverb modifying a verb) it 
strengthens the force or extent of the word upon which it is dependent, 
by instituting an implied or explicit relation of superiority to some ex- 
pressed or unexpressed standard of reference. When that standard of 
reference is named, it appears in the genitive, just as with the compara- 
tive form of other adjectives.°* But when, as is usually the case, it is not, 
the nature of the superiority involved must be inferred from the context, 
and takes one or the other of two forms: either (1) the standard of refer- 
ence is provided by other instances which are taken to represent what 
would usually have been the case (so that Teptoagdc means ‘very much, 
more than most others’ and is determined quantitatively with reference 
to the statistical norm); or (2) it is provided by that limit of appropriate- 
ness which alone under the circumstances would have been proper or 
acceptable (so that Tt£ptOOÓq means ‘too much, more than is right’ and 
is determined pejoratively with reference to the ethically normative). 
These alternatives are precisely those regularly found in Greek with the 
comparative form of adjectives used without a stated object of compari- 
son, °° 

In all instances of the word through Pindar, it has the former 
meaning; only later does it clearly begin to acquire the implication of 


5! The only exceptions are apparently Hermann, of. cit. (n. 18), 121-22; and Nor- 
wood, op. cit. (n. 33), 188. 

Cf. H. Frisk, Griechisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg 1960-72), 
s.v. Tept; and P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 
1968-80), s.v. nepi. In O. 6.50, nepi has the meaning ‘beyond’; and cf. rtepíaAAoq (P. 
11.5), reptyAooo00q (P. 1.42), mepiaBevne (N. 3.16, frag. 131b.1), and meptwouos (1. 
5.3). 

6A comparative form of neptogds is attested but is rather uncommon: Plato Ap. 
20c, Smp. 219c; Arist. Pol. 2.8.1267b24; Carneades apud S. E. M. 9.140. In such cases, 
the original comparative function of the adjective has been forgotten, and the word has 
taken on the meaning of ‘eccentric’ or ‘unusual’. 

“KG 1.391-92, who cite X. Cyr. 8.2.71; add S. El. 155; X. Hier. 1.19, Hipp. 
7.7; Arist. Po. 24.1459b36; AP 6.321. 

SKG 2.305-6. 
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excessiveness. TEPLOOOG bears no negative connotations in its three ap- 
pearances in archaic Greek literature, once in Hesiod®® and twice in 
Theognis,®’ but is purely comparative: it indicates that which is greater 
than or more than certain other unnamed cases. The pattern is the 
same in a number of texts from later authors;*? the first certain occur- 
rences of the word in the meaning ‘too much’ are in Aeschylus.9? 

In Pindar himself, the word occurs three times elsewhere and each 
time means ‘more (than others), very much’, never ‘too much'." Allud- 
ing to Neoptolemus' death at Delphi, Pindar writes, BápuvOegv o£ 
nepiood AsAgoi Eevayétat (N. 7.43): obviously, in the context of Pin- 
dar's vindication of Neoptolemus in this ode,” the poet can scarcely 
have meant to say that the Delphians mourned him too much (for that 
would imply that the hero was not after all worth so much mourning), 
but rather that they mourned him very much indeed, more than others. 
Again, a fragment from a hymn claims, 00401 è kal tò unöèv ayav 
Énoq aivnoav rt£picoOQq (frag. 35b), and, of all poets, Pindar can 
hardly be imagined suggesting that poets had praised the Delphic 
maxim too much: though the context is lost, it must have implied either 
that poets praise it more than do other men (for they have a fuller 
knowledge of the truth of this maxim), or that they praise it more than 
they praise other maxims (which, though true, are not as fundamentally 
true as is the Delphic maxim). Finally, in a fragment from a hypor- 
cheme, Pindar writes, yÀukü 568 rtóAguoq àrteípoioiv, £urt£(pov É Tic / 
tapfei npooióvta viv kapóía ngpicoQq (frag. 110): and again, 
though the context is missing, it seems less likely that Pindar would be 
claiming that the man who has some experience of war fears it too much 
(for then the point of the contrast would largely be lost, and the com- 
parison would not be between a reasonable and an unreasonable atti- 
tude, but between two equally excessive and erroneous ones), but rather 


Th. 399: the honors granted by Zeus to Styx, the greatest of the daughters of 
Ocean and Tethys (361) and the first to come to his aid (397), are not too great but 
rather greater than those he bestowed upon others. 

8" T'hgn. 769-72 (the poet does not know too much, but rather more than do ordi- 
nary men: cf. B. A. van Groningen, ed., T'heognis. Le Premier Livre = Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde N.R. 
72.1 [Amsterdam 1966], ad 769) 1386-89 (Zeus' gift to Aphrodite is not too great, but 
instead greater than any other's, so that no one can escape her). 

8S. El. 155; E. Hipp. 445, 948, frag. 788.2 Nauck; Antiphon 87 B51 DK. 

Sept. 1043, PV. 383. 

"Cf, Norwood, op. cit. (n. 33), 188. 

“Cf. on this general issue my of. cit. (n. 1), Ch. 8. 
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that he fears it very much, and more than do some others (for example, 
the inexperienced).” 

In view of this, 1t seems extremely improbable that, in this meta- 
phor from the Second Pythian, mteptoods might mean ‘too much’, and 
preferable to proceed instead on the hypothesis that it means ‘very 
much’. If we return now to the other critical word in this passage, 
otá8uac, and recall that a otá8ym can be used in one or the other of 
two different modes— horizontally, as a chalked string, to produce a 
straight line, or vertically, as a plumb-line, to check on the straightness 
of an existing line— we find ourselves confronted, in interpreting this 
passage, with a choice between two possibilities: (1) the envious take 
hold of a very long chalked string (longer than other chalked strings); or 
(2) the envious take hold of a very long plumb-line (longer than other 
plumb-lines). 

At this point, we must consider the logic of the metaphor: for the 
image itself, in its literal signification, must be at least minimally self- 
consistent if it is to be meaningfully transferrable onto the figural level. 
That means that the envious must be conceived here as doing something 
which is practicable but peculiar: if their action were unperformable, 
the metaphor would be incomprehensible; if ordinary, they could not 
be distinguished adequately from the non-envious. This consideration 
allows us to discard the former alternative. For taking hold of a chalked 
string is precisely the correct and only method for making use of it: one 
must grasp the string and then pluck it in order to create a chalked line 
on the material to be cut. To accept this interpretation, we would have 
to imagine the envious taking hold of the chalked string in the wrong 
way — too forcibly perhaps, or seizing it and then not letting it go — but 
the language of the passage will not support this. 

We are left then with the other alternative, that the envious take 
hold of a very long plumb-line, one which is longer than other plumb- 
lines. Can this be meaningfully interpreted? 

A plumb-line which is exceptionally long can only be used to test 
the straightness of a vertical object, for example, a column or tower, 
which is itself exceptionally tall. The results will only be accurate if the 
string is not interfered with at all: the slightest breath of wind will be 


"Elsewhere in Pindar, war is certainly not regarded as a pleasure to be sought 
after at all costs (e.g., N. 9.28f.), but rather as a trial for the man who knows he must 
remain steadfast in it if he is to acquire glory (e.g., P. 1.47£.); in particular, the man who 
has no experience of war is criticized as not knowing that those who kill run the danger of 
themselves being killed (N. 4.30-32). Only if one did not know this could one think of 
war as YÀUKU. 
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enough to disturb it.’ If one wishes objectively to measure the straight- 
ness of the column or tower, one will therefore refrain from even touch- 
ing the plumb-line. But what if one believes that the object is not 
straight, even though the plumb-line indicates that it is? And what if, 
additionally, one is either congenitally foolish or else irrationally anx- 
lous to prove that the object in question is not in fact straight? In that 
case, one might be tempted to seize hold of the plumb-line in order arti- 
ficially to create a discrepancy. In so doing, one would of course invali- 
date the results obtained, but, for the reasons suggested, one might not 
know or care. In any case, if one grasped the string or the weight vio- 
lently enough,” it could well come loose from its attachment to the up- 
per part of the object involved. If it did, then the lead weight would 
cause it to fall, and it might well hit the person who had torn it loose.” 

This explanation, though complicated, has at least the virtue of 
furnishing a coherent meaning for the literal level of the image. And 
what is more, every element in it can be shown to have an appropriate 
metaphorical significance. Both pillars? and towers” have a well-es- 
tablished figural usage in Pindar, whereby they indicate both the stabil- 
ity and the conspicuousness of some outstanding person, thing, or 
achievement: because they must be solidly built, they can symbolize 
permanence and strength; because they are tall, they can be seen from 
afar and thus provide a visual equivalent for fame.79 Straightness in Pin- 
dar is generally valorized positively as an indication of ethical or cogni- 


Cf. Vitruvius 8.5.2. 

“In Pindar, £Ako always connotes violence: cf. my of. cit. (n. 1), 204f. and n. 
104. 

"The skeptical reader is invited to test this scenario by experiment: if the plumb- 
line is firmly attached (e.g., by a nail) at some height above one's head, then the force 
required to jerk it loose from that attachment will indeed cause the weight to fall out of 
one's control, at least momentarily, pulling with it the string and one's hand. On the 
other hand, as this journal's anonymous referee helpfully suggests, Pindar may not have 
intended his listeners to visualize this process in so detailed and concrete a manner after 
all: we may in the end have to allow for some degree of Bildervermischung (see n. 85 
below), supported here both by a possible conflation between lead weight and bullet (on 
which see below) and by an obvious pun between £Akoq and EAKOHEVOL. 

70. 2.82, 6.2, 8.27. 

TP, 5.56; I. 5.45. 

78Qn aspects of this metaphor in Pindar, cf. Bowra, Pindar, op. cit. (n. 31), 20- 
22; F. Dornseiff, Pindars Stil (Berlin 1921) 57£.; and J. Svenbro, La Parole et le marbre: 
Aux origines de la poétique grecque (Lund 1976) 189-90. Such words as tnAauyns (0. 
6.4; P. 2.6, 3.75; N. 3.64) and UwnAos (O. 2.22, 4.3, 5.1; P. 3.111; I. 5.45) contribute 
to this metaphorical pattern in Pindar. The metaphorical use of mUpyos, at least, is as 
old as Homer (Od. 11.556). For related images, cf. also Bacch. 13.82 and Plu. De invid. 
et odio 8.538e. 
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tive rectitude." And the application of a plumb-line to test the straight- 
ness of an object was in Greek a commonplace image for the testing of 
reality against certain criteria: if the plumb-line was used properly, 
then the criteria were appropriate and veridical; if the plumb-line was 
interfered with manually, then the criteria were dogmatic and subjec- 
tive. Plutarch writes approvingly of a proverb which criticizes the folly 
of trying to interfere with a plumb-line;9? part of the same proverb re- 
curs in Alciphron.®! To be dissatisfied with the report of the plumb-line 
and to insist that, despite its indication that the object in question is 
straight, one could somehow show that the object is nevertheless 
crooked or askew, was for the Greeks a proverbial adynaton.™ And fi- 
nally, even the wound which the envious inflict upon themselves has a 
relevant tradition of metaphorical usage.9? 

Thus we may explain the passage as follows: the envious, begrudg- 
ing exceptional men their great accomplishments, criticize those ac- 
complishments by testing them against a standard of increasing sever- 
ity; they succeed thereby not at all in casting into doubt the genuine 
quality of those accomplishments, but only in frustrating themselves 
and making themselves look ridiculous in the eyes of others. In so doing, 
they resemble foolish people who, dissatisfied with a plumb-line's proof 
that an exceptionally tall column is indeed straight, grab hold of it and 
pull until it comes loose and the lead weight strikes and wounds them. 

So explained, the image may well be coherent; but it is hardly easy 
or self-evident. How did Pindar come up with it? The immediate con- 
text and empirical observation may have conspired together to aid him. 
On the one hand: in the gnome which immediately preceded this im- 
age, Pindar had described the greatness which is granted by god to some 
mortals by saying that he raises their actions: 6¢ dvéX&i tot& HEV tà 
Keivwv, TOT AUB étépoic Éoóokev pEyaKUSoc (89). If the connection 


CE. my of. cit. (n. 1), p. 190 and n. 34. 

De Prof. virt. 2.75ef. 

8! Alciphron 2.4.15. 

®Eustathius ad Jl. 15.409, cf. C. Paroem. Gr. 2.569.6-7 = Apost. XII.100a. Of 
course, as in the case of such modern adynata as "plus royaliste que le roi," nothing 
prevents people from occasionally trying to violate the apparent impossibility and 
thereby proving their own foolishness. 

Cf. Democritus 68 B302 DK; and, in general, E. Milobenski, Der Neid in der 
griechischen Philosophie (Wiesbaden 1964) 6; and W. Steinlein, $06voc und verwandte 
Begriffe in der älteren griechischen Literatur (Diss. Erlangen 1941) 43. 

“For another Pindaric metaphor from carpentry similarly misunderstood by the 
scholia, cf. J. 4.38. Cicero tells an anecdote that may be relevant in this context: Verr. 
2.1.51.133. 
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between height and success persisted in his mind for the following sen- 
tences and suggested the comparison of envious carpers at success to 
foolish mismeasurers of the straightness of heights, then in fact, given 
the limits of Greek technology, no other vehicle for the metaphor as 
appropriate as a plumb-line was available. But on the other hand, even 
given that plumb-line, it is hard to see how the envious could ever suc- 
ceed in inflicting a painful wound with it upon their hearts. After all, is 
it not likelier that such a plumb-line, if pulled loose from its point of 
attachment, would strike the man who had detached it, not in the chest, 
but rather in the foot? But to say that the envious are wounded in the 
foot would have been bathetic: the image of a wound in the heart is 
certainly more dignified, and Pindar may have been willing to take a 
certain degree of Bildervermischung® into account in order to achieve 
a greater solemnity. 

But there is a further consideration. Pindar may have been led to 
this metaphor by the fact that the same words which refer to the lead 
weight of a plumb-line are also used for the lead weights employed by 
slingers in Greek warfare: LoAUBSaiva;®® LoAuBRSic.® Slingers seem to 
have been known already in Homer,® and were in any event a standard 
feature of ancient warfare by the time of Archilochus.?? Both kinds of 
lead objects had approximately the same shape: not so much spherical 
as rather a double cone or a cone and hemisphere, tapering at one or 
both ends to a fairly sharp point?) — one which could well inflict the type 


On this phenomenon, cf. Dornseiff, of. cit. (n. 77), 66-69. 

36Plumb-line weight: Pollux 7.125, 10.147. Slinger's bullet: Lucian Lex. 5. 

87Plumb-line weight: Callim. Frag. 512 Pf. Slinger's bullet: X. An. 23.317, Arist. 
Cael. 289225, Plb. 27.11.6. Both terms are also used for the lead weights used to hold 
down a net: for the former, cf. Pollux 1.97, 10.133; for the latter, cf. S. frag. 756 Nauck 
= Pearson, Plato R. 7.519a. The two leaden images for the futility of slander in the 
Second Pythian are thus linked by implicit verbal connections. 

8877 13.600, 716. 

89 Archil. 3.2 West. Cf. W. Rüstow, Geschichte der Infanterie? (Nordhausen 1864) 
1.6, 9; W. Rüstow and H. Kóchly, Geschichte des griechischen Kriegswesens von der 
ältesten Zeit bis auf Pyrrhos (Aarau 1852) 22, 49ff. 

For the archaeological evidence see in particular W. Vischer, "Antike Schleu- 
dergeschoose" and "Epigraphische und archáologische Kleinigkeiten 1. Antike Schleu- 
dergeschoose," 240-58 and 259-84 in Kleine Schriften 2: Archäologische und Epi- 
graphische Schriften (Leipzig 1878). The shape of the bullet is discussed in the former 
article on 245f., and is well illustrated in Tables XIII, XIV, and XV. For the aerody- 
namic advantages of this shape, cf. G. Semper, Ueber die bleiernen Schleudergeschosse 
der Alten (Frankfurt 1859). For the shape of the lead weights of plumb-lines, cf. A. C. P. 
de Thubiéres Caylus, Receuil d'antiquités égyptiennes, étrusques, grecques, romaines et 
gaulozses, vols. 3 and 4 (Paris 1759, 1761) 3 Plate 79.3, 4; 4 Plate 83.6, 7. 
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of wound Pindar describes. And both had about the same size: length 
2-6 cm, breadth 1.5-2 cm.?! Finally it may be added, in the context of 
this poem written for Hieron of Syracuse, that slingers were traditionally 
associated with Sicily: %* a Sicilian audience may have had less difficulty 
than we in imagining an envious fool’s jerk on a plumb-line transform- 
ing an innocuous lead weight into a murderous leaden bullet. 


GLENN W. Mosr 


UNIVERSITAT INNSBRUCK 


?! Vischer, ibid., gives figures for the length of the bullets between 2.8 and 4.9 cm; 
K. G. Hofmann (Das Blei bei den Völkern des Alterthums [Berlin 1885], 23f.) lists 3-6 
cm for the length and 1.5-2 cm for the breadth (“selten” 3 cm). Caylus indicates (of. cit. 
[n. 90], 4.273) the dimensions of the lead weights figured in 4 Plate 83.6 as 11 lignes 
length by 9 lignes breadth (= 2.33 x 1.90 cm), and Plate 83.7 as 14 lignes length by 8 
lignes breadth (= 2.96 x 1.69 cm); another weight is listed as having a length of 2 
pouces, 7 lignes (7 6.56 cm). The 17 perpendicular weights described by C. Friedrichs 
( Kleinere Kunst und Industrie im Alterthum — Berlin Antike Bildwerke 2: Geráthe und 
Bronzen im Alten Museum [Düsseldorf 1871] 250-52) range in length from 1 inch (= 2.5 
cm) to 2.24 inches (= 5.62 cm); some are as large as 4.125 inches (= 10.31 cm). The 
weights of the bullets range from 26-108 g (Vischer, ibid.) or from 22-136 g (Vischer, 
"Kleinigkeiten," of. cit. [n. 90], 277); Hofmann, of. cit., 23f., suggests as the average 
weight of a middle caliber bullet 60 g, H. Droysen (Heerwesen und Kriegführung der 
Griechen [Freiburg i.B. 1889] 21) 30-40 g. No figures seem to be available for the aver- 
age weights of the lead weights of plumb-lines, but they must obviously have been about 
the same. 

*Cf., e.g., Hdt. 7.158.4, Livy 22.37.8. 


CRIES WITHIN AND THE TRAGIC SKENE 


The few scholars who have concerned themselves with lines in 
Greek tragedy spoken “within” seem hardly aware of each other’s work 
and agree on neither the examples nor the precise definition of what 
they are studying.’ What they do agree is that the scenes generally in- 
volve killing and are modeled on the famous cries of Aeschylus’ Aga- 
memnon: 


GOL nértAnypat Kaipiav MANyrv £oo. . . 
Myo WGA’ ab8tc Seutépav ngrÀnyuévoc. 
1343, 1345 


A careful look suggests, on the contrary, that such scenes comprise two 
groups, a simple type where there is one killing and a complex type 
where there are two, and that it is the latter to which the Agamemnon 
and Choephoro: belong and for which they may well have set the pat- 
tern. The Agamemnon is probably not the model for the simple type, 
which is much shorter and more uniform and often involves plays not 
dealing with Agamemnon. 1f, as seems likely, the complex type is an 
elaboration of the simple, then the latter will have preceded the Ores- 
teza, and the stage building it requires will have been introduced earlier 
than is commonly thought. 


I. CRIES WITHIN 


At least four critics have done more than simply list interior 
scenes, but each talks about a slightly different phenomenon and has a 


‘The following works will be cited by author only: K. Matthiessen, Elektra, 
Taurische Iphigenie und Helena (Göttingen 1964); N. C. Hourmouziades, Production 
and Imagination in Euripides (Athens 1965); K. Joerden, "Zur Bedeutung des Ausser — 
und Hinterszenischen," in Dre Bauformen der griechischen Tragödie, W. Jens, ed. (Mu- 
nich 1971); B. Seidensticker, "Die Stichomythie" ibid.; O. Taplin, The Stagecraft of 
Aeschylus (Oxford 1977); W. G. Arnott, “Off-Stage Cries and Choral Prescence [sic]: 
Some Challenges to Theatrical Conventions in Euripides," Antichthon 16 (1982) 35-43. 
Matthiessen (1964) refers to Joerden, whose article was based on his 1960 Tübingen dis- 
sertation; Hourmouziades (1965) and Seidensticker (1971) refer to neither, Taplin (1977) 
only to Seidensticker and Arnott (1982) to none of them. 
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somewhat different set of examples.” Matthiessen discusses interior 
actions that are contemporaneous with the stage action and known to 
the viewer, noting that all involve “blutige Taten” (p. 144), but among 
interior actions with speech [A. 1343, Ch. 869, Sophocles’ El. 1404, 
Med. 1270a, Hipp. 775a, Hec. 1035, Euripides’ El. 1165, HF 749, Or. 
1296, and Antiope 48.50 (Kambitsis)]* he mixes one (Hipp. 524) which 
has no killing, and he includes killings that are not part of the stage (or 
behind-stage) action but are simply narrated by a messenger, such as 
the death of the princess in Medea, the death of Eurydice in Antigone, 
the death of Deianeira, and the blinding of Oedipus. Matthiessen's pur- 
pose is to trace the development of the "von Aischylos in der Orestie neu 
entwickelten Mittel" (p. 150) of presenting interior actions through cries 
instead of a messenger report and thereby to establish the chronological 
relationship of various plays: the Hecuba (itself influenced by the Oedz- 
pus) 15 seen as a crucial Euripidean variation of the Oresteza pattern 
because of its deception (pp. 157f.); Sophocles’ Electra is a mixture of 
the Choephoroi and the Hecuba (p. 158); and Euripides’ Electra and 
Heracles increasingly develop the Hecuba pattern (p. 161). Aside from 
the question of how one is to chart development, one may object that 
the deception element of the Hecuba is already apparent in both the 
chorus's instruction to the nurse and their answer to Aegisthus in the 
Choephoroi. Also the incompleteness of his list, which omits Heracles 
886, Orestes 1347, and Cyclops 663, weakens the chronological develop- 
ment he tries to trace. 


Hourmouziades discusses interior scenes in Euripides and con- 
cludes (p. 88): 


The relevant scenes are normally short, violent — usually somebody is be- 
ing murdered — well prepared by other scenes enacted on stage, and al- 
most invariably composed on the same pattern as when first encountered 
in the Agamemnon. 


"Taplin (323, n. 1) and Joerden (406, n. 37) simply supply lists. R. C. Flickinger, 
in a note encouragingly entitled “Off-Stage Speech in Greek Tragedy" CJ 34 (1939), 
concentrates on only one dubious example, Eu. 117, which he argues was like the “un- 
doubted instances of off-stage speech in the Medea and Hippolytus" (859). He mentions 
in addition only Frogs 209. M. R. Halleran, Stagecraft in Euripides (Totowa 1985) 74f., 
is concerned with lyric predictions of murder following the exit of the victim into the 
skene and discusses only Hec. 1035, HF 749, El. 1165 (with Antiope 48.50 as a variant). 

?Scenes will be uniformly identified by the first line spoken within. Except for 
J. Kambitsis' edition of the Antiope (Athens 1972), the texts used are the Oxford editions 
of Aeschylus (ed. D. Page, 1972), Sophocles (ed. A. C. Pearson, 1928), Euripides volume 
1 (ed. J. Diggle, 1984), volume 2 (ed. J. Diggle, 1981), volume 3 (ed. G. Murray, 1913?). 
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The stage is empty of actors; a cry within interrupts a choral song, “to 
which the chorus respond with a series of utterances mostly in the form 
of questions as to how they should face the situation” and they are inter- 
rupted by an unexpected arrival. Hourmouziades lists Med. 1270a, 
Hipp. 775a, HF 749 and 886, and E. El. 1165, adding that: 


Or. 1296ff. is slightly different in that Electra is on stage, too; Med. 96ff. 
could not be described as a ‘scene enacted in the interior’, because Me- 
dea's pathetic anapaests, though coming from inside the house, are obvi- 
ously intended to enhance the dramatic tension of the scene performed 
on stage. 


Aside from his tendentious dismissal of the recalcitrant Medea, Hour- 
mouziades' examples do not always fit his pattern. The stage is not bare 
at Or. 1296 (or Med. 96); there is no formal break in the choral song at 
Hipp. 715a, HF 886, Or. 1296 (or Med. 96) and there is no unexpected 
arrival at A. 1343, El. 1165, or HF 886. Also, his list misses three Eurip- 
idean examples found in Matthiessen: Hec. 1035, HF 749, Antiope 
48.50. 

Seidensticker briefly discusses "Mord-Stichomythie," calling the 
Agamemnon the "Kurzform einer Stichomythie, die sich spáter auch 
bei Sophokles einmal (Elektra 1398-1416) und bei Euripides mehrfach 
findet" (p. 194).* A cry from within leads to an agitated exchange "zwi- 
Schen den Personen auf der Bühne (in der Regel Chor und Schau- 
spieler) oder zwischen den Schreienden hinter und dem Zeugen auf der 
Bühne," an exchange which in the second case is not actually dialogue 
but takes a stichomythic form. He lists for Euripides Hipp. 775a, Hec. 
1085, El. 747, and Or. 1296. The fact that Seidensticker could call the 
Agamemnon the short form shows how limited his treatment of the type 
is, for as we will see, the Agamemnon is one of the longest examples of 
all. Also, there is no cry from within in El. 747 while in Sophocles’ Elec- 
tra the cry is followed by lyric amoibaion not stichomythia. More impor- 
tant, if we compare Joerden's bare list in the same volume, we find 
Seidensticker has left out many examples: Ch. 869, Med. 1271, E. El. 
1165, HF 749, and HF 886, some of which do not fit his requirements, 
limited though they are. 

Arnott identifies seven elements: cry, on-stage recognition of cry, 
repetition of cry, on-stage identification of cry, reference to "accom- 
plishment of the deed," suggested intervention, and confirmation of 


*It is not clear what he means by "short form.” For instance, in n. 28 on 194 he lists 
Hipp. 776-89, which is indeed longer than A. 1343-46, but then notes that 782-85 
strongly resembles 4. 1347-71, which would make 4. the “long form." 
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death (p. 38). Six of his examples (4. 1343, Ch. 869, S. El. 1404, Med. 
1270a, HF 749, and El. 1165) show “how quickly the convention of the 
off-stage cry became stabilized and even stereotyped,” while two (Hec. 
1035, Or. 1296) show how Euripides “exploits the convention in wholly 
new ways’ (p. 40). Surprisingly, the latter two show much greater fidel- 
ity to the “canonical details” than the former group, where except for 
the Agamemnon at least one element is missing and usually two or 
three. We might also note that the two groups overlap chronologically 
and that a number of examples are missing, including Hipp. 775a, HF 
886, Or. 1347, Cy. 663, and Antiope. 

Despite these differences in the critics' definitions and examples, 
there is a common core of cases where someone is being killed (or 
blinded) inside and a cry is heard. These are to be distinguished from 
other interior cries such as 4j. 333, Med. 96, and Ba. 585, although the 
same terms describe both.? They are to be distinguished also from off- 
stage shouts heard by those on stage but not by the audience, such as we 
find in Trachiniae, Philoctetes, and Euripides’ Electra. The full list in- 
cludes many of the examples already mentioned: 4. 1343, Ch. 869, S. 
El. 1404, Med. 1270a, Hipp. 775a, Hec. 1035, El. 1165, HF 749, HF 
886, Or. 1296, and Antiope. Taplin adds the paratragic Cyclops 663, 
and I would add Or. 1347 although it has been subject to considerable 
debate.’ 

Once the type has been clearly defined more can be said about its 
basic format and, ultimately, about the relationship between the other 


‘The cries of both 47. 333 and Med. 96 are described as a Bor as are S. El. 1404, 
Med. 1270a, E. El. 1165, HF 749, Antiope 48.50. 

*Another possible example is Euripides’ Kresphontes. Matthiessen 158, n. 3 men- 
tions it as a possible model for Sophocles’ Electra but admits that we know too little about 
it to decide. T. B. L. Webster The Tragedies of Euripides (London 1967) 210 parallels 
the use of the eccyclema in the Antiope and Kresphontes, but this is uncertain in the 
former (see Matthiessen 184 vs. Kambitsis xxi) and Webster’s only evidence for an inte- 
rior scene in the Kresphontes is Hyginus’ statement that the killer came into the chalcz- 
dium to kill Kresphontes and, as he admits, the meaning of chalcidzum “cannot be fixed" 
(142). For the danger of depending on Hyginus for staging see R. Scodel, The Trojan 
Trilogy of Euripides (Göttingen 1980) Chapter 1. 

"Murray by placing no évdo8ev before the lines presumably indicates that they 
are to be spoken on-stage (although he does not mark the obviously interior lines at HF 
749 and Ba. 576). W. Biehl, Euripides Orestes (Berlin 1965) 146 rightly rejects Strohm's 
similar hypothesis that Orestes appears briefly on-stage on the grounds that such an un- 
expected appearance should be marked in the text (as it is at 1503) and dismisses Di 
Benedetto's attribution of Orestes’ lines to Electra since “der Schweigebefehl (1347b) und 
mehr noch die Begründung (1348) im Munde El.'s zu schroff waren." 
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examples and the first example, the Agamemnon, called by Taplin 
Aeschylus’ "innovation" (p. 323).* The examples fit a complex but basic 
format comprising exit of killer and/or victim into the house; choral 
song; scream; choral reaction; entry of killer, and revelation of the 
body. The key difference seems to be the number of killings.? The ele- 
ments are found in this order and without much else in those scenes 
where there is only one victim or set of victims; the variation is much 
greater where there are double killings. 

The basic pattern is clearest in the five single killings. In Medea 
the killer's exit into the house is followed by a choral stasimon (1251- 
70), screams are heard to which the chorus reacts (12711f.), and, after 
Jason arrives and orders the doors opened, the killer appears (on the 
mechane) with the bodies (1317). In the Hzppolytus the killer/victim 
(Phaedra) enters the house and the chorus sings a stasimon (732-75); 
then the chorus reacts to the Nurse's screams (776ff.), and Theseus ar- 
rives and orders the doors opened and the body of the killer/victim is 
revealed (811). In the Hecuba after the victim and killer exit together 
into the tent the chorus sings some dochmiacs (1024ff.), a scream is 
heard to which the chorus reacts (1035ff.), and the killer and her 
blinded victim Polymestor and the bodies of his dead children are all 
revealed (1053). Polymestor's attempt to catch his assailants is quite 
similar to Polyphemus's attempt in the Cyclops, which follows the same 
pattern: exit of killer (655), choral song (656-62), scream and choral 
reaction (663ff.), appearance of victim and killer (669). The fragmen- 
tary state of the Antiope obscures some details but the victim is led in by 
someone, perhaps the killer (45); 1° the chorus sings a few lines of iam- 
bics and dochmiacs (46ff.); the victim cries and the chorus reacts and 
then apparently the live victim and the killer(s) both appear (56) and 
engage in a stichomythia which is soon interrupted by Hermes, arriving 
ex machina to stop the murder (67). 

These five examples are all rather short: in three the action, from 
exit of killer/victim into house to appearance of killer with bodies takes 
about sixty lines on average (Hec. — 30, Med. — 67, Hipp. — 80) 
while the two without any killing are even shorter (Cyc. = 14, Ant. = 


8Similarly Arnott wonders if Aeschylus in the Agamemnon invented the "spine- 
tingling convention of off-stage cries" (38). 

‘I count the mass killings of children (all nameless) in Medea, Hecuba, and Hera- 
cles as one. 

9 So Webster (n. 6 above) vs. Matthiessen 164; D. L. Page, Select Papyri vol. 3 
(Cambridge MA, 1942) 65; Kambitsis xxi. 
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11). There is only minor variation in the action: sometimes the victim 
emerges alive; sometimes the door is guarded rather than ordered open; 
sometimes the chorus sings a stasimon rather than an astrophic lyric. 

The examples of a double killing present a complicated version of 
the basic pattern which is more than a simple doubling, and there 1s a 
wide range in the number of lines between initial exit into the house and 
the final revelation of the bodies, from 118 (Ch.) and 127 (S. El.) to 298 
(HF), 322 (Or.), 398 (A.) and 479 (E. El.). These scenes are often six or 
seven times as long as the single killing pattern and the material inter- 
vening between the two killings is not predictable. The basic pattern of 
the double killings is that the killer and/or victim enter the house; the 
chorus sings a song; a scream is heard and after various types of action, 
often lengthy, the second victim, this time often knowing what is in 
store, enters the house, the chorus again sings and finally the killer and 
bodies are revealed.!! There may be a second shout and choral reaction 
before the revelation. 

The variation in the basic pattern of double killings is consider- 
able, and the first extant example, Agamemnon, is one of the most 
free. Only here is the audience (and chorus) not certain that there is 
about to be a murder since only here has there been no plotting scene.’” 
The victim is led in by the killer; the chorus sings a stasimon (975-1034), 
but no scream follows. Instead the killer appears again and tries to per- 
suade her second victim to enter, a victim who knows what awaits her 
despite the absence of scream and murder. Almost 300 lines elapse be- 
tween the end of the stasimon and the exit of the second victim. After 
the second victim exits and the chorus sings a short song (1331-42), we 
hear the scream (of the first victim!), to which the chorus reacts, and 
then the killer appears with the bodies (1372). 

The Choephoroz is much more condensed: after the first victim 
goes in, the chorus sings a short lyric (855-68); we hear a scream, to 
which the chorus reacts, wondering what to do (869-74); a servant ap- 
pears calling for the doors to be opened and the second victim comes on 


There are exceptions. In Sophocles’ Electra Aegisthus is not killed within the 
house and Orestes does not exit into it. The victim is not knowing in Euripides’ Electra or 
Heracles, and only the third victim of the Orestes knows what awaits him. 

2 All of the other murders, single and double, are preceded by announcement of 
intent, but this cannot be considered part of the pattern since it is often separated from 
the actual entry: Choephoroz 273 vs. 869; Medea 791 vs. 1270a; Hecuba 883 vs. 1035; 
Heracles 566 vs. 749; Cyclops 441 vs. 869. 
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stage (885), followed by the killer who eventually leads her in, as she 
knows, to be killed.!? The chorus sings a stasimon (935-71) and the 
killer and bodies of the victims are revealed. Sophocles’ Electra is simi- 
larly condensed; the killer’s entry into the house is followed by a stasi- 
mon (1384-97) and then an amoibaion encompassing the arrival first of 
Electra and then of the killers (1398-1441). The second victim appears 
(1442), calls for the doors to be opened and after the body of the first 
victim is revealed (1466) he knowingly is taken inside by the killer to be 
killed (1508). The chorus sings a short song and the play ends abruptly 
without the revelation of the body (1510)." 

Euripides’ Electra, perhaps intentionally, departs from the double 
killing pattern. The killer exits to find his victim (but not into the 
house); a choral song follows (699-746); a shout (from offstage, not in- 
side) is heard by those on-stage (but probably not by the audience); it 
leads to a confused interchange between Electra and the chorus; a mes- 
senger arrives to report what happened (761) and finally the killer ap- 
pears, with the victim's corpse (880). The second victim eventually 
comes on stage (998) and, after a long scene, is led in (but unknow- 
ingly); the subsequent choral stasimon (1147-64) is followed by 
screams, choral reaction, and the appearance of killer with body (1177), 
all in short order. The messenger speech (761-858) does not fit the pat- 
tern but rather joins two separate occurrences of the single killing pat- 
tern each with its own separately planned deception (see, especially, 
646f., 664-66); the second victim is unknowing and does not see the 
body of the first victim, whose death is separated in space as well as 
time. Here it looks as if the single pattern has simply been doubled. 

The Orestes is the most original variation of the double killing pat- 
tern. Áfter the killer enters the house, Electra and the chorus sing an 
amoibaion (1246-85) where we expect a purely choral song; cries are 
heard, to which Electra and the chorus react. Then a second victim ap- 


"The Journal's referee has noted that the audience might expect screams after the 
killer enters the house at Choephoro: 718 rather than after the entry of his victim Aegis- 
thus at 854. The appearance of the Nurse, then, would deflect the expectation to the 
next scene. 

“The abruptness may signal lack of interest in Aegisthus. So Matthiessen 160. 
Aegisthus' question why he must be killed inside (1493) therefore should not be given 
ethical weight — the audience would know from the convention that the killing must take 
place there. Likewise, the reappearance of the victim in the Antiope means that he has 
avoided death. 
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pears (1323), responding, like Clytaemestra in the Choephoro:, to the 
shout for help.5 She is quickly led inside and screams as she sees the 
killer, “ol €y@. Who are these I see?" (1347). Orestes tells her to be 
quiet, in an interior dialogue paralleled only by Medea’s children (Med. 
1271f.). Electra reacts to this second shout and the chorus sing a short 
lyric (1353-65),!9 but we have no revelation of the killer and bodies until 
after the Phrygian slave has given a long and garbled account (in lyric!) 
of what happened (1369-1502) and is himself led in (1536), a knowing 
victim, although Orestes, contrary to his original intent, has assured 
him he will not be killed. Another choral lyric, the antistrophe to their 
earlier lyric strophe (1537-48 — 1353-65), contains the choral doubts 
that so often follow a cry. Thus the Phrygian's narrative interrupts both 
the strophic pattern and the pattern of cry/choral doubt. Then Mene- 
laus arrives (1554) and calls for the doors to be opened, and the killer 
and his still living victim appear on the roof (1567). Here the intrusive 
messenger we met in Euripides Electra has been fitted into the pattern 
by becoming a third victim who also fulfills the expectation of a know- 
ing victim, while Orestes' renunciation of this killing turns out to be true 
for the killings of Helen and Hermione as well. Clearly we are meant to 
recall the Choephoroz and appreciate the original variations that have 
been made. 

The Heracles, the only double killing outside the Agamemnon 
plays, has quite striking differences which seem less a conscious manipu- 
lation of an "Agamemnon" pattern than a different use of the single 
killing pattern.!? The first killing is very regular, if abbreviated: the vic- 
tim enters the house (733) and cries out in the midst of a choral stasimon 
(734-814), but instead of the revelation of killer and body comes an 
unexpected arrival somewhat like Menelaus in the Orestes, Theseus in 
the Hzppolytus, and Jason in the Medea. Here, however, the new char- 
acters are gods and they arrive on the mechane. The new “murderer” 
Lyssa "enters" the house (874); a short lyric follows (875-85) and then 
screams from within, though not of a victim but only a potential victim, 


Contrast Matthiessen, who speaks of "die Unterbrechung des traditionellen Ge- 
schehensablaufes durch den Auftritt Hermiones (165)." 

©The manuscripts give 1353-60 to Electra (Murray's apparatus is inaccurate —see 
Biehl) but modern editors (Murray, di Benedetto, Biehl) give all the lyrics to the chorus. 
The reasons presumably are that the antistrophe (1537ff.) is purely choral and that Elec- 
tra does not seem to be present when the Phrygian enters. 

"Despite the many echoes of the Agamemnon in the play; see G. W. Bond, Euri- 
fides Heracles (Oxford 1981) 318, n. 1. 
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leading to choral reaction and the arrival of a messenger (910) and ulti- 
mately the revelation of bodies and killer (1031).!5 

The differences within the group of double killings are great 
enough to suggest that the single killing pattern was the norm from 
which they developed. Sometimes the single pattern is simply dupli- 
cated, with considerable material intervening between the two killings 
(E. El.); other times the two killings are closely interwoven and have no 
extraneous material (Ch.) or are extended by a third "killing" (Or., 
where none of the killings is successful). The first example chronologi- 
cally, Agamemnon, is one of the most original, delaying for almost 300 
lines the scream that defines the pattern. One example, the Heracles, 
has the killer become the victim while the unexpected arrival is sand- 
wiched between two killings rather than following them. In terms of 
intentional echo, the most one can say is that the Choephoro: recalls the 
Agamemnon, Sophocles Electra recalls the Choephoroz, while Euri- 
pides' Electra alludes to but rejects the pattern of the Choephoro? and 
the Orestes gives us a triple killing which reverses itself before our eyes. 
Only the Agamemnon plays “quote” each other. ? — 

The Agamemnon, then, can hardly be the model for the entire 
series of interior cries. Even among the examples of double killing it is 
less influential than the Choephoroz: it is the killing not of Agamemnon 
but of Clytaemestra and Aegisthus that keeps being replayed in later 
drama. Also the simple interior scenes of killing, as far as we can tell, 
never involve Agamemnon and his family. In addition, the double kill- 


"Heracles, the “old” king has replaced Lycus, the “new” king as victim. The cru- 
cial fact is that by convention Lyssa is the killer even though it is Heracles’ hand which 
technically kills his children, and so Theseus is right to conclude "this contest is Hera's" 
(1189; cf. 1893). Matthiessen 168, followed by Bond (n. 17 above) 248, does not recog- 
nize the double killing pattern here but interprets the first killing as a shortening of the 
pattern found in Euripides’ Electra, “weil eine neue, noch stárkere Macht, namlich die 
der Gótter, in die Handlung eingreift.” 

Tn each of his double killings, Euripides introduces a messenger, but this is prob- 
ably not part of a standard pattern (contra Matthiessen). Other-plays show little sign of 
messengers: in the Choephoroi the servant comes out of the house after Aegisthus has 
been killed but gives no message and immediately calls for the doors to be opened; Cas- 
sandra in the 4gamemnon eventually becomes a sort of anticipatory messenger of the 
killing within but only at the end of her scene (1307ff.); Sophocles’ Electra has no mes- 
senger at all. Also, the Euripidean messengers appear at different points in the action, 
and one of them (the Phrygian) becomes a third victim. Euripides' fondness for messen- 
ger speeches is evident in all his plays and his tendency in the later plays to double the 
messenger speeches may be a factor here (cf. also IT, Hel., Pho., Ba., IA). 
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ing pattern is itself a rather loose variation of the single killing pattern. 
The typological argument is supported by other considerations. First, 
although there are obvious reasons for later Agamemnon plays to echo 
the Oresteza, there would be considerably less point to such an echo in 
the Hippolytus, Hecuba, Antiope, or Cyclops. In only one of these, He- 
cuba, does Agamemnon appear as a character and here the scene is 
quite different: Polymestor, who is not himself killed, is entering not his 
own home but a stranger’s tent; and his prophecy of Agamemnon's 
death (1279) draws no parallel with the previous killing. 

A second point is that the imagined parallels of detail become less 
convincing on examination. Sophocles’ Clytaemestra calls out, in clear 
echo of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon: 


Quot TETIANYUAL.. . 
(ot WGA’ audic. 
El. 1415f. 


and Polymestor's cry may at first seem to be another echo: ^ 


Bigot TUPAOUAL PEYYoc oupátov TaAac... 
Quot UGA’ auBle, rékva, SuotHvou oodayviic. 
Hec. 1035, 1037 


Yet, when one considers Electra’s cry on seeing Orestes return from the 
assembly Oi EYM... OLEYM WGA’ aUBic (Or. 1018ff.) or the messenger's 
cry WY... OÀ UGA’ auéic when reporting the battle in the Phoenzssae 
(Ph. 1067ff.), the possibility of an echo of one moment in one play di- 
minishes. It becomes even more remote when one compares the echo of 
the Hecuba in the Cyclops as Polyphemus is blinded: 


MUOl, KATHVEpaKwMpESO óg8aAuo0 o£Aaq... 
@HOL UGA’, oc UBpiopuEd’, oq oAoAayuev. 
663, 665 


In both plays, the victim soon appears and flails about trying to capture 
his killer.?! 

Another type of intentional echo of the Agamemnon is said to oc- 
cur in the Hzppolytus when, after the screams within, the chorus pon- 


2'So Matthiessen 157 and Arnott 41. 
"IR. Seaford, Euripides Cyclops (Oxford 1984) 220 cites also Med. 1007-9 and 
Plutus 934f., where the phrasing is similar although neither is an interior cry. 
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ders what to do.” First, one may wonder what the point of such an echo 
would be, and secondly, the cries in the Hippolytus, unlike those in the 
Agamemnon but like those in the Medea, are addressed to those outside 
(oi rtéAaq óópov 776). Furthermore, when one considers the frequency 
with which the chorus asks itself what it should do after such screams, 
the need for connecting them all to the Agamemnon lessens. The exam- 
ples are neither confined to Agamemnon plays nor always found in 
them: A. 1348, Med. 173, Med. 1275, Hipp. 782, Hec. 1042, Or. 
1539.” Also, the doubts are sometimes expressed by an actor, not the 
chorus: E. El. 751, Or. 1287. 

The 4gamemnon, then, is not the model for the entire series of 
cries within, and it seems likely, though not certain, that its complex 
pattern developed out of the simpler pattern rather than the simple pat- 
tern being a reduction of the complex. 


II. SKENE 


If the elaborate form of the interior scenes developed out of the 
simple form, then the skene, which is the essential prerequisite for any 
interior scene, must have been in use before the Oreste?a. 'T'his contra- 
dicts the conclusion drawn by Wilamowitz and strongly seconded by 
Taplin that the stage building only came into use after Aeschylus’ Sup- 
pliants. Wilamowitz's argument, as summarized by Taplin (p. 453), was 
that “while the skene is clearly and repeatedly used in the Oresteza, 
there is no evident trace of its existence in the other four tragedies."?* 
This is in itself quite impressive: none of the three extant plays earlier 
than the Oresteza has a skene and only four of the 30 later plays lack one 


Matthiessen 155 speaks of "Vorbild" and Seidensticker 194, n. 28 says the one 
"erinnert stark an" the other; W. S. Barrett Euripides Hippolytos (Oxford 1964) 312 is 
more restrained and speaks of "much the same device." 

BS. R. C. Flickinger The Greek Theater and its Drama (Chicago 1926?) 159: “Ex- 
cept that the debate is here so extended, the same device occurs again and again." He 
discusses Hec. 1042, And. 815, and Med. 1275 in addition to Hipp. Bond (n. 17 above) 
129 thinks 4. 1348ff. is the model not for HF 749 but for HF 252-74, in which the 
chorus discusses what to do, but this time in reaction to a plea from an on-stage character 
not a scream from within. 

"For a non-committal review of this question and bibliography, see A. F. Garvie, 
Aeschylus’ Supplices: Play and Trilogy (Cambridge 1969) 160f. 
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(Prometheus, Rhesus, Oedipus Coloneus, Euripides’ Suppliants). N. G. 
L. Hammond even posited the existence of a large (5 x 5 meter) rock 
on the periphery of the orchestra to serve as the “stage” for the early 
theater, and he has been widely followed.” More recently he and W. G. 
Moon have supported this theory with a number of vases said to illus- 
trate early tragedy that show the rock, often “disguised” as a tomb.”° 
There are several objections to be raised. First the Supplzants, for 
one, is the kind of play that has little use for a stage building. Suppliants 
are by definition situated in a marginal position between the danger 
they flee and the city they are petitioning and so suppliant plays are 
located in sacred spots where a building is incidental.?" Two of the four 
later plays lacking skene are suppliant plays. There is no building in the 
Oedipus Coloneus or Euripides’ Suppliants, where Evadne leaps from a 
rock not a roof, and the temple in the Heraclidae is incidental to the 
action. Also, it seems likely that the other plays of the Danaid trilogy 
require a palace setting, in which the Aigyptoi can be killed.?? 
Secondly there are hundreds of plays about which we know very 
little; many of them may not fit Wilamowitz's scheme.?? Taplin (455f.) 
attempts to address this problem by looking at the fragments, in which 
he finds only three Aeschylean plays where a house is required: the 
Hiereiai where "the beekeepers are near to open the house of Artemis" 
(frag. 118M); the T'heoro? where the chorus hammer-up dedications on 
the temple front (frag. 17M); and perhaps the Edonoz, where the house 
is said to act like a Bacchant (frag. 76M). He thinks the possible build- 
ings of frags. 461M, 618M, and 746M (a misprint for 742M) are "far 


*5N, G. L. Hammond, “The Conditions of Dramatic Production to the Death of 
Aeschylus," GRBS 13 (1972) 387-450; followed by Taplin 449; M. L. West, “The Pro- 
metheus Trilogy," /HS 99 (1979) 135; R. E. Wycherley, The Stones of Athens (Princeton 
1978) 212. See also E. Simon, The Ancient Theatre (E. Y. London 1982) 21. A. F. Gar- 
vie's commentary on Choephoroi (Oxford 1986), which appeared after this paper had 
been submitted, is critical of Hammond's theory (xliii-xliv). 

3N, G. L. Hammond and W. G. Moon “Illustrations of Early Tragedy at Ath- 
ens," AJA 82 (1978) 371-83. 

*'One must, as many do not, distinguish suppliant plays, which are political and 
always involve a group of suppliants beseeching a city, from the temporary and non- 
political asylum of an individual like Andromache or Helen. 

*8Joerden 373 notes that there is in the Suppliants a clearer definition of entry 
from right and from left and a shorter lapse before the second actor returns than in 
Aeschylus' earlier extant plays. 

?"This point has been made before, see Garvie (n. 24 above) 161, n. 3. 
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from conclusive,” and dismisses the skene argued for the Heliades by 
Diggle, the tents of Myrmydones (frag. 213M), Phryges and “probably” 
Nereides.? In Sophoclean and Euripidean fragments, by contrast, he 
finds “many clear indications of a background building.” Remarkably, 
he lists only five examples from Sophocles,*! which makes the three 
likely and seven possible ones in Aeschylus look rather significant, espe- 
cially considering that we have twice as many Sophoclean as Aeschylean 
fragments. 

A further, although less certain, argument against the theory in- 
volves the words for house. As we might expect, the words S@ya, pé- 
Aa6pov, oikoc, and otéyn rarely occur in the extant plays that have no 
stage building in either Aeschylus (Persians, Septem, Suppliants) or 
Sophocles Oedipus Coloneus), but, surprisingly, they are not propor- 
tionally more common in the Sophoclean fragments, where the stage 
building presumably was almost always used, than in the Aeschylean 
fragments, where Wilamowitz’s theory leads us to expect few stage 
buildings. pa occurs 4 times in Aeschylean fragments and 5 (6 count- 
ing doubtful frag. 221.11) in Sophoclean; uéAa80pov = 3 (4) to 1; 
oiKoG = 1 to 6(7); and oTéyn = 3(4) to 4.? The total is 11 (13) occur- 
rences in Aeschylus and 16 (18) in Sophocles, a balanced distribution 
considering the relatively small number of Aeschylean fragments. 

Chronology presents a different sort of problem for the theory: we 
have very few years into which to place the proved and possible Aeschy- 
lean buildings. Aeschylus died in 456 and if the Suppliants was per- 
formed in 463 that leaves only six years, one of which is occupied by the 


50S. Melchinger Das Theater der Tragödie (Munich 1974) 22f. has similarly tried 
to dispose of Aeschylean examples. 

One might add the Niobe (frag. 442) to his list (Ikneutat, Inachos, frags. 458, 
775, 815). Sophoclean fragments are cited from the edition of S. Radt TrGrF, vol. 4 
(Góttingen 1977), which follows Pearson's numbering. 

“Sapa: A. frag. 76M, 97M, 17.18M, 273.16M; S. frag. 216.8, 221.11?, 269c42, 
442.4, 491.2, 583.10. u£Aa8pov: A. frag. 276M, 742M, 221.7M?, 443.15M; S. frag. 
221.7. oikoc: A. frag. 751M; S. frag. 269a35, 314.155, 745, 806, 942, 943, 1133.45.11?. 
otéyn: A. frag. 76M, 97M?, 492.4M, 708.3M, S. frag. 174, 636, 812, 852. A question 
mark indicates doubt about reading or attribution. The Aeschylean fragments are cited 
from H. J. Mette, Die Fragmente der Tragódien des Aischylos (Berlin 1959). The distri- 
bution in the extant plays for occurrences of Sa@pa is: Aeschylean plays without building 
= 10, with = 40; Sophoclean = 0-19. For uéAa8pov it is Aeschylean 0-10, Sophoclean 
0-5; for oiKoq Aeschylean 5-25(26), Sophoclean 2-54; for otéyn Aeschylean 0-6, Sopho- 
clean 1-27. 
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Oresteza, for a minimum of three and possibly ten or more plays with 
buildings.** All these arguments combine with the likely priority of the 
single killing pattern to suggest that the skene predated Aeschylus’ Sup- 
plianis. 

As for the supposed rocks on vases, the number of convincing ex- 
amples is very small. We must first discount those vases where the rock is 
not in fact visible but must be understood to underlie the visible struc- 
ture: the pyre on the fragmentary hydria by the Leningrad Painter 
(ARV? 571.74), which is interpreted by Hammond and Moon as a tu- 
mulus on the bizarre grounds that if it were a pyre “any actor’s clothing 
would have caught fire” (373); a tumulus with a sphinx sculpture on top 
on the column krater by the Flying-Angel Painter (ARV? 281.34), inter- 
preted as the Sphinx on the Theban acropolis; Patroklos’ burial mound 
on an amphora by the Priam Painter (ABV 330.2); the altar on the 
Basel krater (Inv. BS 415); and the altar and stele on the Melian relief in 
the Berlin Museum (Inv. 6803). We are left with one rock, over which 
the Golden Fleece has been draped, on the column krater by the Or- 
chard Painter (ARV? 524.28), to which could be added the Fujita hy- 
dria, showing satyrs seated before a Sphinx on a rock (Simon, plate 7.2). 
In both these cases, though, it does not seem that the actual stage is 
being represented but an imaginary background, containing the ship 
Argo in the one case and a tree in the other. Also, rocks continue to be 
represented in "dramatic" illustrations through the fifth century, when 
the rock would have been removed.?* Finally, there is little place for 
such a large rock in an orchestra in which numerous dithyrambic (“cir- 
cular") chorus had to perform each year. 

In sum, it is likely that the Agamemnon was not the first play in 
which cries were heard from within but is, rather, a sophisticated varia- 
tion of an expected pattern. In all other cases, the audience and chorus 
know that there will be a killing when the victim enters the house, but in 
the Agamemnon no trap has been set, no killer has stated his intent, 
and we have only the hints of the watchman and the foreboding of the 
chorus. Still, the myth is unequivocal and the symbolism of the red car- 
pet unmistakeable and the audience must have expected to hear 
screams, but instead the killer comes on stage to claim her second vic- 


**If, as the Aeschylean Vita says, Aeschylus lived in Sicily after the production of 
the Oresteza, the number of open years is reduced to four. See M. Griffith, "Aeschylus, 
Sicily and Prometheus," Dionystaca (Cambridge 1978) 106. 

“See, for example, A. D. Trendall and T. B. L. Webster, Illustrations of Greek 
Drama (London 1971) plates I1.5, 11.13, I11.1.8, III.1.26, 1.1.27, I11.3.15, III.3.25. 
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tim. The second victim does not obey and the killer departs empty- 
handed. Only after 300 lines and after the voluntary entrance of the 
knowing second victim into the house is the expectation fulfilled. In the 
Choephoroi, by contrast, the pattern is much simpler: the trap is ex- 
plicit; the victim Aegisthus enters and the screams follow immediately; 
directly thereafter the second victim enters and is led away to be killed 
knowingly. These killings gain a sense of legitimacy by fitting the ex- 
pected pattern. One may conclude, then, that the convention of a cry 


within and the use of the stage building are older than the Agamem- 
non.?5 


RicHARD HAMILTON 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


"This paper has been measurably improved by Gregory W. Dickerson, Julia Haig 
Gaisser, and Mark Adams. I am grateful also to Diskin Clay, Georg Luck, and the Jour- 
nal's referee for their suggestions. 


THE COMMERCIAL DISPUTE AT D. 52.20 


After Lycon’s death Callippus sued Pasion the banker to recover a 
deposit which Lycon, Callippus says, wanted him to have. Pasion’s heir 
argues that Lycon could not have intended to leave the money to Callip- 
pus because the two men were not really all that intimate. For instance, 
when Lycon fell out with Megacleides of Eleusis over a maritime loan, 
Lycon called upon Archebiades rather than Callippus to reconcile the 
disputants: EKEIVOG yàp TETTAPAKOVTA uvàq Ekdoolv EKdouc Eic Aknv 
MeyakAsidn tà EAeuolviw Kal OpacUAAQ tà GdEAO@ QUTOU, ugraóó- 
Eav aütQ (codd: aUTOIG Wolf) ph £keiog rAeiv unó& kivduveuety, 
&£ykaAéocaq ti tà MeyakAeiór nepi tv tókaov, we &Ennatnuévoq Ste- 
$épeto Kai £óudáGgro, BouAÓóugvoa Thy &£kóootv kouícac0ai. The 
Loeb and Budé editors accept Wolf's emendation; earlier editors pre- 
ferred the reading of the manuscripts, as does M. H. Hansen.! No one 
has discussed the point at length. 

At first sight, the passage seems to require QUTOIG, for one expects 
the recipients of a maritime loan to sail on a business venture.” But, as 
Hansen notes,” “The lenders fall into two groups: those who remain in 
Athens and wait for repayment of the loan and interest and those who 
themselves sail with the ship." Retaining aUT@, Hansen takes it to mean 
that Lycon was a traveling lender. 

However, Lycon's demand about the interest and his resort to law 
when he felt that he had been deceived suggests strongly that it was the 
brothers, not he, who reneged on the original agreement. Bear in mind 
that we are not dealing with the ex parte presentation of an issue nor- 


'Signe Isager and Mogens Herman Hansen, Aspects of Athenian Society in the 
Fourth Century 3.c. (Odense 1975) 83. Likewise, the Oxford text prints auto. 
?Hieronymus Wolf simply takes it for granted that Megacleides and his brother 
are to make the voyage. I quote from J. J. Reiske, Oratorum Graecorum X (Leipzig 
1774) 952 (reproducing Wolfs annotationes): “Si voüG Savetoayéevouc subintelligas [as 
subject of TA£iv], verte: cum mutata sententia non committendum esse putasset, ut illi 
cum periculo illuc nauigarent. Sed durum hoc est, et parum consentaneum. Quare le- 
gere malim, ugxaóóE£av autoic.” 
3N. 1 above, 83, where he cites the evidence. The phrase, Ék6ooiv ÉKÕOÙG sic 
"Aknv, might seem to signify a loan for the outward leg of the trip, and, as Hansen notes, 
such loans were granted by traveling, not sedentary, lenders. Yet it could be shorthand 
for “to Ace and back,” just as the writer of the hypothesis to D. 34 says of a loan to the 
Black Sea and back, Moppiwv E£urtopoc SaveiZetat napa Xpuoinnou uvae elkoot MAE@V 
eic Bóortopov. Neither he nor the speaker of D. 52 has any need to give the exact details. 
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mally found in Athenian speeches. The question before the court is not 
the loan which Lycon made to Megacleides and his brother. The 
speaker brings up their disagreement merely to rebut Callippus’ claim 
to friendship with Lycon. There is no reason to suspect that the speaker 
has twisted the facts of the maritime dispute, and we are justified in 
believing that Lycon considered himself the injured party.’ 

We do not, however, have to accept Wolfs emendation, for p£- 
raóóEav at may refer to Megacleides, not Lycon. It may well be 
that, as in other cases,’ only one of the partners was scheduled to make 
the actual voyage, and—in any event—the speaker never thinks in 
terms of “the brothers." He introduces them as "Megacleides. . . and 
his brother,” calls only Megacleides as a witness (21), and says that Ly- 
con made a claim on Megacleides. The second word before aUtó is 
autou, referring to Megacleides.? 

The closest linguistic parallel comes at D. 35.6-7, where the 
speaker, alluding to Opaouundne 6 Alopavtou uióc, ékeivou tou 
Znttiou, kai MeAdvwrtoc 6 GdeAHOc AUTON, says: OUTOL rtpoorjA8óv 
por Weta Aakpírou toutoui, ónóOev órmore EYVWPLOHEVOl TOUTU (OU 
yap oiba), Kai £ó£ovtó Lou Saveicat xpripara eic tov llóvrov 'Ap- 
TEHOVL tQ TOUTOU GSEADD kai AnoAAoóQpo, órtgc Gv évepyoi MOL, 
OUdEV ElOQG, © ävöpeç Sikactai, où’ 6 Opacuunóna tv TOÚTWV 
riovnpíav, GAA’ oióugvoq elvat nekel .. . kai NYOŬÚEVOG rouogtv 
aütoüc rtávta . . . . The shift from plural to singular is harsh and inex- 
plicable:’ like Megacleides' brother, Thrasymedes' brother drops from 
sight.? At D. 56.10 the shift goes in the other direction, AaBav yap ô 


. *My conjecture is that the brothers tried to cancel the agreement and return the 
principle, but Lycon insisted on payment of both principle and interest (cf. a similar case 
at Dig. 45.1.122). When he refused their offer, they withheld any payment at all, to force 
him to settle, just as the borrowers do at D. 56.12-16 and 32. 

*Cf. $$3 and 7 of this speech; D. 34.8 and 49.31. 

51 am concerned here simply to show the psychology of the speaker; the referee 
wonders about the reason for the speaker's obsession with Megacleides and suggests that 
the contract specified that Megacleides was to make the voyage: thus he alone was in 
breach, he alone was sued, and he alone was summoned to testify about the arbitration. 

"The point of od’ is that Thrasymedes had no more idea of the borrowers’ villainy 
than the speaker did. 

*Cf. also S. El. 539-41, where Clytaemnestra asks why her daughter had to be 
sacrificed rather than the children of the parents for whose sake the Trojan expedition 
was launched: 


narpóq 
kai umtpóq óvraq, He 6 nÀoUqG 68. nv yap; 
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NapyevioKxoc ... kai nuOóugvoc .. . EEatpeitat Tov oltov év Th ‘PddmM 
KAKEL ànoóíóota, karaóopovrpoavtec EV ... karadopovrjcavteq 
6£.... "The speaker makes the change from singular to plural as 
though in his own mind he considers the acts of Parm. to be the work of 
both Parm. and [his partner]."? Mutatis mutandis, the same could be 
said of the writer of ugraóóEav autQ. 


WESLEY E. THOMPSON 
University or CALIFORNIA, Davis 


In his edition of the play (Cambridge 1973) ad loc., J. H. Kells notes, “For jc we should 
expect Gv. But Hermione’s mother, Helen, was the reason and the cause, par excellence, 
of the Trojan War. Therefore she has understandably ousted her partner (Menelaus) 
from the mind of Clytaemnestra in 541.” 


*C. Carey and R. A. Reid, eds., Demosthenes, Selected Private Speeches (Cam- 
bridge 1985) ad loc. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF TIMON OF PHLIUS FR. 38 D. 


Among the satirical snippets about philosophers that Diogenes 
Laertius cites from Timon's Silloz are these three lines (7.15) about 
Zeno: 


Kai Qolviocav idov Auxvóypauv okigpo Evi tüoo 
rávtov ipeipoucav’ 6 6' Eppet yupya8óq auto 
uukpóc iQv' voiv 5 cixev EAGooova kivóagoio. 


1 Sov B* (P*?): i6@v BP: cidov FP*2 adtou Sud. 
3 iov BF, P?* (i in ras.) oxivdawoio Sud.! 


As the text stands there is certainly something wrong at the begin- 
ning of the third line, utkpóq iov, and perhaps also at the end of the 
second, aütriq. These textual difficulties, however, are relatively minor. 
Only the former difficulty seems to make much difference in the sense, 
and a slight change would suffice to deal with either of them. Far more 
taxing than the emendation is the interpretation of the three lines. In 
citing them Diogenes tells us only that Timon was satirizing Zeno for 
being “devoted to inquiry and looking into the details of everything 
(CNTNTUKOS Kal nepi rtávrov dkpigoAoyounevog)."? This is useful, but 
it is insufficient information on which to base an interpretation. The 
satirical point seems to be conveyed by one or perhaps two vivid images. 
The task is to determine what they are. But first a catalogue of the diffi- 
culties. 


'For information about the mss. I rely on H. S. Long's edition of Diogenes (Oxford 
1964). 

*It is true that a few lines further on in his life of Zeno (7.16) Diogenes cites two 
more lines, probably also from the Silor, but we need not suppose that they followed 
closely upon these three lines or even that they come from same context. Elsewhere 
Diogenes (9.111) gives a brief account of the Szlloz. It consisted of three books lampoon- 
ing the dogmatic philosophers. In the first Timon spoke in his own person; in the second 
and third he represented himself as asking questions of Xenophanes in a conversation 
which probably was supposed to have taken place during a visit to the land of the dead. 
The “older” philosophers are said to have been the subject of book two, while the “later” 
ones were featured in book three, called by some the “Epilogue,” and perhaps, therefore, 
a later addition. It is perfectly possible that Timon lampooned Zeno twice: once in book 
one, as he had known him in life; and a second time in book three, as Xenophanes was 
supposed to have known him after his death. 
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l. Granted that Coíviccav alludes to Zeno's real or supposed 
Phoenician origin, why does Timon use the feminine form? 

2. What is the force of Atxvo- in the compound? 

3. In the phrase oxiep@ Evi TUdw, what is the force of the sub- 
stantive, what is the relevance of the adjective, and what is the 
sense of the whole? 

4. What exactly is a yupya6oc there? 

5. Is €ppet the present indicative of Éppo or the imperfect of 
Déc; and, whichever is the case, what is its sense here? 

6. Why is it relevant that the yupya@oc is pikpoc? 

7. Is aütfiG here a possessive genitive — seemingly otiose — or does 
it rather conceal aut or aUTWC? 

8. Does iov merely conceal the epic form Wv, or does the corrup- 
tion go deeper? 

9. What is the relevance of a (o)KivOawoc in this context? 


An interpretation requires an answer on all nine points, and more. 
One must also answer a broader question along the lines of: In Timon's 
satirical portrait, who or what is Zeno, and what is he doing? 

Aegidius Menagius (Gilles Ménage) took yupya8oc to mean a net, 
"rete," suggesting that Timon compares the "captiosas argumenta- 
tiones" of the Stoics with nets; and he also proposed to replace itv in 
line two with €ov.? Isaac Casaubon suggested that the sense of voUv... 
Kkivoauoio is that Zeno, like a musical instrument, makes noise but does 
not make sense.* These suggestions are plausible at first glance, as is the 
following proposal put forward by Joachim Kühn: 


Comparat Zenonem cum anicula Phoenicia gulosa, curiosa, parvum et 
vetustate corruptum reticulum manu gestante, sed parum mentis ha- 
bente et prae senio delirante.’ 


Now if Kühn's first thought were to be combined with Menagius' inter- 
pretation of the "net" as representing captious arguments, and with Ca- 
saubon's suggestion about the last clause, the result might at first glance 
appear to be satisfactory. But in fact some considerable difficulties 
would remain to be cleared up. If we suppose that Timon is comparing 
Zeno to an old woman with a tattered net, we still should want to ask 


In his notes on Diogenes Laertius, which may be found, among other places, in 
the second volume of M. Meibom’s edition of that author (Amsterdam 1692). 

^Cited in the first volume of Meibom (n. 2 above). 

*His notes on D.L. may also be found in volume two of Meibom (n. 2 above). 
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why he is comparable to an old woman, what she is doing with the net, 
and what the point of its being tattered is. 

Wachsmuth and Diels each tried to answer these questions, and 
logically we should perhaps now go on at once to consider their pro- 
posals. But chronology and his prestige suggests that we ought first to 
turn to Wilamowitz, whose imagination seems to have been much stim- 
ulated by these lines. He finds in them a counterpart to the scene in the 
Odyssey where the hero encounters Tantalus among the dead. Here is 
his paraphrase (which depends on emending aütij s to altws, as Do- 
bree had proposed — to be perfectly precise, he had proposed aütaq-— 
in a note on Ar. Pl. 314): 


Im Schatten des Schwindelbaums saB eine alte "Semitin"; von allem hatte 
das Leckermaul gern etwas gehabt, aber der Korb gieng ihr an der Nase 
vorbei — und sie hatte nicht mehr Verstand als ein Bimbam.* 


He adds: "sehr hübsch." (One is tempted at this point to remem- 
ber Bentley's observation on Pope's Homer.) But there 1s more. In the 
basket hanging from the "Schwindelbaum" there must be something for 
which the "alte Semitin" reaches in vain. The identity of the something 
in the basket must be concealed by a corrupt HikpOc iov. Tentatively 
Wilamowitz suggests aipeciwv in the sense of Qtrjogov. 

Shortly after Wilamowitz had presented his reading of the lines, 
Wachsmuth published a comprehensive collection of the remains of the 
Greek sillographers with commentary on each fragment.’ In his discus- 
sion of this one he rejects Wilamowitz’ proposal with the observation 
that the fragment contains no mention of a tree or suggestion of a basket 
hanging from one.? This does seem sufficient comment, even if more 
might be said. In his own interpretation Wachsmuth suggests that Zeno 
is portrayed as a Phoenician because of his supposed origin, and as an 
old woman because of his physical weakness for which he cites Diogenes 
(7.1): "[Zeno] was thin, flabby, and sickly (ioxvóq hv... kai àrtaynq 
Kai àc0gvric). The phrase oKIEpÕ vi tUdw he takes to refer literally to 
a mist surrounding the woman and figuratively to Zeno's "superbia qua 
menti caligo offusa est." The yupya9óq he supposes to be a “nassa,” 
that is, a creel, which gets away from the woman as she tries to catch fish 
with it. He suggests deriving Eppet from Eppw, accepting Dobree's aŭ- 
TWG for aUTHS, keeping iv, and emending uIKpÓG to pakpóo, that is, 


°Antigonos von Karystos (Berlin 1881; repr. 1965) 118. 
’Sillographorum Graecorum Reliquiae (Leipzig 1885) 2. 
*Wachsmuth (n. 7 above) frag. 8. 
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LAKPOOE, an adverb whose use elsewhere he admits he cannot establish. 
He then explains the sense as: "vagatur frustra longe lateque agitata 
nassa, qua anus Phoenissa omnia captare studet nihil capit." As for 
vouv ... kivdawpoio he follows Casaubon. 

Much of what Wachsmuth says is possible, and nothing that he 
suggests is outlandish; but much of it seems weak and unpersuasive. A 
reference to Zeno’s supposed bodily debility seems mere abuse, and the 
suggestion of a pride which brings intellectual darkness seems more 
Christian than Hellenic. Above all, on Wachsmuth’s interpretation the 
lines still apparently fail to make any very pointed allusion to Zeno’s 
philosophical doings. Why, after all, might Zeno be thought to be like a 
woman whose creel, as she tries to catch fish, gets "far away" from her? 
And what, if anything, would that have to do with making sound with- 
out sense? 

Finally Diels, the first and also the last, so far, in this century to do 
so, offered another detailed interpretation of these lines.? He starts from 
the suggestion that in the Szlloz Timon included an episode portraying 
certain philosophers— among them Plato, Arcesilas, Menedemus, 
Diodorus, and Pyrrho— as fish, and likening certain others, “dogma- 
tici," to fishers. Diels may be right about this episode's being in the 
poem. For our purposes we need not decide. What matters to us is the 
use Diels made of it in his interpretation of the fragment. Here is the 
relevant portion of what he says: 


Ad eos [sc. pisces quos Plato regit] natando | Arcesilas] se recipit, ubicum- 
que dogmatici piscatores retia subtilitatis et doli plena in aquam de- 
iecerunt ([fr.] 32). Inter hos [sc- dogmaticos] pingitur Zeno. . .!? 


and: 


_ Intellego difficilem lusum sic: Zeno Phoenissa anus sedet in umbroso loco 
fumi dogmatici repleto (Stoam poecilen oblique tangit). Inde omnes pis- 
ces nassa sua minutis conclusionculis tamquam viminibus contexta ca- 
pere cupit. At nassa cum minor sit quam ut tot tantosque capiat pisces 
invicem eorum impetu labitur et flumine rapitur. Nec animadvertit stu- 

: pida anus. yupya8óq (vimineum textum) iuxta Eppel vix aliud significat 
praeter nassam. KivOawoc vel oxtvdawoc, proprie musicum instrumen- 


"Timon frag. 38 in Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta (Berlin 1901). The most 
recent editors of Timon, who are.also the first since Diels, viz. Lloyd-Jones and Parsons, 
Supplementum Hellenisticum (Berlin & New York 1983), offer no new interpretation 
but cite Diels at length on this fragment. 

‘In an introductory note to the fragments of the Silloi, p. 183. 
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tum saligneum, pro levissima re erat, quam notionem grammatici et phi- 
losophi posteriores unam norunt.!! 


This line of interpretation still seems to be open to serious objec- 
tion on several counts. 

A. Although there may be a fishing episode in Timon's poem, 
there is still no certain reference either to fishing or to fish in our frag- 
ment, for a yupya8óq may be a creel but it may also be something else; 
and, while the claim that Eppe clinches the sense, creel, would be valid 
if there were no other possible interpretation of the noun and verb to- 
gether, this does not seem to be the case. 

B. Again, if we grant the connection with the fishing episode, 
there is still a difficulty; for on Diels' interpretation it appears that Zeno 
is trying to catch philosophers. But the words with which Diogenes 
Laertius introduces the fragment, to the effect that Zeno was "devoted 
to inquiry and looked into the details of everything," would indicate 
that Timon portrayed Zeno as out to catch reality rather than philoso- 
phers. Why doubt Diogenes on this point? '? 

C. Diels’ explanation of oxiep@ Evi TUd@ as “in a shaded place 
filled with dogmatic smoke" seems an unnecessary elaboration of the 
plain text; and the supposed allusion to the Stoa Poikile, however 
tempting, seems to have no foundation in the actual words. 

D. Diels' notion that the dumbfounded Zeno fails to notice the loss 
of his (her) creel is either not in the text at all or else a very artificial 
reading of voUv .. . Kivdatpoio. 

E. Diels’ explanation of ktv6awos as “pro re levissima" leaves the 
sense of the latter half of the third line unsatisfactorily vague. 

F. Finally, even if one were to find Diels’ views on other matters 
beyond criticism, there is something very odd about the way that the 
picture which emerges fails to cohere. Are we to think that Timon sees 
Zeno fishing in the Stoa and losing his creel? Or is it that he first sees 
Zeno in the Stoa and then fishing in a river? Either the picture is inco- 
herent or the transition is unbelievably abrupt. "Humano capiti cervi- 
cem pictor equinam. . . ." 


"On frag. 38. 
"This is not, of course, to deny that the imagery of the spider could be applied to 
a dialectician's attempts to entangle his opponents in argumentative webbing, as it per- 
haps is in Luc. Vit. Auct. 22, where Chrysippus claims to be able to reduce others to 
silence by tying them up in argumentative coils (tag t&v Aóyov mAeKTavas); although 
the image of the octopus and its tentacles (see n. 20 below) is also possible in that passage, 
since r'ÀeKtàávat could also suggest that. 
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In view of these difficulties, I find Diels’ interpretation unconvinc- 
ing. Yet he, like Wachsmuth and like Wilamowitz, was right on two 
important points. He saw that we must imagine Zeno (oivioOQ) as try- 
ing to get hold of something and that the interpretation of yupya8óq 
depends on that; and he also saw that no plausible intepretation can be 
extracted from the text without the help of some speculation about the 
context. My proposal is this: behind the word oíviooa is the image of a 
spider rather than of a woman. Timon's lines in context could have 
conveyed this either because the word itself was used as the name of a 
kind of spider, or because the speaker in the poem had just been talking 
of seeing spiders. We are not in a position to say, but if we once allow 
either as a possibility, we can find a basis for accepting this interpreta- 
tion of the Poivicoa as a spider in the explanatory light that it casts, for 
it appears, once accepted, to provide satisfying solutions to a number of 
the difficulties which have beset other interpretations; and it yields a 
picture that is at once coherent and philosophically pointed as a satiri- 
cal portrait of Zeno. 

On a first reading, then, look at the fragment in this way: Timon 
says that he saw a female Phoenician spider, insatiate and aged, in a 
state of shadowy delusion, craving all things; but the mesh with which 
the spider tried to envelop its prey was small and it kept disintegrating, 
and the spider had no more sense than the pluck of a string has sense. 

The following explanatory comments correspond to the nine areas 
of difficulty laid out earlier and will further develop the sense of the 
proposed reading. 

1. Why should we find Zeno portrayed as a Phoenician woman? 
We have seen what Wachsmuth thought. Of course we might simply 
take it as an insult, but it would not be a clever insult, since we have no 
reason to think that Zeno was effeminate. Here is the first place where 
the spider may help. Aristotle claims that it is the female spider, and not 
the male, that hunts and produces the characteristic thread.!^ This is 
false and there is no reason to think it was the accepted view before 
Aristotle, but it seems to have become the accepted "scientific" opinion 


Hicks’ translation of the fragment in his Loeb Classical Library edition of D.L. 
first suggested this to me: "A Phoenician too I saw, a pampered old woman ensconced in 
gloomy pride, longing for all things; but the meshes of her subtle web have perished, and 
she had no more intelligence than a banjo." But he adds no explanatory comment and 1 
do not know what he intended when he chose the translation "web." Similarly in his 
Italian version of D.L. (2 vols.; Bari 1976) Gigante speaks of a "tessuto" without further 
explanation. 

MHA 623a 23-4, 
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some time after Aristotle.!? If it had already spread among the learned 
in Timon’s time, there is no reason why he might not have either shared 
it or at least made use of it. If he did so, the choice of a female spider 
will have a point. 

2. The force of Auxvo- is double. Literally it indicates gluttony, 
which suits the image of the spider that always seeks more prey. But 
figuratively the spider’s gluttony also stands for Zeno’s inordinate curi- 
osity. The Greek word can also convey this sense, and it is entirely in 
order for Timon, the skeptic, to tax the dogmatic philosopher Zeno with 
this shortcoming. 

3. It is not clear that TU@os ever means, literally, smoke or mist in 
any other passage, and there is no need to suppose that it does here. It 
does have the sense, delusion, either subjectively as the state of one who 
is deluded, or objectively as the name of the unreality that one who is 
deluded takes for reality. The former sense seems to fit here, that is, the 
skeptic sees the dogmatic philosopher as in a state of delusion because 
he confuses appearance with reality, shadow with substance. The pro- 
priety of the accompanying adjective oxiepoc is then obvious. 

4. A yupya6oc can be a bread-basket, a creel, a kind of cage in 
which something is held captive, and perhaps other things as well. In 
discussing spiders Aristotle applies the word to the container which a 
female spider makes for her eggs and uses, so he says, as a kind of nest 
for brooding.!? This passage shows that the word might be applied to 
something made with spider’s thread, and other passages show that it 
might be applied to a cage or trap. I take it that here it means not a 
spider's extended web, but the enveloping mesh in which the spider tries 
to wrap its prey after the prey has first been caught in its web.” The 
dogmatic philosopher is a hunting spider, out to capture all things in 
cognition. It is perhaps significant in this connection that grasping real- 
ity is a favored Stoic metaphor for knowledge.'* But there may actually 
be a more pointed allusion here to a very particular image used by mem- 
bers of the Stoic school in expositions of the theory of knowledge. 
Chalcidius expressly cites Chrysippus as comparing the principale (i.e., 
TIYEHOVIKOV) to a spider and likening its connections with the senses to 


"Male spiders spin in Hesiod (Op. 777) and Aristotle himself has them spinning in 
Ph. 199a26-7. But later opinion follows Aristotle's account in HA; see Ael. NA 1.21 and 
6.57, Plin. Nat. 11.84, and Serv. G 4.247. 

GHIA 555b 9-11. 

“See Aristotle's account in HA 628a13-18. 

BSee, e.g., Cic. Ac. 2.144-5 = Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Arnim, ed. 
(hereafter SVF) 1 frag. 66, pp. 19-20. 
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the filaments of a spider’s web.!? Although it is Chrysippus's name that 
is mentioned, it is surely possible that Chrysippus drew on an image 
which had been used by Zeno and was already known to Timon as 
Zeno’s.”° It is also possible, since their lifetimes seem to have overlapped 
by about 50 years, that Timon knew the illustration as Stoic from Chry- 
sippus and merely attributed it to Zeno. Whichever may be the case, 
turning an opponent's image against him is not an unlikely tactic.” 

5. and 6. The interpretation of Éppet as from PEW seems decidedly 
preferable on grounds of tense, that is, in relation to the aorist lov and 
the parallel imperfect £ix£v.?? I take it that the force of the verb is that 
the spiders mesh with which it tries to envelop reality, or more pre- 
cisely, all things, kept disintegrating.?? The cause of the disintegration 
is that the spider's meshes, that is, the means the mind has at its dis- 
posal, are too small to encompass all things, perhaps too small to en- 
compass anything — which makes the philosopher's pretensions all the 
more ridiculous — and they come apart from the strain. The philosophi- 
cal spider's task is hopeless. Of course it may be objected that such is not 
the case with real spiders. But if the imagery has a Stoic origin, this is no 
objection at all. Timon is not mocking Zeno by calling him a spider, he 
is rather mocking the Stoic illustration of cognition. Ordinary spiders do 
catch insects, but philosophical would-be spiders cannot encompass re- 
ality. 

7. An easy way of treating the otiose possessive genitive QUTfG is, 
with Diels, to emend aütijq uukpóq to GUTH ouikpóq, a small change 
which yields the more plausible dative. 

8. The replacement of iwv by úv, as suggested by Menagius, 
seems the easiest way to make sense here and has been often adopted. 


SFF 2 frag. 879, p. 236, 12-17. 

? Possibly relevant is Diogenes’ report (7.160-1) that Ariston of Chios, the “hereti- 
cal" Stoic who rejected logic and physics and retained only ethics, compared the struc- 
tures of logic to spider webs which, however artfully put together they may appear to be, 
are really useless (£otKévai 68 TOÙG ÖLIAAEKTIKOÙG Aóyouq roi Gpaxvioic, à kaitoi SoKou- 
vta TEXVIKOV TL £poaiveiv, áxprjotá &£omv). 

"In another piece of Stoic imagery the r]y£uoviKÓv is compared to an octopus and 
the extensions of the r|ygutovikóv (by which it senses, speaks and procreates) to the octo- 
pus's tentacles (SVF 2 frag. 836, p. 227, 23-28). As Burnyeat points out ( Philologus, 122 
(1978) 203), Carneades seems to be using this image against the Stoics when, recalling 
that the octopus is supposed to devour its own tentacles, he says that dialectic, too, as its 
power advances, turns back its own (Tà ooérepa åvatpénetv; see Stob. 2.2.20, pp. 23, 
22-24, 3, Wachsmuth = frag. 42 Wisniewski, and cf. Plu. 1059E). 

??So Diels (see n. 8 above), as his Index Verborum shows. 

?3For this sense cf. Pl. Phd. 87D. 
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9. Finally there is the sense of (o)kivOawoc. There is no doubt that 
the word was used as the name of a stringed instrument.?* It also seems 
to mean a sound without significance.?? This semantic range can hardly 
be a coincidence. The explanation is likely to be that the word was origi- 
nally an onomatopoeic rendering of the sound of the instrument. Thus, 
like the English “twang” or "plunk," (c)kwvóauyóq meant a sound which 
was not itself a word with a meaning; but unlike these English words it 
also meant an instrument that produced the sound it indicated.?* Here 
Timon uses the onomatopoeic sense, and he plays on the two meanings 
of vouc, viz., sense, such as a word has (but not a mere plunk), and 
insight, such as a rational animal might hope to achieve. This use of 
vouc is all the more pointed in that for the Stoics only the wise man EXE 
vov.” Thus Timon's rather elegant play on words suggests that one 
could more truly say that the plunk of a string had sense than that Zeno 
was a wise man. 

Here, then, is a revised text and an interpretive reading based on 
these proposals. The text, as emended by Menagius and Diels, will run: 


Kai Coívicoav lóov Atxvóypauv oktepo Evi TUM 
návtov iueipoucav' 6 6 Eppet yupya86q ath 
cyukpoq Ewv’ voüv 5’ eixev £Aáoocova Kivdapoio. 


In interpreting, the reader understands that the speaker saw a fe- 
male Phoenician spider, that is, not a real spider but Zeno the dogmatic 
philosopher, or more precisely, the philosopher's mind, old, insatiably 
curious and thoroughly deluded. In its craving for everything it imag- 
ines that it can actually envelop and make its own whatever comes into 
the web of the senses; but its entangling meshes never hold, because it 
can never get a hold on, any reality. In fact its notion of itself as compa- 
rable to a spider in the skill and the apparatus with which it pursues its 
prey is part of its delusion. It no more has wisdom than the plunking 
sound of a string says something.”® 


JosePH F. GANNON 
Mercy COLLEGE 


^ See Ath. 183A. 

See, e.g., S.E. M. 8.133. 

Cf. the English "whistle" which is similar in that it is onomatopoeic, it means a 
sound, and it is also used for an instrument which makes that sound. 

27For references see SVF 4, p. 101, s.v. vouc. 

8} am grateful for the helpful comments of an anonymous reader for A/P. 
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Though the possibility that Plato might intentionally employ fal- 
lacious arguments in his dialogues has received some attention from re- 
cent scholars, the implications this might have for understanding his 
works have been all but undiscussed. In this paper, I explore the possi- 
bility that Plato does use fallacious arguments, and attempt to show 
that the widespread contention that he does not (or would not) use them 
does not hold up under scrutiny. Since the use of such arguments by 
Socrates is by far the most important case, I concentrate attention on 
that. In section I, I discuss the view that Plato would not depict Socrates 
arguing fallaciously. In sections II and III, I attempt to establish crite- 
ria that can be used to identify one specific context in which he might 
well do so. Finally, in section IV, I examine some implications this 
might have for studying Plato’s works. ! 


In recent years, many scholars have asserted that Plato does not 
knowingly depict Socrates employing fallacious arguments. Though 
scholars have generally not argued for this contention in detail, typi- 
cally, they advance considerations of two kinds in its defense. (a) Con- 
siderations of morality: the argument here is basically that Plato would 
not depict Socrates engaging in such conduct, because it would be im- 
proper and unworthy of Socrates.” (b) Philosophical considerations: 
The argument here is basically that for Plato to intentionally employ 
fallacious arguments in his writings would be an odd thing for a philoso- 
pher to do.? Though these moral and philosophical points should be 
distinguished, they are sufficiently similar—with implications for the 


'The criteria used to identify fallacious arguments are discussed in my article, 
“Criteria of Fallacy and Sophistry for Use in the Analysis of Platonic Dialogues,” CQ 33 
(1983). In two previous articles, I argue that Socrates intentionally employs such argu- 
ments in different dialogues; for the Protagoras, see “Toward a Consistent Interpreta- 
tion of the Protagoras," Archiu für Geschichte der Philosophie, 61 (1979); for Republic 
I, see “Thrasymachos Erzstikos: The Agon Logon in Republic I," Polity 17 (1984). 

?E.g., C.C.W. Taylor, Plato: Protagoras (Oxford 1976) 158; G. Vlastos, “The 
Unity of the Virtues in the Protagoras," Platonic Studies (Princeton 1973) 223, n. 5. 

°E.g., M. A. Stewart, “Plato's Sophistry," Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
Supplementary Volume 51 (1977) 21. 
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commentator that are also similar — to be lumped together as one broad 
contention, which we can call the “argument from the immorality of 
fallacy,” or the “immorality argument” for short. Stated more precisely, 
the immorality argument is as follows: Plato does not intentionally put 
fallacious arguments into the mouth of Socrates, because (a) to do so 
would be to depict Socrates in a morally dubious and unworthy activity, 
and/or (b) to do so would be an odd thing for a philosopher to do. The 
strongest ground in support of (b) seems to be the obvious pointlessness 
of using fallacies. But I believe that this should be set aside. Because 
Plato wrote dialogues, not ordinary philosophical treatises, it is not ob- 
vious that the use of fallacies would be pointless. Until this pointlessness 
can be established, the major support for (b) would seem to be the possi- 
bility that Plato's use of fallacies could confuse and mislead his readers.* 
Accordingly, throughout the remainder of this paper, the claims I will 
examine — and to which I will refer as the "immorality argument" — 
center upon the dubiousness of (a) Socrates’ activity in using fallacies, 
and of (b) Plato’s possibly misleading his readers by composing argu- 
ments that contain them. 

One other distinction should be made. There are two different 
kinds of cases in which Plato could use fallacies: (i) cases in which he 
uses arguments that he knows to be fallacious; and (ii) cases in which he 
depicts Socrates using arguments that Socrates knows to be fallacious. 
The immorality argument denies both kinds of cases. Ground (a) denies 
the existence of (ii), and ground (b) denies the existence of (i). (Ground 
[a] also denies the existence of [i].) In this paper, I will not explore the 
possible differences between (1) and (i1) or their implications, in order to 
avoid becoming embroiled in the Socratic problem. In general, I think 
it is safe to assume that if Plato knowingly employs fallacies, Socrates is 
meant to be aware also. But nothing hinges on this. In order to avoid 
confusion, I will discuss the wider question, whether Plato knowingly 
uses fallacies —regardless of whether Socrates is meant to be aware of 
this. Various arguments are discussed below in reference to Socrates’ 
intentional use of fallacies, but of course if Socrates argues sophistically 
in such cases, this is intentional on Plato’s part. 

Now, it seems to me that the immorality argument will not bear 
up under examination. Several considerations tell against it. First, not 
only does Plato repeatedly employ arguments that appear to be falla- 
cious in numerous dialogues, but many of his fallacies are obvious and 


*Vlastos, Introduction to Plato: Protagoras, Jowett’s translation, revised by M. 
Ostwald (Indianapolis 1956) x1, n. 50. 
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transparent. In addition, there are a number of cases in which Plato 
seems to be aware that specific arguments are fallacious.” To cite the 
clearest case, because of a number of hints and clues scattered through- 
out the Hippias Mznor, numerous scholars hold that Plato is aware of 
the sophistical nature of the arguments Socrates uses in this work.? In 
other dialogues, the Protagoras for one, Socrates’ interlocutors object to 
certain of his arguments as fallacious,’ while in other works they repeat- 
edly voice the suspicion that he will argue unfairly.® Along similar lines, 
Plato uses a number of arguments in various dialogues that are mark- 
edly similar to ones employed in the Euthydemus, which he undoubt- 
edly knows to be fallacious.’ Thus it is not surprising that many re- 
spected commentators have pointed out specific cases in which they 
believe that Plato intentionally uses fallacies.!? Surely, the fact that so 
many well known scholars took it for granted that Plato intentionally 
uses fallacious arguments should cause us seriously to consider the possi- 
bility that he does. 

Though scholars have discussed aspects of Plato's use of fallacies, 
their treatment is lacking in important respects. Because they are not 
really interested in the problem of fallacy itself but discuss specific falla- 
cies encountered in the course of their disparate researches — as they 
comment upon other curious features of the dialogues— on the whole, 
they do not deal with this question systematically, on an abstract level. 
Two particular deficiencies should be noted. First, these scholars have 
not attempted to establish criteria that can be used to determine when ^ 
Plato intentionally employs fallacies and when he does not. In particu- 
lar, they have not attempted to identify specific contexts in which Plato 


‘Some examples are discussed below in section IV. l 

°For references, see M. O'Brien, The Socratic Paradoxes and the Greek Mind 
(Chapel Hill 1967) 99, n. 11. ` 

1Prt. 331b-c, 350c-51b; discussed in Klosko, “Toward a Consistent Interpretation 
of the Protagoras," 135, 139ff. 

SE.g., R. 34la-c. 

This is the means used by R. K. Sprague to identify Plato's conscious fallacies, 
( Plato's Use of Fallacy [New York 1962] xii). 

E.g., W.K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, 6 vols. (Cambridge 
1962-81) e.g., 4. 246, 195, 143-50; P. Friedlander, Plato, 3 vols., tr. H. Meyerhoff 
(Princeton 1958-69) e.g., 2. 19, 181; P. Shorey, What Plato Said (Chicago 1933) 90. Cf. 
the view of C. Ritter concerning the Hp. Mz. (The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy, tr. A. 
Alles [London 1933] 39, n. 1) and his strategy for dealing with the work (Platon: sein 
Leben, seine Schriften, seine Lehre, 2 vols. [Munich 1910-20] 1. 308, 270-71; Essence, 
39, n. 1); cf. the view of U. von Wilamowitz- Moellendorft ( Platon: Sein Leben und Seine 
Werke,’ 2 vols. [Berlin 1959-62] 1. 103-104). 
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would be especially likely to use fallacious arguments.!! Second, they 
have not attempted to reconcile their view that Plato does use fallacies 
with the widespread contention that he would not, that is, the argument 
from the immorality of fallacy. In order to defend their view, they must 
criticize and qualify the contention that Plato would not use fallacies. 

In this paper I deal with both problems. First I explore the possi- 
bility that certain contexts in the dialogues are marked as admitting 
fallacy. I believe that I will be able to establish a criterion that will, in 
certain cases, afford a relatively high degree of assurance. Though I do 
not believe that the kind of context I identify is the only one in which 
Plato uses fallacies, I believe that it is one that can be delineated fairly 
clearly. Because this kind of context is encountered in a number of im- 
portant dialogues and involves a number of important arguments, I be- 
lieve that it has significant implications for many issues central to Pla- 
tonic scholarship. Second, I will attempt to show that the argument 
from the immorality of fallacy does not hold for fallacious arguments 
used in these contexts. In other words, I will demonstrate important 
exceptions to the immorality argument's broad assertions. 


II 


In order to show that there are contexts in which Plato would not 
find it objectionable to use fallacies, I must establish two points. I will 
refer to these as (i) the "Moral Thesis" and (ii) the "Mimesis Thesis" 
respectively. The Moral Thesis has two parts: 


(i.a) there are specific circumstances under which the-employment of fal- 
lacious arguments is an accepted (indeed a common) practice — by Socra- 
tes as well as various interlocutors. (i.b) by depicting the kinds of circum- 
stances discussed in (i.a) in different dialogues, Plato would not mislead 
his readers. 


The distinction between (i.a) and (i.b) corresponds to the two parts of 
the immorality argument noted above. But I will discuss the two issues 
together, concentrating on (1.a). At least in the cases I examine, to es- 
tablish this is also to establish (1.b). The circumstances under which I 
believe Socrates uses fallacies were part of a common Greek cultural 
activity. Plato's readers would have recognized this activity and so 


The closest approximation is R. Robinson, “Plato’s Consciousness of Fallacy,” 
Mind 51 (1942) 102. Sprague avoids the question of criteria in Plato's Use of Fallacy (xii). 
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would have been alerted to the possibility of sophistry. The Mimesis 
Thesis is as follows: 


(11) the kind of circumstances discussed in (i.a) and (i.b) are represented 
in particular dialogues. 


For reasons of space, I will discuss (i.a) and (i.b) more completely than 
(ii). Thoroughly establishing (ii) would be a lengthy process, and so I 
will limit attention to only some of the evidence concerning a few obvi- 
ous cases. 

There is strong textual support for the Moral Thesis. Several times 
in the dialogues Plato distinguishes two different kinds of discussions, 
the "debate" in which the participants argue contentiously (agonzzo- 
menos), and the "conversation," in which they behave more coopera- 
tively (dialegomenos) (Tht. 167e4-5). According to Plato: "A debate 
need not be taken seriously and one may trip up an opponent to the best 
of one's power,!? but a conversation should be taken in earnest; one 
should help out the other party and bring home to him only those slips 
and fallacies (sphalmaia) that are due to himself or to his earlier in- 
structors" (167e-168a; Cornford, tr.). A similar distinction — call it the 
"eristic distinction" —is found in at least six other places in the dia- 
logues, and in various works of Aristotle as well. What is important to 
note is the casual, almost offhand manner in which the distinction is 
mentioned in passage after passage. I believe that this language reveals 
that as a matter of course Plato (and Aristotle) distinguished. between 
different kinds of discussions, and that both believed that, in the de- 
bate, sophistry was used, also as a matter of course. 

It is not necessary to discuss contentious argument in detail here, 
though a few points should be made.!* First, it is clear that verbal com- 
petitions were carried on in two basic forms, according to two relatively 
set methods, consisting of opposed, lengthy, rhetorical speeches (ma- 
krologia) and alternating, brief questions and answers (brachulogza).'° 


en men to paizé te kai sphalle kath’ hoson an dunétai . . . (167e5-6). 

'3Meno 75c-d; R. 454a, 539c; Tht. 164c-d; Phib. 17a; Tz. 88a; from Aristotle, 
Topics 159a26-32, 161a23-24; Sophistici Elenchi 182b33-35. Additional passages from 
Aristotle could be cited to confirm this general distinction. 

4The major evidence is reviewed in Klosko, "Thrasymachos Erzst?kos," 17-20 (on 
which the discussion here draws). 

'’These methods are mentioned a number of times by Plato: e.g., Pri. 329b, 
384e-335a, 348a; Grg. 471e; Hp. Mi. 369b-c; Tht. 166a, 167d-e; Sph. 225b-c, 268b. 
See H. Hudson-Williams, "Conventional Forms of Debate and the Melian Dialogues," 
AJP 71 (1950). 
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Since Socrates generally preferred question-and-answer debate, we will 
concentrate on this. A second and more important point is that this 
form of debating was developed and widely practiced—as the casual 
manner in which Plato and Aristotle allude to it indicates. Compelling 
evidence of its importance is Aristotle's closing statement in the Sofphzs- 
tici Elenchi, where he takes great pride in being the first to write a sys- 
tematic treatise on the art of dialectic (183a27-184b8).'° 

The thesis of this paper attains its plausibility in the light of the 
importance of competitive dialectic. Considerable progress has been 
made in recent years in understanding various aspects of Aristotle’s logi- 
cal works through the realization of their close connection with competi- 
tive debating." Scholars working in this area have indicated similar 
connections in the case of Plato.!? In keeping with this line of approach, 
I believe that a good number of the fallacies that Plato uses can be ac- 
counted for. 

From the works of Plato and Aristotle it can be seen that eristic 
differs from cooperative dialectic in two main respects.’ First is the atti- 
tude of fierce competitiveness that characterizes its participants. Sec- 
ond, and crucial for our concerns, eristic also allows the employment of 
fallacy. As we have seen, this is stated explicitly in Theaetetus 167e. 
Plato also notes that the failure to apply proper divisions and distinc- 
tions is enough to transform a philosophical discussion into a conten- 
tious one.” Additional evidence of the use of fallacies in eristic competi- 
tions is the argumentation in the Euthydemus, in which fallacies of 
course abound.?! Thus, for Plato, there are serious, cooperative discus- 
sions, aimed at truth, and contentious discussions, aimed at victory, in 
which fallacies are routinely used. 

The practice of eristic has serious implications for both compo- 
nents of the immorality argument. Because eristic was a common, 
widely practiced activity, it was familiar to the readers for whom Plato 


'*As E. Kapp points out, E. Kapp, "Syllogisuc," in Articles on Aristotle I, J. 
Barnes et al., eds. (London 1975) 40. 

"See esp. R. Weil, “The Place of Logic in Aristotle's Thought," in Artzcles on 
Aristotle 1; Kapp, "Syllogistic." 

8E.g., Weil, "Place of Logic,” 103. 

For evidence, see Klosko, "Thrasymachos Erzstzkos," 19-20. 

20Phlb. 17a; R. 454a. 

?'These are analyzed by Sprague, Plato’s Use of Fallacy, Ch. I; and in her edition 
of the Euthydemus (Indianapolis 1965). Also valuable are H. Bonitz, Platonzsche Stu- 
dien,’ (Berlin 1886) Ch. 3; and L. Méridier, ed., Euthydéme VI, Budé series (Paris 
1931). 
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wrote, who would have recognized its depiction immediately. Because 
they were aware that eristic admitted fallacies, they were not likely to 
suppose that the sophistical arguments they encountered in depictions 
of eristic were intended to be valid. Along similar lines, because eristic 
practitioners were expected to employ fallacies, Socrates’ doing so 
would not cast him in a poor moral or philosophical light. Thus the 
hypothesis that Plato depicts eristic competitions in certain works pro- 
vides us with reasons not to be surprised or dismayed that he knowingly 
puts fallacious arguments into the mouth of Socrates. 


HI 


As noted above, considerations of space preclude a full examina- 
tion of the Mimesis Thesis here. To some extent, detailed consideration 
is unnecessary, for there can be no doubt that Plato does depict a dialec- 
tical competition in at least one work, the Euthydemus. That this work 
depicts some version of this activity is incontestable, and as far as I am 
aware, uncontested. Equally incontestable is the fact that the famed 
eristic brothers, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, repeatedly use blatant 
sophistry in order to advance their ends in the debate (note 21 above). 
Thus rather than having to establish the Mimesis Thesis as stated above, 
I must establish only that Plato also depicts eristic in works other than 
the Euthydemus. Moreover, the fact that Plato does this in the Euthy- 
demus creates a strong presumption that he would not object to doing so 
in other works as well. 

Certain signs can be looked for in order to determine if particular 
dialogues depict eristic contests. Like the Euthydemus, these works 
would depict discussions between Socrates and (probably) other persons 
with reputations for skill in debate. As in the Euthydemus, these discus- 
sions would be public, competitive events. Thus, in assessing a particu- 
lar work, we must look for certain distinguishing features, and keep cer- 
tain questions in mind. First, is the discussion depicted conducted in 
public? If it is, do the participants play to the audience? Is the audience 
aware of any rules or procedures according to which the debate is con- 
ducted? Do the contestants in fact discuss the possibility of having the 
audience judge the debate and choose a winner? 

Since a difference in attitude seems to have been the most impor- 
tant factor distinguishing cooperative and contentious discussions, we 
must look for evidence concerning the attitudes of the participants. Do 
the participants appear to be competing? Do they suspect one another 
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of being willing to go to all lengths to prevail in the discussions? Do they 
discuss winning and losing? 

We should make every effort to identify the rules and procedures 
according to which various discussions are conducted. First, are the par- 
ticipants following the rules of a recognized method, or are they merely 
talking? If there does seem to be a method involved, is it also understood 
by any spectators present? Do the participants— or at least certain par- 
ticipants —seem to regard this method as interchangeable with that 
other method of verbal competition, makrologia? In addition, if an 
identifiable method of discussion is employed, is it the method discussed 
in Aristotle's Topics and Sophistici Elenchz, some semblance of which is 
represented in the Euthydemus? 

Finally, one feature of considerable importance in helping to iden- 
tify a context in which fallacies are likely to be used is the accusation of 
someone present that fallacies are being used. In connection with the 
accusation of fallacy, several questions arise. If fallacies are detected or 
apparently detected, how do the participants react? Are they surprised? 
Are the spectators surprised? Is the use of fallacies roundly condemned 
as immoral — as meriting the kind of condemnation it receives from re- 
cent scholars? Though I do not contend that this sort of accusation 
alone is enough to identify a specific discussion as contentious dialectic, 
itis an important indication. Viewed in the context of other evidence we 
have mentioned, it can go a long way toward making this case. 

Because it is not always easy to interpret Plato's works with assur- 
ance, we must be wary of leaping to the conclusion that a given dialogue 
depicts a verbal contest. However, when a number of the identifying 
features appear in conjunction, we should be prepared to be swayed by 
the weight of evidence, and I believe that there are a number of works in 
which the evidence is sufficient to indicate that we most probably are 
witnessing an agon logon. The dialogue in which this is most obviously 
the case is of course the Euthydemus. A brief review of the main evi- 
dence concerning the eristic in this work will provide a more secure basis 
for assessing the activities depicted in other dialogues. 

The Euthydemus depicts a verbal battle between Socrates and the 
two eristic masters, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. The brothers are 
described as follows: "a pair of regular all-round fighters," skilled at 
fighting under arms, and in the battle of the law courts, while their 
greatest skill is in verbal battle, as they are able to confute any argument 
true or false (271c-272b).?* The details of the debate cannot be sum- 


On Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, see Méridier, Euthydéme 127-28. 
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marized here, though many are of great interest to the student of eris- 
tic. Though the ostensible occasion for the conversation depicted in 
the work is instructing Cleinias about the teachability of virtue, there 
are unmistakable signs that the discussion is actually a form of competi- 
tion. Especially important is the fact that it is conducted publicly, be- 
fore a large crowd, to which the opening lines of the dialogue draw at- 
tention. The sophists’ avowed aim in their demonstration is to attract 
students (esp. 274a-b). Plato cannot resist the running joke that Socra- 
tes is a potential student. He wishes to take their course and learn their 
art. In fact, the ostensible purpose of the “frame-conversation” between 
Socrates and Crito is Socrates’ desire to convince Crito to take the course 
along with him (272b-d; also 295d, 304b-c). 

Not only is there an audience but it is divided into supporters of 
two contending sides. On the one hand we have the companions (he- 
tatrot, 274c6) of the sophists, on the other the admirers of Cleinias. As 
the debate progresses, these groups lend active, vocal support to their 
respective dialectical champions. As the brothers question Cleinias, 
their followers are heard from. Each time Cleinias is tripped up, they let 
out a raucous cheer (276b-d). As for the supporters of Cleinias, Socrates 
reports that “we on our side were dismayed and held our peace” (276d). 
But Cleinias’ supporters also make their presence felt. When Cleinias 
has been thoroughly bested and Euthydemus is getting ready to press 
him for the third fall, Socrates interrupts, to give Cleinias a breather, 
“lest he should shame us by losing heart” (277c-d). At the end of the 
debate, when Socrates concedes defeat (303a), the crowd rocks the very 
pillars of the Lyceum with laughter and applause for the wily brothers. 

An additional sign of the competitive nature of the debate is the 
attitude of the participants. We have noted that contentious dialectic is 
distinctive because of its competitiveness. Thus it is notable that the 
participants in the discussion here are generally hostile and truculent 
(287b, 284e, 285d, etc.). 

There is strong evidence that the Euthydemus depicts a recog- 
nized, public activity. The conduct of the activity is well-known to a 
wider public as well as to the participants. We have noted that the 
crowd plays an active role, rooting on the opposing sides. Thus the 
crowd knows what to cheer and when to cheer. At one point the parti- 
sans of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus are described as raising a cheer 
and a laugh “like a chorus at the signal of their director" (276b6-c1). 


See esp. H. Keulen, Untersuchungen zu Platons Euthydem (Wiesbaden 1971). 
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Such outbursts prove that the crowd is aware of the overall nature of the 
proceedings, of the object of the debate and how it is attained. 

Two additional, striking indications of the public nature of eristic 
should be noted. First, Socrates has seen at least one of the brothers' 
arguments before. He has heard their proof of the impossibility of con- 
tradiction "from many people on various occasions" (286c1), especially 
from the followers of Protagoras.?* 

The fact that Socrates has already heard this argument indicates 
that certain lines of argument concerning well-known questions were 
worked out and became standard fare for dialectical debaters. The exis- 
tence of a tract like the Dissoi Logot” indicates the existence of a stock 
of standard arguments, both for and against various positions on com- 
mon questions, which the serious practitioner of dialectical debating 
could easily memorize and would be expected to know.?* Aristotle rec- 
ommends that the student of dialectic memorize a large store of stan- 
dard arguments, in order to equip himself for future encounters.”’ 
However, Aristotle complains that previous teachers of dialectic gave 
their students collections of existing arguments to memorize, without 
teaching them the art of constructing arguments for themselves — a defi- 
ciency that he seeks to remedy in the Topics and Sophistzci Elenchi (SE 
183b34-184428).?5 

Our second point is that in the Euthydemus Plato refers to definite 
rules and conventions that govern the conduct of the discussion. Three 
pertain to the conduct of the answerer. First, the answerer is required to 
answer the questions put to him (287c-d, 297b). Second, he is not al- 
lowed to ask questions of his own when he is being questioned — which 
would allow him to qualify obscure questions (295b). Third, he is not 
allowed to qualify his answers. He must give an unambiguous "yes-or- 


"The evidence that this was a common argument is presented by Guthrie, History 
3. 182, n. 2. 

For similar tracts, see Klosko, "Thrasymachos Eristékos,” 19, n. 45. 

2G, Ryle calls such arguments “moots”; the analogy that springs to mind is the 
store of worked out chess openings collected in Modern Chess Openings (Ryle uses a 
similar analogy; Plato's Progress [Cambridge 1965] 118). Though I find much in Plato's 
Progress highly improbable, I am indebted to Ryle. Many points in this paper — and in 
the other papers listed above in note 1 — were suggested by his overall approach. 

Top. 163a29ff.; SE 172b9ff. 

*8For the possibility that arguments employed in the Euthydemus originated in a 
book of sophisms written by Euthydemus, see SE. 177b12; Rh. 1401a26ff.; E. M. Cope 
and J. E. Sandys, eds., The Rhetoric of Aristotle 3 vols. (Cambridge 1877) 2. 307; K. 
Praechter, "Platon und Euthydemus," Philologus 87 (1982). 
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no" answer — to even the most ambiguous question (see 295b-296e, esp. 
296a-c). Though these rules might appear to be so ridiculous that they 
must have been invented by Plato in order to further his satire of eristic 
debating, strong evidence of their authenticity is the fact that Aristotle 
recognized them — or something closely related to them — as features of 
the dialectical debating conducted before his own time.?? In the Euthy- 
demus, they are accepted as conventions governing competitive dialec- 
tic. 

Thus the competitive dialectic represented in the Euthydemus is a 
recognized, public activity, which is conducted according to definite 
rules and conventions. Its depiction satisfies many of the criteria we 
have listed above to identify contexts in which the reader can expect 
fallacies to be used. The eristic brothers of course employ numerous fal- 
lacious arguments and actually get the better of Socrates by doing so 
(see above, n. 21). For our purposes, it is interesting to note that, in this 
work Socrates too uses a fallacious argument and freely admits that he 
does so (see below, pp. 623-624). Of course, according to the thesis of 
this paper, the fact that Socrates employs sophistry 1s explained by the 
activity in which he is engaged. 

Two additional works that depict verbal competitions are the Hzp- 
pias Minor and Protagoras.?? Because I have already examined the Pro- 
tagoras in another paper, I will discuss only the Hzppias Minor here, 
and this work only briefly, and refer the reader to my other paper.?! In 
both of these works the activity depicted resembles that seen in the 
Euthydemus, and it is notable that both of these are works in which 
Socrates is widely believed to employ sophistical arguments. | 

It can be seen that the encounter between Socrates and Hippias in 
the Hippias Minor is an organized dialectical competition. Most of the 
indications we have noted are present. The occasion depicted in this 
work is a public performance given by Hippias, which has just ended. 
Though part of the audience has departed (363a), at least part still re- 
mains (369c6, 378c2), and Socrates is invited to question Hippias by 


?? SE 175b8-14 (see also 172b19-20); noted by G. Grote, Aristotle? (London 1880) 
404 n. f; cf. Weil, “The Place of Logic," 102 and n. 24; Keulen, Untersuchungen 71 n. 
46. 

3 Considerations of space preclude discussion of Republic I, which could also be 
included; evidence concerning the eristic in this work is presented in Klosko, "Thrasy- 
machos Erzstikos," 21-27. 

?! Klosko, “Toward a Consistent Interpretation of the Protagoras." 
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Eudicus, apparently the promoter of the event (363a, 364b9). Hippias is 
obliged to answer, because he had earlier offered to field any question 
anyone asked (363c-d). It is important to note the likening of Hippias 
verbal activities to the performance of physical athletes and Hippias 
claim that since he began to contend (agonizzesthai) in the Olympic 
Games, he has never met his better in anything (364a). 

The attitudes expressed by those present at the discussion indicate 
the contentious nature of the proceedings. There can be no doubt that 
Hippias sees himself involved in a competition. Finding himself coming 
out at the short end of question-and-answer debate, he voices his suspi- 
cion about the nature of Socrates’ arguments — clearly revealing that he 
believes Socrates to be competing with him — and suggests that they con- 
tinue the debate in lengthy speeches: 


Socrates, you are always making intricate arguments of this sort, and, 
picking out the most difficult part of the argument, you stick to it in de- 
tail, and you do not discuss the whole subject with which the argument 
deals; for now, if you like, I will prove to you by satisfactory argu- 
ment...[that Homer made Achilles better than Odysseus]. And, if you 
like, you should oppose argument to argument, maintaining that the 
other is better; and these gentlemen here will determine which of us 
speaks better. 


369b-d 


Further evidence of Hippias’ view is his later complaint that Socrates 
"always makes confusion in argument, and seems to want to make trou- 
ble" (373b4-5). This accusation of fallacy on Hippias’ part occurs in a 
context in which fallacies are being used. 

If on the basis of these brief looks at the Euthydemus and Hzppias 
Minor we can take it as at least probable that Plato does depict eristic 
contests in certain works, according to the Moral Thesis, we should not 
be surprised to see Socrates argue sophistically in them. Now, this is to 
assume that Socrates would behave in eristic contests according to the 
same standards as his sophistic opponents. Two considerations indicate 
the likelihood that he would do so. First, there seems to be little reason 
why he would not. Eristic was a common activity and one in which falla- 
cious arguments were widely used. Thus the reasons recent scholars 
have presented to support their contention that he would not do so are 
defused. Second, compelling evidence that Socrates would use sophistry 
against sophists is the fact that he does so and admits this in the Euthy- 
demus. At Euthydemus 301a Socrates uses clear and obvious sophistry 
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concerning the word heteron, and freely says that he does so.?? Thus, if 
Socrates is willing to use sophistry in the eristic contest depicted in the 
 Euthydemwus, there seems to be little reason why he would not be willing 
to do so in other eristic contests as well. 


IV 


In An Examination of Plato's Doctrines, Crombie proposes the 
following policy for dealing with arguments that appear to be falla- 
cious: “. . . we shall naturally try, whenever we find a passage the rea- 
soning of which is apparently sophistical, to find an interpretation of it 
which renders it valid, or at least to reconstruct the valid train of 
thought the presence of which in Plato’s mind allowed the fallacy to pass 
undetected. In my judgment, one or other of these interpretations will 
commonly be successful.”*> However, if the Moral Thesis and the Mi- 
mesis Thesis are accepted, we are left with quite a different rule of 
thumb. In spite of the apparent reasonableness of Crombie's procedure, 
it seems that, when we encounter an argument the logic of which is ap- 
parently sophistical, we must begin by attempting to determine if the 
fallacy is intentional. If we believe that the argument in question might 
Occur in an eristic context, we must explore this possibility, and the pos- 
sibility that other arguments employed in the debate are also intention- 
ally fallacious. It is difficult to generalize about matters of this sort, and 
one's final judgments must be made on a case by case basis. But when 
the evidence concerning the eristic context is strong and the arguments 
in question appear to turn on simple verbal fallacies, this sort of policy is 
preferable to twisting texts in search of validity. Of course, if the flaws 
in the arguments are more complex, we have less license to declare them 
intentional. Similarly, if the debate in question is less obviously a com- 
petition, we must proceed with more caution. 

I believe that following the procedure outlined here would clear 
up longstanding problems in the interpretation of certain dialogues. 
This helps us to clear up one troubling question about the Euthydemus. 
We have noted that Socrates uses sophistry in this work and admits to 


See, e.g., Bonitz, Platonische Studien, 102-103; Méridier, Euthydéme ad loc. 
Cf. Sprague, Plato's Use of Fallacy 26-27; Sprague, Euthydemus 55, n. 95.; Guthrie, 
History 4. 278-79. 

33]. M. Crombie, An Examination of Plato's Doctrines 2 vols. (London 1962-63) 
1. 26; T. Irwin presents a similar statement of policy, in the Preface to his edition of the 
Gorgias: Plato: Gorgias (Oxford 1979). 
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doing so. And so the unavoidable question is why he does so— and by 
implication, if he does so here, why he cannot do so elsewhere as well. 
To these questions, I believe, I have presented clear answers—clearer 
than any that have been given previously. 

The majority of scholars believe that Socrates uses intentional fal- 
lacies in the Hippias Minor as well. But as far as I am aware, the fact 
that he does so has never been adequately explained. Again, why is So- 
crates justified in using fallacies in this work but not elsewhere? Scholars 
tacitly distinguish between the Hippias Minor, where Socrates does use 
fallacies, and other works in which he does not. On what grounds can 
this distinction be justified? 

A second question concerns the nature of the activity in which So- 
crates is engaged in the Hippias Minor. While many scholars note the 
fallacies Socrates employs in this work and discuss the points that Plato 
appears to be trying to make through his use of them, the question that 
they overlook is what Plato depicts Socrates as doing, as he baffles Hip- 
pias with a string of fallacies. Given the overall raucousness of the 
Euthydemus, the question of Socrates’ motives in that work might easily 
be overlooked. But even if the Hippias Minor is also a comic work, it is 
not as comic;?* the question of Socrates’ motives cannot be avoided. 
Scholars have explored numerous aspects of Plato's dialogues, but this 
aspect of the mimetic or representative side has largely been lost in the 
shuffle. The argument of this paper, then, helps to answer questions 
with which, I believe, the commentator is obliged to deal. 

Though I have not been able to discuss the Protagoras in this pa- 
per, it should be noted that the argument of this paper also helps to 
clear up problems in this important work. One major difficulty in inter- 
preting the Protagoras is the fact that so many of its arguments appear 
to be fallacious.” The problem of fallacy in the Protagoras comes to a 
head in the notorious "interlude" in which Socrates presents a ludicrous 
interpretation of one of Simonides' poems. Socrates' arguments here are 
so obviously meant to be sophistical that few scholars have been able to 
interpret them in any other way.*° In order to preserve their view, then, 
that Socrates' other arguments in the Protagoras are to be taken seri- 
ously, scholars are forced to make a distinction between a serious philo- 
sophical discussion on the one hand, and this “interlude” in which So- 


"Cf. Guthrie History 4. 195. 

5 These are analyzed in Klosko, "Toward a Consistent Interpretation of the Prota- 
goras." 

References ibid., 130, n. 14. 
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crates argues “whimsically” on the other.?/ I do not contend that this 
distinction is impossible to maintain, but so far as I know, no scholar has 
adequately explained it, or explained just why Socrates is justified in 
using fallacies in the interlude, but not elsewhere in the work. More- 
over, a number of scholars argue that Socrates' arguments in the inter- 
lude are intended to "outsophisticate the sophists."?? But again, these 
scholars distinguish between the interlude and the rest of the dialogue 
and hold that Socrates uses such tactics only in the interlude. Thus one 
significant advantage of the thesis of this paper is that it accounts for 
Socrates' behavior in the interlude in the Protagoras. Of course, I dis- 
agree with most scholars and hold that Socrates does not confine this 
sort of conduct to the interlude alone. I believe that arguments em- 
ployed by Socrates in the Protagoras that seem to turn on obvious falla- 
cies should be interpreted accordingly. 

Finally, the account of Socrates’ conduct given in this paper ex- 
plains what he is dozng, the activity in which he is engaged, as he batters 
Protagoras with a string of outrageous paradoxes. Because of the failure 
of other scholars to explain adequately Socrates' conduct in the Prota- 
goras, or in the other works we have examined — and because of their 
failure to explain exactly why these contexts are exceptional — I believe 
that the argument of this paper should be accepted, until a better ex- 
planation comes along.?? 


GEORGE KLosko 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


TIbid., n. 15. 

*8Tbid., n. 17. 

??For reasons of space, I have not been able to discuss the question of Plato's mo- 
tives for writing works that depict dialectical contests. Though, obviously, this difficult 
question cannot be addressed adequately here, it should be borne in mind that the ques- 
tion whether Plato composed such works is logically independent of the question why he 
did so, and that my account of what he did does not rest upon any specific account of his 
motives. I have addressed the question of Plato’s motives, in regard to Republic I, in 
“Thrasymachos Eristikos" (27-29), and in regard to the Protagoras, in "Toward a Con- 
sistent Interpretation of the Protagoras" (128-29). I would like to acknowledge my grati- 
tude to Professor Diskin Clay for helpful comments and suggestions. 
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At the beginning of his account of locomotion in De Anima 3.9, 
Aristotle raises the question of whether it is a separate soul-part or the 
whole soul which causes a living animal to move in space; and, if a sepa- 
rate part, whether or not it is one of the commonly recognized ones. At 
once, however, he is faced with a more general problem: in what sense 
may one speak of uópia tfj S wuxtiG and how many of these are there? In 
the following lines (432a24-b7), Aristotle introduces and criticizes two 
common soul-divisions before returning to the problem of locomotion.! 
The passage reads as follows:? 


tpórtov yap uva üreipa doaíverat, kai ou uóvov à tiveq 
432a25  Aéyouot diopiZovtec, AOVLOTIKOV kat BuLIKOV kai &ri&upmntt- 
KÓv, oi OE TO Aóyov £xov kai TO GAoyov' Kata yap Tac 
diadopac 6 Gc taüta xopíCouoct, kai GAAa oaveirat 
uopta peiZw Siaotaciv Exovta Toutwv, nepil cv Kai vUv £l- 
pntat, TO Te Gpentikov, 6 kai tois MuTOIC Urtüpxet kai 
30 TAG TOTS Cot, kai TO aic8mrikóv, 6 o0te We GAOYov oUTE 
(0G Adyov Exov sin Gv Tic Padinc. Ett 58 TÒ PavtaoTiKov, 
439b 6 tà HEV eivai Navtwv £repov, rivi 68 TOUTWV TAUTOV Ñ ETE- 
pov Exel rtoAAT|v ártopíav, ei Tic roel kexcopiopéva MÓ- 


! Aristotle accepts from his predecessors the view, in which they were virtually 
unanimous, that the chief distinguishing marks of soul are kívrjgig and aio8noiq 
(403b25-31, 404a21-5, 407b34-408al, 409b19-25, 410b16-8) — later he adds incorpor- 
reality (405b11-2, 409b19-21)— and he devotes much of Book 1 to criticism of his prede- 
cessors' views on the relation between kivnoig and soul; the most important passages are 
403b25-404b8, 404b27-405b12, 405b31-406b25, 408a30-b18, 408b30-409b18 (cf. 
Top. 140b2-7, 120b3-5, 123a11-4, 23-6) and the fundamental discussion remains that 
of H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore 1935) 289-93, 
295-303, 308-10. In contrast to all of his predecessors who held that the soul as motive is 
self-moved, Aristotle argues that soul cannot itself be moved except accidentally 
(405b31-406b15, 408a30-4, 408b30-2; cf. Physics 256a4-258b9) but that as motive soul 
is responsible, e.g., for movement in space by living animals (411a29-30). (For Aristotle's 
reformulations of the Platonic theory of kivnoic, see F. Solmsen, Aristotle's System of the 
Physical World [Ithaca 1960] 174-221.) His refutation of earlier views provides the theo- 
retical basis for his thematic account of locomotion in De Anima 3.9-11, of which our 
passage is a digression, and in De Motu Animalium 6-11, for his criticism is intended to 
demonstrate that it is impossible to account for all soul apart from his own scala naturae 
(cf. infra, n. 21), which provides the framework for his account of locomotion in 3.9- 11. 
On the function of the digression at 432a24- b7 in this account see infra, p. 642. 

“This is Ross’ text; MSS variants do not affect the interpretation, 
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Pla tfj WUXTG. Mpoc ó& TOUTOLC TO OPEKTIKOV, 6 kai Aóyo 
Kai Suvduet Etepov Gv SdEctev eiva návtwv. kai Atomov 67 
5 TO toüto Staonav’ Ev te TH AoyiotikQ yàp n BouvANote vivera, 
Kai £v tà GAdyw rj EmOupia kai ó Gupóc' et 5£ rpía f) 
tpuxni, £v £k«ácto Eotai dpekic. 


The provenance and character of Aristotle's criticism in 432a24- 
b7 have never in my view been satisfactorily explained, and conse- 
quently the reasons for his departure from earlier doctrine on soul-divi- 
sion have not been properly understood.? Against whom does Aristotle 
direct his criticism and what is its philosophical motivation? Aristotle 
himself ascribes the two divisions only to tiv£G (a25). The tripartite divi- 
sion into ÀoyiotiKÓv, GupiKÓv and £riguuntukóv of course is well- 
known from numerous passages in Plato,* and the bipartite division into 
GAoyov and Aóyov éxov is Aristotle's own familiar soul-division.? To 
understand the provenance of Aristotle's criticism here, however, one 
must recognize that at least one other version of tripartition and several 
other versions of bipartition were current in the early Academy and are 
possible targets for Aristotle's criticism.? Failure to take into account the 
varieties of Academic soul-division frequently has vitiated interpreta- 
tion of this passage, for its philosophical motivation cannot be under- 
stood apart from the target of its criticism." 


*For the Academic debate on soul-division see D. A. Rees, "Bipartition of the Soul 
in the Early Academy," JHS 77 (1957) 112-18; and I. Düring and G, Owen, eds., "Theo- 
ries of the Soul in the Early Aristotle," in Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century, 
(Symposium Aristotelicum I — Góteborg 1960) 191-200 ; P. Moraux "From the Protrep- 
ticus to the Dialogue On Justice" in ibid., 113-32; and, for the later tradition, see P. A. 
Vander Waerdt, "The Peripatetic Interpretation of Plato's Tripartite Psychology," 
GRBS 26 (1985) 285-302 and "Peripatetic Soul-Division, Posidonius and Middle Pla- 
tonic Moral Psychology," GRBS 26 (1985) 373-94. 

*In addition to the canonical exposition of Republic 4 and 9, see 10.602c-606d; 
Laws 1.644e-645c, 9.863c-e; Timaeus 42a-44c, 69b-72d; Phaedrus 246a-249d, 253c- 
254e, 255e-256d. 

*Cf. EN 1102a28-1103a3, 1138b6-13, 11385b35-1139217, 1143b14-7, 1166a1- 
b29; EE 1219b26-1220a14, 1221b27-34, 1246a26-b36; Pol. 1254a38-b10, 1260a5-17, 
1287a10-33, 1333a17-30, 1334b7-28, 

® Versions of bipartition: Topics 128b37-9, 129a10-6; Xenocrates, frags. 206 and 
211 Isnardi Parente; Protrepticus, frags. b23-b24, b59-b70 Düring and the evidence for 
the De Justitia assembled by P. Moraux, Le dialogue sur la justice (Paris 1957). For the 
tripartition of Topics 126a6-14 cf. infra, p. 642. 

‘It is necessary to insist upon this point against, e.g., M. Nussbaum who, in her 
latest discussion of this passage (P. Moraux and J. Wiesner, eds., “The Common Expla- 
nation of Animal Motion," in Zweifelhaftes im Corpus Aristotelicum, [Symposium Aris- 
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At least since Simplicius (CLAG 11.287.26-9; 289.7-17) and Phi- 
loponus (CIAG 15.571.18-574.2) it seems to have been universally as- 
sumed that the version of tripartition introduced at a25 and criticized at 
b6-7 is that of Republic 4, although no commentator has explained 
how Aristotle's specific criticism here can apply to Plato.? It also has 
been widely assumed since antiquity (cf. Simpl., CIAG 11.289.7-17; 
Philop., CIAG 15.574.1-2) that his objections against bipartition repre- 
sent a self-criticism and recantation of the psychology of the Protreptz- 
cus and the later writings on rtoAttiKr.? This second assumption has 
been challenged by W. W. Fortenbaugh who, in the most detailed mod- 
ern discussion,!? denies that 432a24-b7 is in any way a self-criticism; 
but this interpretation, as we shall see, is not borne out by the evidence. 
In my view this passage needs reconsideration. Certainly it has never 
received a satisfactory exegesis, despite its importance for the Academic 
debate on soul-division, Aristotle’s contribution to that debate, and the 
relation between his moral psychology and the theoretical psychology of 
the De Anima. 

My purpose here is to show that Aristotle’s criticism of tripartition 
(b6-7) is directed not against Plato, but against the anonymous Aca- 
demic psychologists whose version of tripartition, recorded at Topics 
126a6-14, differs significantly from Plato's, and that his criticism of bi- 
partition (a26-b6), contrary to what Fortenbaugh argued, is a self-criti- 
cism of his own division into GAoyov and Adyov Exov. Aristotle's inten- 
tion, however, is not to recant earlier doctrine but rather to clarify the 
relation between the bipartite moral psychology of his ethical and politi- 
cal writings and the scala naturae of the theoretical psychology elabo- 


totelicum 9 = Berlin 1983] 132-33), goes so far as to label both divisions “Platonic” 
(without adducing any evidence) and so wholly confuses the philosophical issues at stake 
here. 

*Since all commentators known to me refer Aristotle's criticism to Plato it is need- 
less to give more than a few examples: see the editions of G. Rodier (Paris 1900) 2.528- 
32; R. D. Hicks (Cambridge 1907) 551; W. D. Ross (Oxford 1961) 316; C. Lefévre, G. 
Lloyd and G. Owen, eds., “Sur le statut de l'âme dans le De Anima et les Parva Natura- 
lia,” in Aristotle on Mind and the Senses, (Symposium Aristotelicum 7 = Cambridge 
1978) 30-31 and J. B. Skemp, “Opeéic in De anima III 10," in ibid., 185-86. 

? For an inventory of scholars who hold this view cf. GRBS 11 (1970) 242, n. 14 
(where the reference to Philop. 547.1 is an error for 574.1). 

“On the Antecedents of Aristotle's Bipartite Psychology," GRBS 11 (1970) 233- 
50, reprinted without correction in Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy M, J. P. Anton 
and A. Preus, eds., (Albany, N.Y. 1983) 303-20 (1 cite the original publication). 
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rated in the De Anima." The basis for Aristotle’s criticism of soul-divi- 
sion at 432a24-b7 lies in his attempt to bring human psychology within 
the framework of his scala naturae, an attempt which he represents as a 
fundamental advance over the approach of his predecessors (cf. 402b1- 
8 and infra, pp. 632-633). This line of interpretation, although it dif- 
fers in detail, does not differ in principle from that of Simplicius, who 
clearly recognizes that Aristotle's division into GAoyov and Aóyov Exov 
is not intended to account for the "whole sou!” but rather only for those 
aspects of it directly relevant to the elucidation of human conduct.” 
Consequently Aristotle's moral psychology cannot account for such fun- 
damental duvdueic of the soul as nutrition, sensation or imagination. 
His purpose at 432a24-b7 is to clarify the limited scope of moral psy- 
chology by showing that its familiar soul-divisions cannot account for 
fundamental Suvaueic of the scala naturae which man possesses qua 


living being but which are irrelevant to the elucidation of human con- 
duct. 


Before considering the philosophical motivation for Aristotle's 
self-criticism, we must first set straight Fortenbaugh's misconstruction 
of 432a24-b7. The basis for his contention that this passage does not 
refer to Aristotle’s own division at all is that the objection to splitting up 
the Ópg£KtiKÓv (b3-6) is inapplicable to his own bipartite psychology, for 


l On the scala naturae see F. Solmsen’s “Antecedents of Aristotle’s Psychology and 
Scale of Beings,” AJP 76 (1955) 148-64. No doubt Solmsen is right to detect (160-62) a 
Platonic antecedent to the scala naturae at Timaeus 76e-77c (cf. J. B. Skemp, CQ 41 
[1947] 53-60) and 90e-92c (cf. 42b-d, 76d-e), but neither of these passages involves the 
integration of moral psychology into the scala naturae which was one of Aristotle's fun- 
damental contributions to philosophical psychology. 

Of Aristotle he says kükeivoq oUv £i Aóyov kai ÓpeEv oaivetai Staipov ov trv 
óÀnv yuxryv GAAG Thy rtpakuxrv Kai rjguaiv (CLAG 11.289.14-6).' 

13 The fact that Aristotle criticizes his own bipartite division in no way implies that 
he has abandoned it in his thinking on rtoAttKrj, as most commentators (cf. supra, n. 9) 
assume, for from first to last his presentation of psychological doctrine is intended to 
provide the vouo8&rng with the knowledge of the human soul necessary to understand 
human evdatpovia and therewith to make the citizens aya8oí and obedient to the laws 
(cf. EN 1102a5-26). For this purpose the statesman has no need of the principles of theo- 
retical psychology, of the Suvayetc of the soul irrelevant to human virtue; and, while 
Aristotle sometimes does introduce tenets from his theoretical psychology, such as the 
scala naturae (cf. infra, n. 27) or “separable vouc” (cf. 1177a12-1178a23, 1179a22-32, 
1166a16-23, 1168b29-1169a3 with e.g., J. M. Cooper, Reason and Human Good in 
Aristotle [Cambridge, MA 1975] 155-77), he does so in each case solely to elucidate hu- 
man evdaipovia. So it hardly is surprising that Aristotle's moral psychology does not 
account for such fundamental Suvayeic as nutrition, sensation, imagination and loco- 
motion and that he was prepared to point out this fact. 
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Aristotle himself, according to Fortenbaugh, groups the three species of 
Opetic (BouAnoic, Bude and émiupia) into a single uépoq which he 
calls the &niguumtkóv kai GAwc ópgktiKóv (EN 1102b30).!* To escape 
this difficulty, Fortenbaugh maintains that Aristotle's criticism at b3-6 
refers instead to an Academic version of bipartition, closely related to 
Platonic tripartition, in which the AoyioriKóv is opposed to the Oupukóv 
and émi8upntikov in a bipartite dichotomy (Top. 129a10-6; cf. 
128b37-9) and BouAnoie is located in the Aoytorikóv (Top. 126a14). 
Now although the latter passage states that rtáca BouAnolc Ev tà ÀO- 
viotiKO, which De Anima 432b5 advances as an objectionable conse- 
quence of bipartition, there is no suggestion at 126a6-14 that the £rit8u- 
untiKÓv and OupuKÓv are subdivisions of the dAoyov in contradistinc- 
tion to the AOYLOTIKOV, and consequently no evidence at all to support 
Fortenbaugh's interpretation.!? In fact, 126a6-14 exemplifies Aristo- 
tles objection against tripartition (b6-7), that it divides up the 
OPEKTIKOV into three, not his objection against bipartition for dividing 
it up into two.!? Moreover, it is clear that Fortenbaugh has seriously 
misrepresented the Greek of 432a24-b7. 

In order to deny that Aristotle's objections to the division into GAo- 
yov and Aóyov Exov represent a self-criticism, Fortenbaugh has to as- 
sume that a26-b6 refers to an "Academic version of bipartition" in 
which the £rtt&uurtikóv and 8upiKóv are collapsed into a bipartite di- 
chotomy in opposition to the AoytoTiKOv. Yet the syntax and terminol- 
ogy of this passage obviously rule out such an interpretation. That 
taUta (a27) refers to TO AÓyov Exov kai TO GAoyov in a26 (where it is 
distinguished from tripartition) is shown by a30-31 (oUTe oq GAoyov 
OUTE WC Adyov Exov), to which tivi 6£ ToUTwV in b2 refers; and that the 


"In support of this view Fortenbaugh ([supra, n. 10] 249, n. 32) also cites 
1139a17-b5 and Pol. 1834B20, but he overlooks other passages which do assign Óp£EtG to 
the Aóyov Exov; cf. infra, pp. 636-637. 

5 Fortenbaugh assumes that the tripartite division of 126a6-14 must be construed 
as a bipartite dichotomy as at 129a10-6, but many of Aristotle’s examples in the Topics 
are anonymous Academic ÓóóEat, recorded solely for dialectical purposes (cf. 101a30-4), 
and consequently, as Cherniss demonstrated in great detail ( Aristotle's Criticism of Plato 
and the Academy 1 [Baltimore 1944] 1-81), one cannot assume that isolated passages on 
the same subject record a related body of doctrine. Indeed, often in the Topics mutually 
exclusive definitions of the Uuxr| are advanced, or a definition advanced in one passage is 
rejected elsewhere or rejected on different grounds (consider the definition of soul as 
oüoía ÈMOTUNG Sekukr [151b1-2; cf. 140a35-8], or Xenocrates' definition of soul as 
àpi8uóq auróc aüróv Kivàv [140b2-7; cf. 120b3-5, 123a11-4, 23-6], on which cf. 
Cherniss, op. cit. 10-9), 

I6 Cf. infra, pp. 642. 
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criticism of bipartition continues through b5-6 is shown by Ev Te tÓ 
AoyiOtiKQ . . . EV t GAOYW and by the ei 5é rpía in b6, which clearly 
_ marks off b6-7 from what precedes and shows that the criticism turns to 
tripartition only here. So Aristotle's criticism at a26-b6 must be di- 
rected against the division into &àoyov and ÀAóyov £xov. Now this con- 
struction of the Greek alone would suffice to refute Fortenbaugh’s con- 
tention that Aristotle's criticism against splitting up the OpeKTIKO6v at 
b3-6 is directed against the bipartite version of tripartition recorded in 
the Topics. For the Academic psychologists in question were working 
with the conceptions and terminology of tripartition, even if one wants 
to find in them an antecedent to Aristotle’s own bipartite moral psychol- 
ogy, and there is no reason at all to think that they employed the termi- 
nology of GAoyov and Aóyov éxov (first attested for the Protrepticus); 
rather, when Aristotle reports their views in the Topzcs, he always uses 
the terminology of tripartition. It is inconceivable, in a passage in which 
he has carefully distinguished bipartition from tripartition, that he 
would use the terminology of GAoyov and Aóyov ÉXov to report a tri- 
partite division." So Fortenbaugh’s interpretation is plainly ruled out 
by the syntax and terminology of 432a24-b7, by his misrepresentation 
of Topics 126a6~14 and by his failure to explain either the criticism at 
a26-b3 or the philosophical motivation for the passage as a whole.!? 
That our passage is a self-criticism is clear from the fact that it is the 
bipartite division consistently employed in Aristotle's ethical and politi- 
cal writings that is under consideration at a26-b6. What does need to be 
explained is the philosophical motivation for this self-criticism: how 
does the bipartite division into GAoyov and Aóyov Exov relate to the 
scala naturae of his theoretical psychology? 

To grasp the philosophical motivation for Aristotle's self-criticism 
one must understand the place of investigation into human psychology 
in the intention and plan of the De Anima. It has been truly and suc- 
cinctly put that "Aristotle's De Anzma is not a treatise on the human 


7 Fortenbaugh (supra, n. 10) 245 finds "confusion" in the use of AOYLOTIKOV at 
432b5-6 and thinks Aristotle should have used Adyov Exov; but in fact AoytaruKóv here 
refers to the lower subdivision of the Aóyov Exov (cf. 1139a13-6), which is where Bou- 
Anotc would be located if not in the ÓpeKtiKÓv. 

I Fortenbaugh pays no attention at all to Aristotle's criticisms concerning the 
8p£rrriKÓv (a29-30) and the mavtaotikdv (b1-3); and his notion (246-8) that the criti- 
cism concerning the aic8ntikÓv is directed against a group who were unable to handle 
sensation because they followed Plato's account in the Tzmaeus requires no refutation, 
since this group is not attested by any evidence, nor is there reason to connect the psy- 
chology of the Timaeus with Topics 129a10-6. 
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soul, "? and brief reflection on his programmatic remarks will explain 


why this is so. In discussing the proper uié£80000G for his investigation 
Aristotle says 


402b okentéov ðè kai £i UEPLOTH Tj üpepric, Kai rtórepov 
ópogiória ártaoa yuxn FOU’ ef SE ur] óposióric, nóvepov 
eldet diahEpouga Tj yévei. vüv u£v yàp oi Aéyovtec kai Cn- 
TOUVTES n£pi yuxrio nepi TG av8pwrtivns Hovns &oíkaorv ÈTI- 
5 okoreiv’ euAaBntéov 3° ÖNOG Tt AavBavy TOTEPOV gig Ó Adyoc 
auri &ctt, kaBámep wou, Tj Kae’ Exdotnv ETEPOG, olov 
InTOU, kuvóc, àvOponou, BEOU, TÒ SE ZHov TO ka8óAou r|toi OÙ- 
BEv &ctiv Tj Votepov 


It is implied here that previous accounts of the divisability of the soul 
were vitiated by failure to consider the relation between the human soul 
and the scala naturae or theoretical psychology of which it forms one 
component, for otherwise Aristotle's predecessors would not have ig- 
nored the central question of whether there is a single puxrjG Aóyoq or 
whether Ka8' &káotnv [sc. uxrjv] Etepoc (402b5-8).?? That in fact 
they did ignore this question Aristotle undertakes to demonstrate in the 
doxography which concludes Book 1, where he shows that their meth- 
ods of defining the soul fail to cover all soul (410b16-411b30).*! In con- 


This is the opening sentence of S. Benardete's article on 3.3-5 (Rev. Met. 28 
[1975] 611-22). 

2 The target of Aristotle's criticism at 402b3-5 is disputed. Simplicius (CIAG 
11.12.31-6) and Alexander (CIAG 15.36.13-5) refer it to the T?maeus, despite the fact 
that Plato there maintains that trees, plants and seeds (77a-c), as well as lower animals 
(91d-92c), possess souls; Philoponus (CIAG 15.36.16-9), on the other hand, refers it to 
Democritus and the other @uatkoi who would say, he claims, that &v trj av8pwneia puxi 
näoga yuxikr Suvapic Bewpeitat. In fact Aristotle’s criticism would appear to apply gen- 
erally to all of his predecessors who evaded the question of whether a single yuxriG Aóyoq 
suffices for all soul (see next note); and he would include Plato in this criticism because 
the scale implicit in the Tzmaeus “is ethical rather than biological in inspiration" (Solm- 
sen [supra, n. 11] 162 )— i.e., Aristotle would argue that Plato's assignation of the éruu- 
LNTiKOV to plant-life as the third puxo eidoc¢ (77b, referring back to 70d-e) merely rep- 
resents an application of human psychology to non-human life without consideration of 
whether the soul-functions of the latter are comprehended by the former (the objection 
of 402b3-8). In contrast, Aristotle himself integrates human psychology into his scala 
naturae and develops a biological psychology to account for the soul-functions of plants. 

? Aristotle here rejects the conceptions of soul both as composed of the elements on 
account of its cognitive and sensitive capacities and as the chief cause of motion because 
neither view accounts for all soul: the latter neglects the fact that not all sentient animals 
share in locomotion (cf. 413b2-4, 415a6-7, 432b19-21, 434b2; examples at HA 487b6-9, 
588b12, 621b3; PA 681b33-5, 683b4-10), and the former that plants seem to live although 
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trast, Aristotle in his definitions of the soul attempts to provide the KOL- 
votatoc Adyos (41226; cf. 414b20-8, 415a13-4).” Since in living be- 
ings, as in figures, that which is prior always exists potentially in what 
follows in order (e.g., the aio@ntikdv presupposes the OpgrttiKóv), Aris- 
totle conceives it as his task to investigate what the soul of each thing is 
and why it is so arranged in order of succession: @ote KAB’ ËKAOTOV 
CNInTEov, tic ExaGoTOU uuxr, olov Tic muTOU kai Tic áv8portou ñ 
8npiou (414b32-415a1). This procedure through use of the scala natu- 
rae elaborated in 2.3 enables Aristotle to relate the familiar divisions of 
human psychology to the variety of soul-functions which man possesses 
qua living being but which are not relevant to the elucidation of human 
conduct and thus to avoid his predecessors’ errors of restricting their 
investigation to the human soul or of failing in their definitions to ac- 
count for all soul. The question at once arises of to what extent the fa- 
miliar divisions of moral psychology account for the various Suvapets 
with which theoretical psychology is concerned. If the former cannot 
account for functions of reproduction, nourishment, sensation, imagi- 
nation and so forth, they obviously are useful only for the elucidation of 
human conduct and cannot be taken to account for the human soul as a 
whole, much less for soul simply. When considering the divisability of 
the soul,” therefore, Aristotle must consider the status of human psy- 
chology within the scala naturae, and he does so in 3.9 by subjecting two 
well-known divisions to criticism from the perspective of his theoretical 


psychology. 


they do not share in locomotion or perception and that most animals have no capacity for 
discursive reason (cf. Cherniss [supra, n. 1] 308-9). Implicit in this criticism is the principle 
that the various Suvduete of various living beings can only be accounted for by the scala 
naturae which enables Aristotle to subsume all the characteristics of soul (413a20-5; cf. 
413b11-3) under a single common definition (414b20-415a13). 

*2Some of the perplexities in Aristotle's definitions of the soul have recently been 
discussed by R. Bolton, Phroneszs 23 (1978) 258-78; see also J. Owens in Phzlomathes 
R. B. Palmer, ed. (The Hague 1971) 125-45. 

*’ The question raised at 402b1-3 of whether the soul is divisable or not is consid- 
ered at 402b9-16, 411b5-30, 413a4-10, 413b11-414a3, 429a1-2, 432a19-b7, 433b1-4. 
Aristotle’s doctrine is that, apart from separable voüc, tà 5& Aoutà uópia TÅG puxTs 
PAVEPOV EK TOUTWV OTL oUK EoTL YWPIOTA, kaBürtep Tivég oaov! Ta 5È Ady OT évepa, 
avepov (413b27-30); and this is his answer to those mentioned at 411b5-7 (Aéyouat 5 
TIVES HEPLOTTV AUTH, kai GAAw p£v vogiv GAAw 5é £ruBugelv), where Plato presumably 
is meant (cf. Hicks [supra, n. 8] 300, 327). See the evidence from the ancient commenta- 
tors assembled by Hicks, op. cit., 183. 
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We now demonstrate that the purpose of Aristotle’s self-criticism 
at 432a26-b6 is to clarify the relation between his moral and theoretical 
psychologies by showing that the former is unable to account for several 
of the fundamental Suvdueic of the latter. His immediate purpose in 
this passage is to show that "in a sense" the soul-parts are "infinite" 
(432224), not restricted to the bipartite and tripartite divisions some 
postulate,** and accordingly he mentions four Suvdueic which cannot 
easily be accomodated in either of these divisions and which readily ex- 
emplify our contention that his intention here is to show that the duva- 
LEIG of his scala naturae cannot be assimilated to his division into QAO- 
yov and Adyov £xov. 

l. Aristotle's first example of a soul-part which exhibits greater 
differences than those of which he has just spoken is TÓ Te OpgrttiKóv, Ó 
Kai toiq muTOIC ürtápxst Kal rrüct tolg Cootq (a29-30; cf. 411b27-9), 
and which elsewhere is called $utikóv (EN 1102233; EE 1219b37) or 
aó£ntkóv (EE 1219b39). Now this example might puzzle at first, for 
Aristotle makes the Opgrikóv the lower subdivision of the GAoyov at 
EN 1102a32-b12, and its inclusion as the fourth part of his division into 
dgAoyov and Adyov £xov is confirmed by toU 5& tetaptou uopíou trio 
puXNs. . -TOU 6pentiKou (1144a9-10). So it might be thought that the 
Əpentıkóv, being part of this division, hardly can be said to exhibit 
greater differences than that between bipartition and tripartition. But 
in fact Aristotle introduces the Op£rttiKÓv into his bipartite moral psy- 
chology only to dismiss it as irrelevant to AVOpwrivn åpetňń since it is not 
peculiar to man, being shared by plants and animals, and does not par- 
ticipate in the essential dichotomy between Óp£&t; and AóyoG upon 
which his moral psychology is based (cf. 1102b2-3, 11-2, 1144a9-11; 
EE 1219b21-6, 36-9; [Ps.- Ar.] MM 1185a14-36; Plutarch, De Vitrt. 


**The criticism that those who divide the soul get a great many parts and that 
these differ more from one another than the appetitive and spirited part do is repeated at 
433b1-4. 

25 The principal passages in the De Anima concerning the 0p£rttiKÓv, its functions 
and its place within the scala naturae are 411b27-9, 413a25-b10, 415a1-3, 415a22- 
415b2, 415b28-416b31 (cf. Cherniss [supra, n. 1] 310-12) and 434a22-6; these should be 
studied in conjunction with the various elaborations in the Parva Naturalia (cf. De 
Somno 454a12-4; De Juventute 468a1-13 and 21-b4, 469a324-b1; De Respzratzone 
474b10-3; De Spiritu 481a9-b30) and in the biological writings (esp. De Partibus Anit- 
malium 2.3 and 7). At De Anima 416a30-1 and De Somno 456b6 Aristotle refers to a 
treatise on tpodn not extant. 
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Mor. 442b).”° He includes the Bpentikóv as the fourth soul-part of his 
division into GAoyov and Aóyov Exov not in order to elucidate human 
conduct, but rather to relate bipartition to the scala naturae of his theo- 
retical psychology and thus to contrast human psychology with that of 
other forms of life, just as in seeking the {iov Epyov of man in 1.7 he 
employs the scala naturae in order to isolate the practical life of reason, 
dismissing Opegrtrikr) kai aüEntkr Gor] as well as aio@ntikn (1097b24- 
1098a17).?’ This interpretation is confirmed elsewhere: Goypntat 5£ 
Kai £t tt GAAo oti épo wuxfic, oiov TO muTIKOV. àvOpornivng yàp 
Wuxne tà eipgnuéva uópta 11a, 616 oud’ ai Gpetai al oU Opertriko kai 
QUENnTIKOU ávOporrou' (EE 1219b36-9; cf. 21-6, 31-2).?? 

Plainly, therefore, Aristotle’s division into GAoyov and Aóyov 
£Xov, which is intended to elucidate AVO8pwnivn åpeth, must be distin- 
guished from the scala naturae of the theoretical psychology in which 
that human psychology may be anchored by inclusion of the OperttiKÓv 
as its fourth soul-part; and Aristotle intends to establish this point at 
a29-30 by his statement that the OpgrtriKÓv, belonging also as it does to 
plants and all animals, exhibits a greater difference than that between 
bipartition and tripartition, both of which are intended solely to eluci- 
date human conduct. 

2. Aristotle next mentions TÒ aic8ntiKóv,  oŬTE we áAoyov OŬTE 
OG Aoyov Exov Bein dv tic Padiwc (a30- 1). It is plain from passages in 
the ethical writings that the theoretical faculty of alo6noic cannot be 
identified with any of the soul-parts of Aristotle's moral psychology. 
Contrary to what sometimes is asserted, the aio8rtiKóv cannot be iden- 
tified with the Op£KtIKÓV or assigned a central role in his moral psychol- 


6 The incongruity of including the Opertrikóv in Aristotle’s bipartite division is 
well brought out in the defense of its inclusion by the early Peripatetic author of the MM 
at 1185a14-23; cf. Vander Waerdt (supra, n. 3) 292-93. Apparently the early Peripatet- 
ics who objected to inclusion of the OperttiKÓv because it contributes nothing to the eluci- 
dation of human conduct did not understand that this enables Aristotle to anchor his 
moral psychology in the scala naturae. 

?? Arguments which explicitly refer to or implicitly presuppose the scala naturae 
are common in the ethical and political writings (cf. EN 1099b32-1104a4, 1117b28- 
111858, 1139a17-20, 1145a15-35, 1178a24-381; EE 1215b31-1216a8, 1217a18-29; Pol. 
1253a2-18) and it is quite clear that Aristotle’s bipartite moral psychology, so far from 
representing a rejection of the principles of theoretical psychology, actually is tied to the 
scala naturae the theoretical justification for which is provided in the De Anima. 

28 On the textual difficulty at 1219b38-9, see M. Woods’ commentary (Oxford 
1982) 104. 
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ogy.” When discussing the three elements in the soul which control 
Ttpá&tG and dÀn8sia, Aristotle says toótov 5° ń aic8nota oudeplac 
apxn npá&goq' SHAov 56 1H tà 9npía atcOnciv pev Exe rpá&goq ðè 
LN Koivwvelv (1139a18-20). This statement rests upon an implicit ap- 
peal to the scala naturae: sensation is not a peculiarly human trait 
which marks man off from the animals and therefore is not relevant to 
the elucidation of human conduct, and so animals, which lack Aóyoq, 
may possess it without sharing in ripà&i.?? Just as the OpgrttiKóv has no 
share in human åpetń, so aio8noiG has no share in human rnpá&i. 
Consequently it cannot be identified with the ÓpgKtiKÓV of Aristotle's 
moral psychology: the àpyr] npáčewg is rtpoaípgotq, which may be de- 
fined as OPEKTIKOG VOUC or ópg&iG Stavontixky (1139b5-7), and it is 
peç which makes possible the activity of practical didvoia since, as 
Aristotle says, Ótávota by itself moves nothing (1139236). Hence the 
OPEKTIKOV clearly cannot be identified with the aio@nttK6v: the latter is 
explicitly denied a role in the explanation of human action, whereas the 
former is its source. Moreover, while aio@noic plays an essential role 
in the apprehension of particulars by vous (1142a26-31, 1143a35-b6), 
its place in the scala naturae proves that it cannot be identified with 
either of the subdivisions of the AOyov £xov, for the aicOntiKóv presup- 
poses the Ope£rttiKÓv, but does not by itself imply any of the higher 
Suvaueic (414b15-9, 415a21-13). So, as Aristotle says at 430-1, one can- 
not easily assign the ato8ntkóv either to the GAoyov or to the Aóyov 
xov of his bipartite psychology. 

3. The interpretation of davtacia in Aristotle is much-disputed,*? 
but we can explain his statement (432b1-3) that the davTaoTIKOv is 


? Pace e.g., J. Burnet, The Ethics of Aristotle (London 1900) 66-69, who is unable 
to adduce a single passage supporting his identification of the Opextik6v and the theoret- 
ical faculty of sensation. 

30 Aristotle does say that animals’ possession of tò aic8nukóv implies TÒ OPEKTIKOV 
(414a29-b19); but, as Themistius argued (CIAG 5.47.12-6), Aristotle's proof here ap- 
plies only to ém6upia. While animals may possess two of the three species of Opec, 
8upóq and £ru8upía (cf. 418b20-4, 414b3-6, 11-2, 484a1-14; EN 1111a24-6, b6-13, 
1116b23-1117a5, 1118a16-26; HA 488b21; De Sensu 436a8-11; Plato, Rep. 441a7-b3), 
man alone has the capacity for thought (Pol. 1253a2-18; cf. De Anima 414b18-9, 
415a7-11, 427b6-14; De Memoria 450a15-9), and consequently alone possesses Bou- 
Anoic (cf. 433a22-6, 434a5-10; EE 1225b26-8). 

3! Cf. 431a9-14. 

? Among recent work see particularly Benardete (supra, n. 19) 611-14 and, inde- 
pendently, G. Watson, CQ N.S. 32 (1982) 100-13, whose discussion lays to rest the in- 
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different from all of the other parts in essence (10 £lvat) and very diffi- 
cult to identify with or distinguish from any one of them by pointing to 
the essential role of $avtaoía in linking aio8noic with vonoic.* In his 
account of the operations of the practical intellect in 3.7, Aristotle ex- 
plains that vénotc is impossible without qavraoía: tfj 6& ó.avonrikr 
Puxi xà Pavtdouata olov aic8ńuata Undpxel. órav 5& åyaðòv rj 
KAKOV Oro Ñ ànodonon, peúyer Tj Swe. 510 OUSEMot|e voet veu 
mavtacuatos rj yuxr (431a14-7; cf. 431b2-5 [n.b. rà uèv OUV TO 
vonikóv Èv toi $avráouao: vogi, KTÀ.], 432a2-14; De Memoria 
449b31-450a1); and this conception of the intelligible forms which are 
the objects of thought as residing in davtdoyata* provides the basis 
for Aristotle's account in 3.8 of voU¢ as the £l60G which employs £lón: 
enei 5è USE npåypa oU0£v EOTL 

rtapà Ta ugy£8n, we okei, xà ato8nrà Kexoptouévov, £v 

toic E15E01 toic aio8nroic tà vontrá EoTL, tá TE £v adal- 

pécsi Aeyópeva kai öga tev aloOntav &Eeic kai ma6n. 

Kai 61à TOUTO ote ph aicGavóuevog un8£v ou8£v äv uá90! 

oudé Euvein, ótav te Gewph, avayKn Gua mavtacpya tt 

Bewpeiv’ tà yàp mavtdoyata Monep ato8npará sori, 

MAN Gveu ŬANG. 

432a3-10 


This passage and several others show that $avraoía is the bond of 
the soul whereby the aesthetic is converted into an object of thought for 
the noetic.*? Thus the $avraorikóv, although different in essence from 


dictment for incoherence brought by some scholars against Aristotle's doctrine of $avta- 
Gia (in addition to the account in the De Anima, cf. De Motu Animalium 6-8 and De 
Memorza 1). Some ancient views are discussed by H. J. Blumenthal, "Neoplatonic Inter- 
pretations of Aristotle on $avraoia," Rev. Met. 31 (1977) 248-57. 

5 Cf. Benardete (supra, n. 19) 612. 

*!In holding that vónoi cannot take place apart from qavtaoia, Aristotle de- 
parts from the view of Plato according to which dialectical thinking transcends pavtacia 
and all the senses (Rep. 510b, 511c, 532a); the reason for this departure is explained by 
R. Sorabji, Aristotle on Memory (London 1972) 6. 

35 See particularly the account of uvrjum — which belongs to the same soul-part as 
pavtacia (450a22-5) — in De Memoria 1, where Aristotle begins by citing the De Anzma 
for the doctrine that thinking is impossible without qavráopara (449b30-2), and then 
explains that, while rò pávtracua the koiwric aio8rjoeo ná80c £ctiv, memory even of 
objects of thought is impossible without qavrágpata, and consequently it tou dtavoou- 
Lévou (Bywaters' correction for the voouu£vou of the MSS) kata oupBEeBnKoc etn, kae 
auto ÖÈ toU rrporou aic8ntikoU (450a9-14); cf. Sorabji (supra, n. 34) 74-7. The subse- 
quent discussion of memory both as an object of contemplation in itself and as a mental 
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the aio8ntiKkov and the vontikov, nonetheless is difficult to distinguish 
from either of them, since $avtaoía both is indispensible in the opera- 
tion of vónot without being identical with it (432a12-4) and also pro- 
vides the bond between aic@noic and voüq which makes the latter pos- 
sible.*® Aristotle's statement at 432b1-3 is perfectly intelligible when 
one recognizes that pavraoía bonds aesthetic to noetic soul.? 

4. Aristotle next criticizes bipartition and tripartition on the 
grounds that each necessitates an unreasonable division of peči (b3- 
7). Earlier we refuted the view that this cannot be a self-criticism, but it 
remains to show how exactly it applies to Aristotle's own division. It is 
certainly mistaken to claim that Aristotle “never refers Ope&i¢ to the 
logical soul." ** It is true that all three species of 6peEic are assigned to 
the GAoyov at Pol. 1334b6-28, where Aristotle in considering whether 
men ought first to be educated by habits or reason states that the ào- 
yov is prior in development to the Adyov Exov, as the body is to the 
soul: OUTW Kai TO dAoyov Tou Adyov Éxovtoc. davepov SE kai TOUTO’ 
9uuóc yàp kai BouAnoic, Ett S& EmiBupia kai yevouévotic £U8Uq 
UTIAPXEL Tolg naio, ó SE Aoyiopóq kai 6 voa ripoioUotv Eyyiyve- 
o9ai n£Qukev (1334b22-5).°° This passage does suggest that all three 
species of Óp£EiG are assigned to the GAoyov, which is to be educated 
before the development of Aoytopoc. But BouAnoic differs from the 
other two species of Óp£EiG in that it presupposes the controlling influ- 
ence of reason;*) consequently it is properly AoyiotiKn ópgEi; and 


picture shows quite plainly the role of $avtaoía in linking tà óvta which are aic8nrá 
with those which are vonta. 

*6Pace oi apxaiot who identified perceiving and thinking (427a21-9); cf. Cherniss 
(supra, n. 1) 313-14. 

3 Theophrastus’ perplexity concerning the assignation of mavtagia is a welcome 
confirmation of 432b1-3: fv [sc. pavtaciav] kai ó Oedgpaotoc Ev toig iðioig Ouatkoicg 
ànopet, MOTEPOV AoyIKNhv T] GAoyov Getéov (Simpl. CLAG 11.286.31-32); for his views on 
pavtaoid see Priscianus Lydus’ Metaphrasis in Supplementum Aristotelicum 1.2, Y. By- 
water, ed., (Berlin 1886) 23.1-25.26. 

53 Fortenbaugh (supra, n. 10) 249. 

3? For reasons of sense I should prefer to read, with a transposition, yàp Kal 
érigupía [£r 6& BowANoic): it is plain that children would possess 8upóç and éri8upía at 
birth, but not at all clear how they could possess BOUANOLG, since AOYIONOS arises later. 

* Cf. R. A. Gauthier and J. Jolif, L'Éthique à Nicomaque 2 (Paris 1959) 193-94, 
and Alexander's comment (I. Bruns, ed., Supplementum Aristotelicum 2.1, [Berlin 
1887] 74.6-18): n Sé ye tv àya8óv ÓpeEi S ywopévn uetà Kpioewe te kai BOUATS BoU- 
Anaig KaAEital, hrc £v àvOporioi vivetai óvo. ń yap BoUANGIc Opesic Aoyikh. Ào- 
yik SÈ oUx OG TH¢ Aoyikris o00a wuyiic évépyeia, GAA’ we Eni talg £keivnq Evepyeiaic 
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hence inseparable from reason: 600 5& Ot autous, Kai àv aüroi aitiot, 
TO HEV St £80q tà SE Ör SpeEny, rà pèv Sid Aoyiotikr]v Spee tà 68 ör 
GAoyov Eotiv © rj u£v BovAnoic ayaBot peke (ovdeic yàp BoUAETtat 
GAA’ fj Otav oinañ eivai áya8óv), GAoyo. 5° dpéEeie SGpyn Kai ému- 
uia’ (Rhet. 1368b37-1369a4; cf. Top. 146b5-6). In contradistinction 
to the GAoyot OpéEeic, BOUANOIC presupposes reason: when, e.g., move- 
ment accords with Aoyiouóq, it also accords with BouAnoic (De Anima 
4332226); so, even if formally assigned to the GAoyov, BoUAnotq still re- 
mains Aoy1otiKy ÓpgEtG, and this difference from the other OpéEeic un- 
derlies Aristotle’s statement that £v Te t AOYVLOTIK@ yàp rj BoUAnotq 
yivetai (432b5-6). Other passages also refer OpeEic.to the logical soul. 
In discussing the “participation” of ÓpgEiG in Adyos, Aristotle says ÓTI 
dé nei8eraí nwe ürtó Aóyou TO GAOYov, unvúe Kai rj vouOÉétnoi kai 
ràoa Eritipnoic te Kai rtrapákAnoic. ei SE xp kai TOUTO páva Aóyov 
EXELV. SITTOV EOTAL Kal TO Aóyov Éxov, TO HEV kupíoc kai £v aUTW, TO 
5 OTEP tot matpoc Akouotikov tt (1102b33-1103a3). Now TOŬTO in 
a2 refers to GAOYov in b34, which in turn refers to TÒ £ru&uumtikóv kai 
SAWC OPEKTIKOV in b30; so Aristotle here as in EE 1219b27-31 refers to 
a division of the Aóyov éxov into TÒ èv Kupíaoq Kai Ev aUTO and TÒ 6’ 
ÖONEP TOU ratpóc GKOUOTIKOV tt, the former representing reason 
proper and the latter Óp£EiG obedient to it.*' Similarly, in a résumé of 
an argument from the De Justitia, he clearly divides up Opetic between 
the GAoyov and Adyov Éxov: ÈV toUToic yàp toic Adyotc SiéaTHKE TO 
Aóyov EXOV uspoc tfi WUXNS TPÒG TÒ áAoyov' ei a on BAÉrtouO!: Kai 
okei sivat adixia npóc autov, ÖTL ÈV TOÚTOLG EOTI MGOXELV Ti mapa 
Tac £autüv ÓpéEsgiq MOTIEP OUV üpxovit Kai apxouÉvo £ivat mpoc 
GAAnAa óíkatóv tt kai TOÚTOLG (1138b8-13). Here éautüv refers to the 
bipartite division through toüUrtoiG (b10), so there can be no doubt that 
both the alogical and logical parts have Op€Eet¢ which may conflict and 
that there may be said metaphorically or analogically to be a kind of 
justice between them when the proper relation of rule and subordina- 
tion obtains. 


YIVOLEVN. TÒ yàp ópsKtiKÓv 1H ürtorácoec8a: tà Aóyo SUvacBai kai re(8go8at, Stav 
òpéynta tàv ürtó to Aóyou Kpi8Évrov,  ToIdde SpeEic aütoÜ BoUAnoi kaAeitaL ń 
yap BouAnaic peta BouAne, 7 5& Boua kai TO BouAsUEGBal toU Adyov Exovtoe. 

1 Since EN 1.13 is Aristotle’s fullest statement of the status of 6petic within the 
soul, his willingness to classify the OpeKxtikov as (in a sense) rational shows plainly that it is 
a mistake to insist, as Fortenbaugh does, upon a hard-and-fast distinction between the 
desiderative and rational parts. 

Cf. Moraux (supra, n. 6) 137-40. 
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This evidence shows clearly that Aristotle was prepared to refer 
Óp£EIG to the logical part of the soul. In view of the difference between 
the species of Óp£EiG outlined at Rhet. 1369al -4 it is clear that it is the 
Aoyictikr] ópg&ic, BOUANGIG, which may be said to land in the Aoyto- 
TIKOV, the lower subdivision of the Aóyov Éxov concerned with matters 
of action and deliberation (1139b6-14). This is precisely the objection 
of b3-6: to the extent that BouAnots (even if formally assigned to the 
GAoyov) presupposes the controlling influence of Aoytopóq, it involves 
an unreasonable division of the OPEKTLKOV. 

At b6-7, Aristotle turns to criticism of the tripartite division intro- 
duced at a25 and charges it with dividing up Opeéic into three. This 
criticism has always been assumed to refer to Plato's exposition in Re- 
public 4, but I believe that Aristotle has another target in mind here. 
The central role of Opeétc in Aristotelian moral psychology tends to ob- 
scure the fact that it is his own coinage; Plato never uses the term, and 
interpretation of Platonic tripartition in terms of Aristotle's doctrine of 
ÓpEElG necessarily involves a fundamental misrepresentation.** It is un- 
likely that Aristotle is guilty of such misrepresentation here. He sup- 
poses that each of the three species of Ópg£EiG will land in a separate soul- 
part, with BoUAnotc in the Aoyiotikóv as at b5. Plato, however, never 
assigns BoUATjOtG to the AOYLOTIKOV; to the contrary, at Laws 863b he 
explicitly assignes it to Nový (and implicitly to Guuóq) and at 904b-c 
connects it with ênt8upia. The claim that "Academic psychologies as- 
sign BouAnotc to the AoyiotiKÓv"'f*is supported only by a reference to 
Topics 126213; and, while it is true that each of the three soul-parts in 
the Republic has its own &ni&uuíait (580d; 583a), this fact if relevant to 
the assignation of BoUAnociq— as Fortenbaugh evidently thinks it is— 
implies that each of the three parts has it own BoUAnotG, which contra- 
dicts rather than supports the rtàca yàp BouAnoitq Ev tà AOYLOTLK® of 
126213. In fact, each of the three Platonic soul-parts has its own desid- 
erative and cognitive elements, and there is no evidence in Plato for a 
systematic distribution of the species of ópg£&iG among the soul-parts 


35 C£, Vander Waerdt (supra, n. 3) 283-302. Prior to Aristotle, the term ópg&EtG 
appears only in three fragments of Democritus (B72, 219, 284 DK), whose authenticity is 
dubious (cf. W. Guthrie, 4 History of Greek Philosophy 2 [Cambridge 1965] 489-92), 
although they are assumed to be genuine in the most recent discussion, C. H. Kahn, 
"Democritus and the Origins of Moral Psychology," AJP 106 (1985) 1-31. Even if Demo- 
critus used the term Opeic, however, it does not appear that Aristotle's doctrine owes 
anything to him. 

“Fortenbaugh (supra, n. 10) 249. 
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such as Aristotle’s criticism here presupposes.* This consideration suf- 
fices to rule out Plato as Aristotle's target. 

Such systematization does appear, however, in the views of an 
anonymous group of Academic psychologists which are recorded in the 
Topics, and it is against them that Aristotle’s criticism appears to be 
directed. These psychologists undertake to assign various ma8n and 
dpéEeic to the three soul-parts: aioxüvn and mGoa BoUAnotg to the 
AoyictiKÓv, $óBoc and Ópyr to the 9upogióÉG, and Aún and rjóov! 
to the £riguumtikóv (Topics 126a6-14). The nàoa BovAnoic of 213 
shows the species of 6peEic are not common to all soul-parts as in Plato 
but rather are divided up among them, and it is against this latter view 
that Aristotle's criticism at b6-7, which assumes that nāca BouAnolc 
goes into the AOYLOTLKOV is specifically directed. 

It remains to explain the role of the digression at 432a24-b7 in the 
argument of 3.9. This chapter is intended to prepare the thematic ac- 
count of locomotion in 3.10 by showing that none of the commonly rec- 
ognized soul-parts of moral psychology nor any of the óuvápyeigG of the 
scala naturae by itself is responsible for movement in space. The soul of 
living animals is distinguished by two functions, judgment and locomo- 
tion; and since the former is comprised by sensation and intellect, these 
functions together with that of nutrition exhaust all the characteristics 
of living animals (cf. 413a23-5, 427a17-9).55 Now the first question 
concerning locomotion to be settled is whether it is explained by a part 
separable from the soul or by the whole soul,“ and, if the former, 
whether it is one of the commonly recognized ones or another beyond 
them. The purpose of the digression at 432a24-b7 which immediately 
follows is to prove that the familiar soul-parts of moral psychology can- 
not account for various fundamental óuvápteta which characterize man 
as a living being and, consequently, that division of the soul by function 
inevitably produces a great many or even infinite parts (cf. 433b1-5). 
This demonstration of the limited scope of moral psychology, as we have 
seen, is the necessary consequence of Aristotle's attempt to bring study 


*5'That each of Plato's tripartite soul-parts possesses both desiderative and cogni- 
tive elements is argued by Fortenbaugh, Aristotle on Emotion (London 1975) 32-37. The 
question of the soul’s division, as E. Brann remarks, is "the pre-dialectical exercise" in 
the Republic (“The Music of the Republic,” AGON 1 [1967] 45-46), and the numerous 
suggestions that a longer and fuller way would be necessary to give an accurate account 
of the soul (e.g., 435d, 504b, 534a, 612a) shows that the account there offered is provi- 
sional and that a full investigation might reveal more parts. 

*6Cf. supra, n. 1. 

V Cf. supra, n. 23. 
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of the human soul within the framework of his scala naturae. Since 
moral psychology is intended solely to elucidate human conduct, it can- 
not possibly explain the fundamental óuvápg£iG which man shares with 
other living animals. In the remainder of 8.9 Aristotle demonstrates 
that locomotion cannot be explained even by any of the duvauetc of the 
scala naturae: he dismisses the nutritive faculty because locomotion al- 
ways is directed toward an object, so requiring $avraoía or Ópe&iG, and 
because plants lack the instrument for locomotion (432b14-9); the sen- 
sitive faculty because there are many living stationary animals (432b19- 
26; cf. supra, n. 21); the intellect because by itself it moves nothing 
(4-32b26-433a6); and even óp£Et, for in the case of the £ykpatriq it is 
restrained by vouc (433a6-8). Aristotle's demonstration that none of 
the soul-parts of moral psychology nor any of the Suvayetc of the scala 
naturae is responsible for locomotion clears the way for his constructive 
account of locomotion in 3.10, where he argues that Opeti¢ and 
TIPAKTIKN óiávoia together excite movement in space. *? 

Aristotle's criticism of the familiar divisions of moral psychology is 
not intended as a recantation of earlier doctrine or abandonment of the 
approach to the analysis of human conduct familiar from his ethical 
and political writings. His demonstration of the limited scope of moral 
psychology is rather the result of his attempt to bring study of the hu- 
man soul within the framework of his scala naturae, an attempt which 
represents a fundamental departure from the approach of his predeces- 
sors and a new advance in philosophical psychology.” 


P. A. VANDER WAERDT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


** For Aristotle's thinking on locomotion, see D. J. Furley, “Self-Movers,” in Lloyd 
and Owen (supra, n. 8) 166-79 and Skemp (supra, n. 8) 181-89. 

?I am grateful to Harold Cherniss and Friedrich Solmsen for stimulating discus- 
sion and friendly criticism. 


PROBABILITY IN AN EMENDATION IN CICERO’S LETTERS 


Cic. Att. 6. 1,24 (fin.)-25 (inzt.) . . . utique ad me tabellarios mittas. et 
heus tu, tgenuarios a Caesare per Herodem talenta Attica L extorsistts. 
tn quo, ut audio, magnum odium Pompei suscepistis. 


In a classic discussion of "statements" after heus, especially in 
Plautus and Terence and in Cicero, W. S. Watt tried to organize the 
rather aimless earlier treatments of this usage.! He set out a system of 
eight categories for the comic writers (several of which turn out to be 
variants of the interrogative and jussive and mere "calling" contexts in 
which heus is known to be commonly used), and in Cicero he suggested 
that all of his instances can in fact be reduced to interrogative and jus- 
sive, with their variants. 

Out of 15 secure occurrences in Cicero, he assigned 10 to the inter- 
rogative and three to the jussive categories, by including two that had 
been called "statements" in a variant of one of these two categories.* 
However, he has some trouble over fitting in the last of the cases where 
there is no textual difficulty: Att. 15. 11,4 et heus tu, ne forte sis nes- 
cius, Dolabella me sibi legauit. . . . All he can come up with is to sug- 
gest that the ne clause should be taken as analogous to "the imperative 
scito, which is so frequent in the Letters." 

This looks like special pleading. The obvious alternative answer is 
that, although most cases fit into Watt's categories, not all do: although 
most of Cicero's contexts are interrogative or jussive, not all need be. 
Indeed, such a conclusion fits in perfectly with Watt's discussion of the 
word in the comic writers. Here he finds it used 46 times, and his system 
of eight categories explains 43 of these instances (one or two, in what he 
calls the “minatory” or “admonitory” use, perhaps a little forced), leav- 
ing him with three "which do not fit into any of the above groups." Ap- 
plying the same ratio to Cicero, we should expect one (or, if we exclude 
the "minatory-admonitory" category as not fully acceptable, two) in- 


!Glotta 41 (1963) 138-143. He does not distinguish between heus and heus tu, and 
I have not investigated whether such a distinction ought to be made. 

? Att. 19. 42,2 (sed heus tu, diem meum scis esse III Non. Ian. aderis igitur) is 
"postponed jussive" and Q.fr. 2. 16,5 (sed heus tu, celari uideor a te, quomodonam, mi 
frater, de nostris uersibus Caesar?) is "postponed interrogative” — indeed, there is no rea- 
son why these instances should be separated from other jussive or interrogative ones, and 
it is perhaps the chief merit of Watt's article to have recognised this. 
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stances, out of his 15 examples, to remain stubbornly unclassifiable. 
There should be no surprise, and there can be no doubt, that Att. 15. 
11,4 is such an example. 

Nor should this really surprise us on general considerations. The 
interjection keus, the primary function of which is to attract attention,? 
is not a logical term introducing, in all cases, clearly defined grammati- 
cal structures. It can no more be expected to be exhaustively subsum- 
able under clearly defined categories than such English equivalents as, 
for example, "Hey!" Such words naturally gravitate towards affective 
contexts rather than towards "statements" in the strict sense. It could 
probably be shown that "Hey!", like heus (though not necessarily in the 
same proportions), gravitates towards a limited number of definable af- 
fective uses, such as jussive (“Hey! Look out!") or some kinds of interrog- 
ative ("Hey! Can't you look where you're going?"). It does not follow that 
it cannot be used in other affective contexts less clearly signposted for 
the reader (“Hey! I’ve found something.”). The demonstrated possibil- 
ity of accounting for most uses of heus by fitting them into two (or eight) 
analytical categories does not imply that no uses outside those categories 
may be assumed to exist — indeed, this is shown by the admitted remain- 
der of "refractory" uses we have noted.‘ Statistical probability does not 
produce certainty and must be evaluated strictly on its own terms. 

This needs bearing in mind when we consider the corrupt passage 
Att. 6. 1,25. Watt, after his analysis of the uses of heus, discusses it in 
the hght of his findings (pp. 141-142); he states, 


It is almost certain [my italics] that heus tu was followed by a question; 
and it is probable that the correct emendation of genuarzos is, or in- 
cludes, an interrogative expression. 


(He goes on to show that the reading zamne uos, for which some manu- 
script authority has been claimed, should be regarded as an early con- 
jecture.) 

We can obviously have no quarrel with the statement that proba- 
bility here favors a question, hence (since it would be needed to mark 
the sentence as such) an interrogative form in the corrupt letters. In 
fact, the probability can be precisely stated. If we exclude jussive con- 
texts (irrelevant here, as Watt rightly says), we find that 10 out of 11 


3Note Shackleton Bailey's translation at Aét. 13. 42,2: "Now attention please!” 

‘It might be thought that the “minatory” and "admonitory" category:postulated 
for the comic poets itself turns out, on close inspection, to be a label for several related 
affective uses: the vagueness of the term "admonitory" perhaps suggests this. 
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secure Ciceronian contexts are interrogative, yielding a probability of 
about 90%. Whether this should be described as "almost certain" 
hardly matters. We have already seen that the proportion of refractory 
to analyzable uses in the comic writers would lead us to predict either 
one or two refractory instances in Cicero— and that although there are 
more categories in the analysis of those passages than the plain “inter- 
rogative” and "jussive" found in Cicero. A non-interrogative context in 
the passage under discussion is by no means excluded, whether we con- 
sider demonstrated usage or the general way in which such words func- 
tion, as discussed above. 

It follows that it is sound method to look for a suitable interroga- 
tive in the first place. But this is where another kind of probability 
comes in, entirely unquantifiable: palaeographic probability. If it were 
certain that an interrogative is required, there would be no place for it: 
we should have to make do with the old saw that a scribe should be 
deemed capable of anything at all and its corollary (sometimes ad- 
vanced, in extreme situations) that the emender should not be required 
to explain how the corruption that he posits may have arisen. Since, 
however, the interrogative is not certain, we must surely consider pa- 
laeography. If patient search produces no plausible interrogative (and it 
must be admitted that plausibility is more subjective than the statistical 
probability we have looked at), we are entitled to posit a palaeographi- 
cally plausible emendation that does not produce an interrogative, and 
to argue that we must here simply assume another example of a use of 
heus tu which does not fit into the two categories that will contain 13 out 
of 14 others. To put it differently: since Cicero, like the comic writers, 
clearly does use the word heus in ways not susceptible to simple analysis, 
we must here balance the statistical probability that tells against such a 
use in an unknown context against the palaeographic probability pro- 
duced by the existence of an easy emendation of a non-interrogative 
(and non-jussive) nature and the total failure to find any interrogative 
that could have been corrupted to the letters we have. The emendation 
of texts will never be reduced to purely quantifiable methods. 

Watt, following his statistical probability, suggests quem ad mo- 
dum for genuarios — clearly not highly plausible, even (or perhaps espe- 
cially) if we accept his statement that "certainly -arzos is an erroneous 
repetition of the ending of tabellarios.” He claims that his suggestion is 
"much more probable" (presumably, here arguing in terms of unquan- 
tifiable palaeographic probability) than the old zamne uos; but we must 
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surely agree with Shackleton Bailey? who fails to “see any manifest su- 
periority” (in either?). He thinks wos (peeled out of rzos) “almost cer- 
tain” and refuses to guess about what may have preceded it, but accepts 
Watt's statement that an interrogative is required.? 

We may surely proceed on the hypothesis that, where two great 
textual critics have not succeeded, success along the lines they followed 
is unlikely. We might even venture the suggestion that it is “almost cer- 
tain” that a palaeographically acceptable interrogative will not be 
found. And this justifies the suggestion of a palaeographically easy 
emendation that will not produce an interrogative context. There is one 
so easy and obvious that it may well have occurred to someone before; 
but I have not found it in any edition I have consulted. I would read 
Yevvaiws, which, in Latin transcription, and perhaps (as Watt sug- 
gests) influenced by the preceding ending of tabellarzos, would readily 
become genuarios.’ Cicero is at all times free enough with colloquial 
Greek; it is nowhere more suitable, and more to be expected, than in a 
context dealing with Athenian matters in a light-hearted way. What he 
is saying, in fact, may be rendered: 


"Listen! What a fine thing you've done [i.e., you Athenians] in squeezing 
50 Attic talents out of Caesar through Herodes.? But I’m told that by 
doing this you have incurred the Great Hatred of Pompey."? 


In view of this last statement, we might even describe this, borrowing 
one of the categories that Watt formulated for the comic poets and 
adapting it in the manner he rightly uses elsewhere, as "postponed 
minatory-admonitory” heus. 


E. BADIAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


5 Cicero's Letters to Atticus 3 p. 254. 

*He thus prints tgenuat vos. In the commentary (but not in the apparatus) he 
advances a conjecture which he rightly says is "no further afield than either" Watt's or 
tamne uos. It is, however, no nearer. 

"If uos is felt to be required, it could readily find a place where its disappearance 
could be posited without any problems: yevvatwc¢ (uos). But I do not want to suggest 
that the text is incomplete without it, though it may be slightly better with it. 

*The recognition of the fact that the group denoted by the second person plural is 
that of the Athenians is due to Shackleton Bailey. 

‘I take the slightly unusual phrase magnum odium to contain one of Cicero's far- 
fetched puns. 


HORACES MAEONIAN SONG 


Scriberis Vario fortis et hosttum/ victor Maeonii carminis alite 
(Carm. 1.6.1-2). To call Varius "bird of Homeric song" in a poem 
whose point is that he, unlike Horace, can handle great epic themes, is 
eminently sensible. Still, there is another point here as well. Horace re- 
fers to Homeric song with the phrase Maeonzum carmen. But the adjec- 
tive Maeonzus with reference to Homer does not occur before this pas- 
sage in extant Greek or Latin literature, and even the patronymic 
Maeonzdes (—XHomer) does not occur in Latin earlier than this poem 
and probably only once or twice in Greek (AP 7.2.2; 7.213.8). Horace 
then must have had some special reason for the original use. It is a mat- 
ter of literary tradition, with four elements: (1) Homer the epic poet; (2) 
Homer from Maeonia; (3) The poet as singing bird, in particular a 
swan. Horace weaves these together with a fourth element, the tradition 
that singing swans came from — or at least were frequent at — Maeonia.! 
In particular we should remember Callimachus Hymn 4.249-50, a text 
undoubtedly familiar to Horace: Kükvot 5& BeoŬ pEATIOVTES åoðoí/ 
Mnoviov NaktwaAdov. .. AutóvteG.? Thus, in his phrase Maeonz car- 
minis ales Horace unites the themes of Homeric poetry and Maeonian 
swan-song. 


HOWARD JACOBSON 
University or ÍLLINOIS, URBANA 


‘See Ovid Met. 2.252-3; D. P. 830-35; A.R. 4.1800f. (Pactolus is in Maeonia: see 
the passage of D.P. cited in this note and that of Callimachus in the text). 

*Whether 249 needs emendation or not, the theme of singing is probably present 
in these verses— and even if not, it occurs in the immediately following lines. 
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inuitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi. 


Aeneas' words to Dido continue to puzzle Vergil's readers.! The 
jarring echo of Catullus Coma Berenices at this tense, final encounter 
between the two lovers becomes less perplexing when viewed as Vergil's 
way of preparing his readers for the surprising information that Dido 
has been reunited in the underworld with her husband (A. 6.472-4). 

In Callimachus' original, and in Catullus' translation,” Berenice's 
lock was promised to ensure the safe return of her husband. When 
Aeneas echoes the lock's cry, Dido's husband is standing nearby, in the 
shaded grove. The echo thus prepares us for the news that Sychaeus, 
like Ptolemy, has been restored to his devoted wife. Vergil has antici- 
pated the echo at the close of Aeneid 4, where Dido, like Berenice, also 
loses a lock of hair:? 


Nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
abstulerat Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco. 
ergo Iris croceis per caelum roscida pennis 
mille trahens varios adverso sole colores 
devolat et supra caput astitit. ‘hunc ego Diti 
sacrum iussa fero teque isto corpore solvo.' 
sic ait et dextra crinem secat: omnis et una 
dilapsus calor atque in ventos vita recessit. 
A. 4.698-705 


! Cf. the wide range of explanations in A.H.F. Thornton, "A Catullan Quotation 
in Virgil’s Aeneid Book V1,” AUMLA 17 (1962) 77-79; R. D. Williams, Virgil, Aeneid 
I- VI (London 1972) 488; R. G. Austin, P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Sextus (Ox- 
ford 1977) 164; M. Skinner, “The Last Encounter of Dido and Aeneas: Aen. 6.450- 
476," Vergilius 29 (1983) 18; J. Tatum, “Allusion and Interpretation in Aene:d 6.440- 
76," AJP 105 (1984) 443; S. Skulsky, " 'Invitus, Regina. . .': Aeneas and the Love of 
Rome," AJP 106 (1985) 454. 

* Callimachus, ed. R. Pfeiffer, Oxford 1949; Catullus, ed. R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford 
1958). Regarding Callimachean influence in Vergil, cf. W. Clausen, "Callimachus and 
Latin Poetry," GRBS 5 (1964) 181-96, especially 192ff., and R. F. Thomas, "Calli- 
machus, The Victoria Berenices, and Roman Poetry," CQ 33 (1983) 92-101. 

5Note the recurrence of Catullus’ vertice in A. 4.698. On the scene in Book 4, cf. 
W. Clausen, "Catullus and Callimachus," HSCP 74 (1970), 90-92. On the scene in Book 
6, cf. Skulsky, 451. 
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Vergil depicts Iris’ descent to earth to claim the lock, which will be 
conveyed down to the underworld ( Ditz, 702), whereas Callimachus and 
Catullus describe the Coma's ascent to the heavens, carried by Zephy- 
rus, "Arsinoe's steed.” In the earlier poems, the reference to Arsinoe, 
Berenice's deified predecessor, reinforces the deification theme. Calli- 
machus additionally employs the colorful epithet for Arsinoe, “violet- 
girdled” (io@@vou, 54), and says that the Coma was carried through 
“humid” air (di épa 5’ Uypov, 55), suggesting a rainbow like the one 
that follows Iris as she descends from the heavens. 

Another parallel between the hair-clipping scenes of Dido and 
Berenice is the sorrow of the sisters of Dido and the Coma. Anna, like 
the Coma's abzunctae . . . sorores (66.51), is also distraught at being 
separated from her sister (sc te ut posita . . . abessem?, A. 4.681). 
Anna, moreover, calls for water to wash the wounds (683-4). In the re- 
stored Callimachean text, the bathing of the Coma (AUOHEVOV pe, 63) 
indicates the path of the new constellation (63-4). 

In Catullus’ poem, we are told that the lock was promised as an 
offering to the gods, in thanks for Ptolemy's safe return (66.33-35). Di- 
do's lock is severed as an offering to the ruler of the underworld so that 
she may die. At the close of Book 4, this appears to be the sole purpose 
of that offering. When she is seen again in Aeneid 6, however, we find 
she has been reunited with her husband. The Catullan echo of course 
has significance for Vergil's readers of which Aeneas would be unaware. 
Vergil has prepared us for the reunification in his earlier accounts of 
Dido. Her devotion to Sychaeus is the basis for the enormous guilt* she 
felt over her attraction to Aeneas. Throughout the affair, she is haunted 
by the belief that she wronged her dead husband by falling in love with 
her Trojan guest. When she admits to Anna the passion stirring within 
her (4. 4.20ff.), she qualifies her admission with words that anticipate 
her eventual reunification with her dead husband: 


'sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat 
vel pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
pallentis umbras Erebo noctemque profundam, 
ante, pudor, quam te violo aut tua iura resolvo. 
ille meos, primus qui me sibi iunxit, amores 
abstulit; ille habeat secum servetque sepulcro.’ 
A. 4.24-29 


*Cf. N. Rudd, “Dido's Culpa,” in Lines of Enquiry: Studies in Latin Poetry (Cam- 
bridge 1976) 32-58; A. Haury, "La faute de Didon,” REA 83 (1981) 227-54; and M.C.J. 
Putnam, "Catullus 66.75-88," CP 55 (1960) 223-228. 
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A brief examination of the other figures in the lugentes campi 
shows that reunification of devoted spouses after death is not an ordi- 
nary development." Not even Evadne, who immolated herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre, or Laodamia, whose devotion to Protesilaus 1s 
so prominent in Catullus 68, enjoy the privilege of their husband’s com- 
panionship. Sychaeus, moreover, who was murdered by Dido's brother, 
hardly belongs in a section of the underworld reserved for those whom 
durus amor . . . peredit (A. 6.442).° The only reason he is here, appar- 
ently, is to serve as Dido’s consort, as Aeneas did in Book 4 until Mer- 
cury reprimanded him for being uxorious (4. 4.266). 

Indeed, Sychaeus is more appropriately viewed as completing the 
catalog in the /ugentes campi, each of its members representing some 
aspect of Dido's past: the furor of Dido's passion is suggested by Phae- 
dra and Pasiphae.’ Procris’ jealous suspicions of her husband's innocent 
pursuit of the hunt might be compared with Dido's inability to under- 
stand Aeneas’ pursuit of his fated mission. Eriphyle points to the fatal 
wound inflicted by her son; Dido was wounded by another son (Cupid in 
the guise of Ascanius) as well as by her own hand.? Evadne killed herself 
on her husband's funeral pyre, suggesting Dido's suicide on a pyre 
heaped with Aeneas' clothes. Laodamia's insatiable sorrow at the death 
of Protesilaus parallels Dido's inability to accept Aeneas’ departure and 
her subsequent suicide. Finally, as West has shown, Caeneus' two sex 
changes suggest the shifting role of Dido from devoted wife to the “mas- 
culine" role of ruler, and back again to the passionate "feminine" role in 
her relationship with Aeneas. 

In some of these parallels it is not always possible to distinguish 
whether Dido's passion for Aeneas or her devotion to her dead husband 
is more apt: Evadne and Laodamia, for example, also suggest Dido's 
devotion to the dead Sychaeus. Vergil seems to intend this blurring of 


"Regarding the women in the lugentes campi, cf. J. Perret, "Les compagnes de 
Didon au Enfers (Aen. VI, 445-449)," REL 42 (1964) 247-261; Austin, 160-161; E. 
Kraggerud, “Caeneus und der Heroinenkatalog, Aeneis VI 445-9," SO 40 (1965) 66-71; 
G. Starry West, "Caeneus and Dido," TAPA 110 (1980) 315-324; Tatum, 436-8. 

*Cf. A. R. Dyck, "Sychaeus," Phoenix 37 (1983) 239-44; C. Fuqua, "Hector, Sy- 
chaeus, and Deiphobus: Three Mutilated Figures in Aeneid 1-6," CP 77 (1982) 235-40. 

"Regarding Pasiphae, compare Ecl. 6.45-51 with descriptions of Dido's furor, 
and especially Ecl. 6.45-46: et fortunatam, si numquam armenta fuissent, / Pasiphaen 
with Dido's lament: felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum/ numquam Dardaniae teti- 
gissent nostra carinae (A. 4.657-8). 

*It should be noted that Berenice, like Eriphyle, was also killed by her son. 
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parallels as preparatory to naming Sychaeus. At our last glimpse of 
Dido it is still unclear which of these two men has her final devotion. 

In Catullus 66 the severing of the lock confirms the safe return of 
Ptolemy to Berenice. Her lock was placed in the care of Venus, and then 
translated to the heavens, anticipating the Egyptian queen’s eventual 
apotheosis. The offering of Dido’s lock is more complex. It was severed 
following the departure of Aeneas— whom she pretended was her hus- 
band — and was followed by the death of Dido and her reunification in 
the underworld with her (legitimate) dead husband. At a saner time, 
Dido had apparently hoped that she would one day be deified. In Book 
4, when she learns of Aeneas’ impending departure, she laments having 
lost this hope: te propter eundem/ extinctus pudor et, qua sola sidera 
adibam,/fama prior (A. 4.321-323). Here she says the basis for such 
deification would have been her pudor. Earlier accounts of Dido and 
her city suggest that another basis for such recognition would have been 
her success as queen and founder of her city. The Ptolemaic queens 
Berenice and Arsinoe were similarly associated with their cities, but, 
unlike Dido, their role as spouse did not contradict their role as queen. 
Dido, through no fault of her own, founded her city as a widow — in- 
deed, because of hex widowhood. She then had the misfortune (com- 
pare Cleopatra, another Ptolemaic queen and descendant of Berenice) 
to fall in love with a man who was destined to be her undoing.’ 

At the beginning of Book 5, when we do not yet know Dido's final 
disposition, Aeneas looks back at Carthage and sees the smoke rising 
from Dido's pyre: Aeneas . . . /moenia respiciens, quae iam infelicis 
Elissae /conlucent flammis. quae tantum accenderit ignem/causa 
latet . . . (A. 5.3-5). There is a similar incident in a fragment of Calli- 
machus Ektheosis Arsinoes (frag. 228 P.), a lament on the death of 
Queen Arsinoe, the sister and wife of Ptolemy II Philadelphos. Like her 
successor Berenice, Arsinoe was deified posthumously.! The extant 
fragment of this poem mentions the "loud lamentations" as Arsinoe is 
carried “past the moon.” The fires kindled at her death (rtüp' ai8&iv, 
13), and the smoke, “an indicator of the funeral pyre” (Gaudvtplav 
rtupac, 40), roll along over the surface of the Aegean (40-41). Arsinoe's 
sister, Philotera (who is already dead and deified), has just returned to 
Lemnos from Sicily, and sees the smoke coming from Africa. "Which 


Cf. Skulsky, p. 452. 

"The Diegeseis indicate that Arsinoe was carried off by the Dioscuri, and her altar 
and shrine erected in the Emporion. Cf. Pfeiffer ad frag. 228; P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria, (Oxford 1972) vol. 1. 
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city has perished,” she cries, “which city all on fire sends forth this 
light?” '! On investigation, she learns of her sister's death. 

Similarly, Aeneas and his men look back toward Africa, see the 
flames from Dido’s funeral pyre, and feel a similar sense of foreboding: 
quae tantum accenderit ignem/ causa latet; duri magno sed amore do- 
lores/ polluto, notumque furens quid femina possit, / triste per augu- 
rium Teucrorum pectora ducunt (A. 5.4-7). Vergil's use of augurium? 
recalls Dido's cry for vengeance; it also anticipates the storm which fol- 
lows this passage. Callimachus’ more neutral term, oauóvtpiav (40), 
lacks the portentous connotation of Vergil's term. The tendency to asso- 
ciate the destruction of the queen with the destruction of her city is 
found in Callimachus! Apotheosis Arsinoes as well as in Aeneid 4. 
When Philotera sees the smoke of Arsinoe's funeral pyre, she assumes it 
is a sign of harm to Alexandria. The moment Dido falls on her sword, a 
cry goes up ad alta atria, asif the city itself were mortally wounded, non 
aliter quam si imm..sis ruat hostibus omnis/ Karthago aut antiqua Ty-. 
ros (A. 4.669-70). Then Anna, rushing in to her dying sister, exclaims: 
exstinxti te meque, soror, populumque patresque/Sidonios urbemque 
tuam (A. 4.682-3). 

Callimachus' fragment 228 is concerned with the death and deifi- 
cation of a great queen. The congruence of situation and detail in 
Aeneid 5.3-7 again suggest that Vergil intended an association between 
Dido and the Ptolemaic queens, showing contrasts as well as compari- 
sons. Arsinoe was deified. Dido lamented losing her one hope of deifica- 
tion. The echo of the Coma Berenices thus suggests what Aeneas has 
tried earlier to convey to the tragic queen: their great love never was a 
simple relationship between two unattached adults. Dido, like Aeneas, 
had other momentous responsibilities. As founder and queen of Car- 
thage, she should not have given her life over so entirely to this one great 
passion. The fact that she did so has cost her dearly. On the other hand, 
we all know that the fault was not entirely hers — hers was indeed a casus 
iniquus. The one kindness granted her has been reunification with Sy- 
chaeus, a relationship which to some extent suggests the restoration of 
Dido's situation prior to the arrival of Aeneas, when she was faithfully 
attending his memory while building her great city. Her belated reunifi- 
cation with Sychaeus — now a dubious source of joy, in view of what has 


1148-49; trans. A. Trypanis, Callimachus: Aetia, lambi, Hecale and other Frag- 
ments (Cambridge and London 1978). 

"Cf. R. D. Williams, P. Vergil Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quintus (Oxford 1960) 
37. g 
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passed since his death —is a privilege not even granted to the devoted 
Laodamia. 

The Catullan echo thus implies a number of comparisons and con- 
trasts. The analogies to the Ptolemaic queens are particularly notewor- 
thy as a standard against which to assess Dido and her fate: Like Arsi- 
noe, Dido and her city are one. Like Cleopatra, the descendant of 
Berenice, Dido is destroyed because of her Roman lover. Like Berenice, 
finally, Dido has at last been reunited with her husband.!? 


PATRICIA A. JOHNSTON 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


*This paper was accepted for presentation at the annual meeting of the American 
Philological Association in Washington, D.C., December 1985. 


“TUQUE OPTIME VATES”: MUSAEUS IN BOOK SIX OF 
THE AENEID 


After Aeneas and the Sibyl have reached the Elysian Fields (4. 
6.637ff.), they see, besides Orpheus and other blessed spirits, a group 
banqueting and wearing the nzvea vitta (665) of priests and poets. The 
Sibyl asks Musaeus, a member of this group, where they can find An- 
chises: 


quos circumfusos sic est adfata Sibylla, 
Musaeum ante omnis (medium nam plurima turba 
hunc habet atque umeris exstantem suspicit altis): 
dicite, felices animae tuque optime vates, 
quae regio Anchisen, quis habet locus? illius ergo 
venimus et magnos Erebi tranavimus amnis.' 
666-71 


Musaeus answers and leads the way (672-78). 

In his commentary on Aeneid 6, R. G. Austin observes that "it is a 
little odd that the plurima turba surrounds him and not Orpheus him- 
self."! While Austin attempts to adduce reasons for Virgil's choice of 
Musaeus as the one to lead Aeneas and the Sibyl to Anchises and rightly 
emphasizes Musaeus' close association with Orpheus,? I believe that 
there exists yet another and indeed more convincing reason for Virgil's 
choice, one which lies in the speaking name of Musaeus itself.? Given 
the context in which Musaeus appears in the Aeneid, Virgil's preference 


IR. G. Austin, P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Sextus (Oxford 1977) 210. Iam 
indebted to A. G. McKay for reading an earlier version of this paper. 

?*Ibid.: "Virgil's particularizing technique . . . his [Musaeus'] traditional impor- 
tance." See, however, n. 18 below. Rather less convincing (and far too brief) is the expla- 
nation given by M. A. Lepain, "Orpheus and Musaeus in Aeneid 6: Reflections on 
Vergil's Art of Writing," Class. Assoc. of New Engl. Bull. 78 (1983) 25-26. 

?On Musaeus see, e.g., H. Steuding, "Musaios," in 4usführliches Lexikon der 
griechischen und rómischen Mythologie, ed. W. H. Roscher, vol. 2 (Leipzig 1897) cols. 
3325-27 (with his references to ancient sources); Orphzcorum Fragmenta, ed. O. Kern 
(Berlin 1922) 50-51; A. Rzach, “Musaios,” PW 16.1 (1933) cols. 757-67; O. Kern, "Das 
Prooimion des orphischen Hymnenbuches," Hermes 75 (1940) 20-26; I. M. Linforth, 
The Arts of Orpheus (1941; rpt. New York 1973); H. Diels, Dze Fragmente der Vorso- 
kratiker®, ed. W. Kranz, vol. 1 (Berlin 1951) 20-27; H. Lloyd-Jones, “Heracles at Eleusis: 
P. Oxy. 2622 and P.S.I. 1391," Maza 19 (1967) 223-24; N. J. Richardson, The Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1974) 78-79. 
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for him over Orpheus as the archetypal singer, prophet, and poet, 
around whom the underworld shades are crowding, is eminently sensi- 
ble. This thesis is to be discussed briefly in the present paper. 
Musaeus' name, the Latinized form of the Greek adjective describ- 
ing the Muses, means “man of the Muses” or "singer" and points to the 
fact that Musaeus is the personification of the Muses’ powers.* As Steu- 
ding rightly observes, both his name and his lineage are based on this 
obvious allegory.? In keeping with this, mythological traditions name, 
among others, Eumolpus as father of Musaeus. Eumolpus bears an 
equally significant speaking name: he is “der Sanger . . . überhaupt."? 
Evidently, the mythic and poetic importance of both Eumolpus and 
Musaeus lies to no small degree in their names. It is by no means surpris- 
ing, then, that Musaeus has been regarded as the inventor of the dac- 
tylic hexameter and as ancestor of Homer.’ Appropriately, Musaeus’ 
close ties to the Muses are illustrated by vase paintings depicting him in 
their company.? When he describes Musaeus' "physical" appearance as 
towering above the shades surrounding him (umeris exstantem . . . al- 
tzs),? Virgil simultaneously ascribes heroic status to him; accordingly, he 
calls him heros at line 672.!? Musaeus is thus elevated to the level of an 
ideal prophet and singer, named after the patron goddesses of his axt.?! 


*Thus J. Toepffer, Attzsche Genealogie (Berlin 1889) 38, quoted by Steuding 
3325. 

*Steuding, ibid. 

$Steuding, ibid., with references. Eumolpus' name is etymologically related to 
that of the Muse Melpomene. (On Melpomene, cf. n. 24 below.) It is not surprising that, 
later on, in the satiric context of Petronius' novel, Eumolpus is the name of an archetyp- 
ally bad poet (cf., e.g., Sat. 90.1). In Greek mythology, Eumolpus furthermore occurs as 
a son of Musaeus (see the references in Steuding 3326). Among Musaeus' mythical fa- 
thers are also Antiphemus/Antiophemus— another speaking name with poetic over- 
tones — and Orpheus (references in Steuding 3325-26). 

"References in Steuding 3326. 

8Steuding 3327; Linforth (n. 3 above) 125-27. 

?Austin on 668: "literally and figuratively"; Austin on 669 calls Musaeus "sub- 
lime." 

 Musaeus' tall stature is derived from Homer's description of Ajax, son of Tela- 
mon, at Il. 3.226-27; on this see E. Norden, P. Vergilius Maro: Aeneis Buch VI", (Stutt- 
gart 1957) 667f. At A. 9.774-77, Virgil describes the death of the poet-hero Cretheus in 
a tone of high epic pathos. He is mentioned as the last and greatest of the heroes killed by 
Turnus in the catalogue beginning at line 762 and, significantly, is the bearer of a special 
name: it recalls Cretheis (or Critheis), Homer's mother. Cf. P. R. Hardie, Virgil 
Aeneid: Cosmos and Imperium (Oxford 1986) 59 and n. 65. 

"For vates in the sense of ‘master of his art’ see E. Bickel, "Vates bei Varro und 
Vergil," Rheznisches Museum 94 (1951) 274, and the references cited there. 
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If we consider the Virgilian reinterpretation of the old term vates 
(‘prophet’, often with derogatory connotation) as ‘divinely inspired 
poet’,'* we may begin to understand the deeper significance of the Mu- 
saeus episode in Aeneid 6. Far from representing a minor incident 
among Aeneas’ encounters in the underworld, its very position in the 
book points to its pivotal importance. Virgil’s stylization of Musaeus, an 
otherwise shadowy mythological figure,’ to the optimus vates derives 
from the highly charged context of both manticism and poetry in Book 
6 of the Aeneid. A brief look at the context leading up to the Musaeus 
episode will corroborate this. 

Throughout Book 6, the Sibyl is called sacerdos and vates." 
Shortly before the Musaeus episode begins, the term vates at line 662 
(quique pii vates et Phoebo digna locuti) may refer to both prophets and 
poets.!? The concepts of prophecy and poetry have been merged in the 
word vates since the beginning of the book. Apollo, the god of prophecy 
as well as the patron of music and poetry and the leader of the Muses 
(Mousagetes), 1s called, in a remarkable collocation of words, Delius 
vates at line 12.!9 The Sibyl, Phoebi Triviaeque sacerdos (35; cf. 628), is 
possessed by the god (46-51, 77-80, 100-02; cf. 262); the harrowing 
and even Dionysian quality of her theca mania (rabze, 49; bacchatur, 
78; furor, 102; os rabidum, 80; rabida ora, 102), which reminds the 
reader of the Pythia's possession by Apollo, is underscored by the fact 
that Virgil in this context calls her sanctissima vates three times (65, 78, 


?On vates see M. Runes, "Geschichte des Wortes vates," in Festschrift Paul 
Kretschmer: Beiträge zur griechischen und lateinischen Sprachforschung (Vienna, Leip- 
zig, New York 1926) 202-16, and H. Dahlmann, "Vates," Philologus 97 (1948) 337-53, 
especially 352 on Virgil's elevation of the word's original meaning. See also R.G. M. Nis- 
bet and M. I. Hubbard, 4 Commentary on Horace: Odes Book 1 (Oxford 1970) on 
Carm. 1.1.35 and 1.31.2 (with additional references). 

I*T'oepffer (n. 4 above), ibid.: "eine blasse mythische Gestalt, ohne persönliche 
Sagenschicksale" (quoted by Steuding 3325); E. Maas, Orpheus (Munich 1895) 138: 
"Musaios ist sozusagen dessen [— Orpheus'] abgeblasste Kopie" (quoted by Rzach [n. 3 
above], col. 758 and Lloyd-Jones [n. 3 above] 223 n. 33); Linforth (n. 3 above) 128: "The 
personality of Musaeus . . . is completely shadowy, and he may have been created only 
to serve as the amanuensis of Orpheus"; W.K.C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion, 
rev. ed. (1952; rpt. New York 1966) 191, n. 2: "He seems to have been little more than an 
indistinct double of Orpheus." 

The Sibyl is called vates as early as A. 3.443 and 456. On Virgil’s use of the term 
in the early books of the Aeneid see J. K. Newman, The Concept of Vates in Augustan 
Poetry (Collection Latomus 89; Brussels 1967) 30. 

'’Thus Austin ad loc. 

'6On this see Newman (n. 14 above) 33. 
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82), while also prominently using poetic terminology when referring to 
her (carmina, 74; canas, 76; canit, 99). In his response to her at lines 
103-23, Aeneas mentions Orpheus and Eurydice (119-20; as we have 
already seen, the former reappears shortly before the Musaeus episode 
where he is referred to as sacerdos [645]).!’ The Sibyl continues to be 
called both vates and sacerdos.!? In the section of Book 6 which de- 
scribes the Elysian Fields, the poetic content cannot be overlooked: 
some of the shades sing and dance (644), Orpheus sings and plays the 
lyre (645-47), while other shades enjoy a symposium in a grove which is, 
significantly, odoratum lauris (658). The Apolline overtone in laurus 
derives from the description of the shades as choros paeana canentis in 
the preceding line, the paean, according to Servius, being proprie 
Apollinis laudes.? Other groups of blessed shades include sacerdotes 
cast? (661) and, as mentioned before, pz vates et Phoebo digna locut? 
(662). The use of the word vates here nicely illustrates Virgil's fusion of 
the old concept of vates as 'seer, prophet, priest' with his own new crea- 
tion (vates as inspired poet) in that Phoebo digna are utterances of ei- 
ther kind of person. (The et in this line is epexegetic.) Quite appropri- 
ately, the culmination point of this verbal and contextual climax is then 
reached in the Sibyl's own apostrophe to Musaeus as optime vates (669). 
Following this height of poetic and vatic terminology and content, An- 
chises becomes Aeneas’ guide through the Elysian Fields (at pater An- 
chises. . . , 679). The episode in which Anchises reveals to Aeneas the 
future greatness of Rome (756-853) represents the extended climax of 
Book 6. Anchises now becomes a prophet, a vates, in his own right (cf. 
his words at line 759: te tua fata docebo), his function as underworld 
guide being modelled on the prophet Teiresias in the Odyssey. It is, 
then, only fitting that Anchises should be introduced immediately after 
the optzmus vates, Musaeus.”° 

The moment when Anchises takes over from the Sibyl as Aeneas' 
guide is a turning point in Book 6 of the Aenezd. The introduction of 


"Orpheus and Eurydice (and Aristaeus) are the subjects of the mythic epyllion 
which closes Book 4 of Virgil's Georgics; on the thematic connection of G. 4.219-27 to 
Aeneid 6 see L. P. Wilkinson, The Georgics of Virgil (Cambridge 1969) 119-20. 

3 Vates: 125, 161, 189, 211, 259, 372, 398, 415, 419, 562; sacerdos: 244, 321, 544, 
628. 

‘Quoted by Austin ad loc. On the Apolline overtones in vates and in Book 6 of the 
Aeneid see Newman 33-34. 

? Austin 202-03 rightly draws attention to the link between Orpheus and Musaeus 
on the one hand and Anchises on the other hand in terms of Virgil's exposition of reincar- 
nation at lines 724-51. 
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Musaeus at this particular place in the book then takes on added signifi- 
cance: Musaeus serves as the link between Aeneas’ two prophetic guides. 
Both through his speaking name and through his epithet, optimus, the 
poet and seer who provides this link represents the highest level of vatic 
achievement. This in turn illuminates Virgil’s own conception of the 
poet of elevated literature: Musaeus is the personification of an ideal to 
which Virgil himself aspires. The superlative optimus is more than a 
polite apostrophe; rather, it implies that Musaeus is a model vates. The 
presence in the Elysian Fields of a poet who rises, both literally and figu- 
ratively, above all the other spirits of the Blessed indicates the ultimate 
reward of the poet as understood by Virgil: the immortality already 
granted to poets, particularly to epic poets, by Plato in his Sympo- 
stum.*' It cannot be merely by accident that Virgil should mention a 
symposium just prior to the Musaeus episode. It is, then, by no means 
an undue inference to say that Virgil himself lays claim to the title of 
optimus vates, that is, to being considered a poet, to paraphrase line 
662, who is both pius and Phoebo digna locutus.** This becomes partic- 
ularly evident when we consider Virgil’s self-avowed closeness to his 
Muse (Musa, mihi causas memora, A. 1.8; tu vatem, tu, diva, mone, 
7.41). Proof for the fact that, to his own day and age, Virgil has in- 
deed become the ideal vates is found, for instance, in Horace's Carm. 
1.24, which is addressed to Virgil and in which the latter is compared to 
Orpheus; ** proof for the fact that, during the Middle Ages, Virgil is still 


2 Symp. 209d. It is worth mentioning in this context that, in the Apology, Socra- 
tes lists Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer, and Hesiod as ideal poets with whom to converse he 
would gladly give up his earthly existence (Pl. Ap. 41a; at Tuse. 1.98, Cicero gives a 
literal translation of this passage). At Pl. R. 363a-d, this series of names reappears, but 
Musaeus' and Eumolpus' eschatology is blamed for its symposiastic qualities (Lloyd-Jones 
[n. 3 above] 224; cf. Guthrie [n. 13 above] 158-60). See also Ar. Ra. 1032-36. 

?R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik^, (Stuttgart 1957) 473, defines the function 
of the vates as that of "Lehrer und Erzieher seines Volkes;" cf. Hor., Ep. 2.1.126-38. Cf. 
also Newman 38. 

5Newman 35: “he [Virgil] claims himself to be a vates." It is appropriate to re- 
member in this context that Virgil calls Cretheus amicum . . . Musis and Musarum 
comitem at A. 9.774 and 775, both expressions emphasizing the Trojan poet's affinity to 
the source of his inspiration. The elevated and moving tone employed to describe 
Cretheus' death indicates a strong sense of fellow-feeling on Virgil's part and thus also 
points to Virgil's own close ties to his Muse. l 

^Tt is worth noting in this context that Horace begins the poem with an invocation 
of the Muse Melpomene. Virgil's affinity to the Muses, mentioned earlier, is also nicely 
illustrated in the well-known mosaic from Hadrumetum (modern Sousse) in Tunisia, 
which shows him seated between Clio and Melpomene. On this see K. M.D. Dunbabin, 
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the ideal vates can be found in the Divina Commedia: none other than 
Virgil, the altissimo poeta crowned with Apollo's laurel, guides Dante 
through Inferno and Purgatory. It is worth remembering that Dante on 


more than one occasion imitated the Musaeus episode in the Comme- 
dia.” 


Martin M. WINKLER 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Mosaics of Roman North Africa (Oxford 1978) 131; she rightly notes (134) the poet's 
superiority over the Muses in this mosaic. For its date see her Appendix IV. On Ovid’s 
characterization of Virgil as the Roman poet par excellence (Am. 1.15.25-26) see H. P. 
Syndikus, Die Lyrik des Horaz, vol. 2 (Darmstadt 1973) 277, n. 38 (in connection with 
Hor. Carm. 3.30.8-12 and 2.20.17-20). See also Propert. 2.34.61-84, especially 65 and 
79-80. For post-Augustan testimony of Virgil's preeminence cf. Sen. Brev. Vit. 9.2, and 
Col. Re Rust. 10. praef. 3. 
?50n this see Norden (n. 10 above) 300. 


LAUDES HERCULEAE: SUPPRESSED SAVAGERY IN THE 
HYMN TO HERCULES, VERG. 4. 8.285-305 


But since we have mentioned the pillars of Heracles, we deem it 
appropriate to set forth the facts concerning them. When Heracles ar- 
rived at the farthest points of the continents of Libya and Europe which 
lie upon the ocean, he decided to set up these pillars to commemorate his 
campaign. And since he wished to leave upon the ocean a monument 
which would be had in everlasting remembrance, he built out both the 
promontories, they say, to a great distance; consequently, whereas before 
that time a great space had stood between them, he now narrowed the 
passage, in order that by making it shallow and narrow he might prevent 
the great sea-monsters from passing out of the ocean into the inner 
sea. . . . Some authorities, however, say just the opposite, namely, that 
the two continents were originally joined and that he cut a passage be- 
tween them, and that by opening the passage he brought it about that the 
ocean was mingled with our sea. On this question, however, it will be 
possible for every man to think as he may please. 

Diodorus Siculus, 4.18.4-5 
(tr. Oldfather) 


Several decades of scholarship have traced the importance of Her- 
cules in the Aenezd. Despite some differences between them, the nu- 
merous connections between Hercules and Aeneas urge a reading of 
Hercules as a prototype of Rome's founder: both are hated by Juno, and 
both endure many labors, including descent to the Underworld. A host 
of passages link the heroes.! Hercules also foreshadows Augustus, espe- 
cially since Hercules had been deified for his virtue, and Augustus was 
expected to reap the same reward. In his prophecy of Roman glory An- 
chises explicitly compares the two conquerors (6.791-803).” Besides 


!See V. Buchheit, Vergil über die Sendung Roms (Heidelberg 1963) 116-133; G. 
K. Galinsky, The Herakles Theme (Oxford 1972) 132-138, 141-146; J. W. Zarker, "The 
Hercules Theme in the Aenetd,” Vergilius 18 (1972) 34-48; and B. Otis, Virgil: A Study 
in Civilized Poetry (Oxford 1964) 220, n. 1, 286, n. 2, 302, 317, 324, 331, 335, 388. Otis 
perceives a moral development from the heroism of Hercules to that of Aeneas and Au- 
gustus. K. Gilmartin, "Hercules in the Aeneid,” Vergilius 14 (1968) 41-47 likewise em- 
phasizes differences between Hercules and Aeneas that suggest the Trojan's moral super- 
lority. 

On links between Hercules and Augustus see H. Schnepf, "Das Herculesaben- 
teuer in Virgils Aenezs (VIII 184£.)," Gymnasium 66 (1959) 250-268; H. Bellen, “AD- 
VENTUS DEI: Der Gegenwartsbezug in Vergils Darstellung der Geschichte von Cacus 
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these associations, one might add that while Vergil devotes much of the 
Aeneid to the glorification of Aeneas and Rome, Hercules too is glori- 
fied in a poem within the Aeneid, the celebration of his laudes et facta 
sung by the Salian priests at Pallanteum (8.285-305).° As a node of as- 
sociations this hymn can potentially affect our reading of the larger 
Aeneid. Carefully studied, it raises grave doubts about the morality of 
Hercules and the value of his glory, doubts that may extend to Aeneas, 
Augustus, and Rome.* The hymn also demonstrates a crucial charac- 
teristic of Vergilian texts: they are sometimes radically disunified, open 
to incompatible interpretations, outside the control of their fictional 
speakers within the work, and in a sense outside even Vergil's control. 
The significance of this characteristic becomes clear when we recall how 
emphatically the Aenezd depicts the history of Rome as the fulfilment of 
texts, particularly the scroll of fate, Anchises’ pageant of heroes, and 
Aeneas' shield. 

Discussion of the hymn can best begin with the figure of Hercules 
itself. Vergil did not invent this figure; he found it. This fact deserves 
more emphasis than it has received. Because Hercules was not invented 
for the Aeneid, he had many associations outside the poem as well as 
those developed within it. Among the numerous political associations 
Hercules had acquired over the centuries, Antony's claim of Heraclid 


und Hercules (Aen. VIII 184-275)," RAM NF 106 (1963) 23-30; Otis (n. l above) 220 n. 
1, 302, 317, 335; and Galinsky (n. 1 above) 138-141. 

*On the hymn see J. Conington, The Works of Virgil, rev. H. Nettleship (London 
1883) ad loc.; T. E. Page, The Aenetd of Virgil (London 1962) ad loc.; Buchheit (n. 1 
above) 122-124; Otis (n. 1 above) 334-335; M. Wigodsky, “The Arming of Aeneas,” 
C&M 26 (1965) 219, n. 74; G. K. Galinsky, "The Hercules-Cacus Episode in Aeneid 
VIIL," AJP 87 (1966) 41, 43, 46; Gilmartin (n. 1 above) 44; G. K. Galinsky, "Hercules 
and the Hydra (Vergil den. 8.299-300)," CP 67 (1972) 197; Galinsky (n. 1 above) 143; 
Zarker (n. 1 above) 42-43; K. W. Gransden, Virgil: Aeneid Book VIII (Cambridge, 
England 1976) ad loc.; and C. J. Fordyce, P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Libri VII-VIIT, 
ed. J. D. Christie (Oxford 1977) ad loc. 

*Of course such doubts are not new; readers have expressed them increasingly 
during the past 30 years, especially in America. For a brief summary of pessimistic ap- 
proaches to the Aeneid see W. R. Johnson, Darkness Visible (Berkeley 1976) 8-16; as a 
whole Johnson's book makes an important contribution to this movement. Zarker (n. 1 
above) passim argues that Hercules has negative connotations throughout the Aeneid, 
and that his furor, displayed in his battle with Cacus, sets a bad example for Aeneas. 
Wigodsky (n. 3 above) 219, n. 74 briefly suggests disturbing associations in the hymn’s 
references to Troy and Oechalia; his valuable article deals chiefly with the ominous im- 
plications of Aeneas' alliance with his erstwhile enemies, the Greeks. 
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descent may be mentioned as only one example.° Hercules was of course 
also a major cult figure, and a major figure in philosophical discourse, 
in historical discourse, and in poetry. In Vergil’s time he continued to 
acquire more associations, including those in the Aenezd. Readers of 
the densely allusive hymn to Hercules can hardly escape the multiplicity 
of the hero’s associations. 

Critics have proposed that Vergil used Hercules in his epic pre- 
cisely because his positive associations in poetry, cult, and philosophy as 
civilizer and 8eloc¢ àvrip suggested analogy with Aeneas and Augustus 
and thus might contribute to Vergil’s glorification of Caesar’s Roman 
imperium. No doubt this interpretation contains substantial truth. But 
at the same time it must be acknowledged that Vergil could not have 
limited the suggestiveness of Hercules to associations conducive to Cae- 
sar's glorification. Readers are always independent of the intentions of 
authors, and some ancient readers of texts concerning Hercules were 
especially so because they took the figure of Hercules seriously enough to 
make it the object of an interpretive struggle lasting hundreds of years. 
The vitality of this struggle in Vergil's time can be seen in, for example, 
the Stoic allegorizations of Hercules' labors and the Epicurean dismissal 
of the hero as a muscular irrelevancy.’ Readers who had an interest in 
the figure of Hercules probably felt no compulsion to cooperate with 
attempts to define the hero's significance in a manner they deemed un- 
acceptable. But even less committed readers will have found that the 
elliptical allusiveness of the hymn to Hercules provided room for any 
interpretation they could imagine. 


" 


*On Hercules’ associations with Pompey, Antony, Augustus, and other Roman 
generals, see A. R. Anderson, “Heracles and his Successors,” HSCP 39 (1928) 29-45. 
The linkage between Hercules and Augustus seems to have developed without encour- 
agement from the princeps, see R. Schilling, "L'Hercule Romain et la réforme religieuse 
d'Auguste," RPh 3rd Ser. 16 (1942) 31-57. Galinsky (n. 1 above) 141 erroneously states 
that Octavian's triple triumph, which began on August 13, coincided with the rites of 
Hercules Invictus at the Ara Maxima. Hercules' rites apparently took place on August 
12; see W. W. Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic (London 
1899) 26, 193. 

Otis (n. 1 above) 335; Galinsky (n. 1 above) 131, 138, 149. 

"On Stoic allegorization of Hercules as teacher of wisdom see Heraclit. All. 33; on 
Epicurean dismissal see Lucr. 5.22-54. (At one point Vergil's hymn to Hercules borrows 
from the Lucretian passage; cf. Lucr. 5.30 et Diomedis equi spirantes naribus ignem and 
Aen. 8.308-4 super omnia Cact/ speluncam adiciunt spirantemque ignibus ipsum.) For 
a Skeptical critique of the myths about Hercules see Cic. N. D. 3.41-42. 
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By introducing Hercules into his poem, Vergil opened it to a play 
of signification that he could not control, for nobody could define the 
potential of a figure like Hercules, one already loaded with diverse signi- 
fications acquired through processes of cultural evolution, literary or 
political appropriation, and antiquarian speculation. Moreover Vergil's 
allusive manner of using Hercules actually stimulates the play of mean- 
ing. Vergil would seem to have been aware of the openness of signifiers, 
for in every book of the Aeneid he manifests his alert interest in the 
cultural assimilations that can open them. He also seems to have been 
aware of the possibility of not understanding one's own text, for he 
writes into the Aeneid several characters who receive signs from else- 
where which they transmit without fully understanding them. For ex- 
ample, Anchises repeats what he has heard (audzta 3.107) about the 
Trojans originating in Crete, but he does not know the full story, for 
they are a proles ambigua (3.180); the harpy Celaeno apparently does 
not understand the meaning of the prophecy, told to her by Apollo (and 
to him by Jupiter) and repeated by her to Aeneas, that the Trojans 
would suffer such dira fames that they would eat their tables (3.250- 
257, 7.107-129); Aeneas does not understand the shield that he bears 
(rerumque :gnarus imagine gaudet, 8.730). 

Modern literary scholars, in contrast, have only recently begun to 
recognize the openness of signifiers. Interpreters of the hymn to Hercu- 
les have therefore dealt inadequately with the allusiveness of the hymn 
and its implications. Tacitly assuming a unified, or at least stable, 
meaning for the hymn, they usually select from among its potential as- 
sociations only those that fit a pattern.® This procedure can teach a few 
important lessons despite its limitation. While the potential significa- 
tion of the hymn may be unlimited, readers may be restricted in their 
ability to interpret it, and they may even restrict themselves. Moreover, 
the hymn offers interpretive opportunities to the restricted reader; it 
does contain patterns. For example, the hymn has a highly repetitive 
verbal structure? that suggests emphatic reiteration of a single point, 
and almost all the adversaries of Hercules alluded to in the hymn are 
freaks of nature. To be sure, a reading of the hymn which does not as- 
sume unity as a given reveals that the impression of unity created by 
these patterns is misleading. Nevertheless the very real textual basis of 
the impression must be respected. It indicates a deliberate deceptiveness 


See especially Buchheit (n. 1 above) 122-124; Gilmartin (n. 1 above) 44; Galinsky 
(n. 1 above) 143; and Zarker (n. 1 above) 42-43. 
*Gransden (n. 3 above) ad 293-302; Fordyce (n. 3 above) ad 293. 
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in the hymn, a concealment both of some of Hercules’ associations and 
of the text’s own uncontrollability. 

We can observe these phenomena in more detail by turning to the 
hymn itself. An exhaustive display of its potential signification would be 
impossible, but even a few examples will suffice to illustrate the follow- 
ing points: (A) the hymn suggests that Hercules creates order, (B) it sug- 
gests that he creates violent disorder; (A1) the hymn seems to project a 
single image of Hercules; (Bı) the hymn suggests many images of Her- 
cules; and (C) the hymn’s appearance of order and its suggestion that 
Hercules creates order conceal, or more precisely, permit the inter- 
preter to conceal from himself, the disorder of both Hercules and the 
hymn. 

The commonest lexical associations of the Latin words in the 
hymn to Hercules would have been familiar and almost automatic to 
virtually any Roman reader of the Aeneid. With very few exceptions, 
these associations forcefully indicate that Hercules personifies order and 
control. He is unconquered (invicte 293) and therefore independent of 
external power, fearless (298), rational (non te rationis egentem 299), 
and not spurious (vera . . . proles 301); his deeds are praiseworthy 
(laudes 287), and he himself is a source of distinction (decus 301). The 
hymn's characterization of his adversaries suggests that Hercules also 
creates order by scourging bizarre deformations, creatures that exceed 
natural bounds (monstra 289, bimembris 293, prodigia 295, 
vastum ... leonem 295, turba capitum... anguis 300, 
spirantem . . . ignibus 304). Otherwise (with one exception to be dealt 
with below) the objects of Hercules' violence are uncivilized cave-dwell- 
ers (antro 297, speluncam 304), eaters of raw flesh (ossa super recubans 
antro semesa cruento 297), warriors (arma tenens 299). His oppressor 
Juno is znzqua (292), hostile but perhaps also unjust. All these terms 
identify Hercules as an opponent of things that are disorderly, uncivil- 
ized, and violent. 

The mythological and philosophical associations of the hymn sup- 
port the impression that Hercules aids civilization by repressing the 
uncivilized. His endurance and submission to fate (duros mille 
labores . . . fatis Iunonis 291-2), his fearlessness (298) and composure 
(non te rationis egentem 299) suggest the Stoic Hercules. Reference to 
the centaurs (293-4) recalls that Hercules killed them when the smell of 
wine made them drunk and violent (Apollod. 2.5.4); the word nub:- 
genas (293) recalls Ixion’s attempt to rape Hera and his intercourse with 
the cloud, the union that produced the centaurs. The ianitor Orci (296) 
is of course another monstrum, the multi-headed dog Cerberus, as 1s 
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Typhoeus (298), who was said to have one hundred heads. Typhoeus 
had attempted to overthrow Zeus himself. Finally, Hercules’ apotheosis 
(addzte divis 301) was often interpreted as tribute to his services to man- 
kind. 

All these associations point in a single direction, and as we noted 
earlier, the hymn's anaphoristic rhetoric (ut... ut... ut, tu... tu, 
te... te, nec te. . . non. . . non te) creates the impression that it 
emphasizes the same theme over and over again. But this impression is 
misleading. Almost buried among the words denoting Hercules’ mon- 
strous enemies are a few that do not fit the pattern: Hercules tore apart 
excellent cities in war (bello egregias . . . disiecerit urbes 290), Troy 
and Oechalia (291). Therefore he created disorder where good order 
had existed before. 

According to ancient mythographers, Hercules had destroyed 
many cities, sometimes on flimsy pretexts; thus in the reference to egre- 
gias urbes the hymn opens itself to numerous associations that it other- 
wise suppresses.!? Furthermore by specifying Troy and Oechalia as the 
objects of Hercules' violence it names two cities whose destruction had 
been graphically described in well-known literary works. The Aeneid, 
of course, devotes almost an entire book to the Greeks' destruction of 
Troy, leaving no doubt regarding the atrocity of such an act. The Cap- 
ture of Oechalia, an early epic attributed to Creophylus of Samos, was 
apparently devoted entirely to Hercules’ war on the city; according to 
Callimachus it praised Hercules’ victims.!! More importantly, Sopho- 
cles Trachiniae, a canonical Attic tragedy almost certainly familiar to 
Vergil,!? focuses sympathetic attention on the utterly innocent victims 
of Hercules’ violence when the herald Lichas brings Hercules’ Oecha- 
lian captives on stage and Deianeira expresses pity for them in a touch- 
ing scene (S. Tr. 242-3, 293-334). The Trachiniae also depicts Hercu- 
les as the slave of his passions: according to the Messenger and Lichas he 


See D. S. 4.10.2-5, 4.31.7, 4.37.4; Apollod. 2.4.11, 2.7.1, 2.7.3, 2.7.6; Hom. 
Il. 2.660; A. R. 1.1218. 
"Call. Epigr. VI (7) 2-8 (P.): 


KAgío 6 EUputov 600° énagev, 
Kai EavOnv "IóAetav. 


These words serve to characterize the entire poem. 
"It was probably known to educated Romans generally, as shown by Cicero's 
translation of Tr. 1046-1102 into Latin at Tusc. 2.20-22. 
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sacked Oechalia because of his overpowering lust for Iole, the king's 
daughter (Tr. 354-5, 368, 476-7, 488-9). 

To be sure, Hercules' wars on Troy and Oechalia had other associ- 
ations as well. It was said that Hercules had sacked those cities to punish 
their kings, each of whom had withheld from the hero something prom- 
ised to him: Eurytus of Oechalia had promised the hand of his daughter 
Iole, Laomedon of Troy had promised some unconquerable mares." 
Thus a case can even be made for fitting Hercules’ wars on Troy and 
Oechalia into a pattern of civilizing acts. But Hercules' reasons for 
these wars, which according to some ancient discussions were mere pre- 
texts, can hardly justify ignoring the associations that point to Hercu- 
les' savagery. Indeed, the fact that the literary tradition sometimes rep- 
resents Hercules as redressing legitimate grievances in the cases of both 
Troy and Oechalia deepens the upsetting impression of the singers’ 
words, for it suggests that the violent imposition of justice itself may 
aggravate rather than contain disorder. The Greeks too had a pretext 
for destroying Troy, and it too was the expropriation of a woman. 

A reader might also try to evade the difficulty of ‘bello 
egregias . . . disiecerit urbes by taking bello as an ablative of specifica- 
tion with egregias. Thus the cities Hercules destroyed would have been 
warlike, not excellent. Perhaps we should even infer that the Salii in- 
tended the clause to be taken this way. But if so, the text eludes them, 
_ for bello could just as well be an ablative of means with d?szecerzt as an 
ablative of specification with egregzas. Moreover, if being bello egregza 
puts a city in the same class as, for example, Cerberus, then Hercules 
too must belong to this class. Far from justifying Hercules' violence, the 
word bello ideally illustrates the indistinguishability of order and chaos 
in the hymn. 

The reference to Oechalia also disturbs the Salians' praise of Her- 
cules by recalling that, in all accounts, Hercules' death resulted from a 


IE. Hipp. 545-554 also offers a brief but lurid description of Oechalia in turmoil 
and Iole's vain flight from Heracles. 

On Oechalia see Schol. E. Hipp. 545; on Troy D. S. 4.32.1-2. On this basis 
Buchheit (n. 1 above) 123 and Galinsky (n. 1 above) 143 suggest a parallel with Aeneas, 
who makes war on the Latins because King Latinus did not keep his promise to betroth 
Lavinia to him. 

5'Thus Galinsky (n. 1 above) 143, 145. 

Regarding Troy, Ótà pikpav ripópaaiv, D. Chr. 11.56; regarding Oechalia, 
ÉykAnpa pikpov, S. Tr. 361. 
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sordid love intrigue.!? Deianeira, learning that her husband planned to 
install lole in their home as a concubine, sent him the robe that muti- 
lated his body and led to his cremation on Mt. Oeta. This robe had been 
smeared with a putative love-charm (actually poison) she had obtained 
from the centaur Nessus, whom Hercules had killed. The Salians strike 
a discordant note when they address Hercules as znvicte (8.293) in this 
context, for they use this term precisely when praising Hercules for kill- 
ing the centaurs Hylaeus and Pholus, although another centaur, Nes- 
sus, whom they do not mention, eventually killed Hercules, as the Tra- 
chinzae stresses (1159-1163). Furthermore, the lethal ingredient of 
Nessus' poison was the hydra's bile, with which Hercules had tipped his 
arrows. Readers who remember this detail may be unimpressed when 
the Salians praise Hercules wisdom in overcoming the hydra (8.299- 
300). | 

Besides contradicting its own assertion of Hercules' invincibility, 
the reference to his slaughter of the centaurs again suggests that Hercu- 
les did not fully control his violence toward just ends. The centaur Pho- 
lus did nothing to deserve death at Hercules' hands; on the contrary he 
furnished Hercules with hospitality when the hero was hunting the Ery- 
manthian boar. According to Apollodorus, without Pholus' permission 
Hercules opened for himself a cask of wine belonging to all the centaurs 
in common. When the other centaurs approached to claim it, Hercules 
drove them away with his poisoned arrows, in the process inadvertently 
killing his host and the wise Chiron as well (Apollod. 2.5.4). The 
hymn, however, diverts attention from this account by indicating that 
Hercules killed the centaurs manu (294), "with his hands" or perhaps 
only vaguely “by force." 

The hymn to Hercules therefore both praises the hero as a bringer 
of order and suggests that he himself cannot control his violence. More- 
over the hymn's own apparent order is overcome by the very suggestions 
that Hercules is beyond control, so that both Hercules and the hymn 
attempt to impose order and exercise control but fail to do so. The 
hymn and Hercules therefore may be read as analogues of one another. 
Hercules tries to subdue creatures that are somehow excessive or multi- 
ple, while the hymn tries to master the plural meanings of Hercules and 
fit his associations into a single pattern. Hercules conceals his savagery 


UE g., Serv. A. 8.299. 

'8See also the slightly different version at D. S. 4.12.3-8. Fordyce (n. 3 above) ad 
loc. describes the killing of Pholus as "not a very creditable exploit" which the text "awk- 
wardly emphasizes." 
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with pretexts, while the hymn conceals its uncontrollable suggestiveness 
by enveloping it in a repetitive framework. It might even be said that 
both the hymn and Hercules himself are overcome by the unmasterable 
play of meaning, for the hydra had been interpreted allegorically as a 
sophist (Pl. Euthd. 297C),!? and Hercules cannot control the hydra's 
poison and eventually succumbs to it. 

Until now we have spoken of the hymn as attempting to control its 
own meaning, as if it had produced itself. But a hymn must be pro- 
duced by some human agency. The hymn to Hercules is sung by a cho- 
rus identified as Salz? (285), a name borne by two actual Roman priest- 
hoods, one that honored Mars, the other Quirinus, in ceremonies at the 
beginning and end of the annual campaigning season respectively.” At 
these ceremonies the priests danced in peculiar armor and sang the car- 
men saliare, a prayer into which the name of Octavian was inserted in 
29 p.c.? The carmen saliare was notorious for being so archaic that 
nobody, not even the Salian priests themselves, could understand it.” 
This allows the inference that the Arcadian Salii too may not completely 
understand their hymn. Since it refers to events they can only have 
heard about (Hercules' battle with Cacus being the only possible excep-' 
tion), the hymn is already traditional; some of its mythological allusions 
may escape the Salii. But tradition and allusiveness are not enough 
to explain their inept praise of Hercules, for the words bello 
egregias . . . distecerit urbes (290), though ambiguous, are not really 
obscure. The disturbing implications of these words must simply be sup- 
pressed (just as most commentators on Vergil have suppressed them).?* 
In fact one may imagine the fictional composers of the hymn including 
these words precisely in the hope that the rest of the text could restrict 
their meaning, and that through a kind of poetic magic their benefactor 
might become the controlled force they would wish him to be. 

The Trojans too must conceal from themselves part of the hymn's 
meaning, for they cannot fail to understand the reference to Troy. T'hey 


'8Galinsky 1972 (n. 3 above) 197. 

2G. Dumézil, Archaic Roman Religion, tx. P. Krapp (Chicago 1970) vol. 1, 276- 
277. 
?'This date may be inferred from Dio 51.20.1. See also R.G. 10.1 (Brunt and 
Moore). 

Quint. 1.6.40: Saliorum carmina vix sacerdotibus suis satis intellecta. Hor. Ep. 
2.1.86-7 is Augustan testimony. 

?*7arker (n. 1 above) 42 does connect dzsiecerit to Hercules’ angry battle with Ca- 
cus. See also Wigodsky (n. 3 above) 219, n. 74. Some ancient commentators were a little 
disturbed by the reference to Troy, as Serv. 4. 8.291 attests. 
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have no overt reaction to it. Even Aeneas, so easily moved in the first 
half of the epic, sheds no tears on hearing that baleful word. Without a 
single comment the Trojans, who have even better reason than the Ar- 
cadians to understand the hymn to Hercules, in the shadow of the Ara 
Maxima compact the alliance without which Rome cannot be born. 
The foundation of Rome requires the deliberate suppression from con- 
sciousness of savagery by giving it the name of order. 


POSTSCRIPT 


As many readers will have noticed, my description of Rome's foun- 
dation as requiring the concealment of savagery owes something to the 
notion propounded by R. Girard and W. Burkert that many or all soci- 
eties promote internal solidarity by dissimulated killing of innocent vic- 
tims, that is, blood sacrifice.?* Therefore I wish to make clear that my 
analysis of the hymn to Hercules does not support the view, recently 
expressed by a Girardian interpreter of the Aeneid, that Vergil believed 
in a Roman order created through sacrifice.” The prophecies of Ro- 
man zmperzum in the Aeneid (however their speakers may understand 
them) indicate the boundlessness and excess of Roman violence: 


imperium sine fine dedi. 
1.279 


super et Garamantas et Indos 
proferet imperium; iacet extra sidera tellus, 
extra anni solisque vias, ubi caelifer Atlas 
axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 
huius in adventum iam nunc et Caspia regna 
responsis horrent divom et Maeonia tellus, 
et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili. 

6.794-800 


Anchises can compare the extent of Augustus’ campaigning only to the 
conquests of Hercules and Dionysus, but it will exceed even them 


^R, Girard, Violence and the Sacred, tr. P. Gregory (Baltimore 1977) 1-38 and 
W. Burkert, Homo Necans, tr. P. Bing (Berkeley 1983) 35-48. 

5C. Bandera, “Sacrificial Levels in Virgil's Aeneid,” Arethusa 14 (1981) 217- 
239. Bandera writes (236), “Virgil confers on [the destruction of Troy] the same meaning 
that sacrifice confers on the destruction of the victim: through it the city will be reborn, 
peace will be established, not the peace of one city, but the pax Romana of many cities 
all over the surface of the known world." 
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(6.801-805). By setting Augustus beside these gods who have so many 
associations of violence, madness, and license (the word for Dionysus 
here is Liber 805) the prophecy suggests that Augustus and Rome mani- 
fest disorder, not order. Vergil's view of sacrifice therefore seems to dif- 
fer from Girard's. While for Girard sacrifice provides a transition from 
a pre-sacrificial condition of undifferentiated violence to a post-sacrifi- 
cial condition of order (neither of which he convincingly illustrates), for 
Vergil there is apparently only one condition, a continuing history of 
human sacrifice consisting chiefly of warfare, in which the lives of 
doubtfully deserving victims are taken by a state doubtfully authorized 
to do so, and the deed is proclaimed necessary, lawful, and holy.” 


Bruce HEIDEN 
OHIo STATE UNIVERSITY 
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GREEK EIPQ, LATIN SERO, ARMENIAN YERUM 


Primary continuations of the PIE verbal root *ser- are Gk. £ípq, 
Lat. sero, with which Acafyan astutely aligned Arm. pres. 1 sg. yerum 
and aor. l sg. yer? and 3 sg. yer.! The cognation of these verbs is 
strongly grounded, and the semantic equation is especially compelling. 
The central meaning ‘join together (in a series)? appears in each 
branch as do also the nonequivalent secondary senses, (1) ‘insert, set in’, 
(2) 'entwine, wrap around'. 

The semantics of *ser- indicate nondurative Aktionsart for PIE. 
Although the action may extend over a protracted time-span and pro- 
ceed iteratively by repeated acts of joining,? a feature of goal-attain- 
ment is evidently inherent in its semantic make-up. Specifically it is in 
the terminology of Garey, Lg. 53 (1957) 105-6, telic (like 'drown', 'ar- 
rive’, ‘bring’, etc.) rather than atelic (‘swim’, ‘be in motion’, ‘carry’, 
etc.). The morphological consequences of such semantics lead us to ex- 
pect a root aorist in PIE as the forme de fondation with a characterized 
(or no) present as inflectional counterpart. In the case of *ser- the for- 
mal evidence fits well with the assumption of an "aoristic" verb. 

From the point of view of Armenian aor. yer-? is formally least 
marked, whereas pres. yer-u-m is characterized. An attempt to explain 
the strong aorist in terms of a displaced former imperfect of the type 
eber (< *e-bhere-t) fails before the comparative evidence: compare, for 
example, feró = p€9W = berem but sero + elpw (*-Ze/o-stem) # yer- 
u-m. In other words those who believe that PIE formed a simple the- 
matic pres. *sere/o- must cogently explain and motivate the replace- 
ment of this productive ordinarily stable formation in two of the three 
branches that preserve the verb. As for Gk. pres. £ipo (Pindar +) both 
the characterization with *-7e/o- and the full-grade root ablaut suggest 
a late and most likely purely Greek formation aor. *ser- — pres. 
*ser-e-. Archaic in the Greek tradition but unlikely to be IE inheri- 


!'Hr. Aéaryan, Hayeren armatakan bararan IJI (Erevan 1977) 396. Historically y- 
is a preverb (< *en-). C. Watkins, Eriu 18 (1958) 85-101, has demonstrated that Olr. 
sernaid does not continue this root etymologically. 

*Cf. Pokorny JEW 911, ‘aneinander reihen’. 

* As in the ‘stringing together’ of the beads of a necklace (Od. 15.460, 18.296), of 
days (Ennius Ann. frag. 101 Skutsch), or of words (pripaxa ouveipety, zn verbis serendis, 
ban and ban yerul ‘to string together word upon word’), etc. 
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tances are the perfects middle &-Ep-uévoc, -to (Homer +). At the very 
least these owe their root ablaut to some less marked form, and the con- 
figuration *-ze-present : reduplicated perfect : root aorist is well estab- 
lished. For a resonant-final transitive verb the replacement in Greek of 
the postulatéd root aorist by an s-formation (—)eipa (Hdt. +) is rou- 
tine.* This leaves us with Lat. sero, which at first glance may seem to 
indicate a PIE present of the type *bhere/o-. But the lack of extra-Latin 
corroboration, the telic semantics and predilection for compounding 
with preverb (no uncompounded forms of the active perfectum occur in 
Classical Latin) invite caution. In other words, a PIE root aor. (3 sg.) 
*sér-t if continued into Latin, would almost certainly appear recast in 
the mold of the u-perfectum, which was productive in Latin and partic- 
ularly so in the case of resonant-final verbs. It is of little importance 
whether or not a perfect had been formed to this aorist either in PIE or 
in pre-Latin. Such a perfect, *( — )se-ser- vel sim. , phonetically vulnera- 
ble to rhotacism and syncope, would doubtless have required remodel- 
ing after the aor. *ser-t (while this survived), the supine ser-tu- and the 
pple. ser-to- (likewise with secondary full grade ultimately grounded in 
aor. *ser-t). The PIE nonlaryngeal C-final root aorist has not survived 
as such in Latin. One replacement category has been the é-perfectum, 
type sedi. Note especially the survival of root-aorist stems in Italic in the 
nasal-final roots of Osc. kum-bened 'convenit', pert-emust ‘peremerit’, 
etc., against the é-perfecta of Latin. But roots in final J, r (including 
rhotacized *s) are categorically excluded from the Latin e-perfectum. 
Moreover, on phonological grounds these same roots were ill-suited for 
the s-perfectum. On the other hand, the expanding u-perfectum fur- 
nished a comfortable and suitable vehicle for the reformation of these 
verbs. Discussion of the origin of this formation would be out of place 
here, but the category is usual and doubtless old as a repository for CeH- 
roots (e.g., plé-u-i, gnd-u-i, cf. fu-i, et al.). It is also well evidenced for 
CeRH-roots: whether old telics (with presumable root aorists) like genu? 
(< *geni-uai < *ĝenh;-, cf. Gk. &-yeve-, Arm. cna-y) domui (with pos- 
sibly secondary o)? < *demh;- : Gk. neosigmatic &-6aua-o-a (with sec- 
ondary root-internal a), probably also molui; or old atelics with inher- 
ited simple present stems, for example vomo vomz-t (< *uemh,-tz) > 


*Cf., e.g., Ex£iva : Ved. 3 sg. d-tan, ESeipa : RV 2 sg. (a)dah, 3 sg. inj. ddr-t; and 
within Greek act. poa : mid. Opto, act. Tyyeipa : mid. (inf.) £ypéo8ai, &kretva : E- 
Ktavov for (3 sg.) *Exrtev (Schwyzer Gr. Gram. 1, 754; DÉLG 591), etc. 

“See C. Watkins in Evidence for Laryngeals, ed. W. Winter (The Hague 1965) 
185. 
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vomui, etc. Crucial to the mechanics of the process was doubtless the 
PPP sertus, the secondary -e- of which facilitated the relation ple-tus : 
plé-ui = geni-tus : *geni-uai = -i-tus : -i-ut = -d-tus : -à-ui = ( — )ser- 
tus : X. A parallel is ap- op-er-tus, -er-ui (< *uer-) : Ved. ur-td-, á- 
vak. The root *ser- was probably aorist defective in PIE and so entered 
Latin without a present stem, but one was readily fashioned after the 
atelic pattern of colé colere — colui *col-tos. In this way we can also 
understand the Old Latin collateral pres. genó genere alongside of in- 
herited gigno. 


CHARLES R. BARTON 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


6Cf. here the "Bildeprinzip" elucidated by J. Narten, Münchener Studien zur 
Sprachwissenschaft 31 (1972) 145-6, nn. 6, 7, and 9. 


LATIN SUM/OSCAN SUM, SIM, ESUM* 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Oscan and Latin, as is well known, show a striking similarity in the 
form of the first person singular (1 sg.) present of the verb ‘to be’. In 
Latin the form is sum while in Oscan one of the forms found is stim 
(written in the native Oscan alphabet).! What makes this similarity so 
striking is that the Oscan and Latin forms differ considerably from the 
forms generally found elsewhere in Indo-European (IE); for example, 
Sanskrit has dsmz, Avestan ahmi, Hittite e3mz, Greek sipi (Aeolic upi), 
Albanian jam, Old Church Slavic jesmz, Old Irish am, Armenian em, 
Gothic zm, etc., all of which point to a preform *(H,)ésmi from which 
neither the Latin nor the Oscan can be derived straightforwardly. 

This similarity becomes especially interesting when it is viewed in 
the context of the genetic relationship between the two languages. It is 
conventionally assumed — although some controversy exists here” — that 


*This paper is a revised version of one read at the 1986 Annual Meeting of the 
Linguistic Society of America, and incorporates part of an earlier paper read at the 1982 
Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. This work 
was written in part while Wallace was the Rome Prize Fellow at the American Academy 
in Rome, and was also supported in part by the Center for Medieval and Rennaissance 
Studies at the Ohio State University. We would like to express our thanks to Martin Pe- 
ters of the University of Vienna, Donald Ringe of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
James Poultney of Johns Hopkins University for their comments on and invaluable help 
with our paper. 

We use bold face type for Oscan forms in the Oscan alphabet, bold face italic type 
for forms in Ancient Oscan and South Picene, and italic type for forms in the Faliscan 
and Latin alphabets. The Ancient Oscan inscriptions are cited from L. Agostiniani, Le 
"iscrizioni parlanti” dell’ italia antica (Firenze 1982) (= [Ag]). The other Oscan inscrip- 
tions may be found in E. Vetter, Handbuch der italischen Dialekte (Heidelberg 1958) = 
(Ve). The South Picene inscription is cited from A. Marinetti, Le iscrizioni subpicene— 
testi (Firenze 1985) (= [Ma]). 

'Other Oscan forms are discussed below in section 3. 

*The question of the relationship between Latin and Oscan-Umbrian (the so- 
called Italic controversy), has a long and involved history and so cannot be discussed in 
detail here (see W. Diver, The Relation of Latin to Oscan-Umbrian (diss. Columbia 
University 1953) for an overview). The controversy centers on various linguistic features 
found in both Latin and Oscan-Umbrian and specifically the question of whether these 
are the result of shared innovations, thus requiring the postulation of a period of com- 
mon development for the languages (so Buck, Diver, Kent, Meillet — n. 3 below), or in- 
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Oscan and Latin are closely related Indo-European languages, both 
springing from the same intermediate common language, Common (or 
Proto-) Italic. This is a position that has been taken by Buck, Diver, 
Kent, Meillet, etc., and it is one that we agree with.> Notable shared 
innovations are: 


a. the formation of the imperfect with *-bh(w)a-* 

b. the formation of an imperfect subjunctive with *-se- 

c. the formation and syntax of gerundives in *-nd- (Latin -nd-, 
Oscan -nn-)? ` 

d. the voicing of word-final original voiceless stops? 

e. the spread of the o-stem ablative ending *-Vd to vocalic stem 
nominal classes 

f. the development of the IE voiced aspirates to voiceless frica- 
tives’ 


stead are merely (accidental) similarities or similarities due to contact, and therefore 
irrelevant for subgrouping (so G. Devoto, Gli antichi italici [Firenze 1951], M. Beeler, 
"The Interrelationships within Italic," in Ancient Indo-European Dialects [Berkeley 
1966] 51-58; R. Jeffers, "Problems in the Reconstruction of Proto-Italic," JIES 1 [1973] 
330-44). 

°C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston 1928) 2; W. Diver, 
Relation, 155-61; R. Kent, The Sounds of Latin (Baltimore 1945) 27-28; A. Meillet, 
Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue latine (Paris 1933) 48. 

‘It is generally agreed that the suffix -fa- in Oscan fufans corresponds to Latin 
-ba-, probably from IE *-bhwa-. For a dissenting view see V. Pisani, "Oscan fufans," KZ 
78 (1963) 101-103. 

‘See E. Risch, Gerundivum und Gerundium. Gebrauch im klassischen und al- 
teren Latein. Entstehung und Vorgeschichte (Berlin/New York 1984) for a recent discus- 
sion of the prehistory of the Italic gerundive. 

*Though voicing of final stops is not a common phonological development, it may 
have occurred in Hittite, Luwian, and Palaic (depending on one's interpretation of the 
writing system). If so, its occurrence in Italic could be a retention of a Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean sandhi process, and not a shared innovation. 

R. Jeffers, "Problems," 337-42 argues that the development of the IE aspirates 
must be independent in Latin and Oscan-Umbrian. He claims that the medial stops in 
Latin can be derived from IE without an intermediate fricative stage, a stage required by 
Oscan-Umbrian. However, just such an intermediate fricative stage is called for by Falis- 
can, a language which is commonly regarded as closely related to Latin, and by certain 
dialectal Latin glosses. Compare, for example, Faliscan loferta ‘freedwoman’ with Latin 
liberta < *loudh- and Praenestine Latin nefrundines ‘testicles’ with Lanuvian nebrun- 
dines < *nebhro- (Greek veopóc). Thus, it appears that IE aspirates developed regu- 
larly to fricatives in Italic and that the Latin dialects spoken in the city of Rome subse- 
quently innovated by voicing and stopping fricatives in medial position. 
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These innovations and possibly others all point, in our opinion, to a 
period of unity in the development of Oscan and Latin from IE. 

Given such an assumption of Italic unity, the question naturally 
arises as to what the status is of the parallel forms sum/súm found in 
Latin and Oscan respectively. Five positions on these forms can be iden- 
tified in the literature. 


1.1. Silence 


Interestingly, a number of publications dealing with the question 
of Italic unity, either for it or against it, have completely ignored the 
existence of this parallel in Latin and Oscan. For example, neither 
Beeler, nor Jones, nor Palmer say anything about sum/süm, even 
though, in some instances some rather insignificant morphological in- 
novations are mentioned, for example, the development of a relative 
pronoun from an interrogative/indefinite stem (insignificant because it 
is typologically such a common development, found in many other lan- 
guages).? While we suspect that part of the reason behind this absence is 
the fact that the origins of the forms are rather obscure, nonetheless, it 
is a bit curious that at least some mention is not made of these forms in 
every work concerned with the question of Italic unity. 


1.2. Shared Innovation 


Perhaps the standard view on sum/süm is that these forms repre- 
sent a common innovation which took place in a period of linguistic 
unity during which Oscan and Latin were one and the same speech 
community, Common (or Proto-) Italic. When Oscan and Latin split 
off into separate sub-branches of this once unified group, they both in- 
herited the Common Italic innovative form. This is the view espoused by 
Buck, Diver, Kent, Meillet, etc.? Oscan and Latin would thus stand 
alone as sharing this innovation away from the Common IE form 


*M. Beeler, "The relation of Latin to Osco-Umbrian," Lg 28 (1952) 435-443; 
D. M. Jones, "The Relation of Latin to Osco-Umbrian,” TPS (1950) 60-87; L. R. 
Palmer, The Latin Language (London 1954) 5-11. 

°C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (Chicago 1933) 273; W. 
Diver, Relatzon, 52; R. Kent, The Forms of Latin (Baltimore 1946) 106; M, Leumann, 
J. B. Hofmann, D. Szantyr, Lateinische Grammatik I (München 1963) 310; A. Meillet, 
Esquisse, 65. 
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*(H;)ésmi reconstructed on the basis of the forms from Sanskrit, Greek, 
Hittite, etc., cited above. 


1.3. Shared Retention 


Bader, in her discussion of the conjugation of the verb ‘to be’ in 
IE, has argued that a present paradigm for ‘to be’ with secondary end- 
ings, as indicated below, can be reconstructed for IE: ? 


l sg.: *s-ém (also *s-óm) 
2 sg.: *és-s (also *és-i) 

3 sg.: *és-t 

3 pl.: *s-ént.!! 


Certain features of this paradigm, for example, the zero-grade of the 
root in the 1 sg. form, can be explained, she argues, if it is taken to 
derive from an original middle paradigm; the development of the famil- 
iar primary athematic paradigm with 1 sg. *(H)ésmi is considered to be 
a later, dialectal, though widespread, development in which Italic did 
not participate.!? The main evidence pointing to this archaic paradigm, 
especially with regard to the 1 sg. form, is the Latin and Oscan forms in 
question here and the Tocharian A form nasam. For Bader, the To- 
charian form is to be segmented as na-sam, with na- being an "empty" 
preverb (from *no) akin, functionally at least, to no in Old Irish. Under 
this interpretation, the Latin and Oscan forms become an archaism, 


VF. Bader, "Le présent du verbe ‘être’ en indo-européen,” BSL 71 (1976) 17-111. 

“Bader is not the first to argue that Latin sum is the most archaic 1 sg. form of 
‘be’. G. Bonfante, "Latin sum, es, est, etc.," BSL 33 (1932) 111-29 reconstructs a singu- 
lar paradigm similar to that of Bader and argues that *es- is introduced into the 1 sg. of 
IE languages other than Latin by means of paradigmatic levelling. A similar view, 
though different in detail, is expressed in W. Schmalstieg, Indo-European Linguistics. A 
New Synthesis (University Park 1980) 108, though refuted in J. Rasmussen, "Review Ar- 
ticle on W. R. Schmalstieg, Indo-European Linguistics. A New Synthesis," Acta Lin- 
guistica Hafniensia 17, 2 (1982) 182-84. 

The 1 sg. form of the verb ‘to be’ in one of the ancient languages of Sicily, Ely- 
mian £y < *esmi, may be relevant here (for discussion of the evidence see M. Lejeune, 
"Notes de linguistique italique. Observations sur l'épigraphie élyme," REL 47 (1969) 
133-83 and A. Zamboni, "Il Siculo," in Popoli e civiltà dell' Italia antica. Lingue e 
dialetti VI (Roma 1978) 949-1009), According to Lejeune, "Observations," 179, Ely- 
mian is to be subgrouped with Latin and Oscan-Umbrian as Italic. If Lejeune's hypothe- 
sis is right, then the claim that Italic inherited *esmi from IE is provided with empirical 
support. 
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rather than an innovation, inasmuch as they then represent a retention 
(in a peripheral area) of an archaic feature of IE inflection. Since 
shared retentions are generally not held to be probative regarding sub- 
grouping, this account accordingly is neutral on the question of the re- 
lationship of Oscan to Latin (though Bader does assume Italic unity). 


1.4. Independent Innovations 


Yet another view is that the similarity between Oscan and Latin 
with regard to this form is indeed the result of an innovation away from 
Common IE *(H,)ésmi, but it is an innovation which does not date from 
a period of unity between the two languages. Rather, it is the result of 
separate and independent but somewhat parallel innovations under- 
taken by Oscan and Latin each on its own. This is the position held by 
Szemerényi and Safarewicz, and is implicit in Nyman, whose account of 
Latin sum rests on purely Latin-internal developments for its motiva- 
tion. As with Bader’s account above, this position is neutral on the 
unity question (though again, Szemerényi, Safarewicz, and Nyman 
seem to accept Italic unity). 


1.5. Language Contact 


Finally, as another position that is neutral on the question of Italic 
unity, at least as far as the sum/süm parallel is concerned, there are 
those who claim that the similarity is the result of language contact, 
with one language having innovated (or retained) the form and the 
other having then borrowed it and incorporated it into its own verbal 
system. The direction of the borrowing that is assumed is from Latin 
into Oscan. This position is held by Bonfante and Pisani and discussed 
by Szemerényi.!^ 


130. Szemerényi, Syncope in Greek and Indo-European and the Nature of the 
Indo-European Accent (Naples 1964) 191-95; J. Safarewicz, "A propos du Latin sum," 
EOS 66 (1978) 306-07; M. Nyman, "Where does Latin sum come from?," Lg 53 (1977) 
39-60. 

4G. Bonfante, "La nuova iscrizione di Satricum e il genitivo in -osio," RA Linc 5- 
6 (1978) 272; V. Pisani, "Le lingue preromane d'Italia," in Popoli e civiltà dell’ Italia 
antica. Lingue e dialetti VI (Roma 1978) 50; O. Szemerényi, Syncope, 194, n. 3. Al- 
though Szemerényi, Syncope, 191ff. argues that Latin sum and Oscan súm/sim are in- 
digenous developments, he admits the possibility that the color of the vowel in Oscan 
súm may be due to Latin influence. 
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1.6. Quo Vadimus Re Sum/Süm? 


Most of the attention paid to these forms in Oscan and Latin has 
focused on the origin of Latin sum only.? This is somewhat unfortunate 
since, given the occurrence of ostensibly the same form in these two lan- 
guages which seem to be closely related genetically, one might well want 
to look for a solution to the origin question that takes in both languages. 
In this paper, we propose such an account; starting from our assump- 
tion of Italic unity, we show the following: 


i. the similarity between Latin and Oscan with regard to the 1 
sg. form cannot be the result of language contact 
ii. the hypothesis of Bader that sum/süm is a shared archaism is 
untenable 
iii. an account consistent with the unity hypothesis can be con- 
structed which accounts not only for sum and súm themselves 
but for certain additional evidence as well.! 


2. EVALUATION OF THE BORROWING POSITION 


Of the positions discussed above, the hypothesis of borrowing is 
perhaps the easiest to evaluate and, moreover, to reject. Despite the fact 
that borrowing is in principle a legitimate possibility, there are good 
reasons to reject it as the explanation of the parallel in the 1 sg. form of 
'to be' in Latin and Oscan. 

The clearest indication that Oscan süm is not a borrowing from 
Latin comes from considerations about the nature of borrowing in gen- 
eral. First, it is hard to see why just one piece of the paradigm of ‘to be’ 
would have been borrowed and not any other forms. Especially impor- 
tant here is the fact that the 3 pl. forms differ between the two lan- 


For example, M. Nyman, “Latin sum," 39-60 discusses the origin of the Latin 
form in considerable detail but does not mention the Oscan 1 sg. forms. 

We have little to say about the independent innovation position. We note, 
though, that independent innovation is usually assumed for languages that are com- 
pletely unrelated (e.g., Latin and Proto Eastern Miwok, see C. Callaghan, "An 'Indo- 
European’ type paradigm in Proto Eastern Miwok,” in American Indian and Indo-Euro- 
pean Studies. Festschrift in Honor of Madison Beeler [Hague 1980] 31-41) even though 
in principle such an explanation is as possible for a similarity between Latin and Oscan 
as it is for one between Latin and Eastern Miwok. It is just that other possible explana- 
tions have a greater degree of plausibility in the Latin-Oscan case than they do in the 
Latin-Eastern Miwok case. 
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guages: Oscan has sent and Latin sunt. Second, the borrowing of an 
isolated form within a paradigm does not accord with the nature of 
other clear Latin influences in Oscan.!” For the most part these borrow- 
ings include linguistic loans (Oscan aídil (Ve 20) = Latin aedilis, Oscan 
kvaisstur (Ve 12) = Latin quaestor, Oscan liímítü[m (Ve 1B) ‘bound- 
ary line’ = Latin imes, etc.), semantic shifts (Oscan actud (Ve 2) ‘pros- 
ecute’ in judicial contexts = Latin agere, Oscan kámbened (Ve 1) ‘it is 
agreed’ in legal contexts = Latin convenit), and calques (Oscan 
tanginud (Ve 1) = ‘consent’ = Latin sententza). A great majority of 
the loans are restricted to political, administrative, and judicial con- 
texts and thus fall into the category of “cultural” borrowings. The bor- 
rowing of stim would not be linked to some aspect of culture, and thus 
would have to be considered an “intimate” loan, and as a result would 
be completely anomalous within the contextual sphere of Latin-Oscan 
borrowings. . 

Chronological considerations also argue against taking stim as a 
borrowing from Latin. As is well known, the phase of Roman influence 
on Oscan speakers begins at the end of the fourth century but does not 
become particularly strong until the end of the third and beginning of 
the second century.'® And yet there is inscriptional evidence (Ve 117) 
attesting the existence of súm in Oscan in the late fifth century, that is, 
well before the period of Roman influence.” 


3. EVALUATION OF THE SHARED RETENTION POSITION 


The specific shared retention hypothesis advocated by Bader — 
and more generally, any view that takes sum/süm as an archaism — can 
be rejected on a number of grounds.” 


USee M. Porzio Gernia, "Aspetti dell' influsso latino sul lessico e sulla sintassi 
osca," AGI 55 (1970) 94-144, for detailed discussion of Latin influences in Oscan. 

18M. Porzio Gernia, "Aspetti," 95. 

(Ve 117) reads: luv.cies.cnai.viies.sum "I am (the property) of Lucius 
Naevius." A. Morandi, "Iscrizioni vascolari osche della Campania," SE 42 (1974) 39] 
dates this inscription to the last half of the fifth century. The onomastica are in the gen. 
sg., the -es ending is in all probability due to Etruscan interference (see Agostiniani, 
Iscrizion?, 253-58 for discussion). 

? 1t is worth mentioning here that Szemerényi, Syncope, 191 finds the reconstruc- 
tion of IE *som unacceptable on methodological grounds. He claims that such a recon- 
struction "runs counter to all established principles of comparative grammar and even 
the most subtle distinction between area maggiore and area più isolata will fail to make 
impression." 
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First of all, Bader’s analysis of Tocharian is flawed, and therefore 
positing sum/süm as an archaism finds no support from comparative 
evidence. In particular, the Tocharian À form nasam cited by Bader as 
support for the reconstruction of a 1 sg. form *som/*sem for IE is not 
admissible as a comparandum. A complete examination of the para- 
digm of the verb 'be' in both Tocharian languages makes it clear that 
the Proto-Tocharian stem for this verb must be *neso-/*nese-: 


Tocharian A Tocharian B Proto-Tocharian 


lsg. nesau nasam *nese- 

2sg. nest nast *nest (< *nesot) 
3 sg. nesam nas (< *nasás) *neso- 

l pl. nesem nasamäs *nesem 

2 pl. nescer, nelécer — — 

3 pl. nesäm neñc — 


Thus Bader’s segmentation of nasam as na-sam cannot be maintained; 
the standard analysis segmenting the form as nas-am and connecting it 
with the IE root *nes- of Sanskrit nás-ate ‘unite, take as a companion’ 
and Greek véopal ‘go, come, return’, inter alia, retains its validity.” 
Therefore there is no available comparandum from Tocharian (or 
any other IE language) for sum/süm as shared retentions. Still, though, 
it is possible that they might represent shared archaisms restricted to 
just these two languages. However, recent additions to the corpus of Os- 
can Inscriptions provide further evidence against any interpretation of 
these forms as shared archaisms. In addition to the Oscan 1 sg. form 
stim, and its dialectal variant sim,” there is a 1 sg. form esum which 
appears on two inscriptions discovered in Southern Campania, (Ag 614) 
from Nuceria Alfaterna near Salerno and (Ag 615) from Vico Equense 


The standard analysis was first proposed by A. Meillet, "Remarques linguis- 
tiques," Jd 17 (1911) 449-64 (see also A. J. van Windekens, Le tokharien confronté avec 
les autres langues indo-européennes [Louvain 1976] 309). We would like to thank 
Donald Ringe (personal communication) for drawing all the relevant Tocharian facts to 
our attention. 

*2This variant is restricted geographically to the ancient city of Saticula (modern’ 
S. Agata de' Goti), in Campania. It is found in four inscriptions (Ve 126, Ve 127, Ve 128, 
Ve 130). For Bader, sim derives from an ablaut variant *sem of the 1 sg. form in IE; for 
our account, see below section 4.4. 
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near Naples.” According to the scenario of Bader, or any shared-archa- 
ism explanation of sum/süm, this 1 sg. form esum would have to be 
accounted for by means of analogical change, specifically the extension 
of the full-grade form of the 2 sg. and 3 sg. to the 1 sg. That such a 
change is plausible cannot be doubted. However, chronological consid- 
erations suggest that esum was not a late creation. The inscriptions on 
which esum is found are generally attributed to the 6th century.?* If the 
dating is even reasonably close, then the evidence suggests that the exis- 
tence of esum predates that of súm by at least a century, if not more. 
Comparative evidence also suggests that esum is not a late analogi- 
cal creation. The form esum is also attested on a South Picene inscrip- 
tion from Campovalano in Picenum (Ma TE.4). This South Picene in- 
scription is generally considered to be contemporaneous with the 
Campanian inscriptions mentioned above.” Thus, if esum were an ana- 
logical creation, it would have to be an innovative analogical creation of 
very early date indeed —that is, dating to the period of Oscan-Umbrian 
unity. But then we might well wonder why there are any examples of 
súm at all, given that we would expect the innovative analogical crea- 
tion to replace the “old,” that is, inherited, form sim.”® Since this is not 


?'We interpret the ancient Oscan inscriptions as follows: (Ag 614) IIBRA- 
TIESIIESUMII, gen. fraties + esum "I am (the property) of Fratius." (Ag 615) 
IEVIESHESUM:P[.]LES:ADARIES, gen. ievies + esum, nom. (artisan) "I am (the 
property) of levius. P. Adarius (made me)." We follow C. Colonna, "Nucería Alfa- 
terna," SE 42 (1974) 379-85 with respect to word-division but we do not agree with his 
analysis of fraties and ievies as nom.sgs. of adjectival formations similar to Faliscan ma- 
dicio (contra Colonna, see Agostiniani, Iscrizioni, 254). Rather, we believe that these 
forms are to be interpreted as genitive singulars in -es, a variant Oscan formation due 
probably to Etruscan interference. For different interpretations of these inscriptions the 
reader is referred to R. Arena, "L'iscrizione di Vico Equense," SE 42 (1974) 387-90 and 
A. Prosdocimi, "Le iscrizioni italiche, acquisizioni, temi, problemi," in Le iscrizioni pre- 
latine in Italia (Roma 1979) 142-45. 

^ See Agostiniani, Iscrizioni, 159-60. 

?5 According to A. Marinetti (Ma TE.4), the South Picene inscription reads: A- 
PIESESUM. We interpret the inscription as gen. a-pies + esum “I am (the property) of 
A[. ]pius." 

?6Such a development is suggested by the well-documented "Fourth Law of Anal- 
ogy” of J. Kurylowicz (“La nature des procès dits 'analogiques'," Acta Linguistica 5 
[1945-49] 121-138), which states that a newly created analogical form will take over the 
primary function of a given linguistic unit, with the form that is replaced being relegated 
to secondary functions. By extension, then, one would expect that a newly created esum 
would occur in greater frequency from early on. 
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the case, then, it does not appear feasible to treat esum as an analogical 
creation.?' 

Thus, the existence of the form esum in Oscan and South Picene 
renders the shared-retention hypothesis untenable. 

The previous discussion has made it clear, then, that the borrow- 
ing explanation (1.5) and the shared-retention explanation (1.3) are 
unacceptable. Any truly adequate account of the development of the I 
sg. of ‘to be’ in Italic must explain all of these forms— in the section to 
follow, we pursue such an account within the context of the Italic unity 
hypothesis, under which the processes which gave rise to sum/süm rep- 
resent a significant set of shared innovations (1.2). 

In doing so, we are intentionally bypassing the independent inno- 
vation explanation (1.4). In our opinion, it is not really possible to argue 
against the position that two languages — related or not — independently 
innovated to produce the same form as long as the changes involved are 
all relatively natural types of sound changes or morphological changes. 
Closeness of genetic relationship between two languages (as between Os- 
can and Latin, being at least IE languages and probably both of the 
same sub-branch) need not exclude the possibility of independent inno- 
vation — some accounts of Germanic umlaut, for instance, treat it as a 
set of parallel but independent innovations affecting several closely re- 
lated languages.?? In a certain sense, then, such a position is a null hy- 
pothesis and relatively uninteresting. Accordingly, we instead consider 
the question of how sum/süm can be explained as the result of shared 
innovations, and let the plausibility of the account we reconstruct speak 
for itself against the independent innovation position. 


4. OUR ACCOUNT 


Hypotheses concerning the origin of sum/sám are numerous. 
Most of the early accounts (see, e.g., Buck, Ernout, Kent; Sommer) and 
even some recent ones (see Pisani) derive these forms by means of ana- 


“It is worth pointing out that, according to Varro (L. 9. 100), esum was at one 
time the 1 sg. form of the verb ‘to be’ in Latin (sum nunc dicitur olim dicebantur ‘esum’). 
This form is generally considered an analogical creation on the part of Varro. However, 
the existence of esum in both Oscan and South Picene suggests that esum may have been 
a legitimate form in some dialects of Latin. 

?"See, for example, R. Jeffers and I. Lehiste, Principles and Methods for Histori- 
cal Linguistics (Cambridge 1979) 38. See also n. 16 above. 


- 
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logical changes.” Generally, it is assumed that the 3 pl. form *sonti was 
analyzed as *s- + -onti, that is, as stem + thematic ending, and that 
this analysis was extended to the 1 pl. form, that is, *s- + -omos, which 
in turn influenced the 1 sg. form, that is, *s- + -om. 

The attempts to derive sum/süm by means of analogical changes 
have not been very successful, particularly in accounting for the Oscan 
word. These proposals require *sont(i) as the starting point for reanaly- 
sis of the paradigm. However, the 3 pl. form of the verb 'to be' in Oscan 
(and Umbrian) is sent « *senti. As a result, it is difficult to motivate the 
remodeling of *smos along the lines of 1 pl. forms in thematic para- 
digms and, accordingly, the thematicization of *esmi. 

Recently, attempts have been made to account for the develop- 
ment of Latin sum and Oscan süm/sim by means of phonological 
change. According to Szemerényi, for example, the development of 
Latin sum can be motivated by epenthetic processes which responded to 
phonetic difficulties presented by -sm- clusters (e.g., *esmi > *esomi so 
as to avoid *emi, then > sum). Similarly, Szemerényi argues that the 
development of Oscan stim and sim are to be attributed to epenthesis 
breaking up the cluster -sm- (e.g., *esmi > *esimi > sim, or under the 
influence of *smos > *somos, *esmi > *esomi > stim). The scenario 
sketched by Szemerényi appears plausible in the case of Latin, for diffi- 
culties with -sm- are evident in that language (though the resolution is 
compensatory lengthening, asin prima ‘first’ < *prisma, and not epen- 
thesis). Such is not the case for Oscan, however. In Oscan, and in the 
other Oscan-Umbrian languages as well, -sN- clusters (N = nasal con- 
sonant) do not present the phonetic difficulties they do in Latin, for 
example Umbrian snata (IIa 19), snates (IV 9) ‘wet’ (?) (< *sna-), 
fesnafe (IIb 16) ‘sacred precinct’, Oscan fiisnu (Ve 1), Paelignian fesn. 
(Ve 216) (< *dhesna), Paelignian prismu (Ve 213) proper name (?) 
(= Latin prima < *prisma, Umbrian esme (VIb 55) Loc. sg. pronoun 
(< *e(k)sm-), Oscan casnar (Paul.-Fest. 41L) ‘old man’, Paelignian 
casnar (Ve 214) (< *kasn-). As a result, it is impossible to explain the 
development of the Oscan forms by reference to epenthetic processes 


“Buck, Comparative, 273; A. Ernout, Morphologie historique du latin (Paris 
1953) 176; Kent, Forms, 106; F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und For- 
menlehre (Heidelberg 1914) 528; Pisani, "Le lingue preromane," 50. 

Y See Szemerényi, Syncope, 191-95, Nyman, "Latin sum,” 50ff., and P. Ci- 
priano/M. Mancini, "Enclisi e morfologia del verbo 'essere' nel Latino e nell' Osco," in 
Studi Latini e Romanzi in memoria di Antonino Pagliaro (Roma 1984) 22-25, n. 20. 


M 
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breaking up -sm- clusters, in the manner of Szemerényi.?! Phonological 
explanations relying on difficulties presented by -sN- clusters are viable 
only for Latin. 

It appears, then, that a successful explanation of sum/süám must 
begin with some motivating factor shared by Oscan and Latin. 

The similarities between the present indicative of 'to be' in Oscan- 
Umbrian and Latin do not end at the formal level; the verb 'to be' also 
shares certain behavioral characteristics, the most important for our 
purpose being enclisis.?? The enclitic nature of ‘to be’ in Latin is well 
known and can be supported by several pieces of evidence: * (a) the pro- 
delision of e in the environments V*, -m*, and -s* attested by epigraphi- 
cal (e.g., vocitatust CIL I, 199, 17) and metrical (Plautus quidamst, 
Mil. 1012) evidence; * (b) raising of *o to u in unaccented, closed final 
syllables (cf. alzud < *aliod); (c) the testimony of the ancient grammar- 
ian Marius Victorinus (K 6, 22) who describes prodelision of initial e 
when est is in construction with participles. For Oscan(-Umbrian) sup- 
port for an assumption of enclisis comes from the following facts: (a) 
scriptio continua writing of sim (e.g., (Ve 127) culchnasim); (b) prode- 
lision of e in *est when in construction with adjectives and past partici- 
ples, e.g., Oscan destrst (Ve 74) ‘is on the right (side) « *dekstra est, 
and teremnatust (Ve 8) ‘is delimited’ < *teremnata est; (c) raising of e 
to íÍ/zin the 3 sg. form, e.g., Oscan ist (Ve 1), Paelignian zst (Ve 213). 

Thus in both Latin and Oscan(-Umbrian), there are indications of 
enclitic behavior for the verb 'to be'. The unmarked inference to draw 


*' We do not understand why Szemerényi, Syncope, 194 insists on explaining Os- 
can sim and súm by means of epenthesis, particularly after having noted that -sN- clus- 
ters remain in Oscan-Umbrian. 

**For discussion of enclisis of ‘to be’ in Latin and Oscan, see Cipriano/Mancini, 
"Enclisi," 11-62. 

?Nyman, "Latin sum," 44-46 claims that loss of the vowel in monosyllabic forms 
like es(s) and est by enclisis is “incomprehensible.” But English provides numerous cases 
of just such a loss in monosyllabic forms. Consider, for example, the clitic variants of zs, 
would, has, namely -s, -d, -s. For discussion see A, Zwicky, "Auxiliary Reduction in En- 
glish,” LI 1 (1970) 328-336 and W. Labov, Language in the Inner City: Studies tn the 
Black English Vernacular (Philadelphia 1972). 

MA, S. Gratwick, "Curculio's Last Bow: Plautus, Trinummus IV.3," Mn 34 
(1981) 348-49 discusses some metrical evidence which indicates that monosyllabic verbs 
were still sentence clitics in Plautus. 

Bader, "Le présent," 50 is responsible for the suggestion that raising of *e to i/í 
in the verb forms of 'to be' in Oscan is due to enclisis. We prefer this hypothesis to that of 
Cipriano/Mancini "Enclisi," 49-50, who derive the vowel í in ist from *ést, perhaps a 
back-formation from a contracted *ne esti. While this hypothesis is certainly a possible 
one, it does involve the additional step of positing a back-formation. 
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from this parallel behavior in these closely related languages is that it 
represents a process inherited from Common Italic. It is our contention, 
then, that the enclisis of ‘to be’ is a feature of Common Italic, and fur- 
ther, that it is this process which provides the motivation for the restruc- 
turing of the paradigm of the verb ‘to be’, and hence the anomalous, 
from an IE point of view, form of the 1 sg. sum/süm. 

If we assume the enclisis of the present indicative forms of ‘to be’ as 
a starting point, it is then possible to construct a relatively convincing 
scenario for the development of sum/süm. 

Assuming that Common Italic had both enclitic and accented 
forms of 'to be', the following path of development suggests itself: 


Common Italic enclitic forms accented forms 
*X-esmi *ésmi 
— loss of *i* *X-esm *ésm 
— epenthesis *X-esom *ésom 
followed by 
— rounding *X-esom *ésom 


[or: morphological reshaping via thematic secondary *-om] 


A. Latin 


— inherited *X-esom *ésom 
— syncope *X-som *ésom 
—raising of *o *X-sum *ésum 
— outcome sum —» sum 
followed by 
— generalization of enclitic form over accented form 
B. Oscan 
— inherited *X-esom *ésom 
(^ South Campanian outcome) esum *ésom 
— syncope (~* usual Oscan outcome 
{u)/<a) as spelling for *o) (with sum/süm —* sum/süm 


presumed generalization ultimately 
of enclitic form over accented. 
form, though later than in Latin) 
— labial dissimilation [after 
raising??|{~> Saticulan outcome) sim 
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Although the basic lines of development should be clear, some aspects 
implicit in this schema require further discussion. 


4.1. Loss of Final *1 


The loss of final *i in the primary endings is, in our opinion, a 
Common Italic process.?? The only potential counter-example to this 
claim is the Latin word tremont (Festus 205M); however, this word 
must be treated with scepticism. First of all, tremontz occurs in a pas- 
sage of Festus which is corrupt in at least two respects." Second, the 
phrase cited by Festus is apparently preserved also in Terentius Scaurus 
(K 7, 28). But in the passage cited by Scaurus, the text reads praetexere 
monti, not pretet tremonti. And given the fact that the grammarians 
could scarcely understand the text, as we are informed by Quintilian 
(1.6.40), it is difficult to accept either "interpretation" as necessarily 
reflecting the original state of affairs. It is also worth noting at this 
point, that an additional verb form cited by Festus (205M), prodotiont 
(= prae(d)opiont?) ‘praeoptant’, and believed by some to belong to the 
carmen saliare, appears without a final *i. If nothing else, this should 
prevent us from uncritically accepting tremonti at face value. 


4.2. Secondary *m 


The development of secondary *m resulting from loss of final *i 
need not parallel the development of original *m > em. Compare, for 
example, the development of primary *r > or as opposed to secondary 
*r > er, for example, Latin mors ‘death’ < *mrtis vs. ager ‘field’ < 
*agr < *agrs < *agros. If we assume the epenthesis of a schwa-like 
vowel, that is, *m > *am, then one could argue that the labial vowel o 


This is not to say that word final *i is lost categorially in Latin and Oscan-Um- 
brian, Final *i has in fact survived in some morphological categories, e.g., the abl. sg. of 
consonant stems. What we are claiming here is that final *i was lost in the primary end- 
ings of the verb (with the possible exception of tremonti discussed in 4.2.). Moreover, as 
Calvert Watkins has reminded us (personal communication), the final *i in the primary 
endings need not have been lost from all the endings at the same time, inasmuch as each 
ending presents a different phonetic environment. Furthermore, if inquam originally 
contained a primary ending, then it shows that the 1 sg. must have lost final *i prior to 
the completion of the loss in the primary endings. 

"The text of Festus reads pretet tremonti praetemunt pe; it is generally inter- 
preted as prae tet tremonti, praetremunt te. 
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was the result of the following labial consonant m. An additional possi- 
bility is that final *m became *om as the result of pressure from the 
thematic secondary ending *-om, which must have existed in Common 
Italic.?? 


4.3. Syncope of *e via Enclisis 


The loss of e in the enclitic form of the 1 sg. of ‘be’ is to be attrib- 
uted to syncopating processes which existed independently in both 
Latin and Oscan(-Umbrian). These syncopating processes are responsi- 
ble not only for deletion.of medial vowels in words but are also responsi- 
ble for deletion of medial vowels in word groups consisting of host word 
+ clitic, compare Latin *nek"e-dum ‘and not yet’ > necdum, dice 
mihi ‘tell me’ > dic mihi, etc.? To judge from the oldest Latin inscrip- 
tions and from the inscriptions in the South Picene language, the syn- 
cope of vowels (in short open syllables) was not a feature of Common 
Italic, at least not in the more formal styles.* And given the position of 
esum in the Ancient Oscan inscriptions and in South Picene, and lack of 
any indication of a word boundary, esum is to be viewed as an enclitic 
form.*! As a result, *som itself cannot be considered as a Common Italic 
innovation inherited by Latin and Oscan; rather, it must be seen as an 


See C. Watkins, Indogermanische Grammatik III (Heidelberg 1969) 48. We 
would like to thank Martin Peters (personal communication) for reminding us of this 
possibility, though as George Cardona has pointed out (personal communication), such 
an account is rendered less plausible by the usual reconstruction of *esàm > Latin eram 
as the past of 'to be'. But if, as Don Ringe (personal communication) has suggested, 
original syllabic nasals remained in Common Italic (cf. the different developments in 
word-initial position: Latin negative prefix in- vs. Oscan-Umbrian an-), then Watkins’ 
analogical explanation of *-om may well be preferable. There are, however, other possi- 
bilities: original *m could have developed into *9m in Common Italic, so that secondar- 
ily created *m would not have merged with it. 

3M, Leumann, J. B. Hofmann, D. Szantyr, Lateinische Grammatik I, (München 
1977) 93. 

But *e could have been syncopated in Common Italic in more casual styles of 
speaking, as Martin Peters (personal communication) has reminded us. 

“Recall that in (Ma TE.4) A-PIESESUM (see n. 25 above) shows esum written in 
scriptio continua, which may be an indication of enclisis. Similarly, in (Ag 615) (see n. 23 
above), there seems to be a distinction between clear word boundaries, marked with two 
points arranged vertically (:), and some other boundary-type, marked by two vertical 
strokes (||); there are two vertical strokes to the left of esum but two vertical points to its 
right, suggesting that it is enclitic. (Ag 614) has two vertical strokes as boundary markers, 
and so is ambiguous as to the possible clitic status of esum. 
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independent but parallel development which resulted from (1) enclisis 
and (2) syncope. *esom is the Common Italic innovation. 


4.4. Saticulan sim 


The derivation of Saticulan sim as a dialectal Oscan development 
admits of several possibilities. Phonological explanations, two of which 
we present below, are not, in our opinion, as likely as some morphologi- 
cal solution because one must assume an ad hoc development of *o to u 
in sum as a starting point. But given that assumption, one possibility is 
that sim is the result of dissimilation of u around labials which is at- 
tested sporadically throughout the Italic languages. For example, in 
Latin lzber ‘free’ is to be derived from *lüber < *loudheros, cf. Faliscan 
loferta (Ve 322a) ‘freedwoman’, Marrucinian czbat (Po 205) ‘is buried’ 
< *kubati, cf. Paelignian zncubat (Ve 214), and possibly Paelignian 
lifar i£ it is subj. pass. from *lubh-, cf. Latin lubet 'is pleasing'. Saticu- 
lan sim may have resulted from similar dissimilatory processes. Another 
phonological solution is suggested by Latin forms like aurufex vs. aurt- 
fex, maxumus vs. maximus. 'The variation in these forms is the result of 
a change (*o >) u > zin unaccented open syllables before labials (p, b, 
f, m).** A more likely explanation, though, for Saticulan sim is that it 
results from some analogical process(es). In the case of the *-eH, sta- 
tives in Oscan, there may have been a pattern 1 sg. -im « *-em : 3 pl. 
-ent < *-ént (by Osthoff's Law), from which sim might have resulted 
analogically.** This suggestion neatly accounts for the vocalic variation 
between the 3 pl. sent and 1 sg. sim, that is, variation between i and e. 
Another morphological solution is offered by Cipriano/Mancini who 
suggest that Oscan sim is actually an old optative form (cf. Latin sem) 
which has somehow come to have indicative functions, thus replacing 
the regular indicative formation süm.** 


*?One would have to assume that in dialectal Oscan 1 sg. stim was subject to a 
similar process in the context "V (i.e., *X-sum"V- was syllabified as *X-su : m*V- 
> *X-sim'V-) and that the variant sim was subsequently generalized at the expense of 
süm. 

This explanation was suggested to us by Martin Peters (personal communica- 
tion). It depends on the assumption that the -&- of the 3 pl. ending was shortened before 
-nt, presumably via Osthoffs Law. 

“Cipriano/Mancini, “Enclisi,” 55. 
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4.5. Generalization of Enclitic Sum/Süm 


One final thing that must be explained in this account is why 
Latin lost a strong form *esum altogether, that is, why the originally 
weak form sum was generalized at the expense of the strong form. This 
may well have been an Italic trend, as suggested below, and it is a devel- 
opment which is found in other languages (e.g., Greek, see also below). 
However, there is good reason, internal to Latin itself, to suppose that a 
form such as *esum in early Latin would have been likely to be lost. 

For one thing, a Latin *esum would, at a somewhat later date (c. 
fourth century 8.c.), have become *erum, so that a connection between 
strong *erum and weak sum would have been most opaque; especially 
within the set of prevailing strong/weak alternations (that is 2 sg. es(s)/ 
s(s), 3 sg. est/st).*5 Thus Latin rhotacism would ultimately have placed 
*esum in a vulnerable position structurally within the system of para- 
digmatic relationships. 

Furthermore, although one might imagine that it would have 
been "attractive" for Latin to generalize a root-shape es- for the 1 sg. 
form to give es- throughout the singular,* the Latin 2 pl. form, estzs, 
with a root-shape es-, would have worked against such a movement to- 
ward es- as a characteristic of singular forms. In fact, the traditional 
account of sum, which takes it as analogical within Latin based on pres- 
sure from 1 pl. *somos (itself supposedly based on 3 pl. *sont(i)), need 
not be discarded altogether; a 1 sg.-1 pl.-3 pl. "linkage" is a possible 
intraparadigmatic pressure that could have aided in the generalization 
of sum over *esum.*” 


Nyman, “Latin sum," 52. 

*éCompare the situation in Modern Greek, where, for verbs that still take a past 
tense augment, the singular with augment has been polarized against the plural without 
augment, and variation in the 3 pl. (e.g., égrapsan = grdpsane ‘they wrote’) is being 
resolved in favor of the augmentless form. 

“It seems likely in our view that paradigmatic pressure was responsible for remod- 
eling the inherited 1 pl. form *smos (cf. Sanskrit smáh) to sumus through an intermedi- 
ate stage *somos. The reduction of initial *sn- clusters to n- in Latin (cf. na- ‘swim’ < 
*sna-) suggests that the lautgesetzlich development of the 1 pl. form would have been 
*mos, a form without any obvious relationship to the rest of the paradigm of 'be'. At 
some point, then, within the history of Latin, the paradigmatic relationship was renewed 
by reshaping the 1 pl. form to *somos, presumably with the initial sequence of the 3 pl. 
*sont (and possibly also of the 1 sg. *som, depending on the chronology of the creation of 
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Moreover, adopting these factors as crucial in the ultimate loss of 
*esum in Latin becomes more compelling when one considers the fact 
that eswm was retained in Oscan at least into the historical period, that 
is, apparently later than it was retained in Latin. Oscan shows no signs 
of movements toward rhotacism (via intervocalic voicing of [s] to [z]) 
until approximately 100 s.c. in the Tabula Bantina), so that an esum/ 
süm connection would have been more transparent in Oscan than was 
possible in Latin. Also a linkage of 1 sg.-1 pl.-3 pl. in Oscan would have 
been less likely than in Latin because the Oscan 3 pl. is sent, with a 
different vocalism from stim. 

Still, it must be admitted that Oscan did not retain esum as the 
primary form of the 1 sg. 'to be', to judge from the relative frequency 
and chronological relationship of the two forms. Thus it may be that 
Italic underwent a trend in the direction of replacing strong forms of 
the verb with weak ones, a trend which was brought to completion at 
different times in the individual languages for reasons such as those 
sketched above. In fact, such a development may even have been the 
continuation of a dialectal IE phenomenon. Greek too underwent such 
a change; the predominantly recessive accent found in Greek finite 
forms is a generalization of the IE enclitic forms of the verb originally 
restricted just to main clauses (cf. the situation in Sanskrit with unac- 
cented main clause verbs but accented subordinate clause verbs, though 
see H. Hock for a different interpretation).*? 

The two related questions, therefore, of the absence of *esum in 
Latin and of its longer retention in Oscan find relatively natural expla- 
nations both internal to Italic and internal to Western IE. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The lines of development suggested here for Latin sum, Oscan 
süm, sim, esum are, it must be admitted, somewhat speculative. How- 
ever, our view has the advantage of giving a plausible explanation for all 


this 1 sg. form) providing the model. The classical Latin form sumus is probably the 
result of two phonetic developments, o > u in closed final syllables and o > u before m 
(for which see Leumann, Grammatik 1, 48), though given the existence of domus 'house' 
as a counter-example to the latter change, some special clitic phonological developments 
may be responsible for the initial syllable of sumus. 

H, Hock, "Clitic Verbs in PIE or Discourse- Based Verb Fronting? Sanskrit sa- 
hovaca gargyah and Cogeners in Avestan and Greek," in Papers on Diachronic Syntax: 
Sex Case Studies, Studies in the Linguistic Sciences 12.2 (University of Illinois 1982) 1-38. 
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of the forms of 1 sg. ‘to be’ in Italic, not just the Latin form. Moreover, 
it draws on features (e.g., enclisis of ‘to be’) and changes (e.g., loss of 
*i*) which arguably were present in Common Italic or at least are Pan- 
Italic in distribution (e.g., loss of *i*, if tremonti is taken at face value). 
As such, it lends some support to the Italic unity position, for it shows 
that several non-ad hoc and inherently plausible assumptions can lead 
to an explanation of sum/süm that is consistent with a close genetic af- 
filiation of the two languages. 
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AD AJP 102 (1981) 148 


When I explained cauda 'tail' as an old nominalized quasi-partici- 
ple from cauere in the sense ‘ward off it had not come to my attention 
that we have a perfect semantic parallel in Greek oOBn 'horse-, bull- 
tail’, which occurs in the compound pu(1)o-cófn ‘fly whisk’. The noun 
here is a formation based on ooßéw in the sense ‘chase away’. Note that 
this noun must be formed on ooféo and not on o£Bopat ‘be ashamed, 
afraid, revere'. 

I leave it to students of the relevant realia to determine whether 
uu(t)o-oófn was so-called directly from its function of ártooófinotc, or 
whether these objects were made from or likened to a oófin. 


Eric P. Hamp 


UNIveRSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Journal of Philology 108 (1987) 694 © 1987 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 


LATIN ANIMUS, ANIMA 


Latin anima, whatever its precise earlier meaning, came to cover 
the range of Greek yuyxn, and lived on into Romance. Its kindred anz- 
mus renders 6uji6c, and later is replaced by spiritus, where however the 
etymological root value is conserved. Yet the similarity of these two must 
be spurious. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that animus, like Greek Gve- 
Hoc, represents IE *H,onH,-mo-. However, it is scarcely possible that 
Armenian hotm gen. -oy can be related since *hona-mo- (apart from 
an ad hoc supposed dissimilation) should yield *hunam or *holam, with 
no loss of schwa. Then *H,onH,mo-, with its expected o-grade, would 
quite regularly yield *anamo-. 

The feminine in *-mà, however, would not be expected to show o- 
grade: as I have argued in KZ 96 (1982-3) 171-7, we should expect a 
zero-grade in this formation. Thus we must start from *H,nH,md. It is 
not likely that *H,nH mà would syllabify to yield *2n2 ma, since we do 
not normally find an initial laryngeal in this position (cf. nomen, Nero, 
nouem, ruber, déns) syllabifying in Latin.! Therefore we might expect 
*H nH ma yield- 
ing apparent *jmà > *ndmd, or else *H,nH,ma = *nama > *nama. 
The first of these appears visibly to be excluded since the long first sylla- 
ble could not be eliminated in a principled way. We are forced, then, to 
assume the last possibility. A ready solution then comes to mind. 

I have argued that hdl@re and anhélare presuppose respectively 
*anasla and *nésld; cf. AJP 101 (1980) 331-2.” At the stage that *anaslà 
and *neslà coexisted as semantically similar lexemes their relation to the 
related pair *anamos and *namà must have been apparent to native 
speakers. 

Therefore in a single change when *nesla became *aneslà on the 
model of *anasiá, likewise *namàá became *anamā on the model of 
*anamos. Thus these derivatives were regularized afresh to *ana- + - 
(é)sla, -mà, -mos. 


'On possible syllabification of an initial laryngeal in Latin cf. J. Schindler on Lat. 
avis in Die Sprache 15 (1969), 149ff. 

?Some corrigenda to that note may here be usefully registered: In n. 1 read 
anhelo; p. 332 line 1, read set; line 4, read *alo-; line 6, scala could also come from 
*skand-tla; line 10, read Beekes; line 15, read set; final line, read Olr. anál. 
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Then 


*anésla > 
*anaslà > 
*anama > 
*anamos > 
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*anesla > 
tansla > 
*anema > 
*anemos > 


an(h)ela- 
(h)ala- 
anima 
animus. 


Eric P. Hamp 


EGERSIMON IN MARTIANUS CAPELLA 


Twice (De Nupt. 1.2.9.911 = 2.12.348.2 by page and line of J. 
Willis’ 1983 Teubner edition), Martianus apparently has the word eger- 
stmon, in Greek and Latin dress: (a) Martianus intervenit dicens ‘quid 
tstud, mi pater, quod nondum vulgata materie cantare deproperas et 
ritu nictantis antistitis, priusquam fores aditumque reseraris, üuvoAo- 
YEG? quin potius edoce quid apportes, et quorsum praedicta sonuerint 
revelato.' ‘ne tu, inquam, ‘desipis admodumque perspicui operis EYEP- 
OLOV (non) noscens creperum sapis, nec liquet Hymenaeo praelibante dispo- 
sita nuptias resultare; (b) tunc egersimon ineffabile virgo concludens ad Iovem 
reversa aliis modulis numerisque voce etiam associata sic coepit. Danuta Shan- 
zer in her recent edition of Book One (Berkeley & Los Angeles 1986) observes 
(p. 55) that the word is "usually an adjective used of Urtvoc,” adducing Theo- 
critus 24.7. "Usually" might be thought a bit rich, since the epitbet ac- 
tually occurs only here in classical Greek! Theocritus is presumably cited 
because he is the only author registered by LSJ. Not that one gets any 
idea of the word's rarity from Theocritean commentators; Dover for in- 
stance simply repeats Gow's uninformative cross-reference back to 
Theocritus 18.55. 

Fully to appreciate Martianus' choice of words, two things need to 
be pointed out. First, the notion that it was ill-omened to speak of sleep 
without adding a reference to awakening; compare Dover on Theocri- 
tus 18.55-8, where there is the same Hymenaeal context as here in Mar- 
tianus. Shanzer shows some awareness of this, albeit oddly directing the 
reader only to the scholia to Theocritus instead of the poet himself. In- 
deed, Martianus may very well be parodying this Theocritean situation; 
there the chorus will return before dawn to wake the connubial couple, 
while Martianus is made (in Shanzer's translation) to “in the fashion of a 
bleary priest sing hymns before you have unbolted the door at the en- 
trance." Recognition of this literary debt may help to support the claims 
of UpvoAoysic or ÜüuvoAoyíCeiG against yUUvoAoYiZetc, a notorious 
crux in Martianus here (cf. Shanzer 54). 

Secondly, egersimon is a word that was acquiring some currency in 
late antiquity. It occurs twice in Nonnus’ Paraphrase of John 
(20.9.21.14), both times of the death of Christ as a sleep from which one 
wakes, something to be noted in the light of LSJ’s gloss on the word in 
Theocritus as connoting the opposite of death (cf. Eustathius, Opusc. p. 
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212, 79: ünvoi tóv pakpòv LEV, uakapíoq 6& aubic éyépoipov). The 
word furthermore occurs in the form €yépoipoc in Pap. Ant. 2, 57 (a) 
35, a fragmentary hexameter poem of the 5/6th century, albeit it is im- 
possible to see to what the word is applied.! 

It looks, then, as though Martianus has combined a knowledge of 
Theocritus with an alertness to contemporary late Greek usage,? a con- 
clusion that may play a small but useful role in the continuing debates 
over his date, paganism, and acquaintance with Greek literature.? 


BARRY BALDWIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 


' Barns and Zilliacus, the papyrus’ editors, report the view of H. Lloyd-Jones that 
Urtvos is probably to be supplied from earlier in the line, although this is only a guess. 

*As a Latin word, egerszmon is (on the authority of the TLL) unique to Mar- 
tianus, although for mediaeval usage see R. E. Latham, Revised Medieval Latin Word- 
List From British And Irish Sources (Oxford 1965) 162. His coinage of it as a noun may 
in part be an unconscious reflection of the fact that in Theocritus and both Nonnus 
passages the adjective is in the accusative singular (-ov). It should be also noted that 
Christian Greek is rich in cognate neologisms which find no place in LSJ; Lampe's Patris- 
tic Greek Lexicon registers ÉyEpya, &£yepoilóntog, and £ygpoivekpoq. 

*In addition to Shanzer's full discussion (1-44), see Alan Cameron, 'Martianus 
and his first editor,’ CP 81 (1986) 320-7, and S.I. B. Barnish, "Martianus Capella and 
Rome in the late fifth century," Hermes 114 (1986) 98-111. 
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In Epigraphica Anatolica 9 (1987), 47-72, under the title "Epi- 
graphica Asiae Minoris neglecta et iacentia,” Sencer Sahin has pub- 
lished a number of previously unknown inscriptions from Heraclea by 
Latmus, and from Klaros. These inscriptions were already in the hands 
of other scholars, who had worked on them and from whom publication 
was expected — Michael Wórrle, Munich, and Jeanne Robert, Paris. 
Sahin explains his action by saying that publication of these inscriptions 
had been "arbitrarily delayed over a long time" (p. 47), that the for- 
bearance of the Turkish authorities had been abused, and that speedy 
publication, after "decades," was still not in sight (same page). While he 
claims that he does not want “to hurt anyone” (same page), these state- 
ments point to the opposite, since, true or not, they are in any event 
damaging to those named. 

They are, however, untrue in important respects. The texts from 
Heraclea, which Sahin has now appropriated, were found in 1975 and 
thereafter given to Professor Wórrle for publication. Therefore no “dec- 
ades of procrastination" have elapsed, since decades are not involved, 
and since Wórrle, during those years, has been busy publishing impor- 
tant texts, which renders absurd the charge of arbitrary procrastina- 
tion. Moreover, Sahin publicly claims that publication is still not in 
sight, despite the fact that Wórrle maintains that recently he assured 
Sahin in writing that this is not true. The attitude of moral superiority 
which Sahin wants to assume seems therefore farfetched. 

The inscriptions from Klaros, it is true, were found decades ago, 
during the course of the 1951-54 French excavations of the temple and 
oracle, directed by Jeanne and Louis Robert. It is regrettable that they 
were not (or could not be) published by the Roberts; but to speak of 
"arbitrary procrastination" with regard to these two scholars is not only 
a distortion, but an outrage, since for half a century both have pub- 
lished, year after year, more and better items than anyone else in the 
profession. Every scholar knows that a project must sometimes be set 
aside a long time because of other engagements or duties. This is as well 
known to Sahin himself as it is to his targets, but what he adjudges in 
others as lacking in responsibility is pardonable where he himself pro- 
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crastinates for more than ten years, as with inscriptions from Erythrae, 
“because of other commitments” (p. 51). The yardstick which Sahin 
uses is two-sided: one for others, and another for himself. 

Sahin had copied the texts from Klaros in 1978. Why did he not 
then urge Louis Robert to publish them while Robert was still alive (his 
unexpected death in 1985 ended a full program of work)? Why did he 
elect instead to publish them when Robert can no longer defend him- 
self? Sahin must also have known, despite his assurances to the contrary, 
that publication of these and many. other texts from Klaros, together 
with a full commentary, could indeed be expected in the foreseeable 
future from Mme. Jeanne Robert, collaborator with her late husband 
during the excavation of the site and co-author with him of numerous 
publications. If Sahin thinks that for the sake of “historical studies" (p. 
47) —or what he deems them to be— he is entitled to violate the laws of 
collegiality and tact, and to demonstrate irreverence where he should at 
least show respect, that is his affair. But heaven forbid that his example 
be followed! 

Sahin claims that the Turkish service of antiquities has authorized 
him to publish texts "whose treatment has been unduly delayed" (p. 
47). He also intends to publish such texts in the future, provided he 
finds them. He must feel that his mission is to educate his peers and 
enforce ethical principles. If so, the question he must answer is this: why 
did he publish the inscriptions found in 1975 at Heraclea, but not the 
long text of A.D. 62, 153 lines, from Ephesus, found in 1976, with its 
documents concerning customs duties in the province of Asia, an in- 
scription whose publication has been expected for over ten years and 
whose text is undoubtedly known to him? Could the reason be that one 
of the two scholars charged with its publication is H. Engelmann, who 
happens to be the son-in-law of Professor Reinhold Merkelbach? 

Sahin claims that Professors Merkelbach and Ekrem Akurgal, An- 
kara, have both agreed to this publication and to his plans for the fu- 
ture. Messrs. Merkelbach, Akurgal, and Sahin are all editors of Epr- 
graphica Anatolica (as is Hermann Vetters, Vienna). Merkelbach is also 
the founder and one of the editors of Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik, the journal that in vol. 47 (1982) published, without autho- 
rization, the text of the Derveni Papyrus. This evoked at the time the 
public protest of the doyen of papyrologists, the late Sir Eric Turner 
(Gnomon 52 [1982], 855-56). That protest had at least the effect that 
R. Merkelbach promised not to publish anything on the Derveni Papy- 
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rus in the next ten volumes of the journal (Zeitschrift für Papyrologie 
und Epigraphik 50 [1983], 12). 

We all agree that speedy publication of recently found inscriptions 
is in the best interest of the scholarly community. It is regrettable that 
often this is not the case. Ways to remedy that situation have to be 
found, since not only those authorized to publish have rights, but also 
the scholarly public. The international association of epigraphists could 
perhaps help toward a solution. But it is certainly no solution for a sin- 
gle individual to make himself the judge of his colleagues. Moreover, 
publication without comments (which is what Sahin did and intends to 
continue to do) is, for many texts, not very sensible. Above all, since 
delays of publication, even long delays, can be explained by good or bad 
reasons, whoever sets himself as judge to decide what is delayed "un- 
duly" (p. 48) must himself be beyond reproach in this respect (and 
Sahin is not: see the inscriptions of Erythrae which he copied in 1974-78 
but failed to publish). He should not single out for chastisement those 
he dislikes while sparing his friends. Is not his colleague from Cologne, 
in charge of the inscription from Ephesus mentioned above, as guilty of 
"arbitrary procrastination" as are, in Sahin's view, Louis and Jeanne 
Robert and Michael Wórrle? Sahin has made an arbitrary choice while 
pretending to stand up for principle. He seems to be aware of this, since 
he wants to demonstrate (p. 51) that "our action is not only directed 
against 'others,' but affects us all alike." But that statement does not 
carry conviction. 

In my opinion, with his publication, Sahin has done far greater 
damage than any profit that might result from it.! 


CHRISTIAN HABICHT 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


H 


Sencer Şahin explicitly states that the Turkish Department of An- 
tiquities has authorized him to publish epigraphical texts assigned to 
others if they have been unduly (über Gebühr) delayed in appearing, 


II note in passing that a copy of the Heraclea inscriptions, in my possession since 
1976, shows that Sahin's readings and restorations are wrong in many instances: the very 
first words of the first piece offer a wrong restoration, [ynoíocaic]8s icai tipatg for the 
obvious [pngio]8eioaic tipae. 
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and he thanks the Director, Nurettin Yardımcı, for agreeing to this ar- 
rangement. Quite apart from the decision involved in deciding what is 
or is not an undue delay, the alleged willingness of a governmental De- 
partment of Antiquities to entrust to one designated scholar all texts 
that come into question verges on the incredible: It is difficult to under- 
stand how any responsible Department or Director would issue the kind 
of blanket authorization mentioned by Sahin, or indeed that Turkish 
archaeologists (to say nothing of foreigners) would tolerate such a thing. 
It is equally difficult to understand why so distinguished and reasonable 
a scholar as Ekrem Akurgal, who is said by Sahin also to have agreed to 
this procedure, would have knowingly done so. If his role has been inac- 
curately described, he is fortunately in a good position to do something 
about it, since he serves as one of the editors of Epegraphica Anatolica. 

The embarrassment which Sahin’s article must cause the Turkish 
authorities goes deeper still. He observes, in evident justification of his 
use of the Roberts’ texts, that many of the inscriptions have been dam- 
aged almost to the point of illegibility since the excavation at Klaros was 
concluded: “The slimy rainwater, which collects during the winter 
months in the hollow of the excavated ruins and stays there until early 
summer, covers over the monuments with layers of slime and causes a 
build-up of a hard chalk layer on the inscriptions.” Whose fault is that? 
The Roberts informed the Turkish authorities in 1961 that their work at 
Klaros was terminated and indicated exactly what pruning and drain- 
age should be done annually to keep the site presentable. Damage to the 
stones does not warrant a controversial publication. It calls for a clean- 
up of the excavation by the department responsible for it. 

Furthermore, if the Department and its Director are genuinely 
concerned to make inscriptions on Turkish soil widely available, they 
certainly would not wish to condone the suppression of epigraphic texts 
that are actually ready for publication. The history of one notorious 
case is laid out in full below for the first time. It documents bureaucratic 
intransigence that has prevented a most important inscription from be- 
ing made public for over a decade. Sahin’s lack of concern for this text, 
which any serious student of the epigraphy of Asia Minor will know 
from published allusions to it, seems to call into question Sahin's pose of 
objectivity and openness. 


G. W. BowERsock 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
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Early in 1974 Dr. Thomas Drew-Bear, then at Harvard University, 
entrusted me with the publication of an inscription which he had copied 
and photographed the previous summer at Şapçılar in the Çal Ova in 
the vilayet of Denizli, Turkey; in ancient terms, the Çal Ova is the cam- 
pus Hyrgaleticus in southern Phrygia. The inscription was originally 
over fifty lines long, and though difficult to read, especially in the latter 
part, enough survives to show its great importance. It contains several 
sections, as follows: 

A) a notation dated to the 25th July, 129, of the copying of a peti- 
tion with its subscription which had been posted in the “New Stoa” of a 
city whose name is now lost; 

B) a copy of the petition itself, addressed by a certain Hermo- 
genes of the Hyrgaleis to Hadrian, and mentioning a hearing given by 
the emperor in (Phrygian) Apamea on a date not earlier than the 16th 
of the same July; 

C) a notation of receipt of the petition at Apamea on the 23rd of 
July, with the text of Hadrian’s favorable response; 

D) a list of witnesses to the correctness of the copy; 

E) there follows what appears to be an extract from Hadrian’s de- 
cision in the original hearing; in other words, the actual order of events 
is represented by sections E, B, C, A, D. 

Because of its obvious interest, the inscription has been mentioned 
more than once: thus Ch. Habicht, JRS 65 (1975), 82, on the implica- 
tions for the topography of the Hyrgaleis and Dionysopolis; C. P. Jones, 
Phoenix 37 (1983), 74; and H. Halfmann, Gnomon 58 (1986), 45, on 
the chronology of Hadrian's passage through Asia in 129. 

When asked to publish the text by Dr. Drew-Bear, I was eager to 
do so, and with his agreement I consulted many colleagues about it, 
including G. W. Bowersock, Ch. Habicht, P. Herrmann, F. Millar, J. 
and L. Robert, and W. Williams. Late in 1975 I submitted an article of 
about fifty typescript pages, with photographs and a professionally 
drawn sketch-map, to the Journal of Roman Studies. The then editor, 
Professor Fergus Millar, accepted the article in principle, but asked me 
in a letter of 19th January, 1976, to check with Dr. Drew-Bear that he 
had had permission to publish the stone. "Of course," Professor Millar 
wrote, "one's instinct is that the truth is nobody's property, and that one 
should publish what one can. But I fear that it is out of the question for 
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JRS to take that line; for I am assured that publication without permis- 
sion would cause difficulties for British archaeologists and epigraphists 
working in Turkey. So I am forced to ask, 1) Did Drew-Bear have a 
permit valid for that year at the time when he took the photographs? 2) 
Does he, or do you, now have permission to publish?” 

Accordingly, I wrote to Dr. Drew-Bear, who replied (2nd March, 
1976): “For my part I can assure you that I ‘had a valid permit for the 
time in 1973 when I took the photographs’: you may consider this assur- 
ance as categorical.” He also took the position that, having a general 
permit to copy and photograph inscriptions at the time, he did not need 
to apply to Ankara for a permit to publish each inscription individually. 
I wrote to Professor Millar expressing my agreement with this position, 
but he replied (30th March, 1976) that the official British view was 
more cautious, “namely that one should obtain specific permission for 
publication;” he urged me, therefore, to “give time for everything to be 
regularised," perhaps by preliminary publication in a Turkish journal. 

I then decided to consult a colleague who had ample experience of 
conditions of work in Turkey, Professor E. Alfoldi-Rosenbaum, and at 
her suggestion wrote the following letter to Mr. Hikmet Gürçay, then 
General Director of Antiquities and Museums in Ankara (12th April, 
1976). 


Dear Mr. Gürçay, 


At the suggestion of Professor Elisabeth Alfoldi-Rosenbaum, I write in 
connection with an inscription, in the hope that you will kindly grant me per- 
mission to publish it. 

The inscription was discovered by Dr. Thomas Drew-Bear during the 
summer of 1973 in the mosque of Şapçılar Köy, in the province of Denizli. Dr. 
Drew-Bear was then attached to Harvard University or to its subsidiary, the 
Center for Hellenic Studies at Washington, and I believe that at that time he 
had a permit to Investigate and photograph inscriptions of ancient Phrygia. He 
has asked me to publish this very interesting inscription, which is partly in Latin 
and partly in Greek, and has given me for the purpose his squeeze and several 
photographs. I hope to publish it in the Journal of Roman Studies (London). 

I would be deeply appreciative if you could give me the necessary permis- 
sion to publish the inscription and the photographs. Naturally I will acknowl- 
edge your kindness in the published article, and send you a copy of it. 


Yours sincerely, etc. 


To this letter I received the following reply from Dr. Gürçay (18th 
May, 1976): 
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Monsieur le Professeur, 


En réponse à votre lettre du 12 avril 1976 nous tenons à vous faire savoir 
les matiéres suivantes. 

Le Dr. Thomas Drew-Bear ayant obtenu un permis de recherches en 
Turquie en 1973 a encore examiné les inscriptions inédites hors des limites de ce 
permis au cours de ses travaux en notre pays. 

Pour cette raison nous avons le regret de vous informer qu'un droit de 
publication ne pourrait pas étre reconnaissable au Dr. Thomas Drew-Bear. 

Nous vous prions donc de ne pas considérer notre refus a cet égard 
comme une intervention dans le fonctionnement de votre institution avec la- 
quelle nous aurions le plaisir de collaborer à d'autres occasions. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Professeur, l'expression de mes sentiments 
distingués. 


Hikmet Gürçay 
Directeur Général des Antiquités 
et des Musées. 


Early in 1977 I was in contact with the British School of Archaeol- 
ogy in Ankara in connection with a visit which I was intending to pay to 
Turkey in the summer of that year. I discussed the matter both with the 
Director of the Institute, Dr. David French, and the then Secretary, the 
late Dr. Alan Hall. On the 27th September of that year, Dr. Hall wrote 
to me that the Directorate of Antiquities in Ankara had written several 
times to the authorities at Denizli, asking them to secure the Sapcilar 
inscription for the local museum. Dr. Hall therefore suggested that I 
should wait until the situation in Turkey was clearer, and added: “It 
would also be sensible for you to seek further clarification from the Di- 
rectorate on the question of whether you are free (in their view) to pub- 
lish the article immediately." In view of the refusal I had already re- 
ceived, I was not willing to do this. However, Professor Millar, who had 
also been in correspondence with Dr. Hall about the matter, undertook 
to write to the Directorate on behalf of the Journal of Roman Studies, 
and received the following reply from the new Director, Dr. Aykut Ozet 
(27th June, 1978). 


Dear Sir, 


Thank you very much for your letter of May 31st addressed to the Ex- 
Director General, Directorate of Antiquities and Museums, Ministry of Cul- 
ture. 

Unfortunately we cannot give you a positive answer to your enquiry con- 
cerning Professor C. Jones' article. Neither Professor Jones nor Professor T. 
Drew-Bear had applied for a permit from the Ministry of Culture to work on 
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this stone and to publish any subsequent results. It is against the Antiquities 
Law to work on any material published or unpublished, without first having 
received a permit from the Ministry of Culture. Professor T. Drew-Bear only 
had permission to take photographs of some published inscriptions in some of 
the museums in 1973. 

The Ministry of Culture is aware of the importance of this inscription. 
However, it is necessary to abide by the laws of a country if one wishes to work 
within that country. 

I regret, therefore, that it is not possible to grant permission to the Jour- 
nal of Roman Studies to publish this inscription. : 


Sincerely yours, etc. 


With that reply, I considered the case closed. I had worked on the 
inscription for just under two years (1974-75), and spent over two more 
(1976-78) in trying to obtain permission to publish it. My file on the text 
contains, merely with reference to the question of permission, over 
thirty-five letters involving scholars on three continents. I had come to 
the reluctant conclusion that the inscription was likely to remain for a 
long time, perhaps for ever, unpublished. 

The activities of Dr. Sahin and his sponsors, however, have put the 
matter in a new light. Dr. Sahin considers it 


irresponsible that the publication of a historical document should be 
treated as a personal monopoly or heirloom, and arbitrarily delayed for a 
long time. There is the grave danger that the inscriptions may get lost 
again; in any case they remain hidden from fellow-researchers and can- 
not be evaluated. . . . The decisive question is: "What advances our sub- 
ject? What is most useful for historical studies?" 


Dr. Sahin might do well to ponder the implications of these questions. If 
texts should not be treated as personal heirlooms, should they be treated 
as national heirlooms either? Are the obstacles set up by governments in 
some way less injurious to monuments than those which result from the 
“arbitrariness” of individuals? 


C. P. Jones 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


THE SETTLEMENT OF SARDIS AFTER THE FALL 
OF ACHAEUS 


Marble slab, presumably fragment of a stela, found in 1912 near 
the Sart railway station and brought to Smyrna, where it vanished in the 
fire of 1922. 

Ed. W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Sardis VII, 1 (1932), no. 
2, from the drawing by B., rev. in 1914 by J. Keil, who added the trac- 
ings after 1. 21. Facsim Fig. 1. 

Cf. P. Roussel, REG 1934, 246. G. Klaffenbach, Gnomon 12 
(1936) 212. E. Bickerman, Revue ét. juives (1935) 34, n. 1. Rev. Studies 
in Jewish and Christian Hist. II (Leiden 1980) 83, n. 197. Institutions 
des Séleucides (1938) 136, n. 1. M. Segre, Clara Rhodos 9 (1938) 192. 
M. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, II (1941, corr. repr. 1953); III, 1478. H. 
Bengtson, De Strategie in der hellenist. Zeit, 11 (1944, rev. repr. 1964), 
222, 398. M. Launey, Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques, II 
(1950) 697-98. L. Robert, Nouvelles znscr. de Sardes I (1964) 19-21. 


e.g. KATG yàp TÒ Sikatov ka@nket ta] 
[npáypu]ara, ZeA[eüKou uernAAaxóroc, roig HET aùtòv Ba-] 
[ocr]AeUotv, Avtióx[w kai roig an’ autoü diadeEauéevoic] 
[r]v àpxrv, n ave[i]xov[to 514 mpoyovwv(?), kai NEiwaav, At-] 
[kJatápxou ouvywprnoavto[sc, rrpóvoiav rtoujoao8a: órroc] 
[Ex]wotv rrpós atitoUs OABiav [k]ai åf pxaiav HSn evdaipo-] 5 
[v(]a[v], xenody[evol tle ¿m Eautoic Kali tota vópotq oic] 
[kjai £E àpxri Expwvto’ kai &£nei àáreA[ovío]avr[o oti auvé-] 
[Bln tfiv te róAww aürov &vrenup[àoo8at kai ápónv &£Enpn-] 
[u]i»g8at év r&t rtoAépiot Kai rà (Sta árroAoAeKó[raq ràv] 
[noA(]tv TOUS rAg(otoua óuirtepovnké[vat, 6acocg-] 10 
[08a1] 5è OAiouc navtanaoty, kai HEimoav [ápegotw xor] 
[uó]tov rtoijo[a]o8at kai röv $ópov àroAU[cat kai náv] 
[£]rtowkícat Tov rórto[v] cuvexapnoev aù[toig 6 —ca. 5-7] 
[5]o poc Ewe èv £tàv Enta uav aü[roUg roUtav Stop-| 
[900]o08a: cic TÒ BaotAikóv, GAAG óántoAe[AU008a: rrávtov,] 15 
[G]ró dé roU óy6óou Etouc 6166vai tpel[¢ àvaeopüq à-] 
[nò] Mac@v ràv.ytvopévov rpooóóov na[p' aütoia kar | 
&viautóv apyu[pliou vç eikoot Kai GAA[we ur] rrapev-] 
oxAgic8ar eivai 5é autos à[o]pouprit[oua ka8àq Kai tò] 
[tp]ótepov ncav' elvai 6& autotc kai av[ermotaGpEw-| 20 
tous Kai GÀAnrou[p]yritouq" ànoAeAU[o8at 5é aótoüq Kai] 
[t&v Aotrtov ánávtov Kal TOUS Pdpouc TOUC eri áAAov-] 
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taç aüt[o]is [£k tv yev]nuóátov Kat’ óA[ou pn veAsiv sic] 

[16] Baouuk[óv^ &àv uépoc] thi T]@v [EmBaAAdvtwv Kar’ vi] 

autóv Boó[Aovtat £rioxnoscBai(?) Bote unkéri npooco-] 25 
[pes] aüt[o]uc ón[£p roUtov totic rókouc (?) EAT ün£p àA-] 

[Aov npay]uát(ov— 


The copy is of exceptional accuracy, so that only completion of 
letter traces, and not a single radical correction, was called for. 1-3, P.; 
B.-R. print: 1,[...... Jtag e[ — c. 30 — Ba-]. -2, Avtióx[oi kai — 
c. 25 —]. -3, àvéxov[to — c. 22 —]. Enough room to restore -[t]-. -4, 
[. . .Japxou cuvxoprjcavro[g &rupeAelo8a: ónoq ává|y]ootv, B.-R.; 
Anu]ápxou, Bengtson, Strat. II, 222, n. 3; Aixjatapxou, Klaffenbach 
in B., Strat. Il, 398. -5, npóg aütoüq oABía[v kai ào8ó6vov 
evdaipo|vija[v], B.-R. -6, xepnaov[tat 6]& én’ éau[r]oig kafi vopoic 
não oia], B.-R. -7, àné[óoet£]av T[- c. 5], B.-R.; àneA[oyío]avt[o 
—], Robert, N. inser. de Sardes, 20. -8, [. .]| tjv Te nóAw, B.-R.; 
ápónv, P. -11, oeadi|oGat], B.-R. -12, náv], P. -13, B.-R. -14, toU- 
Tov, P. -15, návtov], P. -17, [£k], B.-R.; nap &kaorov], B.-R.; 
autoic kat], P. -18, £v]oxAeic8a:, B.-R. -19, @c kai], B.-R. -20, 
av[emtotaspeu|touc, Launey, Recherches II, 698. -21, aUtouc kai], 
P. -22-26, P. 


(? for according to justice) at the demise of Seleucus the govern- 
ment belongs to the kings after him, to Antiochus and those who suc- 
ceeded him in sovereignty, which they have held by inheritance, and they 
requested [sc. of -dorus], Dicaearchus having granted them the permis- 
sion, to make provisions that they might now have (back) to themselves 
happiness and their former prosperity, and (be able) to exercise among 
themselves the laws, which they had originally exercised. And since they 
pleaded that their city happened to have been burnt and utterly devas- 
tated in the war, that most of the citizens had lost their property and had 
perished, and that only few had survived altogether, they petitioned for 
the release from the contribution and the remission of the imposts, and 
for the resettlement of the site, (therefore) -dorus granted them that dur- 
ing seven years they should pay nothing on this account to the royal trea- 
sury, but be completely exempt. From the eighth year, out from all reve- 
nues that accrue to them each year, they are to pay three installments of 
twenty minae of silver, and be subject to no other demands; that they 
should be free from garrison, as they were before and exempt from billet- 
ing and from obligation to public service; that they should be released 
from all other dues; that they should pay to the royal treasury no (other) 
taxes at all on the revenues (from agriculture and animal increase). 
Should they ever desire to postpone the payment of any part of their an- 
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nual assessment, so that they would not have to pay a surcharge (?) on 
this, or any other charges—” 


The difficulty of interpretation and restoration of this tantalizing 
fragment has been rightly stressed by the editors and other scholars, 
who concerned themselves with its message.! In the matter of dating the 
first editors left the question open between Antiochus III and Eumenes 
II. The consensus that has soon evolved opts for the former possibility, 
and I am also convinced that it must be correct. As for the character of 
the document it is sufficiently clear that Antiochus of 1.2 is excluded as 
author, but he may have been mentioned as a predecessor of the reign- 
ing king, whom the script characters point out to be rather Antiochus 
III. Although we should not be too dogmatic about avoiding by kings of 
successor dynasties royal titles for their displaced predecessors such in 
fact was the general tendency. This is another point against Eumenes II. 

In the complete absence of the second person forms there are no 
certain indications that this is an official rescript of any kind, addressed 
to an individual, or a city. However, this impression may be due entirely 
to the chance preservation of the narrative passage, which in itself does 
not rule out a possibility that the text may after all be some kind of a 
royal rescript, as Buckler and Robinson first suggested (although with a 
question mark) or a letter from a high official, like Zeuxis, to his subor- 
dinate. Since P. Roussel the prevalent opinion, supported also by 
L. Robert and G. Klaffenbach, is that this must be an honorific decree 
for -6@poc of 1. 14. If so, what about Dicaearchus, who was mentioned 
first? My anonymous reader suggested that it might be a decree for the 
envoys after the successful completion of their mission. But it cannot be 
the decree of the self-same city affected by the war devastations, be- 
cause the narrative is cast consistently in the third person plural, which 
would be intolerable in such a document (N.B., e.g., 1.8: MOALV aÙTÕV, 
not NU@v). 

I believe that at present the best assumption is that this should be a 
letter, perhaps of Antiochus III to his representative, just as was his let- 
ter to Zeuxis in the matter of Jewish colonists in Lydia and Phrygia,” 
written close to the time proposed for our document, or the letter to 


'G. Klaffenbach, Gnomon 12, 212, judged only the restoration of the middle part 
as more or less successful. Cf. E. Bickerman, Inst. sél., 136, n. 1; M. Rostovzeff, 
SEHHW HI, 1473. 

?J. AJ 12.148-153. The purpose was to check the still smouldering unrest after the 
liquidation of the usurper. So A. Schalit, Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S., 50 (1960) 289. 
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Ptolemy son of Thraseas, dispatched after the conquest of Palestine.? A 
letter from Zeuxis (or another official) to the king (or a royal officer) is 
also quite possible.* 

What city was it then? The idea that the initial element of its name 
appears in line 7 (Temnus?, Tmolus?) turns out to be illusory since the 
indicated consonant belongs unquestionably to the verb termination. It 
is practically certain that the name does not occur in any of the pre- 
served lines. Buckler and Robinson caution that the circumstances in 
which the inscription was found do not grant us an absolute assurance 
that Sardis is concerned, because at the railroad line materials for con- 
struction could be easily brought from further distances. Perhaps an 
element of doubt would still persist even if it had been positively estab- 
lished, that the inscription comes indeed from Sardis, the important 
center of Seleucid administration in Asia Minor, where royal archives 
were kept and inscriptions from other localities were deposited.? How- 
ever, it is evident enough that it was more than an ordinary city, there- 
fore with these qualifications it remains reasonable to assume that we 
are indeed at Sardis, about whose fate in the proposed time we know 
something from Polybius. The Achaean historian's passage in Book 
7.18.8-10 offers a very striking parallel to our lines 8-11, which to my 
knowledge has not been brought in comparison: T] 6& Aou ó6vaytq 
eionecoŬoa navtoxó8ev Gua kareuroer tjv TÓN, Kal TO Aoutóv 
nón, TOV HV POVEUÓVTWV tobe £vtuyxávovtac, tàv 5é Tac OİKÁOELG 
£urumpovtov, GAAWV è npóq Tac ápmayüq Kai Tac odsAeí(aq 
OPUNKOTMV, &yiveto tlavteAne ń Ie nóswç KaTadBbopa kai Siap- 
nayń. kai XZápógov uv roürov tóv tpómnov s&yévETO KUPLOS 
'Avtioxoq. 

L. 1-4. The subject of the third person plural (verbs and pro- 
nouns) are obviously the inhabitants of the city in question, presumably 
Zapdtavoi, who must have been introduced above in the lost lines. But 
the words referring to their petition can in fact apply only to their repre- 
sentative delegation, npeoßeutai, appearing before the royal officers 
left in charge. Antiochus, we remember, was present at the siege, cap- 


`J. AJ 12.138-144. 

*Cf. L. Robert, Nouv. inser. de Sardes I, 21, n. 1. In this connection one should 
also compare carefully the letter of Antiochus III to Erythrae, C. B. Welles, RC 15, 
especially the references to the previous, and the determination of the present, status 
after the reaquisition. Some passages are quoted below. 

5E.g., the deed of land sale by Antiochus II to the divorced Laodice (I) was depos- 
ited in five different places, of which Sardis was one, RC 18, 28, 33; and the remote 
Didyma was another. 
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ture, and execution of Achaeus in 213 B.c., but already in the next year 
he departed for his eastern expedition, which was to occupy him until 
the year 205. In that situation it would be understandable that his lieu- 
tenants should be responsible for further developments. The king may 
nevertheless have been in communication with them. Evidently he has 
been already informed of the events, and as was often done, he in turn 
incorporates the received information in his own release. This is what 
Ptolemy III does in the famous Gurob Papyrus from the Third Syrian 
War, where activities of various commanders are described.? But even 
after his return from the eastern anabasis, when in 203 s.c. the Seleucid 
king was for longer periods present in Caria, a good deal of the adminis- 
trative business was transacted by Zeuxis and other officers. The same 
may have happened during and after 197 5.c., when most of the coastal 
cities came under his power. Since the younger Antiochus became his 
father's co-regent no earlier than 210 s.c. (commonly 209) the restora- 
tion Avtlox[wt Kai Avttóxot, advocated by Bickerman and Robert, 
would be possible, but only after that date, which would be difficult for 
Sardis, whose later history in that period was peaceful. It is true that the 
reconstruction of the severely afflicted city would have required years to 
complete, but the provisions for the whole process, such as we read, 
must have been made not long after the capture, that is, in 318 or 312 
B.C. This sort of disposition was usually one of the first arrangements 
after the conquest, and the language seems to be too vivid and too cir- 
cumstantial for a possibility of a later recollection of already past events, 
when the younger Antiochus was co-regent. This is one detail that un- 
derscores the complexity of the problem. 

We would have to think of one of major cities that initially resisted 
the Seleucid king's "liberation," "the restoration of his ancestral Em- 
pire," and his "bringing the cities to a better condition." Smyrna, 
Alexandria Troas, and Lampsacus come to mind, cities whose siege was 
left to Antiochus' generals, while he was occupied with other affairs.? If 


$U. Wilcken, Chrestomathie (1912) no. 1. F. Jacoby, FrGHist. IIB (1929) no. 
160. 

"Cf. the letter of Laodice III to Iasus, quoted below. OGI 219 (decree of Ilium for 
A. III): tag te nóàsg sig eiprjvnv Kai Thy Bagueíav eio thv åpxaiav 6iá8gotv Katéo- 
tyoev. Decree of Teos, Anadolu 9, p. 34, 10-11: GnoKxatéatnoe 14 npáypata eiq triv 
Gupudépouoav karáoraotv. 

8Cf., however, H. Schmitt, Untersuchungen zur Gesch. Antiochos’ des Grossen 
(Wiesbaden 1964) 283-284, to the effect that there is no real evidence that Smyrna and 
Lampsacus ever submitted to Antiochus. Similar, but somewhat more ambiguous is the 
case of Alexandria Troas. Thisis the accepted view, but some scholars thought that even- 
tually all three succumbed. 
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the extent of damage, conflagration, and depopulation from death, en- 
slavement, and dispersal, which under the conditions of ancient warfare 
were almost unavoidable, are not exaggerated “for the sake of argu- 
ment,” the situation would fit a long-resisting city. After about two 
years of siege Sardis fell in the conqueror’s hands, while the almost im- 
pregnable kpa still held out. It is true that in the face of this resistance 
the king and his troops would be less disposed to graciousness and leni- 
ency, but after the initial bitterness subsided the attitude changed, 
when what mattered was no longer the punishment of the rebel sup- 
porters, but the conciliation of the regained subjects, whose prosperity 
was in the king's own best interest. 

If it were not Sardis, Lysimachia would be the first city to con- 
sider. When Antiochus III came thither in 196 s.c. after the recent 
Thracian raid, the city lay in ruins and most of its inhabitants were 
dead, sold in slavery, or dispersed. It was refounded by the Seleucid 
king and received the formal privileges similar to those of which we read 
in the Sardis inscription, including the freedom from garrisoning, and 
yet we know that it was intended to be one on the chief strongholds of 
the Empire and for a brief period it was.? However, it is far too often 
overlooked that wars mentioned in such contexts are usually those 
brought on by the liberators and benefactors themselves. But we know 
that Lysimachia and Thrace gave Antiochus one of the principal occa- 
sions for his "historical rights" argumentation. 

On the analogy of many historical narratives relating surrenders of 
cities I first thought of supplying: 


[npgoBeu]tàq £A[86vraq rrapaóoostv trjv MOALv oia Ba-] 
[o]AseUctv  Avtóx[v kai 'Avrióxot avakimoapévoic] 
[r]hv àpxnv ri àv &[t]xov [51a npoyóvwv, ócoi rj&(ocav kt. 


Cf. e.g. Plb. 1.10.2: oi è npóq ‘Pwyatouc £rtpéofeuov, napa- 
didOvteEc Thv nót. 5.77.5: Hkov 6& apa tõv Tniov kai KoAogoviwv 
rtpéofeiG £yxeipiGovreg oGc autovc kai Tac mdAEIC. Livy 36.14.6 
(after Polybius): legati tradentes urbes suas occurrerunt. 7.45.9: legati 
ad dedendas urbes venerunt. D.S. 22.8.5: rov rtpéofeic EK Asov- 
tivwv — Aéyovreq rrapaóoosgiw và Baoe thv nów Kai tà $poüpia 
Kai orpati taa —. nkov dé kai Erepor mAeiotot—AEyovtec Tac TÓ- 
Agi; Tapadwoeiv. Of course EpxeoGat and Ketv are synonymous. 


?Plb. 18.51. Appian, Syr. 1. 3. 6. Cf. P. Frisch, Jon, no. 45. I am not persuaded 
by the recent attempt of J. L. Ferrary and Ph. Gauthier, Journal des Savants (1981) 327- 
345, to prove that the attribution to A. III is a “hypothése désespérée." 
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In insisting on his rights, Antiochus III, as no other Hellenistic 
king, was “historically minded,” and that must have also been the offi- 
cial line echoed by his officers and courtiers, and was often reflected in 
honorific decrees, voted by the cities, where his authority was reas- 
serted. But a reflection of this propaganda in our inscription appears to 
be even more pronounced than is apparent at first sight. In the first line 
the facsimile shows NTAZLA, which cannot be reconciled with the sup- 
plement rtipgofgu]tàc, and from my long experience with the drawing I 
have learned to respect its guidance even to the smallest detail.!? The 
oblique trace of the first extant letter must represent A, A, or A, of 
which only the first possibility makes sense: a word ending in ATA. The 
next three letters point out to ZEA. Among predecessors of Antiochus 
III there were three kings by the name Seleucus, the founder of the dy- 
nasty, his own father, and finally his elder brother and immediate fore- 
runner. We know that the historical memories of the Renovator of the 
Empire on occasion when need be reached back even to the first Se- 
leucus, nay, even to Alexander and Antigonus. 

Cf. C. B. Welles, RC 15, 6-10 (which I assign definitely to A. III): 
Kai aütoi AmoAoyioduevoi nepi te the etvoiac fjv 510 rravróg siox- 
Kate sic trjv nugtépav oikiav—Eéti 6& kai THY Mpoaywyrty Ev NL yé- 
YOVEV Å TIOAIC Ertl t&v ripóvepov BaoiAeuocóvtov. 21-24: Kai EmEeLdy] 
anépatvov S161 ní te AAeEávópou kai 'Avttyóvou aütóvopnog fv kai 
AmopoAdyntoc fj rtóAi s üpóv Kai oi uérepot ripóyovoi Éorteuóov dei 
note nepil aütric. This is also expressed in the fragmentary decree for 
the same king, H. Engelmann-R. Merkelbach, Die Inschriften von 
Erythrai und Klazomenaz I (1972) no. 30, 34-42 (which I complete and 
renumber 32-40): [Ev te roig ¿E apxfi¢ kaipoic én’ “AAe&avdpou kai 
‘Avtiyovou AUTSVOLOG "v fi MOAIG K]ai à[$opoAóvynros, WOAaUTWC 
EOTIEVSOV Gel nots otl rpóyovoi ol “AVTLOXOU TOU Baoiréw]¢ noA[Aa 
kai UEYGAG EUEPYETOUVTEC THV TIOALV Nuev, ave’ wv £upyrjncav uno 
toU ónpou KatalEiwc [tov reripayuévov, of Te npótepov BaoiAeU- 
oavtec sig £üepyeoíaq mpdc tov ófj]uov ék[teveic kai npo8úpoug 
aütoüq mapéoyxovto’ viv te 6 BaotiAgUG “Avtioxoc npayevó]uevoq 
[età TOV HiAwv Kal Öuváuewv £r TOÙC TOMOUC UMEGXETO tT|v ONLO- 
Kpatiav ojuvo.a[muAdooetv riiv, kai ouvexwpnoev &Aeu8É£poug kai 
autovopouc eivai, Kai àdrik]ev tu [OAL HUdV àoopoAóyntov TÖV 
te GAAwV ánávtov Kai tàv eig rà l'a]Aarikà [cuvayopévov. 


That is the reason I refrain from correcting 1.3: àpxriv, ri; Gv n[p]xov, which 
seems to be suggested by similar expressions in many texts. 
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Plb. 5.67.1: 6 © Avrioxoc pevyiotnv émoteito omoudhv gig tò 
«a8árnaE kai toic SrAote Kai roiq Sixaioice—Katanepieivat. 4: Kata 
tac dikaioAoyiac. 5: oq ka8nkóvrov AUT@ Tivwv AvTIMOLOUpEVOS, 
try SE npotnv Avttyévou to MovodédaAuou karáAnyiv Kai tv Že- 
AgüKou óuvacreíav tàv tónwv TOUTWV EKsivac Eon KUPLWTATAC eivat 
Kai Sukatoratac KTÁOEL, ka8' Gc abtoic, où FTroAegaío, KabrKketv TÀ 
KaTO tv Konv Xupíav. 18.51.3: sic 5è mv Eupawnnv Eon SiaBeBnke- 
vat HETA tàv SuVGuEwWV àvaktnoápevog rà KATÀ TV Xepoovnoov kal 
tac êm Opaxne noAcic’ tv yap rómov TOUTWY apxnv UdALoTA 
TAVTWV AUT@ kagrker. sivari èv yàp &E apxne thv Suvaotsiav taú- 
Tv Auoiwaxou, XeAgUKou 5& moAeuncavroq mpóq aütóv kai 
Kpatrjoavroq rà roAéuo nàocav rv Auowaxou Baosiav yevéc8at 
zedeuKou.!! kata yàp toùe ràv auto rpoyóvov rtepiorraouoüq — 
nporov u&v MroAeuaiov Napaonacduevov odoereplioao9at touc TÓ- 
rou toUrouc, Ösútepov è O(Ammov. aütóc vüv OU kráoO6ar— GAA’ 
avaktdoBat roig idioig Stkaioie Guyxp@uevoc. Appian Syr. 1: 
"EAAnortovtiouc nhe Kai AioAéac, OQ of MpOONKOVTac ÄPXOVTL THe 
‘Aciac, Ott kai TIGAal töv the ‘Aciae BacltAéwv Ürrrkouov. 

In the letter of Laodice III, the queen consort of Antiochus III, to 
Iasus, G. Pugliese Carratelli, 4nnuarzo Sc. Ital. di Atene 45-46 (1967- 
68) 445, 9-11 we read: GkoUouca nAgováki, TOU àó6gAQoU — (iq TV 
üpetépav Tó — ávakroáóusevoc Trv Te £Aeu8epíav Úv anédSwxKev 
Kai toUG vópoug Kai tà Aorrià MpoTteGeitat cuvaü&giv tò rtoA(teupa Kal 
£i c BeAtiova SidGeow ayaysiv. The phrase àvaktijoao8at thy rratpo- 
tav APXTW occurs also in the Ilian decree for A. III, OGI 219, 7-8, and 
the word dpxh, as designation of his empire is employed also in a letter 
of A. III to Teos, P. Herrmann, Anadolu 9 (1965) 42: (tac) Tag Hac 
Kai mv àpxrjv roAAG rrpo8uuotépoug napaok[seu]áZ[ovrag]. The 
historical argumentation and oikia, apxn, ripóyovot, npáygata, are 
characteristic features in the political language of Antiochus the Great. 
The term oikia appears for the very first time in his own reign, and 
Gpx1 in this sense is uncommon in earlier Hellenistic inscriptions. 

More examples for our first three lines. Plb. 5.50.7: &óóket yàp 
ox T]ttov f] Bibuvav àpyri TiBoitn kaerkeiv rj Mpouoia. 4.81.1: ürto- 
Aapugávov aütrà kaðńkeiv Kata yévoc Thy BaotAg(av. 7.4.5: undevi 


"In 281 Seleucus besieged and captured Sardis, where he also minted coins. Cf. 
H. Heinen, Untersuch. zur hellenist. Gesch. des 3. Jhrh. v. Chr. (Wiesbaden 1972). 
Antiochus I is also attested in Sardis. Cf. S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (London 
1924) 152-153, but deduction has to be made for Michel, Recueil, 525 (OGI 219), which 
belongs to A. III, and where Sardis is not mentioned at all. 
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kaerikeiv AA ov triv ártávrov ZLKEALWTM@V àpyxnyv We £kgívo. 7: TV 
tfj; XuxeAtiaq APXHV opáokov AUT@ Kka8rkeiw. 31.2.1: mapa tò SikaLov 
Kaxéxgo8ai. 4: ka8reiv yàp aütà puàAAov T) toiq 'AvtiÓxou TEKVOIC 
THY åpxńv. 

Plb. 4.2.7: 6 6£ Méyac &rukAn8eic Avríoxoc — t adeAgouU Fe- 
Ae&üKkou HETNAAAXOTOC — thv èv Xupía SieSéEato BaoiAgíav. 4.48.6: 
ZEAEUKOU HETAAAGEaVTIOS Tov Biov, öc Hv AvTLOxou toU rtpogtpnpé- 
vou TIATTP, StadeEauevou SE tv BaoctAciav xeAgUkKou mpEGBUTATOU 
Tov UIMV. 7-8: ZéAeukoq WETHAAGEE tov Biov. 5.34.2: 'Avttyóvou uèv 
Kai XeAeüKou WETNAAGXOTOV, Avriióyxou ðè kai Punmou diadeEa- 
Mévwv Tac üpxáq. 9.29.1: nepil tv SiadeEauévwv TOÚTOU TÀ 
npáypara. 38.15.1: to otpatnyou tàv Axai@v gugtnAAaxórog — 
diadéxecGal hv åpxńv. 2: mpoeotaval ràv KOlV@v rrpaypátov. 7 
Macc. 8.7: aUTOV TE kai voüa BaoiAgDovraq uer aùtóv. II Macc. 9.23: 
dvedetEev Tov StadeEGuevov Órtoq — siðóteç ol Asineta và npáypata 
Ur) Emttapaooovtat. Memnon, FrGHist. 434.4.1: tv È apxnv dtade- 
Equevoc. 7.1: ph euvowe Éxgiv toic toU XeAeUkou rpáypaotv. 8.2: 
tov Auciáxou npaynuüárov ünó XeAeUóKou yeyevnuévæv. Strabo 
14.5.18 (676): Kal tjv Stadoxhv toi; pet auto napéóoke. 16.1.5 
(738). SéAeuKoc 6 Nikátop. kai yàp Ekeivoc kai oi WET aütóv ürtav- 
TEG. J. AJ 12.234: XéAgukoq tfi  Zupíaq EBaoiAevoev. AnoBavovtoc 
ó& TOUTOU WET autóv ó dógAQóq— uv Baoueíav kaxéoxev. OGI 248, 
10: ue]raAAóEavtoq XeAgeükou, 21-22: cuvKatéotnoav ni mfu] 
narpoiav àpxriv tòu BaouMéa 'Aviioxov. 336, 141: k]ai óq Eupévns 
napaAafóv tà npáy[uata mapa] ZeAgükou.!* 

Were it possible to admit a later date one might well consider: 


e.g. Katà yàp TÒ Sikatov ka8rjket Ta] 
[tpáyu]ata, XeA[güKou TOU BacuAéoG PETAAAGEavtos, Ba-] 
[or]AeUotv 'Avtióx[«t Kai 'Avtióxot dvaktnoapevoic] 
[r]nv åpxńv, KtA., where Seleucus would be Antiochus’ brother. 


L. 4. The position and identity of Dicaearchus are unknown. He 
may have been the local commandant, or epistates. The name is not 
rare, but one Aikaíapxoq DiAovida, a citizen of Laodicea on the Sea in 
Syria, once thought to have stood about this time in the service of Antio- 
chus III, is now counted as contemporary of Antiochus IV.?? 


rapa}, L. Robert, Opera Min. Sel. II, 1572. 

3Mentioned inter alia in the Delphian decree, OGI 241. Archon Cleon (not Xe- 
non) is now securely dated to 168 s.c. See G. Daux, Delphes (1936) 512. Cf. BCH 45 
(1921) 24, col. IV 78. 
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L. 4-7. “The return of laws and of the original constitution,” or 
“of the old (former) prosperity” are typical expressions of newly ac- 
quired cities, especially by conquest. True, the latter formula may also 
occur in other circumstances. When a city changes hands as the result of 
pressure, or military action, the underlying assumption for both sides 
concerned was that all fundamental laws of government, life, and prop- 
erty were automatically suspended and could be restored, or modified, 
only by the victor’s grace and will. Consequently the pronouncement on 
the status of such a city was one of the very first acts of the new master.’ 
In Sardis the king must have made some dispositions immediately after 
the capture, but after his departure (probably in the same year) his offi- 
cers might have received a city delegation that was chosen with a hope 
of mitigating the initially harsh conditions. This happened often 
enough and royal lieutenants on becoming more familiar with the dis- 
tressing situation were often inclined to grant concessions, if that was 
within their powers, or else, seconded such efforts with the king. We 
have a number of epigraphic documents to this effect and many honor- 
ific decrees with public expression of gratitude to such benefactors. 

To mention some of the more instructive ones. After the conquest 
of Palestine and Jerusalem Antiochus wrote to Ptolemy, son of Thra- 
seas, former Ptolemaic officer, who defected to him and was appointed 
governor of the annexed territories. This was the "charter" regulating 
the status of Jerusalem under the new regime: rtoAit£u£oBov SE MAVTEG 
oi £k toU EBvouc kata roùe narpíouq vopouc. In the decree for Cor- 
ragus, governor of the Hellespontine Phrygia, an unnamed, newly con- 
quered city, votes him honors for his intercession with the king, equally 
unnamed.! The benefactor UMNO te tv napáànyıv tfis rtóAgoG rjEG- 


ME. Bickerman, Instztutions des Séleucides, 135-138. 

I5. AJ 12.138-134. 

!5M, Holleaux, Etudes d'épigraphie et d'histoire grecques II, 74-75. In spite of an 
impressive display of learning in an effort to prove a peaceful character of the "take- 
over" I believe (with Rostovtzeff, SEHHW HI, 1472, n. 44, and others) that it means 
reduction by force. The fact that Corragus was an Attalid officer does not exclude a 
possibility that before that time he might have served another master, Philip, or Antio- 
chus III. Such was the case of Ptolemy, son of Thraseas, Theodotus the Aetolian (Plb. 
4.37.5), and Themistocles, who defected from Achaeus to Attalus (5.77.8), and became 
strategus under Eumenes II ( RC 41, 9). In any case, the city must be sought to the west of 
Brusa, probably on the Hellespont. Holleaux (115f.) thought of Apollonia ad Rhynda- 
cum, a city much closer to Propontis than Hellespont. D. Magie, RRAM 1012, n. 57 
thought that it was Abydus, occupied by Philip in 200, and Antiochus in 197, and that 
Corragus was appointed there in 188. 

All the benefactions are nothing unusual for any kingdom. While on the one hand 
for the money for cult expenses and public administration, and for oil for the gymna- 
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gev Tov BaciAéa ànoóo8rjvai toUq TE VÓOUQ Kai Thv rrátptov TOAL 
teiav. Plut., Demet. 8.7 ("liberation" ritual): A8nvaíoug &£Aeu0Epo- 
CavTa kai Tv ppoupàv ExBaAoUvta kai TOUC vóuouq aUTOIC kai trjv 
nátpiov ánoóooovta moAiteiav. Lines 17-18 of the Corragus inscrip- 
tion: Kai Tac idiac £káotot TÖV TOAIT@V KTÁOELQ cuvéorteuoev Da- 
u£ivat may be compared with Pol. 5.61.2: mapaAaBav dé thv nóv o0 
uóvov &oe(cato tHv £Agu8épov GAAG kai TOUC riepeuyóraq TÖV Že- 
AEUKEWV KATAYAYWV trv te noAug(av aüroiq ånéðwke Kai Tac 
ouciac. Also with J. and L. Robert, Fouilles d'Amyzon I, no. 37, which 
I restore: [rpoai]poüng[vóc] te róv órjuov únápxew [£p maont 
evdalpovial] ugyáAaq oupnepinenoinkev rpooóbou[q kai TV KTŇOLV 
TOV ü]napxóvtov ouvóiaretrjpnkev.!? Syll. 572 (Philip V conquers 
Nisyrus): ó£óíKev Bao Guiv vópois Tole narpíot kai ürrápxouot 
xpno8ar. J. AJ 11.338 (apocryphal reception of Alexander in the con- 
quered Jerusalem): toU 6° àpxitepéoq aimoagévou xprioao8at TOG 
MATPLOLG vóuoiG — GUVEXMPNOEV rtávta. 13.24.5: After the capitula- 
tion of Jerusalem to A. VII ‘Ypxavoc—énpeoBetoato rpóq auTov, 
G& Gv MU nárpiov aütoia roAcreíav ånoðoŬval. 

Syll. 390, 14-16. Ptolemy gains control of the Nesiotic League: 
Tag TE MOAEIG &Agu8Epoocagq kai TOUS vóuouq árroooUq kai tijv rtá- 
Tpiov rtoAtteíav MGow kataotmoaa kai tov siopopõv Koudioasc. Syll. 
547, 8: Órtoq T] MOAI ürtokatacta8st gio tv EE Apxiic evdaipoviav. 


sium, close Attalid parallels may be cited, there are on the balance good Seleucid paral- 
lels for the grain donations for seed and nourishment. Cf. J. AJ 12.152: yetpeioBwoav 
5€ kai àxpi äv toüq rtapà tfiq yii¢ kaprtoüq AauBGvwol, oitov cic Tac tv Ogpanoóvtov 
Siatpopag. L. Robert, Coll. Froehner, 100, 4-6 (Theangela. Neither the name of the 
king nor that of his plenipotentiary appears. I complete): Kai karapetvaq £[ni TG rtó- 
Aca TETAYHEVOS &op]óvtioev iva npouetpnei citos a[Urois katà rà àrroóo]8£vtra roü 
Bacuéoc alta ypáppar[a. In Appian Syr. 1 I think oiénpov is a corruption for otov, 
which occurs very frequently with cuvotkiopóq of any kind. E.g. L. Robert, Villes d'Asie 
Min.*, 32: èniðovtá tle oitov kai] xprjuata toic cuvoikioBeiow. Rostovtzeff rightly 
` compares the inscription of Sardis with the decrees from Theangela and Brusa. 

In regard to the foundation of Prusa (which lies not on the Hellespont, and a new 
royal foundation could hardly speak of her natptog moAtteia, but cf. Arrian An. 1.29.5 
for the "Hellespontine" Gordiuml), we have two seemingly anachronistic notices. Strabo 
12.546 calls it kríopa Mpouciou tod rtpóa Kpotoov noAeproavtos. Steph. Byz.: ktiopa 
[1poucíiou tot mpoc Küpov noAeunoavtog. V. Tscherikower, Stádtegründungen, 48 is 
right to reject Grosskurd's combination of these two notices, and to stress that in both 
cases we have a corruption of the same name. To me it is clear that the correct reading 
must be Kóppayov, who was commander and governor under Eumenes II and fought 
against Prusias. Cf. also F. Stáhelin, Gal.?, 61, n. 3. For the wars between Pergamum 
and Bithynia see Ch. Habicht, Hermes 84 (1956) 90-110. 

"Gnomon 57 (1985) 621. 
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Anadolu 9, 35, 27-29 (A. III liberates Teos): k[ai r]à u&v ou[v]tgeAet 
TOV ayasav 5t wv cic eudaipoviav napayives’ fj nóAu nulo ]v tà 5é 
£[ru]teAéoet. OGI 194, 7-8 may also be restored: kai ka8óAou [rtávtaq 
k«aract]noáuevoq [roüq noAí(raq sic OABiav kai] cic [mv àpxaíav 
eu ]d[atjpoviav ndvta ň[yay]ev. J. AJ 11.2: náv autous eic rrjv TÓ- 
Tplov GMoKaTaOTHoEt yňv kai TOV vaóv oikoðouńos Kai THe Apxaiac 
ártoAaUcouciv evudaipoviac. 11.81: the apxaiac evdatpoviac Ürto- 
BeBnkotec. Holleaux, Etudes I, 168, 43-45 (Nero): Gnokatéotnoev 
gic TV ápxaiórnra the aürovouíac Kai £Aeu8gpíac, rpoo8eiq TH 
HEYGAN kai ànpooóoknto Swped kai avetomopiav. Pausanias 8.33.1: 
Megalopolis kócuov TOV ámavta Kai evdalpoviav tTHv apxaiav 
dorontat. D. S. 37.8.4: àártokatéotnos Thv vfjoov gia tr|v náàa noté 
uaKkapiZovevnv evdaiuoviav. R. K. Sherk, Roman Documents, 1B, 
6-7: TloAttevovtac aütoüc ka6' autToUc—Ka@m@c nárpiov aütoig ££ 
àpxfiG [ňv. H. Schmitt, Staatsvertr. III, 446, 49 (perhaps): TlOALTEU- 
ov]tec ka8' aütüv. L. Robert, Coll. Froehner, 101, 15 (Theangela. I 
complete): EppovtiZjet 5è kai £v toig GAAotG, TH [TOU BaoctAécq aip- 
EGEL AKOAOUBWE, toà] SOU, ónac àv Tv vax[íommv àámokaractaBo- 
Lev eic Thy €€ áp]xfis dae. 

L. 7-8. Milet, I, 3, no. 139, 25: Under Ptolemy’s rule ouveBn trv 
Te MOAI sic sùðaruoviav kai ETipavetav &A8giv. No. 141. Cius asks for 
reduction of customary dedications to Miletus, line 10: ártoAoytoóue- 
VOL TOUG TtoÀÉuOUG TOUC KaTaOXOvTac aurov trjv xopav. 12-18: 
atiovow £i o tac midAac, Gc npoocodsíAouot tà Bedi, åpelñva. 22: 
&rip£Aeiav (= rtpóvoiav) nouoao8at. 24: mv ápgoiv yev£oOat. 24- 
25: That would have been granted si uèv pt ouvéBaive kai abtouc 
1T£8AiQ8a: Sia toùe rtoAéuouq kal Tac àpopíag. St. Vertr. II, no. 523, 
7-8: Kal ànoAoyicauévov, óu cuuBaíve: tug HEV TIOALV TOV 
"Avaktopiéov £Eaó6uvatelv — ugyáAov rtepiotávtov trv Akapvaviav 
noAépov. L. Moretti, Iscr. stor. ellenzst. II, 129, 16: 51 6 ouvépaiwev 
Trjv Te MOALW Kai Tac rtpooóóouq peyáÀa BAárrec8at. Plb. 2.62.3: 
ünó SE Thc cuvexeiaq TMV rrpóq dAAnAouG noàéuwv üpónv katé- 
pBapto Ta l'igAortovvnotov. 5.9.3: ab’ oU oupBaivel Thv nóv aUtüv 
cuvokío8at. Strabo 14.1.40 (647): cuvég&n tolg Máyvnoiv uno 
Tonpav ápónv àvaipn8nrjvar.!? For £&jpnuóo8ai, ‘render desolate as 
result of capture’, cf. N.T. Luke 21.20: “Otav öè lórjte KUKAOUEVNV 
Uró otparonéóov 'IgpoucaAnu, TOTE YVÕTE OTL NYYLKEV Á £priuooiq 
aütiic. 


I5For GpSnv avatpeiv and similar see J. I. McDougall, Lexikon in Diod. Sic. 
(Hildesheim 1983). A. Mauersberger, Polybios- Lexikon (Berlin 1983). 
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L. 10. Cf. L. Robert, La Carie II, no. 167, 19: (t@v TIpODdS wv) 
SlAPWVOUO@V oUx We Étuxev —£no(noev rtávraq StacwiZecGat. 

L. 11-12. Milet, I, 3, no. 141, 26-27: dduvatov civat TV adeot 
r'omcao8at. 

L. 12-13. Plb. 2.55.7: Cleomenes destroyed Mantinea MOTE umó£ 
&Anícat unóéva Sidtt Suvait’ àv cuvouio8r|vat náà. J. AJ 12.139: 
tijv nóv aUT@v àvaAafeiv — kai cuvoikíoat vv Ogonappévov sic 
auth náv cuveA8óvtov. I think in the already mentioned inscrip- 
tion from Theangela lines 2-4 may be restored: [Kai oU trjv tuxoüoav] 
Omoudny mmoleitat a[moKaGiotaval rjuiv Tous rrarpioug vóuoug k]ai 
tov órjuov ouvoikto8f][vat náv guvEA8óvtov T]@v nov. Plu. 
Alex. 7.3: tv yao Xxaysipiróv nóÀiv — àváctatov UM aUTOU yE- 
yevnuévnv OUVOKLOE TIGALV, Kai ToUc dtamuyovtac rj óouAgEUovtraq 
TOV rtoÀttàv åNOKATÉOTNOE. 53.1: 6 KaAAuic8£vn — toue r'oA(taq KA- 
tayayeiv Kai KaTolKioat náàw thv natpiða ciAoxiuoUpevog. Mem- 
non, FrGHist. 484.39.4. Heraclea was captured, burned, its private 
and public buildings demolished, it was looted, most of citizens killed, 
or sold in slavery. A prominent citizen intervenes in Rome, 40.2: rtávta 
tpórtov értevógi &rouíCeoOar thv nóv ka8ámep sic rraAty yeveoíav. 
aàvakaAoüUpusevoc HSN tfc nóAeoG aü&ouévna éAníba énoucato POQ 
&AguOgpíav, which after long efforts was finally granted by Caesar. 

In an unpublished letter of Antiochus III to Sardis of 213 s.c. the 
king grants the city permission to cut and export timber for its recon- 
oikicpóv tfj  rtóAeoG KOWAL Kai £Eayayéo8ai £k TOV Ev rapávCoiq 
OA@v kað’ àv ouykpí(vr ZeDEtc.!* This is of great importance for the 
identification of the city and for the dating of our document. 

L. 13. Theophoric names on this pattern are far too numerous to 
offer any prosopographical clues, but it may be worth noting that under 
Antiochus IV there was one, apparently important, courtier 'AAé&av- 
6poq 'ArtoAAoó6Opou, who dedicated to the king a statue on Delos.?? It 
is not impossible that his father might have served under Antiochus III. 
Had he been already mentioned in the inscription his name in this line 
may have been preceded by the article. 


I9]. et L. Robert, Fouilles d'Amyzon en Carie I (1983) 177, dated Mar.- April, 213 
B.C. A French translation by L. Robert, along with that of two other letters, appears in 
G. Hanfmann, ed., Sardis from Prehistoric to Roman Tímes (Cambridge MA 1983) 
111-112. The letter mentioning the cuvoikiguóq has been printed by R. Merkelbach 
(from L.R.'s photograph, 1.c., fig. 169) in Epigraphica Anatolica 7 (1986) 74. I substi- 
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"OGI 250. 
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L. 14. Something has to be added at the end, and on the analogy 
of lines 23-24 one might consider kat OAou. After OGI 139, 34 I would 
favor: rtpóG raüta, or cig vaüta. Cf. RC 15, 28: eig] ta FaAatiKa. All 
three however seem to be perhaps too long for the space at the end of the 
line. 

L. 15. Tax privileges (whatever it meant in practice) were often 
granted to newly subjected cities and temples. Among the Seleucid 
rulers Antiochus III is best attested in this respect. A total immunity, 
ATEAELA rtávtov (sc. IPOGOSWV, TEADV) is granted here for the speci- 
fied period.?! The usual term was three years, as was accorded to Jerusa- 
lem (4J 12.143) and initially in the Corragus decree (Holl., Études Il, 
75), 21-24: kai ateAciag éruk«exopnuévna NacGv tàv npooóóov und 
Tou BaoiAéoG £tàv tpiv éoneuocev kai GAAa 6U0 ETN éruóo8fjvat. 
Likewise Eumenes II to the Cardaces at Telmessus, M. Segre, Cíara 
Rhodos 9 (1938): Unapxetv rtávtov ATEAELAV ETOV TOLOV. For a tempo- 
rary remission, apart for the 10 year period granted to Jewish colonists 
in Asia Minor (4J 12.151) there is no other example of such a long dura- 
tion. This is one indication how important the city was. Cf. also OGI 55, 
8-10: rapaAafov trjv nów mapa BaotA£[oq NtjoAgpatou — KaKas 
[Diakei]uévnv 51a roUq rtoAéuouc, 21: åpñkev rtávrov atedcic. Nou- 
veau choix d'inscr. grecques (1971) no. 7 II, 2: üXéAeiav — rrávtov TOV 
èk trjg Miànoíaq eicayouévov yevnuátwv. J. Crampa, Labraunda 
III, 2, no. 44, 7 should be read and restored: £ivat Tov iep]£a ArgAr| 
návtov sic TOV án[avra xpóvov (not äte 5r). 

L. 16-18. I understand three installments of 20 minae (probably 
payable every four months) each year, which amounts to a talent. 
Twenty minae total would be rather too small an amount for a large 
city, and since it does not divide by three one would expect some further 
precisions on the method of payment. Cf. I Macc. 11.34: àvii 10v Baot 
Av, àv &AáupBavev ó BaolAstc nap’ aütóv TO mpótepov kac 
EVLOUTOV ATO TMV yevrjuátov tfi s vri kai akpodpuwv. 

L. 18-19. rapevloxAeic8at because a longer word is required. It 
may be translated ‘annoy’, ‘bother’, ‘harass’, ‘incommode’, ‘molest’, 
‘vex’. Like its shorter compound and the verbum simplex, including its 
noun, (rtap)(£v)óxAnou, this is very often employed for usually unjusti- 
fied demands for payments and services, and similarly for pardoned lia- 
bility to legal prosecution. Cf. J. Macc. 10.35 (taxes): kai oùx &£Eet £&ou- 
oíav ovdeic mpdooelv kai mapevoxAsiv tiva aut@v mepi ravróq 
TIpaywatoc. Note in this letter addressed to the Jews by Demetrius I 


21Cf, Syll., index s.v. GTEAEIG. 
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how the initial second person form changes inperceptibly to the third 
person. OGI 139, 34, quoted above to 1. 14. 

L. 19-21. It would be a mistake to argue from the list of these 
privileges, that since they are contrary to the known facts about the situ- 
ation of Sardis (which is also true of Lysimachia) we must look for an- 
other city. First of all it must be realized that before the final years of 
decay and dissolution of the Seleucid Empire many of such “freedoms” 
did not necessarily mean what they declared. Ordinarily it meant "lib- 
erating” a city from one power and subjecting it to some form of one's 
own. In fact all conditions of the privileged status could be, and often 
were, modified, as necessity, expedience, influence, or overbearing 
force, dictated. 

Thus for instance Teos received extraordinary privileges from 
Antiochus III when he "visited" there with his troops.”” Among other 
things a complete and permanent freedom from taxation was granted 
and an asylza to the city and territory. Yet, the grateful Teians voted for 
their benefactor a voluntary annual honor of a gold crown, surely a dis- 
guised tribute of a considerable amount of money. When the war came 
they "kindly" supplied his armies and fleets, and had to do the same for 
his adversaries.? In the earlier treaty of Ptolemy with Iasus all the 
"Greek freedoms" were ostentatiously paraded, including the tax ex- 
emption and freedom from garrisoning. But the latter condition would 
be technically fulfilled if the king refrained from stationing soldiers 
within the city, even if he kept the citadel and outlying forts occupied. 
Indeed the very next point of business after the "liberation" (surrender) 
was to determine how much ought to be paid for the cost of the “protec- 
tion," that is, for the maintenance of the Ptolemaic troops.?* Olym- 
pichus acting as general for Seleucus II “liberated” for him Mylasa and 
its dependencies, yet he continued to keep the fortress Petra "for no 
other reason but for your own good,” as he said later.” 

In the already mentioned treaty of Antiochus III with Lysima- 
chia?? the refounded city was also to be "free, democratic autonomous, 
ungarrisoned and untaxed." We know that in a longer perspective it 
could have been none of this, and at most it obtained only a general tax 
remission for a few years. It was destined to become one of the chief 


Anadolu 9 (1965), 29-139. I believe the acquisition year is 197 s.c. 

23Livy 37.27.93. Cf. M. Holleaux, Etudes IV, 1, 203. 

^G. Pugliese Carratelli, Annuario Sc. Ital. 45-46, 440-441. Some improved 
readings Y. Garland, ZPE (1972) 223. 

? I abraunda III, 1, no. 4 11-18. 

*6P. Frisch, Ilion, no. 45. My re-edition is forthcoming in Historia. 
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administrative centers and military bases of the Empire. Moreover the 
ancients often distinguished between the city and the citadel (usually 4 
MOAI Kai | ákpa).?? Of course the control of the citadel, or of another 
fort, implied and assured at the same time the control of the city, but 
such was the formal distinction. This is how Hellenistic rulers often 
managed to have the matters arranged to their advantage and to keep 
their promises. But there was no lack of "plausible" excuses if they 
wished to do otherwise. ! 

As for Sardis the city and its virtually impregnable citadel were 
kept under separate controls already under the Persian regime. Cf. 
Arrian, Anabasis, 1.17.8: f)kov nap’ aütóv MiOprivna te ó ppoú- 
papxoq rfi s àkporróAeoq rfi c £v Zápógoi kai Zapóiavàv oi Buvarorta- 
tot, £voibóvteq oi èv trjv nóàiv, 6 xe MiOprvna Thv Gkpav kai rà 
xpnuata. 4: Apüvrav 6£— tv ákpav AnWouevov éknéuret eic Záp- 
deig — Zapóiavoüq ó& kai toUc dÀAoUG AUSous roiG VÓLOLG t£ TOIC Tt- 
Aat Audav xprjoBat £GoKev kai £AeuOÉpouc eiva àprikev. The return 
of ancient Lydian laws and liberty would be tantamount to the restora- 
tion of an independent Lydian kingdom. As all liberators Alexander, 
controlling the citadel, had no such things in mind. 

In a fragment of a royal letter to Telmessus the king (Antiochus 
III, or Eumenes II) promises: tfj  éruora8yueíae uéxpi pèv ET@v éka 
oudsic Gude napevoxAnceu età è raütra énióéEgo0e Kata tac 
àvaykaíaq xpeiac.”® RC 30 may also be a Seleucid document, a repri- 
mand from a superior officer, or perhaps Antiocus III himself, to a local 
commander at Soli in 197 s.c., concerning the acts of soldierly license, 
who took quarters not only in the suburbs, but also in the inner city, 
against express orders. Again the “historical argumentation”: Trjv 000 
én AAgEávópou tov Baouéoq oüó£nore énicra8ueuOrjvat. In the 
inscription from Palestine found near Scythopolis (at Hefziba) Anti- 
ochus III also issued restraints on his own troops, prohibiting them to 
stay in villages granted to Ptolemy son of Thraseas.?? I believe this king 


"Cf. my remarks in ZPE 44 (1981) 108. 

38M. Wórrle, Chiron 9 (1979) 88. There are no sure criteria for the attribution but 
I am inclined to favor the first choice and would suggest for the beginning: mapie|pev 
üpiv Ta Te GAAG kai tò ópoduAaktkóv | tÉAoq TO Eig THY GuAaknv mo xépaq ouva]yó- 
HEVOV KAT éviauróv, ávaAnj8Évtov tàv | npooóðwv EF EtHv névte. And for the end: 
[ Eáv tig vevóu]evoq tot év DiAw[tépa ó|poouAakíou qUAaE BoüAnrat petà raüra | 
roAirnga vevéc8at (vel noArroypadeiabat) — 

?Y. H. Landau, Israel Expl. Journal 16 (1966) 57-70. Cf. Th. Fischer, ZPE 33 
(1979), 121-128. J. M. Betrand, ZPE 46 (1982) 167-174. The text still leaves much to be 
desired. 
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also let himself be persuaded to refrain from quartering his troops in the 
captured Amyzon.*° Moreover, a superior authority (probably Zeuxis) 
reminds soldiers of Antiochus III of royal orders forbidding them to oc- 
cupy the temple grounds and buildings in Labraunda about 203 s.c.?! 

L. 22-24. The phrase kai tà GAAa (Aorriá) recurs fairly often in 
enumeration of conditions, laws, obligations, or remissions. It is also apt 
to be combined with rtávta (ártavta). E.g. RC 1, 25-26: kai toiq À- 
oig ürtaotv; 3, 68: kai oi GAAoL änavteg; 15, 26-27 (A. III): kal 
ApopoAoyntouc eivai cuyxopoüpev tàv te GÀAAov ánávtrov kai [TOV 
gic] xà l'aAatuikà cuvayogévov. I Macc. 11.34, quoted above. OGI 55, 
2: TOV SE Aomöv åpkev rávraq ateAEic. Payments of taxes due (or 
shortly “dues”) are tà àvrikovta, Séovta, érifjáAAovra, ka&rikovta, 
(mnpoocjopeiàópeva (TEAN, or oi Pdpol). Cf. L. Moretti, Iscr. stor. el- 
lenist. I, 65, 12: tO &riBáAAov TM £viautà Exdotw. RC 48, 15: kat 
éviautóv TO ETLLBGAAOV. J. AJ 11.128: pte mdpouc éruráEnre unte 
GAAO undév EniBaAAov (I correct for EniBouAov. Cf. Sept. Esdras 1.22: 
émtBoAn). The grammatical gender of the ending of the participle in 1. 
23 and TOV þópwv in 1. 12 determine the choice of the word to be sup- 
plied. $ópoi: are usually (though not always) land taxes, as, for exam- 
ple, in the contemporary Mnesimachus inscription from Sardis.5^ Cf. 
M. Th. Lenger, C. Ord. Ptol. (1980), no. 21, 8-11: TOU pev [£]rtávo 
[£]Tàv d[teAcic Eoovtat (or GnoAUBNoovtal) to tje Evvouiou kal ots- 
gavou Kai tàv Ao[utàv (or GA[Awv) &rut]íuov. an[o 5€ to ejk (E- 
Touc) T£AÉOCOUOIV —. 

Ta yevýparta (rà yevóueva, à yivetat) are in the widest sense 
profits, crops, produce from cultivated plants (cereals, vegetables, fruit 
trees) and from animal husbandry. This may include other revenues as 
well, from business and industrial enterprises, from commercial activi- 
ties, and in case of cities, proceeds from general imposts (e.g., portoria, 
transit dues) and individual taxes, when collected. In the main, how- 
ever, y£vrjuata are the annual increase in plants and animals. Practi- 
cally all cities organized on Greek pattern, and Sardis also, possessed 
their rural territories. Not infrequently in contracts and laws various 
categories of revenues are separated from the yevrjuata and in the 


37, et L. Robert, Fouilles d'Amyzon I (1983), no. 23, 16-19 (p. 204), which I 
understand, Gnomon 57 (1985) 617: öte 5è ouvéBn] tòu BactAéa napayevéo8a: [peta 
T@v Suvapewv cic tv nóv Hav k]ai £v66ogov yevouévov [npóo otabpoue ouyvucav 
mapartmmodpjevot ó8ev où guvexeAéc8n rj [npaooopévn kat oikiag Emoraspeial. 

31J. Crampa, Labraunda III, 2, no. 46. Cf. Gnomon 57 (1985) 612. 

32Sardzs VII, 1, no. 1. 
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more restricted sense the latter term applies above all to grains, oil and 
wine. Perhaps nowadays the term is too familiar? to require extensive 
illustration and it will suffice to refer to the already mentioned Mnesi- 
machus inscription, to RC 70, 9, I Macc. 11.34, quoted above, Nou- 
veau choix, no. 7 II, quoted above, and Le Bas-Waddington, no. 385, 
from Mylasa. I think the last named is a letter of Antiochus III after he 
possessed himself of the city, ca. 203 s.c. and propose: kai] did0pev 
Univ [à]téAeuav. Gnd 68 [00 e.g., Tetaptou Érouq (or a year of the 
Seleucid era) | det SilopBov[o]6[at óg]kátnv rrávtov tæv yevnuáľtwv 
kai TOV GAAwv | xàv vi]vo[uévov nap’ piv Kat’ £viauróv? — ?* 

L. 24-27. It seems this provision makes possible an excusable mor- 
atorium on certain parts of the annual dues, presumably without the 
necessity of paying interest on the outstanding balance. It may refer to 
the three installments, or their fractions. Obviously some specified limi- 
tations must have been attached to those late payments. Mentions of 
parts (of anything), or partial payments, or remissions (u£poq, uÉpoq 
Tl) occur in many literary and epigraphical texts.?? In his "charter" of 
Jerusalem, 4J 12.144, Antiochus writes: àrtoAUouev è kai giç TO 
Aoinov aüroUq toU rpítou uépouc tàv pópwv. Wilcken, Chresto- 
mathie, 258, Col. 5: 'Eàv 6€ cic tò BaouUukóv oaívovtat ópe(Aovteq 
npóc u£poc. OGI 90, 15 (153): tàv & siç tò BaouAiKóv OuVTEAOU- 
uévov àréAuoce tà 600 uépn. RC 48 D, 2 (I restore): kai 6uo (?) u]épn 
tfi Sex[atne åpinu üuiv. P. Cairo Zen. 59355, 50: 16 £ruBáAAov — 
976, 65: tÒ àpyüpiov Ff nàv Tj uépoco ti. N.T. Acts 5.2: kal évéykaq 
HÉPOG T! Tapa TOUS rtóóaq tv ATIOOTOAWV ÉOnkev. J. AJ 15.106-107: 
Nepi 5é toc $ópouc, obc &Set TeAeiv tfj, — xopaq — pépr Tiva StaAv- 
OSV. 

Besides értioxnoaic, £ruoxe8rjvat other terms were also used for 
moratorium, such as &noyrj,?? ünepBoAn, ürtépOgociq. Interest was nor- 


33In inscriptions and Hellenistic texts it is always yevmpata. Cf. C. Ord. Ptol., 
index. l'evvrjgara in some literary texts may be due to "correction." Cf. e.g., Hatch- 
Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, s.v. 

**My interpretation and restoration prevents putting this temporary atéAela with 
the settlement of Apamea. Cf. our 1. 16 and C. Ord. Ptol, 21, cited above. For the 
prevalent opinions cf. F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, III (Ox- 
ford 1979) 163. 

Abundant examples of uépos ri in various applications in Hatch-Redpath, Con- 
cordance. Unfortunately J. I. McDougall, Lexicon in D.S., does not tabulate his refer- 
ences by this syntactical category. 

The unexplained group of letters kai ETIAITAON, quoted by L. Robert, Etudes 
anat. 44 can be resolved: 514 10 Enoxiyv kat’ £viautóv yeyovévat. And the restoration of 
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mally expected for late payments of all debts. Cf., for example, P. 
Frisch, Ilion, 5, 10-14: thy nóàw dv KaAxndoviwv ou KaTaveyKacav 
TOUS TOKOUS Spaxpas AAcEavdpsiac xiAiac Stakociac rpiákovta Kal 
tfj; £nioxrjoeoq tjs SoOsione tò EmiBGAAOV TH EviauT@t. P. Cairo 
Zen. 59283, 5: Gv énioxnow 6001. For the last word cf. 7 Macc. 10.35, 
quoted above to |. 18-19, and I Macc. 10.43: kai 6001 dpeiAwv Baoi- 
Aika Kai rtàv mpayua. 


* KK 


By way of an appendix we may also consider here a short dedica- 
tion from Sardis found in 1912 near the north side of the temple: *” 


Baow[eug Eupévne (?) kai] 
oi Nye[uóveg Ex Aapúpwv] 
TOV ai[p£8£vrov 'Apréjuói]. 


G. Klaffenbach** objected to this restoration on the ground that 
the occasion on which the spoils were taken would have to be named. 
On the analogy of OGI 211° he suggested: Baoui[et peydAwt Avti- 
Oxwt] oi fys[uóveq kai oi otpatiðtaı] tov Al—. I think the second 
attribution is good in principle, but some serious enough questions arise 
about the precise wording and the date. The fact that the back is fin- 
ished does not necessarily exclude the possibility that the piece was at- 
tached to a statue base (Klaffenbach). In any case I assume that the 
inscription must have identified such a monument. In the group Al the 
first letter must be A, with its upper triangle gouged out. We might 
therefore consider: 


Baou[£a uéyav 'Avrioxov] 
oi NYe[HOvEes perà TOV OTPATLW-] 
tàv ai[pécewe Évekev kai sùvoiag]. 


That, of course, would date the inscription after 205 B.c., when 
Antiochus is known to have assumed that title, or possibly in, or after, 


the last word mentioned ibid., n. 4 should be: &moxr| THV npòg GAANAOUG [érifaA- 
Aóvttv — . Cf. L. Robert, Mon. ant. Troade, 31, 12 (Ilion 5), quoted above. Syll. 495, 
30: aütóq £viautóv ouymepieveyxBela tókov oùðéva ENPGEaTO. 

Sardis VII, 1, no. 88. Photograph. 

38Gnomon 12 (1936) 214. 

33 After K. J. Beloch, G.G. IV, 1, 259, n. 1 and V. Tscherikower, Stádtegrün- 
dungen, 22 who admit such a possibility, I think this is Seleucus II. The character of the 
monument is not specified. An altar? 
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197 B.c., when large contingents of his troops were concentrated at Sar- 
dis in connection with the operations in western Asia Minor. Although 
noticeable, the discrepancy in line length is not intolerably excessive, 
especially when we consider the disposition of the formal elements of 
composition: (1) the honorand, (2) the honoring, (3) the “motivation.” 
Yet, the first syllable in line 3 is an infraction of this neat disposition, 
and the more disturbing because it would not have been imposed by 
length calculations. The room available in line 2 would have accommo- 
dated the complete word without extending the second line beyond the 
limits of the third one. But this considerable variation in line ends and 
their asymmetrical arrangement is not what one would generally expect 
in a careful “monumental” display of this kind. That impression could 
to some extent be attenuated, if we adopted Klaffenbach’s dative and 
chose the shorter spelling veka, but the fact is that the inscriptions of 
this period show almost invariably Év&KEV. And the dative in the first 
line would have virtually precluded any serious consideration of the sec- 
ond dative in ai[péoewc Evexev Aptéutdt], as a possible remedy. The 
latter version combined with the more common accusative would offer a 
slight improvement of the still remaining problem. Moreover the most 
favored motivations consist of two elements, the most common being 
GpEeTHS Évekev kai Evoiac, but a great many other combinations are 
also known. For aipeoic kai £üvoia cf. F. Durrbach, Choix d'inscrip- 
tons de Délos, no. 93. 

But what matters most is that the prevalent style of dedicatory in- 
scriptions on statues is the royal title and name in the accusative case 
followed by the father's royal title and name in the genitive. With the 
Seleucids since Antiochus III this may include epithets. Cf., for exam- 
ple, Durrbach, no. 93 (OGI 239): Baouéa[péyav] Avtioxo[v] Baot- 
Agw ZEAgük[ou K]aAAiwikou [M]jakedova—.*° In still later times this 
may be elaborated further, as is the tendency in all Hellenistic king- 
doms. Now we know that the surviving record of inscriptions from the 
reign of Antiochus III in Sardis reaches beyond the period of the sup- 
pression of Achaeus. Thus the expenses for the honors for an unknown 
individual (the beginning is lost) are to be met from the funds reserved 
gic [Tac Twas t]àv BactAéov kai vis BaoiAio[onc], which date the 
inscription between 209-193 B.c., when the younger Antiochus was as- 
sociated to the throne.?! But if we should include u£yav the resulting 


The epithet in the patronymic on the statue for the younger Antiochus, L. Ro- 
bert, Sardes I, 18 (Claros): BacoiA£a ' Avtioxov BaciAéoqG ueyáAou ' Avtióxou — , serves 
only the purpose of distinction. 

L. Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sardes I (1964) 10. 
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first line would have to be quite long, which in turn is very difficult to 
reconcile with the other two. With this difficulty removed the chances 
are indeed overwhelming that this is Antiochus III in the first, or any 
other period, concerned. All other possibilities (Achaeus, Antiochus the 
son, Eumenes II, and successors) are negligible. So I propose: 


BaciuA[éa ‘Avtioxov BaotAéoG XeAeUKou] 
oi nyeg[uóveG età vov cuvatpareucáv-] 
tov ai[p£ogoq Evexev kai ávópaya8íac]. 


This is obviously a victory monument in recognition by officers 
(and soldiers under their command) of their king's virtus militaris, 
which is what àvópaya8ía primarily means. It is often included in all 
kinds of tributes to victorious military leaders. The highest of those y£- 
uóveG must have certainly ranked as BaotuKoi pior, who together 
with óuvápgiq figure prominently in the career of Antiochus III. 

In OGI 219 the people of Ilium voted to Antiochus III (197 s.c.) 
a gilded equestrian statue to be inscribed, lines 36-38: ʻO ófjuoq ô 
[Au£ov BaciAéa “Avtijoxov BaotAéoq LedeUKou evoeBeiag EveKev 
sic 10 igpó[v, evepyetnv Kai owjrňpa yeyovota Tou órjuou. Even 
more remarkable is his alpeoic (purpose, policy, program), which 
guided him in the suppression of the rebels against the state, and which 
is evoked right from the very exordium of the decree. This, of course, 
reflects the official court propaganda. Lines 2-8: &neiór] BaciAgüq Av- 
tíoxoq BactiAéoq XeAeUKou Ev åpxñı Te rapaAafov Hp BaolAgiav kai 
TpooTac évoóEou Kai kaArj c aip£ogoG ECNTNOGE Tac uév nóAeu ràq 
Katrv ZeAgeukíóa mMEpiexouevac UNO kaipõv Suoxepav 51a TOÙG 
aànoctávrag tàu npayuárov (cf. Sardis VII, 1, no. 2, line 1) &iq 
£iprvnv kai sůðaipovíav Kataothoat totc 6 émigeuévouq roiq 
mpaypaaty £neEgA80v ka8ánegp nv Sikatov, (omevdwv FP) àávaktroa- 
c8ai tu rarpóiav apxnv (cf. op. cit., lines 1-3). OGI 219, 34: 
&naivécat HEV aüróv erii THL APETHL kai Tht AvSpayasiat, which introd- 
uces the statue. 

As in many other dedications and enterprises performed in com- 
mon with others, where participants are denoted by compounds of Ouv- 
and constructions with WéTA, a mention of commilitones is to be ex- 
pected here. Thus in Fouilles d’Amyzon I, no. 23, 13: &reugAnern r]àv 
TLOALT@V cuvorpareucapé[vov Ut aüróv, KtÀA.* Both middle and ac- 
tive participles are used in this sense. Cf. OGI 327: BaoiAgüG “ATTaAoc 
BaciAéoG 'AtráAou Kai of pet aUroÜ otTpatevoavtec—. In RC 68 


Cf, Gnomon 57 (1985) 617. The conversion to the "standard" spelling, Guotpa- 
reucapé[vov, is probably due to my own subconscious correction. 
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Orophernes writes about the honors for his two distinguished friends, 
who had shared with him some great danger (possibly a battle). In grati- 
tude he determined to set up their statues in Priene, which was duly 
voted for them. Since the honorands made themselves some contribu- 
tions to the expenses the dynast now asks the city to carry everything out 
as best as could be. He may possibly be suggesting the tenor of the in- 
scription: [tý 5 àv]ópaya8íaq tàv guvkivõuvevoávtæv Nf piv]. 

In OGI 332, 21-26 among the honors voted for the victorious At- 
talus HI“ by the city of Pergamum two statues are decreed. The cult 
figure is to be inscribed: 'O ófjuoa BaoiuAéa "ArtaAov OiAountopa kai 
Evepyétnv 8e00 BaclAéwe EUuévou Xotfjpoo apetije Evekev kai àv- 
ópaya8íac, kpatyoavta tHv Unevavtiwv. And the profane one: 'O 
ōñuoc BaciAéa “AttaAov MiAountopa kai Evepyétnv Beot BaciAéoq 
EUUEVOU Xo]poc ApETHe Evekev kai ópovrjoeoq tria cuvauEo0o0nq 
tà ripáyuata, KTA. In this sense $póvnotq is the equivalent of aipgotq 
and both are connected with the state affairs, tà npáyparta (in OGI 219 
and 332), which means magnitudo animi, highmindedness, noble reso- 
lution in the conduct of government. Cf. furthermore Syll. 606: “Atta- 
Aov BaciAéoG 'ArtáAou üpgtfis kai Gvdpayasiac évekev kai TÄS cic 
EauTouc euvoiac 'Axatóv ol StaBavtec karà ouupaxiav — cuvayovt- 
oduevoi thy £v Auóíat — uáyxnv —. Syll. 632: BaoiAéa l1pouoíav Ba- 
GiAEWC Mpoucia tò Koivóv ràv AiTWA@V ApETAC Évekev kai EVEPYE- 
cíaq tac £i; aUTOUG. The photograph leaves no doubt that our text had 
no more but three lines. 

Thus, I believe, we may definitely add two more older inscriptions 
to the already substantial epigraphical record of Antiochus the Great. 


FRANCIS PrEJKO 
Utica, New YORK 


SL. Robert, OMS J, 123, n. 5 suggested that this victory might have been ob- 
tained in Thrace, and the fragmentary dedication, p. 121, most likely belongs to Attalus 
II, but may possibly commemorate that otherwise unidentified victory in OGI 332 of 
Attalus II perhaps in the same region. After L. R. I think it could be completed: [O]i 
nepi t[A]v a[UAny, e.g., owpatopúàakeg] Aù Tponaiwfı kai tois 8eoic rois ouvjauEou- 
atv hv Tob BaoiAéoq ' Attáàou apx]nv xapiorptov. 


A DECREE OF HALIARTUS ON CULT 


A Hellenistic decree of Haliartus in Boeotia, solicited by an em- 
bassy from its eastern neighbor Acraephia, and preserved on a very 
worn stone, has now been convincingly deciphered by Paul Roesch.! In 
the course of the third century s.c. the cities of Boeotia, through the 
sharing of festivals, created an elaborate system of religious events that 
underscored their national unity; the decree offers us a new instance of 
the joint participation in cult. If I venture to disagree with elements of 
Professor Roesch's interpretation of the decree, this does not modify my 
admiration of his success in establishing the text and of his unrivaled 
expertise on things Boeotian. 


"Apx[o]vroc [ Eu]reót:ovóa[o], 
‘Eppaiog 'EntréAgoq éAgEe npoBeBo- 
Aeupévov e[i]uev aürü [nòt] 

4  [rjóvóàpgov £niógi à ndAte "Akpn[o]te(o[v] npo[t]o- 
yela ànooteíAaoa Aagó[o1]Aov 'AAe[Eí]ao, 
Agu&iAaov OúA[A]w, [A]noAA@vio[v Seivoc], 
MAPKAAL HEV Tav rtóÀtv "Apiafpriov ón]oq 

8 S90uoíav oouviéAei £v TU [ A]Gavàq tw- 
vias Kn Atoc Kapalia] reuév[ei], akot 58] 
NELMELEV ånò nóg inr[éalo [£v Tov] a[vo]v[a] 
TOV GMO t£Aéov £v TU Mtwiwv a[yjove 

12 Onwe Stakipéeva Ta nòt tac 8606 evOo[E]B[ Hc] 

KT] £v Tov Aurtóv xpóvov Sta[pleivet ákó- 
Aou8a rtpáttooa tH npéoi- Se[S]ox6n TÜ 
óópu TÁG te 9oucíag oouvteAÉ[uev xoc üvri]- 

16 — touvxávovrag &ni Aa[puo]kA[e]toc éva[pxwe] 

[k] ànoóóc8n Boüv dotic napgox&é[8]et n[ót] 
TMS KATOMTAG’ óópev SE ků àváA(og]a [Tas ta]- 
piac Spaxyawv ékaróv nevreíiko[v]- 

20  traka8árep kr] £v tà Mwoeia - tov 68 äp- 

[x]ovrà t' and rç nóňog KT vo [TE]- 
[9]uoopouAakag napeiuev kr oouvrtouráàv [nep]- 
réuev : ói6608n Sé TÜ dpxÜ Kh tüc rroAeuá[pxuq KN TUG] 


! Paul Roesch, Études béotzennes (Paris 1982) 203-55 (hereafter "Roesch") [ SEG 
32.456]; his plate 15 will suggest the labor of decipherment, which defeated the earlier 
editor ( SEG 25.556). 
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24 te8popouAdkeoot tà ovnéproupa 
rtávra «rj tàv KWAiaV: ró[p]ov 5° sipfev] 
EV OUTO TO GAMpa and Ta¢ Eugopac 
Tag Evadiopévac. 
Archon Empediondas: Hermaeus son of Epiteles presented this pro- 
bouleuma to the people: inasmuch as the city of Acraephia, sending as 
ambassadors Damophilus son of Alexias, Deuxilaus son of Thallus, Apol- 
lonius [—], calls on the city of Haliartus to join in the sacrifice at the 
precinct of Athena Itonia and Zeus Caraeus and asks Haliartus to send 
cavalrymen to the contest by teams at the contest of the Ptoia: so that the 
city, being piously disposed with respect to the gods, may continue to act 
in accord with that policy in the future as well, it is decreed by the people 
that the magistrates in office in Damocles’ year are to join in the sacrifice 
and provide an ox which has been presented before the comptrollers;? the 
treasurers are to give for expenses 150 drachmas as for the Muslia; for 
expenses the archon and thesmophylakes will be present from the city and 
march in the procession;? the archon, polemarchs, and thesmophylakes 
will receive all broiled meat and the thigh; the wherewithal for this ex- 
pense will come from the contribution that has been voted. 


Professor Roesch understood the Acraephian ambassadors to have 
brought to Haliartus two invitations, here accepted: they invite the Ha- 
liartans to join these ambassadors in sacrificing to Athena and Zeus in 
the temple of Athena at Haliartus; and they invite Haliartus to send a 
cavalry team and sacrifice to the Ptoia, the festival of Apollo on Mt. 
Ptoius that the Acraephians were now making pan-Boeotian. From the 
first item, he concluded that the temple in question is that of Athena on 
the small acropolis of Haliartus. In light of the second, because another 
decree of Haliartus accepting the Ptoia is extant, he was led to reinter- 
pret the mechanics of how one agreed to participate in a foreign festi- 
val. I argue here that only one request was made by Acraephia, and 
only one ceremony accepted by Haliartus. 

We should begin by noting the oddity that a sacrifice is voted to 
Athena and Zeus but is not then described, whereas the cavalry team 


* Cf. $yil.* 339.7-8 [Buck 102]: for interpretation and the parallel I am grateful to 
the anonymous referee. 

*That is, only these magistrates are required to escort the bull from Haliartus to 
Acraephia, the procession "from the city"; all magistrates, as already provided, are to 
attend the sacrifice itself. The phrase T ürtó Tac TOALOG, as Roesch notes, has been mis- 
written and misplaced by the mason. In the decree of Oropus accepting the Ptoia (see 
below), the magistrates néne Bov ano trj; róAgoG (Sokolowski, LSCG 71.11). 
Against the interpretation of I. E. Stephanis, EAAnvixda 34 (1982/3) 220-222, see J. and 
L. Robert, Bull. epigr. (1984) 209. 
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and sacrifice described for the Ptoia have not been voted nor is Apollo 
Ptoius mentioned. One wonders, too, why these distinct ceremonies, the 
sacrifice to Athena at Haliartus and tbe sacrifice at the Ptoia at 
Acraephia, should be addressed by a single decree. 

As to the first request: it is unimaginable that one Greek city might 
invite another to join in sacrifice at the other city's temple. Every extant 
invitation to a foreigner to join in sacrifice comes naturally from the city 
that controlled the cult in question. It is common enough, as Roesch 
remarks, for foreign ambassadors to offer sacrifice in a temple of the 
city they are visiting. They do this, however, only at the invitation of 
their host, and always at the end of their business.* In such circum- 
stances this was a host's courtesy, and this act cannot have been the pri- 
mary object of the visiting embassy or initiated by them at all. Inasmuch 
as Acraephia invites Haliartus to join in sacrifice in the precinct of 
Athena Itonia and Zeus Caraeus, it follows that that precinct was at 
Acraephia, and was not the temple of Athena on the acropolis of Ha- 
liartus.° 

We turn to the second request, the sending of a cavalry team and 
sacrifice, which Roesch took to be for the Ptoia of Apollo. In the 220s 
B.C., the cities of Boeotia voted to share in this festival.9 A fragment of 
the archive recording their decrees survives at Acraephia. The difficulty 
is that it includes already Haliartus' decree: 


[---] Ap[p]6dapoc ‘Hpiao &[AsEse ---] 
[---1]àG nóàtog “Axpndliciwv ----- ] 
[--------- ] toi ‘Aptaptiot | ------- ] 
[------------- 'Akpn]eig[ ------- ] 


This text differs from the new one in both its proposer and its structure: 
it is a different decree. From this unmatched pair, Roesch concluded 


*I. Magnesia 89, adduced by Roesch (210), is not an exception: the Magnesian 
theorot who proclaimed the Leucophryeneia to the Artists of Dionysus are praised for 
having spoken well and sacrificed well, but it is not said who invited them to sacrifice — 
certainly it was the Artists. To sacrifice in a foreign land was a privilege: e.g., Syll.? 
637.9-10, Búgv aùtoùç Eni töv Boudv kaGanep AeAdooüq (Delpi for the Athenians of 
Tetrapolis). 

Identified by an archaic dedication: see Roesch, 216-17. Stephanis (note 3 
above) has also seen that the sacrifice is at Acraephia. 

*M. Feyel, Contribution à l'épigraphie béotienne (Paris 1943) 138-47 (134-36 for 
the Haliartan decree); cf. Roesch, 229. The exact date is subject to a number of uncer- 
tainties, which I hope to address in a corpus of grants of asylia. I follow G. Nachtergael, 
Les Galates en Gréce (Brussels 1977) esp. 280-89, on the cycle of the Soteria (to which 
this event is linked by the Delphian archon Callias), hence 229/8, 225/4, or 221/0. 
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that the procedure in voting to share in a foreign cult involved two de- 
crees: one to agree to participate, a second to specify the sacrifice and its 
procedures. He sought confirmation in the extant decree of Oropus re- 
garding the Ptoia. 

This cumbersome procedure, one decree to accept, a second to 
explain what acceptance entails, is unlikely on its face. Our abundant 
evidence on the recognition of panhellenic games in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod offers no parallel. In the case of the Ptoia, moreover, we are 
obliged to think that Haliartus voted the cavalry team and sacrifice for 
Apollo only in the face of a second Acraephian embassy requesting this: 
hence not only two decrees of response, but two embassies of request, 
separated by whatever time. 

As to Oropus: we have a few words of the end of their decree in the 
Acraephian archive, and a quite fully preserved text at Oropus.’ Be- 
tween those two inscriptions there is no telling contradiction,? and Feyel 
deduced that they are copies of the same decree, the usual situation in 
such matters. Roesch objected that the Oropan text does not actually 
vote to accept the games, but instead addresses itself to the details of the 
sacrifice to be sent to the Ptoia. But this surely is a needlessly inflexible 
reading of the act. Responses to such requests are quite varied in the 
inscriptions, as the archives at Cos and at Magnesia on the Maeander 
show best; they can range from extremely clipped statements of accep- 
tance to elaborate specifications of the honors to be sent.? All, however, 
have the same burden: agreement to share in the sacrifice. The Oro- 
pans, asked to share in the Ptoia, did not answer, zfszs verbis, ‘we shall 
share’, but rather ‘we shall send an ox’ (etc.). Their decision is clear, 
and we need not imagine a different decree that had as its sole function 
the statement that they would share in the festival. There is therefore no 
basis for distinguishing the two inscriptions as different acts of Oropus: 
they are, as Feyel reckoned, copies of the same decree. And likewise we 
ought not to have more than one decree of the Haliartans agreeing to 
participate in the Ptoia. 


7IG VII 4143 and LSCG 71 (V. Petrakos, ‘ʻO 'Oporióq kai tò ‘lepdov xoà 'Ap- 
piapaou [Athens 1968] 185-86, no. 43), with Feyel (note 6 above) 136-39 and Roesch, 
236-40. 

*They diverge by a mason's error at Acraephia (rtpooápxovta for npoápxovta), 
and the dialectic form 'Audiepá[ou] at Acraephia but Audiapaou at Oropus. 

?For the absence of a literal declaration of acceptance, see I. Magnesia 66 and 87: 
each omits any such declaration and proceeds at once to the providing of theorot who 
will attend the sacrifice. 
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Next, a competition of cavalry teams, as provided in the new de- 
cree, would to say the least be a most surprising way to honor Apollo 
Ptoius, a god of prophecy and of song. From the first century B.c. on, 
moreover, we have extensive victor lists from the Ptoia,!? yielding a clear 
portrait of the program of his games: as one expects, this was an GY@V 
HOUOLKOG, of flutists, citharodes, dithyrambic choruses, and the rest. 
Admittedly these lists date after a reorganization of the Ptoia late in the 
second century B.c. But there is no reason to assume that the earlier 
program of the games was much different. In fact the surviving Am- 
phictyonic decree regulating that earlier version!! has as its main con- 
cem the status of the technzta? of Dionysus who would compete — pro- 
fessional singers and musicians, not Boeotian civic horsemen. And the 
one well-preserved acceptance of the Ptoia, that of Oropus, while it does 
correspond to the new Haliartan decree in providing an ox for sacrifice 
(a banality), !? does not provide a cavalry team for competition, the item 
that is striking and original in the new decree. Note finally that the ter- 
races on the slope of Mt. Ptoius which Apollo's precinct occupied can- 
not have accommodated teams of cavalry and their maneuvers (nor, in- 
cidentally, could the acropolis of Haliartus). These mounted exercises 
must have been held in open and level country. 

Thus the honors voted in this decree are entirely out of place for 
Apollo Ptoius, who, to repeat, is not mentioned. If we ask instead what 
god is most suitably honored by competing teams of cavalry, the answer, 
among Boeotians, is transparent: Athena Itonia, protector of the na- 
tion.? Her federal temple, in the plain below Coroneia, was the reli- 
gious center of the Boeotian League. Like her Thessalian counterpart, 
she was a military goddess (seen on the coins of Coroneia) who delighted 
in horses. The chief religious gathering of the united Boeotians was the 
festival and games held each autumn beside her temple in the plain of 
Coroneia, the Pamboeotia. Here in Hellenistic times the Boeotarchs 
presided over cavalry competitions among teams sent by the member 
cities. 


10 Surveyed by Roesch, 225-29; on Boeotian festivals in these years see A. G. Gos- 
sage, BSA 70 (1975) 115-34. On the cult of Apollo Ptoius see A. Schachter, Cults of 
Boeotia Y ( BICS Suppl. 1 [1981]) 52-73. 

HIG VII 1435 [ Syli.* 635A; LSCG 73]. 

! For example, Plut. Ant. 56.5 (Antony's pre-victory celebration on Samos), OUV- 
&8ue è kai nóg nãga Boüv n£épjmouoa. 

153 For references see Schachter (note 10 above) 117-27; Roesch, 220-24. 
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A Boeotian city that holds a competition of cavalry teams is ipso 
facto imitating the League’s games in honor of Athena Itonia—for 
whom we need look no further than line 8. Rather than for Apollo 
Ptoius, these horsemen and the accompanying procession and sacrifice 
are Haliartus’ contribution to the worship of Athena and Zeus at 
Acraephia, in which they have now been asked to share. Line 9 calls the 
place of cult a tÉu£voG, a ‘precinct’, rather than the broader and am- 
biguous iepov: it is the appropriate term for a sacred property out in the 
open, a place where equestrian games would be possible. 

No doubt every Boeotian city had its cult of Athena. Some half 
dozen are on record; !* the new inscription adds Acraephia to that list. 
The cult of Zeus Caraeus was also wide-spread in Boeotia, and was at- 
tested already at Acraephia. Two boundary stones were found built into 
a house at the western foot of Mt. Ptoius, of which the fully-preserved 
example reads: iapóv Atóq Kepaio.!? The house employed a number of 
other ancient stones and is thus a poor guide to their original location. 
But it may be in this open area to the south and west of the mountain 
that the temenos of Athena and Zeus was located. As to their pairing, 
Athena in the federa] Itonium had a male companion, identified as 
Zeus by Pausanias (9.34.1); A. Schachter has reasonably deduced from 
the Haliartan decree that this was Zeus Caraeus.!* 

This Acraephian contest for Athena and Zeus, to which Haliartus 
contributes a cavalry team and a sacrificial animal, occurred £v TU 
Niwiov afyj@vi: at, part of, or during the contest of the Ptoia. The 
implication is that these equestrian games are not to be equated with 
the Ptoia, the equation that is the heart of Professor Roesch’s interpre- 
tation: they are not the Ptoia but at the Ptoia. The Ptoia, the sacrifice 
and games in honor of Apollo, were the great event of the religious year 
at Acraephia; these games already exist at the time of our decree, and 
doubtless were already old when they were made pan-Boeotian in the 


Cf. Schachter (note 10 above) 111-34, Roesch, 217-18. 

15BCH 22 (1898) 253, no. 7, and 50 (1926) 400, with Roesch, 104-12. 

lé Schachter (note 10 above) 116, 120-21, though he follows Roesch in assigning 
the precinct to Haliartus rather than to Acraephia. Note, however, that the second god 
of Acraephia was in fact Zeus, whose temple in the city was the chief holy place after that 
of Apollo on the mountain: see L. Robert, BCH 59 (1935) 441, 443 (= Op. Mun. Sel. 
1.282, 284). Strabo 9.2.29 (411) contradicts Pausanias, calling the god at the federal 
Itonium Hades (emended by Foucart to Ares: BCH 9 [1885] 433; cf. Gossage [note 10 
above] 125 n. 20). 
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220s.!’ The games of Athena might be a formal part of the Ptoia added 
at some point in the history of the festival, for example an additional 
day set aside for cavalry maneuvers for Athena and Zeus; the Athenian 
Anthesteria offers a famous parallel for conjoining in one festival sacri- 
fices to different gods.'® Or instead the cavalry games might be an ex- 
traordinary event added to the Ptoia on some one occasion. Whichever, 
the Ptoian games already exist. The Haliartans are now invited to a cer- 
emony in which they have not before shared, the cavalry games of 
Athena and Zeus “at the contest of the Ptoia.” 

In sum, two distinct events are now attested with respect to the 
Ptoia. In the texts long known, the Acraephians invite the cities of 
Boeotia to share in the Ptoia; in the new decree, they invite Haliartus to 
share in equestrian games and a sacrifice to Athena and Zeus “at the 
contest of the Ptoia.” What is the relation of these two items, in charac- . 
ter and in date? The equestrian contest is not otherwise attested; in par- 
ticular, the decrees of the 220s accepting the Ptoia as pan-Boeotian do 
not provide cavalry teams. Either this cavalry competition was added 
later than the 220s, or else it was added earlier and was short-lived, not 
a permanent part of the festival. 

Therefore, if I am right to separate the new decree from the ac- 
ceptances of the Ptoia proper, we must address its date afresh. The 
hand, carefully assessed by Professor Roesch, suggests the last third of 
the third century 5.c., in his preference the early part of that period, 
perhaps 235-220.!? Another indicator is useful: the sum of money as- 
signed the sacrifice, 150 drachmas, is determined on the precedent of 
the Museia at Thespiae (line 20). The amounts of such donations vary in 
our inscriptions, as Roesch points out.” But the essential is that there 


17? Some scholars think that the games did not exist before the 220s (references at S. 
Lauffer, "Ptoion," RE 23 [1959] 1547; cf. Roesch, 232), because the agonothete is now 
added to the overseers of the festival (LSCG 73.15-16). This is not proved and in my view 
not likely: rather, the status of the agonothete is now increased along with that of the 
games, which until now were local. 

'8To Apollo, then to Hermes on the third day: FGrHist 115 F 347b, with Jacoby's 
comments ad 328 F 84. In 183 Megalopolis voted cult honors to Philopoemen ( Syll.” 624: 
burial in the agora, an altar, gymnic and equestrian competitions); apparently the festi- 
val was attached to that of Zeus Soter: toig ó£ Twtnpioic. . . (39), Tov Ala Tov Zotrjp[a 
(41), B[ouButeiv tat üáp£par tat Atjoe Zernpog (9-10). 

Roesch, 207, who cautiously adds possible prosopographical links that would 
point to ca. 230. i 

2 Roesch, 246-47. The one acceptance of the Museia that is preserved in the 
proper place provides 100 drachmas for the sacrifice (Feyel [note 6 above] 91). 
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was already in the laws of Acraephia a fixed sum for its contribution to 
the Museia. That is, those games were already more than local, other 
cities sharing in the sacrifice. Now, in the latter part of the third cen- 
tury, the Museia were elevated to panhellenic status, the cities and kings 
of the Greek world agreeing to send a sacrifice and observers (0£«poí) 
to the quadrennial games at Thespiae. Did Haliartus share in the Mu- 
seia before that time? That is, was the festival pan-Boeotian before it 
became panhellenic? We do not know that and need not assume it.?! 
The implication should be that the decree of Haliartus is subsequent to 
the enlargement of the Museia to panhellenic status. 

The decrees of acceptance for the Museia at Thespiae seem to be- 
long to the last third of the century. Feyel thought the palaeography 
pointed to the last twenty years of the century; but such estimates must 
be used cautiously. The earliest victor list extant dates to the years 215- 
208, but it does not derive from the first panhellenic celebration (the 
presiding officials are not those named in the decrees of acceptance); for 
us it can serve only as a terminus ante quem.”” We have however an- 
other terminus for the Museia. Among an archive of texts pertinent to 
the cult at Thespiae, a priest of the Muses is recorded donating a fund 
whose interest is to buy sacrificial oxen for the quadrennial Museia, 
Boüq Ev Th Sucin tæv nevreFeteípov Mwosiwv. This is very likely the 
panhellenic games, for the recognitions of that status expressly provided 
that the “year” be changed (ó éviauróG perarg8rg èv oc 6 Ay@v yivetat, 
Syll.? 457.22-23); this change is surely the transformation from annual 
to quadrennial. Feyel and Roesch would assign the priest's inscription to 
about 230 B.c. or soon after.” Hence the Museia were already panhel- 


2! The Boeotian League co-sponsored the Museia (with the city of Thespiae) when 
panhellenic status was sought, as it did the Ptoia (with Acraephia) when pan-Boeotian 
status was sought (and the Agrionia with Thebes: L. Robert, Arch Eph [1977] 195-210). 
My argument here assumes that even if this co-sponsorship existed before the elevation of 
the Museia (as may be implied by the Athenians sent in 281 etc (B]otoroüc: Moretti, I. 
stor. ellen. 1. 15.21, see below), that need not imply that the member cities individually 
shared in the sacrifice. Compare the Actia in Acarnania: ca. 216 s.c. the Acarnanian 
League became co-sponsor with the city of Anactorium, but that legal and administra- 
tive fact, as is clear from the details of the ceremony, did not entail that the Acarnanian 
cities send representatives to share in the sacrifice (Moretti 59). 

22M. Holleaux, Études 1. 89-98 (dated by the federal archon Lycinus). Feyel 
(note 6 above) 88-117, assuming that this victor list was the second, attributed the en- 
largement of the games to 215-208. 

?"Though without argument: Feyel, BCH 60 (1936) 178-79 (lines 26-27 for the 
words quoted), 389-415 (414, n. 3 for the date: ca. 230); Contribution 115, n. 2 (230- 
220); and Polybe et l'histoire de Béotie (Paris 1942) 256 ff.; cf. Roesch, Thespies et la 
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lenic in the 230s; the script of the acceptances suggests that the status 
cannot have been much older. The Haliartan decree is subsequent. 

The same provision of the decree suggests a terminus ante quem. 
When, in the 220s, the cities of Boeotia agreed to share in the Ptoia, 
they naturally voted funds for the sacrificial animals they contributed. 
In seeking a precedent for funding the sacrifice to Athena and Zeus at 
the Ptoia, why did Haliartus look to the Museia rather than the more 
obvious and immediate festival, the Ptoia? The reason, I suggest, is that 
the Ptoia had not yet become pan-Boeotian: our text is older than the 
archive of decrees agreeing to share in the Ptoia, and thus Haliartus did 
not yet have any law on a contribution to Apollo Ptoius. In conclusion, 
the Haliartan decree was passed between the enlargements of the Mu- 
seia and the Ptoia, between (broadly) the 230s and the 220s. 

What is the nature of the games of Athena and Zeus that the 
Acraephians held “at/during the contest of the Ptoia"? Were all Boe- 
otian cities invited to share in the equestrian games (as they would in the 
Ptoia), of which only the Haliartan acceptance survives? Future discov- 
eries may answer this, but the question is not idle. Certainly these cav- 
alry competitions for Athena were a miniature version of the federal 
Pamboeotia. Yet if all Boeotians attended, nothing but time and place 
would distinguish the Acraephian games from the federal event. This, I 
think, would be an unacceptable arrogation. It would mean too that 
first one element of the Ptoia was made pan-Boeotian and then later the 
rest of the festival became so: such a promotion in stages is baffling and 
unparalleled. 

It may be that every Boeotian city had some occasion on which its 
horsemen competed locally in honor of Athena, with the best going on 
as the city's team at the Pamboeotia at Coroneia in October. We hap- 
pen to know that the Ptoia at Acraephia began on the 20th of Hippo- 
dromius, in August, some six to eight weeks before the federal games of 
Athena in the month Pamboeotius.?* This would be a suitable season, a 
rehearsal for the Pamboeotia as well as an honor to their own Athena 
and Zeus. This contest in the plain was necessarily distinct from the 


confédération béotienne (Paris 1965) 187-93 (ca. 230-220). They do not address the con- 
tradiction in date between this and the enlargement they would date later than 215. Note 
that the priest's donation is not closely involved in the chronological problems of the 
leases among which it has been inscribed, except that these (assigned tentatively to 230- 
220) give the donation a terminus ante quem. 

“LSCG 73.9-12 (on the Boeotian calendar see now Roesch, 5-87); that the Pam- 
boeotia happened in Pamboeotius is universally assumed, though not expressly attested. 
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Ptoia proper on the mountain, if only in geography. It may have been 
either a permanent feature of the Ptoia or an Gy@v émi8etoc, a tempo- 
rary addition to ancestral usage.” 

In either case, one feature of the decree suggests that it was local in 
patronage and did not normally include participation by other cities. 
The Haliartan magistrates who are to take part in the sacrifice (line 16) 
are stated to be those of the year of Damocles, necessarily the up-coming 
official year. This is expressly the opposite of what is normally stipulated 
when a city voted to share in a foreign festival: one voted henceforth to 
elect theoro? to attend each celebration, or provided that "the magis- 
trates in office" would attend. Thus, to cite only the parallel most im- 
mediately relevant, Oropus in accepting the Ptoia voted that the sacri- 
fice at Acraephia would be attended by the archon, polemarchs, and 
secretary toUq dei ytvouévousa, at every celebration henceforth.?* The 
Haliartans here specify the contrary: their participation in the cult at 
Acraephia is in one year only, the year of Damocles. Moreover, a special 
requisition of funds has occurred in the present year at Haliartus; the 
cost of this sacrifice will come from that money (25-27, €u@opa, a nov- 
elty for siopopá, cf. Thessalian &£pépo), a short-term source, rather 
than from some permanent fund or magistracy of the state. These 
things indicate a special occasion, not regular participation, and this is 
consistent with a date before the Ptoia became pan-Boeotian and were 
regularly shared by Haliartus. 

We know a Boeotian precedent. In 281 the Lebadeians invited 
Athens to send representatives to share in their festival for Zeus, the Ba- 
sileia. Toward September, Athens sent six taxiarchs, commanders of 
the tribal divisions of the Athenian army.”’ The Basileia would eventu- 
ally become panhellenic, but that was not yet.?? Athenian participation 


3 So at Athens in 284/3 a benefactor celebrated liberation from Macedonia: in 
addition to traditional (Ttütpioi) sacrifices and games he arranged a supplementary con- 
test for Demeter and Kore, [kai Emi]@etov àyóva kareokeüuaoev KTÀ. (IG II? 657.43; cf. 
T. L. Shear, jr., Kallias of Spettos [Hesperia Suppl. 17: 1978] 84); compare éití8etol 
&opraí at Isoc. 7.29, and JG Il? 1146.11 èv tñ £ri8éro[i 8uoíat ---]. Plutarch (Mor. 
674D, 675B) speaks of the éeni8eta aywviopata that accumulated at the Pythia, which 
he also calls émeiaddiot AyMvec and rpoc8nkn. 

?8T SCG 71.11; compare for example Athens agreeing to share in the Leucophry- 
eneia, Kai viv Kai Ele tòu petà vaüra xpóvov (I. Magnesia 37.26-27). 

27Moretti, I. stor. ellen. 1. 15. 

*8 The earliest testimony to the status is Moretti, J.agon.gr. 40, which lists the 
Basileia among panhellenic games. This inscription is to be dated later than 218 s.c., for 
the Naia at Dodona, mentioned here, became panhellenic between 218 and about 200 
(cf. L. Robert, Act. VII. Int. Congr. Epig. Y [Athens 1984] 38). 
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must reflect a special occasion; and we see its military character. In the 
280s Boeotia and Athens both freed themselves from Macedonian rule. 
The Athenians’ celebrations are well documented: I have mentioned 
the "supplementary games” for Demeter and Kore in 284/3. For 282/1 
a second agonothete was elected and the Great Panathenaia, cancelled 
during the fighting of 286, were again celebrated with much zeal in Au- 
gust 282.*? Boeotian affairs are obscure in this generation; but I would 
guess that it was in this spirit, in celebration of a common victory over 
Macedonia, that the Lebadeians thought to invite the Athenians to send 
a delegation to the Basileia of 281, held in the month before the Pam- 
boeotia. 

The occasion that prompted Acraephia's invitation to Haliartus 
must equally be a matter for speculation. Acraephia and Haliartus were 
immediate neighbors,?" sharing a common boundary on the east of 
Lake Copais and a common life in the exploitation of the lake, perhaps, 
too, a common suspicion of Thebes, their great neighbor to the east. 
Haliartus, moreover, though far the lesser city, had the signal honor of 
possessing the grove of Poseidon at Onchestus, where the Boeotian 
League held its meetings during the third century.?! Amid these several 
relationships the Acraephians may well have found reason to invite Ha- 
liartus to compete with them in honor of Athena. The occasion was pos- 
sibly some shared victory during the successes of the Boeotians and De- 
metrius II in the Megarid ca. 236.?? 

To summarize these deductions about Boeotian festivals: the 
Acraephian games of Apollo on Mt. Ptoius were old by our time, but 
local in their official participation. Toward the 230s the Museia at 
Thespiae became panhellenic; in the 220s the Ptoia became pan-Boeo- 
tian. Between those two great events fell a lesser one, the source of the 
new decree of Haliartus: Acraephia had reason to invite the Haliartans 


?3L ines 64 ff. of the Callias inscription (Shear [note 25 above] pp. 3-4). In assign- 
ing the restored Panathenaia to 282 rather than 278, I follow L. A. Nerwinski, The 
Foundation Date of the Panhellenic Ptolemaea and Related Problems (diss. Duke 1981) 
20 ff., who argues that the first panhellenic Ptolemaea occurred in May, 282. 

That is, Onchestus, which lies between them, was not a city: see E. Kirsten, 
"Onchestos," RE 17 (1939) 416; Roesch, 270. See on this region J. M. Fossey, 4NRW I. 
7.1 (1979) 554-80. Strabo had read that Medeon, four km. north of Haliartus on the way 
to Acraephia, was a village of Haliartus (which no longer existed in his day; 9.2.26, 30 
[410-11]; for the site, see P. W. Wallace, Strabo's Description of Boiotia (Heidelberg 
1979) 109; R. J. Buck, A History of Boeotia (Edmonton 1979) 27, n. 104. 

31 See Roesch, 275-82. 

3? On the chronology, see Feyel (note 6 above) 97-105. 
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to take part in equestrian games held on the occasion of the Ptoia. 
Whether an extraordinary event or a regular adjunct to the Ptoia, this 
contest was usually a local affair, and the once-only invitation to Haliar- 
tus to participate probably reflects some special occasion that linked the 
two neighbors. 

To a degree not easily paralleled in the rest of Greece, the religious 
festivals of the Boeotians served to mark the solidarity of the nation. In 
the present Instance we see that spirit on a more local scale. 


Kent J. RicsBv 


Duke UNIVERSITY 


A NOTE ON THE TOPOGRAPHY AND TACTICS OF THE 
BATTLE OF AEGOSPOTAMI 


For all of its historical significance, the battle of Aegospotami in 
405 has not received a thorough topographical study.! The following 
observations, the result of a day's visit to the vicinity of Aegospotami, 
are offered as the notes for such a study — which still requires an inten- 
sive field survey, a re-examination of numismatic evidence, and perhaps 
even a nautical demonstration. 

According to the ancient sources, Aegospotami was a beach with- 
out harbor or city (X. HG. 2.1.21, 25; Plu. Lys. 9.5, 10.4). Its one ad- 
vantage was proximity to Lampsacus, the city which the Spartan fleet 
had just captured and where it was moored. According to Xenophon, 
Aegospotami and Lampsacus face each other across the Hellespont; he 
says that at this point the waterway is approximately 15 stades (about 
2.7 km) wide (2.1.21). 

One may question these details. While there was no polis and no 
harbor like Lampsacus' at Aegospotami, the site was probably not unin- 
habited. Herodotus (9.119) mentions it in his account of the year 479/ 
78, and the Marmor Parium (57) in the year 468/7. Neither source 
mentions a settlement, but a small settlement, similar to others founded 
in the Archaic Chersonese, is a reasonable assumption. Perhaps one can 
see a trace of it in the small silver coins with the head of a goat (azgos) 
and incuse reverse of Chersonesian pattern, found on the site and dated 
by Head as earlier than 405.? Kahrstedt has argued cogently that Aegos- 
potami was originally a village (kă®un) and became a full polis in the late 
fourth century.? | 

By Strabo's day, the small city (rtoAixvn) of Aegospotami had al- 
ready been destroyed (Geog. 7.331, frag. 55), but its site could be found 


'For recent and broader discussions of the battle and its aftermath, see G. Wylie, 
“What Really Happened at Aegospotami?” AC 55 (1986) 125-41; B. Strauss, “Aegospo- 
tami Reexamined,” AJP 104 (1983) 24-35; J. F. Bommelaer, Lysandre de Sparte. His- 
torre et Traditions (Paris 1981) 103-115; C. Ehrhardt, "Xenophon and Diodorus on 
Aegospotami,” Phoenzx 24 (1970) 225-28; D. Lotze, Lysander und der Peloponnesische 
Krieg (Berlin 1964) 32-38. I build on Bommelaer's stimulating and original topographi- 
cal note (111-112). 

*M. Head, Historia Nummorum? (London 1911) 258. 

JU. Kahrstedt, Beitrüge zur Geschichte der Thrakischen Chersones (Baden-Ba- 
den 1954) 20 n. 47; 35, 38. 
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about 110 stades (about 20 km) east of Sestos. This measurement brings 
one approximately to the modern Turkish village of Sütlüce (Greek: Ga- 
lata), located about 10 km southwest of the modern town of Gelibolu 
(Gallipoli), on a plateau 400 m inland from the sea (see map).* Sütlüce 
is located between two valleys through which three streams run to the 
sea. On the southwest is the stream of the Karakova-dere, on the north- 
east the Kozlu-dere and Büyük-dere, whose waters join about 500 m 
from the coast and flow together into the Hellespont. The Karakova- 
dere has traditionally been identified with the "Aigos Potamos."? No 
ancient finds have been reported in Sütlüce itself, but there is some rea- 
son to place an ancient settlement at the mouth of the Karakova-dere, 
near the modern lighthouse and small harbor. Scattered antiquities 
have been found here, so some have placed the ancient town at this 
spot.? 

Until intensive surface survey is done, however, it is impossible to 
make this identification. The scattered findings are of indeterminate 
date, and may mark nothing more than a necropolis, not the town it- 
self —let alone the site of a humble fifth-century village. Moreover, as 
J. F. Bommelaer recently points out, most ancient authors refer to 
Aigos-potamo?, not Aigospotamos, and the plural requires more than 
one river.’ Perhaps a site between the two valleys, as at Sütlüce, is re- 
quired. Alternatively, Bommelaer places Aegospotami to the northeast 
of Sütlüce, at the mouth of the Büyük-dere, which is located just south 
of the point, the Galata Burnu.? This site has several advantages: it has 
two streams (hence potamoz), a beach for triremes, and it is indeed di- 
rectly opposite Lampsacus — from the Karakova-dere, one cannot even 
see Lampsacus. 


*Distance to Sestos: ]. F. Bommelaer, Lysandre, 111-112. 

*E.g., M. Besnier, Lexique de géographie antique (Paris 1914) 17. Cf. Bomme- 
laer, Lysandre, 112. 

°G. Konstantinidis, Meleti Historiki kat Topographiki peri ton Aigos Potamon 
(Athens 1895) 11-13. Cf. A. Havrette-Besnault, "Sur quelques villes anciennes de la 
Chersonnése de Thrace," BCH 4 (1880) 517-18. 

"Bommelaer, Lysandre, 113. Necropolis: Kahrstedt, Beiträge, 20, n. 47. 

*Ibid. On my visit in August, 1984, ancient material was noted in the dry stream 
beds of both the Kozlu-dere and the Büyük-dere; the concentration was heaviest at the 
point where the two stream beds meet. Although the material was very water-worn, am- 
phorae handles, classical or Hellenistic black glaze roof tile fragments, Byzantine glazed 
sherds and a ground stone pounder were recognized. It is possible this material had been 
carried by water downstream from further up the valley. 
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The course of these streams may have changed since 405 B.C., as 
may have the shape of the beach at the mouth of the Büyük-dere. Nev- 
ertheless, then as now, the site gives rowers an advantage which a site to 
the southwest lacks, and which should be added to Bommelaer's case: to 
cross to Lampsacus, they do not have to struggle against the infamous 
Hellespontine winds and current. The wind is a strong northeasterly; 
the surface current flows southward at an average rate of about 1 knot 
along the coast from the Galata to the Karakova point and even faster in 
the center of the straits.? From the mouth of the Karakova-dere a fleet 
must row about 4.4 nautical miles to Lampsacus, against wind and cur- 
rent; from the mouth of the Büyük-dere it is today only about 2.8 nauti- 
cal miles to Lampsacus, whose harbor is almost directly opposite. !° 
Hence, even if one is to place the settlement of Aegospotami at the 
mouth of the Karakova-dere, it is tempting to place the Athenian fleet 
further to the northeast, on the end of the sandy beach that stretches for 
several kms between the mouth of the Karakova-dere and the Büyük- 
dere. 

Xenophon's (2.1.21) measurement of the Hellespont at Aegospo- 
tami— about 15 stades or about 2.7 km wide — is, prima facie, problem- 
atic. It fits no point between the mouth of the Büyük-dere (where the - 
Hellespont is about 4.5 km wide), Sütlüce (about 3.8 km), and the 
Karakova-dere (about 3.3 km), although it comes closer to accuracy in 
the southwest than the northeast. Yet, the measurement of sea distance 
in antiquity was a very inexact business; even the careful Thucydides 
botched the width and depth of the entrance to Navarino Bay. 
Xenophon's statistic, therefore, does not prevent us from siting the 
Athenian fleet between Sütlüce and the mouth of the Büyük-dere.!! 

Whichever site we choose for the Athenian camp, the topography 
plays an important, if rarely noticed role in Sparta's victory. In both of 
the major accounts of the battle — in Xenophon (2.1.27-8) and the gar- 
bled version of the Hellenica Oxyrhynch?a as preserved in Diodorus 
(13.106.1-4) — Lysander's fleet sweeps down on the largely unmanned 


?The Black Sea Pilot? (London 1920) 55, 79; E. C. Semple, The Geography of the 
Mediterranean Region (London 1932) 66, 580-81, 627. 

P For the distances (in kilometers), see Bommelaer, Lysandre, 112. 

Il The distances are calculated on the basis of the map of Gallipoli made by the 
Austro-Hungarian Imperial and Royal Military-Geographical Institute, 1916, on a scale 
of 1:200,000. 

For Thucydides 4.8.6, see A. W. Gomme, Historical Commentary on Thucy- 
dides, vol. 3 (Oxford 1956) 443, 484. Cf. J. B. Bury, ed., Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Emprtre, vol. 2 (London 1897) 144, n. 16; Bommelaer, Lysandre, 112. 
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Athenian fleet and captures all but about 10 of 180 ships with hardly a 
battle. 

Whichever account we choose, we can be sure that Lysander was 
upon the Athenian fleet very rapidly indeed. Recent estimates of the top 
darting speed of a trireme range as high as some 17 knots (arguing that 
triremes were light and fast enough to achieve a semi-planing condi- 
tion) and as low as 51/2 knots or more, with short bursts over 8 knots. 
Top speeds could probably be maintained for only 5 or 10 minutes, and 
it probably took a trireme about 30 seconds to reach top speed from a 
standing start.!? Xenophon reports that Lysander ordered his men to 
row as quickly as possible (2.1.28). By a conservative estimate, Lysander 
could have covered the distance of c. 2.8 nautical miles to the Büyük- 
dere in about 22 minutes; by a very liberal estimate, in about 10 min- 
utes. In either case, it is no wonder that the incautious Athenians were 
caught off guard. 

An examination of the site of Aegospotami, therefore, illuminates 
the course of the battle of 405 s.c. The location of the town is still in 
question, but the Athenian fleet can be sited with great probability. 
The favorable nautical conditions of the Hellespont made it possible for 
Lysander to move with decisive speed. As for the rival versions of 
Xenophon and Diodorus, a topographical examination does not make 
either one preferable. What it does indicate, however, is that Lysander's 
victory was as much a product of Spartan speed and of general Athe- 
nian laxity as, face Diodorus, of the specific failure of Philocles and the 
trierarchs to act in coordination.? 


Barry STRAUSS 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


"Liberal estimate: V. Foley and W. Soedel, “Ancient Oared Warships,” Scien- 
tific American 244.4 (1981) 154. Conservative estimate: L. Casson, Ships and Seaman- 
shzp in the Ancient World (Princeton 1971) 292. 

!3See the remarks of Strauss, "Aegospotami Reexamined," 25-27. The author 
would like to thank William Murray and A/P’s reader. 


HERODOTUS’ ENCOMIUM OF ATHENS: SCIENCE 
OR RHETORIC? 


In his Encomium of Athens, Herodotus claims that Athens was the 
savior of Greece during the Persian Wars (Hdt. 7.139). The claim is a 
central one in the Histories; it was also controversial, as Herodotus him- 
self tells us. Therefore, we can expect him to have taken great care in 
developing his defense of it, and to have used the strongest arguments 
available in its support. It should therefore offer us valuable insight into 
the way in which developments in causal argument by professionals 
(sophists, natural scientists, and doctors) were adapted and used by an 
intelligent and informed “layman” in the latter part of the fifth century. 
I give the passage in the translation of Rawlinson: 


And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion, which most men, I 
know, will dislike, but which, as it seems to me to be true, I am deter- 
mined not to withhold. Had the Athenians, from fear of the approaching 
danger, quitted their country, or had they without quitting it submitted 
to the power of Xerxes, there would certainly have been no attempt to 
resist the Persians by sea; in which case, the course of events by land 
would have been the following. Though the Peloponnesians might have 
carried ever so many breastworks across the Isthmus, yet their allies 
would have fallen off from the Lacedaemonians, not by voluntary deser- 
tion, but because town after town must have been taken by the fleet of the 
barbarians; and so the Lacedaemonians would at last have stood alone, 
and, standing alone, would have displayed prodigies of valour, and died 
nobly. Either they would have done thus, or else, before it came to that 
extremity, seeing one Greek state after another embrace the cause of the 
Medes, they would have come to terms with King Xerxes; and thus, either 
way Greece would have been brought under Persia. For I cannot under- 
stand of what possible use the walls across the Isthmus could have been, if 
the King had had the mastery of the sea. If then a man should now say 
that the Athenians were the saviors of Greece, he would not exceed the 
truth. For they truly held the scales, and whichever side they espoused 
must have carried the day. They too it was who, when they had deter- 
mined to maintain the freedom of Greece, roused up that portion of the 
Greek nation which had not gone over to the Medes, and so, next to the 
gods, they repulsed the invader. 


In an article published in 1979, Evans discussed this passage, fo- 
cusing on its date and the evidence which it offers for Herodotus’ atti- 


American Journal of Philology 108 (1987) 746-758 © 1987 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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tude toward Athens.! Relatively little attention, however, has been di- 
rected to the argumentation of the Encomium. What recent comment 
there has been has taken as its basis an article published in 1940 by 
Kleinknecht, which focused on the Encomium as an instance of the use 
of counterfactual conditional (“hypothetischen Form des Irrealis").? 
Kleinknecht argued that the model which Herodotus used can be found 
in Ionian physical science and medicine; he offered as a parallel an ar- 
gument in Hippocrates, Ancient Medicine 1. The Hippocratic argu- 
ment may be paraphrased as follows:? 


The art of medicine exists. 

If it did not exist, then all practitioners would be 
equally inexperienced and unlearned. 

But all practitioners are not equally inexperienced and 
unlearned. 

Therefore, the art exists. 


In fact, however, this is quite different from the argument in Herodotus’ 
Encomium. The Hippocratic argument is a form of empirical indirect 
proof, in which a thesis is established by positing its denial and finding a 
contradiction with facts otherwise known. It is used by the Hippocratic 
writer to support a claim about a certain state of affairs, not to establish 
a causal claim.* In contrast, in the Encomium Herodotus seeks to estab- 


'.A.S. Evans, "Herodotus and Athens: Encomium," L'Antiquité Classique 48 
(1979) 112-18. 

°H. Kleinknecht, "Herodot und Athen," Hermes 75 (1940) 241-64; I. Beck dis- 
cusses the passage as a form of Ring Composition, and agrees with Kleinknecht's analysis, 
Die Ringkomposition bei Herodot. (Hildesheim and New York 1971) 25, 68-69; as does 
F. Haible, Herodot und die Wahrheit, Diss. Tübingen 1962, cited by Beck (n. 70), but 
unavailable to me. 

‘Hp. AM. 1, my paraphrase. 

4G.E.R. Lloyd, Analogy and Polarity (Cambridge 1966) 103-127, discusses the 
use of indirect proof by the philosophers and Sophists; see too F. Solmsen, Intellectual 
Experiments of the Greek Enlightenment (Princeton 1975) Chapter 1. In philosophy, the 
focus was on the development of contradictions within the argument itself (deductive 
indirect proof), while Sophistic use developed a freer form which allowed for contradic- 
tions with otherwise accepted facts. The main problem with the method is that the alter- 
natives often do not exhaust the possibilities, as is clear with the examples from Gorgias’ 
Helen; nonetheless, it was popular because, regardless of its logical weakness, it appar- 
ently proved effective in persuading audiences. As I will outline below, a number of pas- 
sages within the text of Herodotus which Kleinknecht offers as parallel to 7.139 are also 
indirect proof: 2.43, 146; 4.118-19, 185; 8.119; only 3.49; 4.140; and 8.30 are counter- 
factual conditional causal arguments; other arguments which he cites fall into various 
other categories: advice/gnomic: 1.170; 7.10, 50; hindsight 3.25, 55; 8.103, 113; finally, 
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lish a causal claim, and he does it by demonstrating that, had the al- 
leged cause not occurred, the effect would not have occurred. The basis 
of his argument is a counterfactual interpretation of causality: he un- 
derstands “A causes B,” to mean, “If A had not occurred, B would not 
have occurred.”® Thus, in order to prove that the persistence of Athens 
was the cause of the salvation of Greece, he considers the consequences 
of the counterfactual hypothesis: suppose that the Athenians had not 
stayed and fought. By a chain of argument, he procedes from this coun- 
terfactual to show that, had the Athenians not stood their ground, 
Greece would have fallen to the Persians. 

If Herodotus had used indirect proof in the Encomium, he would 
have argued from the negation of the hypothesis which he was seeking to 
establish: “The Athenians were not the cause of the salvation of 
Greece," rather than, as he did, from the counterfactual premise, “The 
Athenians failed to stand and fight." The distinction between the two 
types of argument is perhaps best expressed in terms of orders of dis- 
course: counterfactual causal arguments are first-order arguments, 


7.168 is not a counterfactual at all, but a simple future prediction. Diller, Hermes 67 
(1932) 25-9, discusses the use of indirect proof in causal argument. A good example 
appears in the Clouds of Aristophanes (369ff.), when Strepsiades argues that it is the 
clouds, and not Zeus, that cause rain: if Zeus were the cause of rain, it would rain even 
when clouds were absent, which is not the case. 

"The interpretation of causality in terms of counterfactuals is not common. Hume 
does mention it briefly in Part 7 of An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding; it has 
found few proponents in contemporary philosophy, but it is still argued by a few. One 
example of a counterfactual analysis of causality is given by David Lewis in “Causation,” 
Journal of Philosophy 70 (1973) 556-67. Lewis attempts to derive an analysis of causation 
from the “platitudes” which connect causality with counterfactuals: "We think of a cause 
as something that makes a difference, and the difference it makes must be a difference 
from what would have happened without it. Had it been absent, its effects—some of 
them, at least, and usually all — would have been absent as well. Yet it is one thing to 
mention these platitudes now and again, and another thing to rest an analysis on them 
(p. 557)." Herodotus is clearly in the class of the users of the “platitude,” and not among 
those who analyze it. Lewis' attempt to provide an analysis of causality in terms of coun- 
terfactuals is refuted by J. Kim, "Causes and Counterfactuals,” Journal of Philosophy 70 
(1973) 570-72, No agreement upon an analysis of the concept of causality has been possi- 
ble for modern philosophy. Perhaps G.E.M. Anscombe is right in claiming that it is an 
unanalyzable concept. The interested reader will find Miss Anscombe’s arguments, to- 
gether with the two articles referred to above, and other related papers, in G. J. 
Warnock, ed., Causation and Conditionals (Oxford University Press 1975); a useful brief 
review of the current state of the question is M. Brand, “Causality,” in Current Research 
in Philosophy of Sctence P. D. Asquity and H. E. Kyberg, eds. (Ann Arbor 1979) 264- 
269. 
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dealing with the events themselves, while indirect proofs are second-or- 
der arguments which operate with propositions about events.° 

Not only is Herodotus' argument a different type of argument in 
both aim and methodology from that given in Ancient Medicine; it is 
also clear that the author of Ancient Medicine would not have been 
satisfied with Herodotus' "proof," according to his own statement of the 
requirements for establishing a cause: 


We must surely consider the cause of each complaint to be those things 
the presence of which of necessity produces a complaint of a specific kind, 
which ceases when they change into another combination.’ 


The second of these requirements — if the cause is lacking, so is the ef- 
fect — establishes the cause as necessary, according to modern terminol- 
ogy. This is the basis of Herodotus' argument. The first requirement — 
whenever the cause is present, so too is the effect — establishes the cause 
as sufficient. It is this element which is missing in Herodotus' argument. 
This constitutes a fatal flaw, from the scientific point of view, and one 
which clearly was recognized in antiquity. The weakness of an argu- 
ment which does not establish sufficiency can be seen clearly in the case 
of recent reports of medical research about Delta hepatitis.? The hepa- 
titis B virus is able to cause that particular form of the disease if and 
only if it interacts with the Delta virus, which in itself is incapable of 
producing disease. Thus, although both the hepatitis B virus and the 
Delta virus are necessary to the production of Delta hepatitis, neither 
alone is a sufficient condition, and thus neither can be called £he cause 
of the disease. Thus the argument, "Hepatitis B virus causes Delta hep- 
atitis, because, if hepatitis B virus is absent, Delta hepatitis is also ab- 
sent," would not be a cogent argument. À similar situation in the case of 
the Persian Wars can be envisioned: Despite the refusal of the Atheni- 
ans to relocate or Medize, the Persians still might have won, if, for ex- 
ample, they had not lost so many ships in the early stages of the inva- 


6Thus Diller (n. 4 above) who has studied the use of empirical indirect proofs in 
antiquity, classifies such proofs as logical even though they contain empirical material. 
He traces the original form back to Melissos (DK30 B8), and, in embryonic form, to 
Parmenides (DK28 B8). Zeno provides the clearest examples of the form, (DK29 B1) but 
it is also found in the philosopher Empedocles, (DK31 B17, 30-32) in eristic argument in 
Gorgias, (DK82 B11, 11a) and in Aristophanes in parody in Clouds 331-34: “If Zeus 
caused rain, then it would rain without clouds." 

"Hp. AM 29, tr. Jones. 

*New York Times, October 2, 1984, p. 21 (Midwest edition). 
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sion, or if they had not been taken in by Themistocles’ ruse before the 
battle of Salamis. 

In fact, Herodotus himself recognizes that the Athenians’ decision 
was not a sufficient condition when he says that the Athenians were 
“next to the Gods” in this, It is also noteworthy that in a scientific con- 
text in Book 2, when he discusses the cause of the unusual behavior of 
the Nile, which floods in the summer, unlike other rivers which flood in 
the winter, Herodotus does recognize the need for a cause to be both 
necessary and sufficient.? There Herodotus refutes the theory that the 
Etesian winds caused the flooding by providing, (a) an Instance in which 
the cause is absent but the effect present, (which violates the require- 
ment that a cause be necessary), and (b) an instance in which the cause 
is present but the effect absent (which violates the requirement that a 
cause be sufficient). He thus shows that he is familiar with an analysis of 
Causation in terms of both necessary and sufficient conditions. Why did 
he not follow this pattern in the Encomium? Before we make a final 
judgment on this question we should consider his argument in a wider 
context; in particular, we should inquire whether the Encomium in fact 
belongs in a scientific context, and whether this makes any difference in 
the evaluation of the argument. 

Unfortunately, the use of counterfactual statements in Greek liter- 
ature as a whole, has not yet received a full and systematic study. 
Kleinknecht's discussion does not distinguish adequately between the 
various uses of counterfactuals, and especially between their use in indi- 
rect proof and in causal argument.!? Another analysis of the form was 
made by Krischer,!! but he confined his attention mainly to non-argu- 
mentative instances taken from Homer, who used the form for empha- 
sis, and to Thucydides. He noted only three cases of counterfactuals in 
Herodotus (1.27, 2.172, and 7.152), none of which occurs in a causal 
argument. He did not discuss the Encomium, although he did mention 
Thucydides 1.74.4, which is almost a summary statement of the argu- 
ment of the Encomium. While it is beyond the scope of this paper to 
provide the missing full-scale analysis of the use of counterfactuals in 
Greek literature through the fifth century, it will be possible and useful 
to examine the full spectrum of Herodotus' own use of counterfactual 
conditionals, making clear the various contexts in which he used the 


"Hdt. 2.20-26, esp. 20 on the Etesian winds. 

"Kleinknecht (n. 2 above), see also comments in n. 4. 

UV, T. Krischer, "Die Rolle der irrealen Bedingungssatze in der Geschichte des 
griechischen Denkens" Glotta 57 (1979) 39-61. 
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form. This will provide a basis for deciding in which context the argu- 
ment of the Encomium belongs. 

Since our main interest is in the Encomium, which employs a 
counterfactual in a causal argument, we will begin with other examples 
in which Herodotus uses counterfactuals for causal argument. As we 
have seen, in this type of argument, Herodotus "thinks away" the cause, 
A, and determines if the effect would still result; if it would not, then he 
concludes that A is the cause. It should be noted that three of the exam- 
ples (four, including the Encomium) are judgmental: 


3.49: The cause of the Corinthian expedition against Samos was not 
the grievance which they claimed, but rather the long-standing 
enmity between themselves and the Kerkyrans. If those two had 
been good friends, the Corinthians would never have under- 
taken the expedition for this reason. (Herodotus argues that, 
had the cause, enmity, not existed, neither would the effect.) 

4.140: The blame for the Scythians' missing the enemy's line of march 
must fall upon themselves: if they had not ravaged pastures and 
filled wells, they would have found the Persians easily. 

8.30: The motive which swayed the Phocians in their decision not to 
Medize was not their concern to avoid betraying Greece, as they 
claimed, but their hatred of the Thessalians, which led them to 
take the opposing side in any endeavour in which they and the 
Thessalians were involved. If the Thessalians had declared for 
the Greeks, the Phocians would have Medized. 

2.26: The sun is the cause of the air in Egypt being hot (and thus also 
the cause of the flooding of the Nile). If the heavens were re- 
versed, the sun would be in upper Europe, and it would affect 
the Ister just as it now effects the Nile (while the Nile would then 
be unaffected). ? 


12] take the examples collected by Kleinknecht as a basis for this investigation. 
While his collection may not include every example which could be found (it is not al- 
ways easy to classify a given argument), it is sufficiently comprehensive to give an idea of 
the range of the use of this type of statement by Herodotus. 

3G. E.R. Lloyd claims that the counterfactual in this case functions not as a proof 
but as a "thought-experiment," making Herodotus' case more vivid and understandable, 
Magic, Reason and Experience (Cambridge 1979) 24, 68-69, 158, n. 169. Lloyd points 
out that such thought-experiments were relatively common among the pre-Socratics. For 
example, Xenophanes used one to oppose the traditional Greek anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the gods: "If oxen and horses and lions had hands and could draw with their 
hands and produce works of art like men, horses would draw the forms of the gods like 
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Unlike the first three arguments, the fourth takes account of both neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions: if the cause is present, the effect is 
present (sufficient); if it is absent, so also is the effect (necessary). 

Judgments of hindsight are closely allied to these causal argu- 
ments; it seems worthwhile, however, to try to distinguish between the 
two by the lesser degree to which the causal factor is explicit in judg- 
ments of hindsight. These judgments follow the familiar counterfactual 
pattern: "If you had worn your hat, you wouldn't have that cold." Such 
statements clearly stress responsibility, while the causal factor is more 
implicit: "You have only yourself to thank for that cold, since you didn't 
wear your hat." In four of these cases, Herodotus uses the form to ex- 
press his own opinion, usually a judgment of moral blame or praise; the 
fifth is similarly judgmental, but occurs in a rhetorical context. It 1s 
noteworthy that two arguments which are explicitly causal, the Enco- 
mium and 4.140, also fit into this category of hindsight judgments. Ex- 
amples of hindsight judgments are: 


8.108: Xerxes would not have remained in Greece after Salamis, even if 
his counsellors had advised it, because he was afraid. 

3.55: If all the Spartans had behaved as Archais and Lycopas did, Sa- 
mos might have been taken. 

3.25: On the expedition against the Ethiopians, if Cambyses had con- 
fessed to being wrong when the provisions first failed, he would 
have done the wisest thing he could have, given his initial mis- 
take. 

9.113: Masistes set out to stir up revolt in Bactria and get revenge on 
Xerxes. He would have accomplished this, if he had not been 
slain on the way by Xerxes' men. 

7.50: Xerxes answers Artabanes (in 7.10) with a rebuke: If those before 
me on the throne had listened to counsellors of such spirit, Persia 
would never have reached its present height of power. 


Passing from these instances of counterfactual conditional causal 
arguments to causal arguments which utilize empirical indirect proof, a 


horses, and oxen like oxen, and they would make their bodies such as each of them had 
themselves" (DK21 B15). And, closer to Herodotus in subject matter, Heraclitus sug- 
gests, "If there were no sun, it would be night on account of the other stars" (DK22 B99). 
But all counterfactual arguments are in essence thought-experiments. The Encomium is 
certainly one, since we cannot change the facts of past history to find out what would 
have happened. 
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passage from Aristophanes’ Clouds can serve as a useful model for this 
argument form: “If Zeus caused rain, then it would rain without 
clouds.” This Aristophanic passage may, in fact, be a parody of Hero- 
dotus' use of the form for arguments about natural phenomena: 


2.20: If the Etesian winds were the cause of the flooding of the Nile, 
then other rivers would show the same effect. In fact, they 
don't. Therefore, the Etesian winds are not the cause. 

2.22: If melting snows caused the Nile floods, then there would be 
snow in the south. The strongest proof that this is not the case — 
that there is no snow in the south —is the fact that the winds 
blow hot from the south. A second proof is the lack of rain in 
the south; and a third, the signs of heat in the south, such as the 
black skin of the inhabitants and the fact that the birds there do 
not migrate with the seasons. Therefore, there can be no snow 
in the south, and, therefore, melting snow cannot be the cause 
of the Nile floods. 

4.118-: In the Scythian speech to the Sauromatae, the Scythians try to 
119 convince tbe Sauromatae to join in resistance to the Persians, 
offering a "strong proof”: If the cause for the Persians’ actions 
had been simply vengeance against Scythia, they would have 
marched straight to Scythia. They didn't march straight to Scy- 
thia. Therefore, this limited objective could not have been the 

cause of their march, and they threaten Scythia too.!^ 


Herodotus also employs counterfactuals in empirical indirect 
proofs which are not causal: 


8.119: This story about the return of Xerxes is not believable. If the 
need to lighten the ship had actually arisen, Xerxes would have 


^'This case falls into particular difficulty because the conclusion is not a simple 
negation of the causal statement. Herodotus does not conclude simply, "It is not the case 
that the cause for the Persians’ advance was vengeance against the Scyths." Rather, he 
draws from the argument an alternative possibility: “The cause was a plan to subdue the 
entire territory." That he is not dealing with mutually exhaustive alternatives becomes 
clear when we consider that the Persians could have had wider, but still limited, objec- 
tives which did not include the Sauromatae. This confusion was by no means unique to 
Herodotus, however; G.E.R. Lloyd points out numerous examples of argument from 
non-exhaustive alternatives in this time period (n. 4 above) 103-27. While not techni- 
cally valid, such arguments were in fact often persuasive, and they were frequently used 
in rhetorical contexts as well as in philosophical argument. 
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made the noblemen on deck go below and row, and cast the 
lower-class rowers overboard. Not one man in 10,000 would 
doubt that this would have been what would really have hap- 
pened. Thus the story as told did not happen. 

To prove that the Greeks took the name of Heracles from the 
Egyptians, and not visa versa, Herodotus argues that, if the 
Egyptians had taken any names of gods from Greece, they would 
have taken those of Poseidon and the Dioscuri first: both peoples 
practiced navigation. The Egyptians, however, did not adopt 
the names of Poseidon and the Dioscuri. Therefore, since the 
denial of the hypothesis results in a conflict with empirical fact, 
the hypothesis itself must be true. 

Similarly, if Dionysus and Pan had been born as men in Greece, 
then stories would recount their wholly mortal birth, but this is 
not the case. (The Egyptians do know the origins of these gods; 
hence Pan and Dionysus must have originated in Egypt, and not 
in Greece.) 

To prove that no rain falls in certain parts of Libya, Herodotus 
argues that, if it did rain, the salt houses built by the inhabitants 
would melt. But these houses do not melt: the denzal of the hy- 
pothesis conflicts with actual events. Hence, the hypothesis is es- 
tablished: it does not rain in these parts of Libya. 


Finally, in addition to these applications of counterfactual condi- 
tionals in argument and proof, Herodotus also uses counterfactual con- 
ditionals in a non-argumental way in the giving of advice, either in spe- 
cific cases or in gnomic statements: 


7.10: 


7.152: 


L3: 


7.50: 


If no more than one opinion is uttered, it is impossible to choose 
the best. 

If every nation were to bring its evil deeds to a given place, in 
order to exchange thém with some other nation, when they 
looked carefully at their neighbors' faults, they would be glad to 
carry their own back again. 

Bias to Croesus: If the Islanders were to attack you with cavalry, 
you would rejoice because of your superiority in that method of 
fighting. Therefore, consider that if you were to attack them 
with ships, they would rejoice. 

If in each matter you look to all possible chances, you'll never 
accomplish anything. 
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1.170: Bias to the Ionians facing the threat of Persia: if you stay in 
Jonia, you will never recover your lost freedom; if you co-operate 
in migrating to Sicily, you will be free and rich. 


Of these 21 instances of counterfactual conditionals in Herodotus, 
five (including the Encomium) are used in counterfactual causal argu- 
ments; five in quasi-causal hindsight judgments, and seven in indirect 
proof (these include three causal arguments). In addition, there are five 
cases of simple non-argumental use in maxims or the giving of advice. 
The context is rhetorical in four caes (1.27; 1.170; 4.118-119; 7.50), 
scientific in four cases (2.20; 2.22; 2.26; 4.185; this would be six cases if 
we consider the two related arguments about the origins of the gods, 
2.43 and 2.146, as scientific, or quasi-scientific), and advisory or judg- 
mental in 12 cases. However, it should be noted that three of the scien- 
tific usages occur in a single discussion on the Nile flood, and that the 
two quasi-scientific arguments also belong to a single argument context, 
although they are separated in the text. This analysis provides strong 
evidence that the predominant use of counterfactual conditionals in 
‘Herodotus lies in the area of maxim, judgment, and rhetoric, that is, in 
traditional usages, rather than in scientific arguments. 

This evidence for a basically rhetorical context of the Encomium is 
reinforced when we consider the most immediately evident and impres- 
sive aspect of the passage, the chain of reasoning by which Herodotus 
develops his argument. In this chain, he argues that if Athens had fled 
or capitulated, in either case there would have been no resistance by 
sea. Even with the isthmus fortified, the allies of Lacedaemonia would 
have fallen (because attacked by sea), and Lacedaemonia would have 
stood alone. Then either the Lacedaemonians would have fought and 
been defeated, or they would have Medized). In either case, Greece 
would have fallen. Therefore, if the Athenians had not stood their 
ground, Greece would have fallen. The reasoning involved in this chain 
utilizes both the transitive character of the causal relationship (if A 
causes B, and B causes C, then A causes C) and the disjunctive argu- 
ment form of the simple constructive dilemma (A or B; if A then C; if B 
then C; therefore C). 

The disjunctive argument technique of the polylemma was a 
method which was popular with the Sophists. It was used by Gorgias in 
both the Helen and the Palamedes. More significant in terms of date, 
however, is the trilemmic argument which appears in Euripides' (sec- 
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ond) Hippolytus, produced in 428.'° Hippolytus defends himself by 
eliminating possible motivations for the crime: Could he have acted be- 
cause of Phaedra's beauty? No. Because of desire for the wealth which 
he would inherit from Theseus? No. Because of a desire for the power of 
Theseus? No. Therefore, he could have had no motive and must be in- 
nocent. Euripides’ use of a trilemma in a stage-trial demonstrates that it 
was familiar enough in the courts of Athens to serve as a mark of a "typi- 
cal" legal defense the year before the visit of the great Sophist Gorgias to 
Athens in 427. Herodotus' use of a polylemmic argument form in the 
Encomium thus points clearly to a rhetorical context. 

Since Herodotus is operating in a basically rhetorical context when 
he employs counterfactual conditionals, a parallel to his counterfactual 
conditional causal argument which appears in the work of Antiphon the 
rhetorician and sophist can legitimately be called upon to offer a clue to 
the way in which Herodotus viewed the argument.!? In the second of 
Antiphon's Tetrologzes, he uses an argument which is formally very 
close to that employed by Herodotus in the Encomium. The case turns 
upon the responsibility for the death of a boy who was killed acciden- 
tally during javelin practice. The aspect of tbe argument which is rele- 
vant to the Encomium is found in the first reply of the defense: !? If the 
victim had stood still and not run. across the path of the javelin, he 
would not have been struck; therefore, he was the cause of his own 
death. An important element is clear in Antiphon's argument: the vic- 
tim, in running across the path of the javelin, acted 7n error, since he 
had been instructed to stand still during the throw; therefore, he was 
the responsible cause of his own death. 


Euripides, Hippolytus, lines 1007-20; see W. S. Barrett, Euripides, Hippolytos 
(Oxford 1964) with commentary p. 351; the date is given in the Hypothesis, 25-26. 

16 Antiphon, Tetralogiae, tr. w. comm. F. Decleva Caizzi (1969); S. Scandellari, 
"Osservazioni sul significato del termine aztza nelle Tetralogie di Antifonte," Sandalion 2 
(1979) 67-80; on the question whether there was one or two Antiphons, see Morrison, 
Camb. Philol. Soc. Proc. (1966) 49-58; Avery, "One Antiphon or Two," Hermes 110 
(1982) 145-58. The Tetrologzes are considered his earliest work, and thus probably date 
to the 440s, G. Zuntz, "Earliest Attic Prose-Style (On Antiphon's Second Tetralogy)" 
Class. et Mediev. 2 (1939) 121-44, esp. 142-43, and Mus. Helv. (1949) 100ff.; K. J. 
Dover, "The Chronology of Antiphon's Speeches," CQ 44 (1950) 44-60, esp. 59; and 
Avery (above) 155 and n. 37, 157. Those who date it later include Dittenberger, Hermes 
32 (1897) 24, 40; J. H. Thiel, Antzphon's Erste Tetralogie (1932); R. Sealey, TAPA 114 
(1984) 71-85, esp. 80-85. 

7 Antiphon, Second Tetra. 2.5; see also 3.10; 4.4, 5, 6, 7. 
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The element of responsibility is crucial in the Second Tetralogy, 
for it allowed Antiphon to choose one from a multiplicity of elements in 
a causal nexus.!? For instance, it is also true that, had the other boy not 
thrown the javelin, it would not have killed the victim, and also that, if 
the director of the practice had not ordered the victim to retrieve the 
javelins, he would not have been killed. But in the Tetralogy it is the 
factor of hamartia which is decisive: of the several contributory ele- 
ments in a causal situation, that one carried out in error is the one which 
conveys responsibility. Other elements which operated as contributing 
causal factors are irrelevant. Thus the defense argues that the victim 
was in error when he ran, and that, therefore, he was the cause, that is, 
bore the responsibility for, the unexpected and undesired outcome of 
his action. 

Similarly, the goal of assigning responsibility in the Encomium is 
also crucial. This allows Herodotus to focus on that act in the causal 
nexus which was praiseworthy. That there were other contributory 
causes becomes, in essence, irrelevant. For example, the destruction by 
storm of many Persian ships off the Magnesian coast undoubtedly was a 
contributory cause of the eventual Greek victory; ? without it, Athens’ 
role may well not have been a sufficient cause of victory. But the storm 
was the responsibility of the gods, to whom Herodotus himself gives 
credit, and thus irrelevant to the determination of human responsibility 
for the victory. The same defense can, moreover, also be made of most 
of the other passages in which Herodotus utilizes counterfactual condi- 
tional causal arguments, for they also focus on merit and blame. 

An analysis of the argument in the Encomium in its wider context 
has shown that it has stronger links with the methods of rhetoric, and 
with Greek traditions of advice, maxim, praise, blame, and the simple 
judgments of hindsight, than it does with the argument methods of 
Ionian science. Such arguments, because of their focus on the determi- 
nation of responsibility, disregarded accessory causal factors which were 
irrelevant to this primary goal, thus in effect eliminating the require- 
ment of sufficiency. Thus, while such an argument used in the context 


'’This connection between causal ideas and the concept of responsibility is, of 
course, by no means a surprising one; it is built into the very terms used by the Greeks to 
express cause, aztza and aitios, which were originally used in contexts of human responsi- 
bility to express blame or guilt. On Greek concepts of causality, see Lloyd (n. 12 above) 
52-55. 

Hadt. 7.188-91. 
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of science would not be legitimate, when it was used in the context of 
praise and blame, as it was in the Encomium, the argument was a force- 


ful one in Greek eyes.” 
Nancy DEMAND 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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ON FOEDERATI, HOSPITALITAS, AND THE 
SETTLEMENT OF THE GOTHS IN A.D. 418 


This study sets out to re-examine the key concepts of foederatz 
(foedus) and hospitalitas (hospitium) with a view to gaining a fresh in- 
sight into the procedure of settlement or accommodation of barbarians 
by the Roman government during the fifth century. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the establishment of the Visigothic kingdom on Roman 
territory in 418, this emphasis being justified by the fact that, as the first 
such barbarian settlement, it provided a test case and a precedent. 

Such re-examination may be thought timely in view of the recent 
work of W. Goffart! who has challenged the theories of E. T. Gaupp? 
and F. Lot,? which effectively held the field from 1844 until 1980. Two 
key words have been repeatedly used in conjunction with the attitude of 
the Roman government to barbarian settlements, foederatz (and 
foedus) and hospitalitas (and hospittum). The Goths, for example, were 
imperial federates who were settled by the Roman government accord- 
ing to the rules of military hospztalitas. Upon re-examination, however, 
neither concept provides full understanding of the nature of the agree- 
ments between the imperial government and the barbarian nations dur- 
ing the fifth century, above all, of the permanent division and occupa- 
tion of Roman territory and a tax exemption status. 

First, there is the question of the applicability of the term 
foederati to the Visigoths. A standard theory of late Roman history is 
that the Goths, like all the later barbarians and many others before 
them, were bound to the Empire by a foedus which made them allies of 
the Roman empire. In return for certain subsidies, these foederatz were 
required, on demand, to supply troops for major campaigns to the Ro- 
man army in which they usually served as auxiliary forces and were em- 
ployed to protect the frontiers from external enemies. Jones distin- 


'W. Goffart, Barbarians and Romans A.D. 418-584. The Techniques of Accom- 
modation (Princeton 1980). But see criticism of M. Cesa, “Hospitalitas o altre ‘tech- 
niques of accommodation’? A proposito di un libro recente,” Archivio storico italiano 
140 (1982) 539-52; H. Wolfram, "Zur Ansiedlung reichsangehóriger Fóderaten," MIOG 
91 (1983) 5-35. 

"E. T. Gaupp, Die germanischen Anstedlungen und Landteilung in den Provin- 
zen des rómischen Westreiches (Breslau 1844). 

FF. Lot, "Du régime de l'hospitalité,” Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire 7 
(1928) 925-1011. 

American Journal of Philology 108 (1987) 759 772 1987 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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guished between several categories of foederati and rightly maintained 
that the distinctions between these were rather vague.* In order to es- 
tablish more precisely the meaning of the term and its implications re- 
garding rights, duties and legal status, let us consider its usage in some 
late Roman authorities. 

Olympiodorus of Thebes (early fifth century) supplied a brief defi- 
nition of foederati, whose mixed character he equated with that of the 
buccelarii, mercenaries of Roman and Gothic descent serving an indi- 
vidual.? Over a century later, Procopius distinguished between the 
foederati of his own times, men who, after joining the army of their own 
accord, served in the cavalry and infantry under Roman commanders 
and as Roman soldiers, and foederati of an older sort, barbarian people 
who had entered the Empire not as slaves but on the basis of equality.* 
The meaning of this equality (polzteia) is open to various interpretations 
but seems to point to certain legal privileges, perhaps even to citizenship 
(infra p. 762). Before the sixth century, then, there was a distinction 
between at least two categories of federates, those who were in the ser- 
vice of a person not necessarily connected with the army, and those who, 
under their own commanders, served as soldiers in the Roman army 
whenever called upon to participate in major campaigns or to defend 
the provinces along the borders. 

Neither Olympiodorus nor Procopius answered such crucial ques- 
tions as the precise procedure of recruitment, the status of the barbar- 
ian chiefs in the Roman army, their conditions of service, and what 
happened to them upon discharge. Of all the late Roman authors, Jor- 
danes (mid-sixth century) used the term foederatz with the greatest fre- 
quency and in a way which demonstrates how flexibly it was employed. 
According to Jordanes, already in the middle of the third century the 
Goths living outside Roman territory and under their own kings were 
federates of the Romans and received annual subsidies from the em- 
peror.’ Jordanes emphasizes the fact that, though remote, the Goths 
were allied with the Empire, thus implying that foedera in his own time 
were normally concluded with people closer to the imperial frontiers 
and, therefore, in a better position to answer a quick call for help.? In 


*A. H. M. Jones, History of the Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1964) 199. 

*Olymp. frag. 7 (Muller, FHG 4); T. Mommsen, "Das römische Militarwesen seit 
Diocletian,” Gesammelte Schriften 6, 241-46 (Buccelarzz). 

SProcopius, BV 1 (3), 11.3-4; Mommsen, op. cit., 225-30 (foederati). 

"Jordanes, Getica 16, 89 (during the reign of Philip the Arab). 

‘Ibid: nam quamvis remoti sub regibus viverent suis, rei publicae tamen Romanae 
foederati erant et annua munera percipiebant. 
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this he confirms Procopius' statement about the changing nature of 
foederati. This mid-third century foedus, originally concluded with 
Phillip the Arab, was renewed a few years later by his successors Volu- 
sianus and Aemilianus.? Here is a crucial point. Foedera were con- 
cluded for a limited or specific length of time and had to be renewed, 
usually at a time of succession. In A.D. 418, the Roman government 
could have hardly visualized an agreement with the Visigoths which 
would have to be renewed again and again, for the settlement in Aqui- 
taine was meant to be permanent. 

Constantine concluded another foedus whereby the Goths were to 
supply auxiliary forces.!? Furthermore, they not only served in the Con- 
stantinian army, but also contributed to civil projects, such as the build- 
ing of Constantinople.!! This was not a new phenomenon in itself, since 
soldiers were closely involved in non-military projects throughout the 
history of the later Roman empire.!? So foedera between the Romans 
and the Goths were at one time concluded as between two independent 
peoples, each with its own territorial boundaries, divided from each 
other by the Danube. This aspect changed dramatically in A.D. 376, 
when the Visigoths asked permission to cross the river into Roman terri- 
tory. Jordanes wrote that, in return for lands within the Roman empire, 
the Goths promised to obey Roman laws.!? Ammianus stated that, in 
return for permission to cross the Danube and to settle on Roman soil, 
the Goths promised auxiliaries and to maintain peace.’* Neither Jor- 
danes nor Ammianus qualified the ensuing agreement as a foedus. In 
neither case was the legal status of the newcomers clarified, nor in what 
manner lands were to be granted and occupied. But the event certainly 
marked a change, for it brought for the first time an unconquered na- 


*Getica 19, 106. 

Getica 21, 112: (Gothi) ... qui foedus inito cum imperatore quadraginta 
suorum milia illi (Constantino) in solacio contra gentes varias obtulere; quorum et nu- 
merus et militia usque ad praesens in re publica nominatur, id est foederati. 

! Tbid: et ut famosissimam et Romae aemulam in suo nomine conderet civitatem, 
Gothorum interfuit operatio. 

?R. MacMullen, Soldier and Civilian in the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 
MA 1963) 32-36. 

PGetica 25, 131: Vesegothae . . . legatos in Romania direxerunt ad Valentem 

. . ut, partem Thraciae sive Moesiae si illis traderet ad colendum, eius se legibus erus- 
que vivere imperiis subderentur. The mention of a specific place for settlement is surely 
retrospective as the Visigoths were in no position to dictate anything to the emperor. 

^4 Ammianus 31, 4, 1: méssisque oratoribus ad Valentem, suspici se humili prece 
poscebant, et quiete victuros se pollicentes et daturos (si res flagitasset) auxilia. Accord- 
ing to Zosimus 4.5, the Visigoths promised to behave as faithful allies. 
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tion within the orbit of the empire, thereby creating a large pool of local 
recruits on an individual basis as well as the possibility of enlisting entire 
military units for major campaigns. 

Some light is thrown on the nature of the new situation after 376 
by the foedus of A.D. 382 which Theodosius concluded with the Visi- 
goths after six years of intermittent warfare in Thrace. According to 
Jordanes, this foedus was not a new arrangement but a renewal of the 
old one previously concluded by Constantine.’ This is rather interest- 
ing, for in one crucial aspect the foedus of 382 differed from previous 
foedera. In 382 the Goths were inside Roman territory as an indepen- 
dent unit, and they were there to stay. Jordanes also added that from 
that point (A.D. 382) on, the Goths served in the Roman army velut 
unum corpus.'® This last statement is substantiated by Themistius in a 
speech which he delivered in January 383, just a few months after 
Theodosius concluded the foedus. In a rather vague way, Themistius 
envisaged a future in which the Goths would become Romans, sharing 
rights and duties like all other Roman citizens.'’ It should be empha- 
sized that this is strictly a future vision, but it throws precious light on 
the vexed question of the legal status of the Gothic foederati after A.D. 
382. Wolfram and Cesa preferred to reject the notion of full Roman 
citizenship, though not only Procopius but also Themistius and Jor- 
danes (on 376) imply that this indeed may have been the case from A.D. 
382 on.'® The question of the legal rights of the Gothic settlers in Thrace 


“Getica 28, 145: militiaque illa dudum sub Constantino principe foederatorum 
renovata et ipsi dicti sunt foederati; E. Demougeot, "Modalités d'établissement des fé- 
dérés barbares de Gratien et de Théodose," Mélange Seston (Paris 1974) 152-60 claims 
that the 382 agreement applied to two distinct groups of Goths. One was incorporated 
into the Roman army and the second was settled on the soil as cultores. 

‘bid: cum milite velut unum corpus effecit. 

"Themistius, Or. 16.211d (Downey) (Dindorf 257): “Thus (like the Galatians who 
have been paying the same taxes as we do, fighting our wars and obeying the same laws) 
we shall shortly see the Scythians as well. Their offenses are still fresh but in the near 
future they will share our oaths, tables, campaigns and public duties . . ." (my transla- 
tion). Note that other sources, following the example of Themistius, presented likewise 
the 382 foedus as a result of Gothic submission to Roman superiority (Oros. 7.34; Hyd. 
sub 382, Pacatus). 

Wolfram, ibid. (note 2), 29 ignored the evidence of the 16 Oration of Themis- 
tius and relying on Oration 24, he rejected the notion of Goths paying taxes as Roman 
citizens; M. Cesa, "Überlegungen zur Fóderatenfrage," MIOG 92 (1984), 313 also re- 
jected the possibility of full Roman citizenship rights for the Visigoths. The problem 
revolves around the interpretation of the word politeta in Procopius, BV 3.11.8, and 
Synesius, De Regno 25c, the latter written in a strong anti-Germanic vein in A.D. 400, 
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is a part of the problems raised by Theodosius’ Gothic policy. !? Themis- 
tius went to great lengths to create an impression of continuity between 
Theodosius’ diplomacy regarding barbarians and that of other Roman 
emperors. His insistence on this contributed to the creation of the legal 
fiction that not only was there absolutely no novelty in settling barbari- 
ans inside Roman territory, but the policy of integration of the new- 
comers was one of long standing. We shall see that it was the combina- 
tion of conservatism and the power of public opinion that caused the 
government to look for a solution which would not constitute a radical 
departure from past practices. In 382 Theodosius surely did not envis- 
age an independent Gothic state with its own laws and customs in 
Thrace, not far from the imperial capital itself. 

The main points of the agreement between the Goths and 
Theodosius were in essence a repetition of some of the conditions of A.D. 
376: the grant of lands, military service, keeping of peace and the possi- 
bility of integration into the Roman system. Still, there is no informa- 
tion about the nature and length of the land-occupation, nor about any 
tax-privileges or definite legal status. 

The history of the relations between the Visigoths and the Romans 
is full of broken and renewed foedera.?? Upon his elevation in A.D. 395, 
Alaric seems to have caused a definite break with the past when, with- 
out official permission, he removed his people from Thrace in a migra- 
tion destined to last over two decades, and to take them all the way from 
East to West. When Vallia ascended the throne in A.D. 416, Honorius 
was afraid he would break the old foedus concluded with his predeces- 
sor, Ataulf (410-15).?! The details of that other agreement remain a 
mystery, as do nearly all the other treaties between the Romans and 


and neither can fully support a complete rejection of a grant of legal rights to the Goths. 
See also G. Wirth, "Zur Frage der fóderierten Staaten in der spáteren rómischen Kaiser- 
zeit," Historta 16 (1967) 231-51. 

On Romano-Gothic relations under Theodosius, M. Pavan, La politica gotica di 
Teodosio nella pubblicistica del suo tempo (Rome 1964); on the participation of the 
Gothic auxiliaries in campaigns of the Roman army, D. Hoffmann, Das spátrómische 
Bewegungsheer und die Notitia Dignitatum (Düsseldorf 1969) (Epigraphische Studien 7) 
1, 464ff and passim; in general, E. Demougeot, La formation de l'Europe et les invasions 
barbares (Paris 1979) 2.1, 134ff. 

*°On Visigothic history in the fourth and fifth century, L. Schmidt, Geschichte 
der deutschen Stämme? (Munich 1934); E. H. Thompson, "The Visigoths from Fritigern 
to Euric," Historia 12 (1963) 105-26; H. Wolfram, Geschichte der Goten? (Munich 
1980). 

2l Getica 32, 164. 
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their barbarian federates. In 416, in return for major Visigothic cam- 
paigns in Spain against the barbarians there, Honorius’ government 
agreed to give the Goths what they had long been asking for, namely, 
provisions in the shape of a considerable amount of grain.” There is not 
a word yet about a permanent settlement and on no occasion did Jor- 
danes mention the possibility of grants of land for permanent settlement 
on Roman territory as an integral part of a foedus. But the provision of 
grain was intended not only to relieve the hunger of the Goths but also 
as a prelude to their settlement. 

From Jordanes’ Geizca, it seems clear that the Ostrogoths were also 
considered by him as foederat?, though the circumstances under which 
they reached a foedus with the Roman government were quite different 
from those of the various Visigothic foedera.” But the word equally ap- 
plied to agreements between barbarians and barbarians and not only to 
those between Romans and barbarians. In the 370s the Goths and the 
Huns renewed an old foedus which had been sworn with an oath of fi- 
delity.?* In this case, the Goths (Ostrogoths) were subjects of the Huns, 
after they had been defeated by them. In the fifth century, the Ala- 
manni were foederati of the Suevi and the Goths of the Sciri.^ 

If one looks at fifth century chronicles like Prosper of Aquitaine, 
Hydatius, the Gallic Chroniclers, and later Marcellinus Comes, the 
term foederati or foedus is rarely used. More significantly, none em- 
ployed it to describe the actual settlement of the Goths in Aquitaine in 
A.D. 418. Hydatius, Prosper and Marcellinus used the term fax to de- 
note the arrangement between the Roman government and the Visi- 
goths under Vallia, a reminiscence of Jordanes and Ammianus on A.D. 
376.79 All emphasized the personal nature of the peace as concluded 
either between Constantius and Vallia, or between Honorius and Val- 
lia. Allowing for possible borrowings from one another, the fact that 


? Olym. frag. 20, comp. with the A.D. 380 foedus between Gratian and a group of 
the Ostrogoths who were given provisions (victualia) and Pannonia to settle (Getica 
37.141). Note that just like the Gothic situation in 382, the Ostrogoths had already en- 
tered Pannonia. 

P Getica, 52.270; 56.287; 57.290. 

Getica, 47.248. 

“Ibid. 53.275; 40.281. 

Prosper, Chron. 1271 (CM 1.469); Chron. Gall. 551, 562 (CM 1.655); Marc. 
Comes sub a. 414; Hyd. Chron., 60. 

"Prosper, Chron. 1271: Constantius patricius pacem firmat cum Wallia data ei 
ad tnhabitandum secunda Aquitanica; Hydatius, Chron. 60: Valla . . . cum patricio 
Constantio pace mox facta; Marc. Comes ad a. 414 is the only one to record the peace 
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none termed the arrangement of 418 as a foedus is significant. Olym- 
piodorus, who did use the Greek equivalent of the word foedus to de- 
scribe the agreement in A.D. 416 which brought the Visigoths grain in 
return for fighting in Spain (omovdat), never mentioned in conjunction 
with it the possibility of permanent settlement.?? Marcellinus named a 
single Romano-Gothic foedus, the one between Theodosius and 
Athanaric in A.D. 381, following which Athanaric’s gens sese imperio 
dedit. The gens became an integral part of the Roman army and was 
not heard of again.?? 

If the question of foederati was an all-important one in the history 
of the later Roman empire, the imperial legislator hardly addressed 
himself to it. There are only three laws in the codex of Theodosius that 
refer to foederati. The first was issued by Honorius in A.D. 406 when 
Radagaisus invaded Italy from the north and a mixed horde of Vandals, 
Alans and Suevi swept across the Rhine to Gaul.?? Honorius called on 
whoever was able to carry arms, including slaves of foederati and dediti- 
cu, to protect the empire against its enemies. There were, then, several 
categories of soldiers in the Roman army, and foederati formed one dis- 
tinct division. More importantly, they had their own slaves, which im- 
mediately put them in a certain economic bracket of the late Roman 
militia. Another piece of information about the military service of 
foederati is supplied by a novella of Valentinian which assigned feder- 
ates to the defence of cities and shores.?! A novella of Theodosius sta- 
tioned foederati along the frontiers of the eastern Roman empire.?? It 
can be assumed that foederati were mainly assigned to areas on the bor- 
ders of the empire to protect these against invaders,?? but it is most un- 


between Vallia and Honorius. Note that Prosper of Aquitaine is the only source who 
linked the agreement with a territorial arrangement while the Gallic Chronicler of 551 
and Hydatius based the agreement on the condition of the Visigoths fighting in Spain for 
the Romans and Marcellinus mentioned only the condition of Placidia's return to her 
brother. 

**Olym. frag. 31 where the negotiations were handled by Euplutius on behalf of 
Honorius' government. 

Marc. Comes ad a. $81 and 382. 

S CTh 7.13.16: . . . praecipue sane eorum servos, quos militia armata detentat, 
foederatorum nihilo minus et dediciorum. . . . 

3!Nov. Val. 9.1 (A.D. 440). 

Nov. Theod. 24.1. 

SThe type of lands assigned to regular foederati (namely those serving individu- 
ally or in small groups as an integral part of the auxilia) was, quite possibly, something 
like the terrae limetaneae which had been originally given to gentiles (i.e. non- Romans) 
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likely that any of these laws referred to the Visigoths who in A.D. 406 
were in Illyricum and later on in Aquitaine as an independent entity. 

To sum up, the term foederati meant different things at different 
times and can only loosely, if conveniently, be applied to the Visigoths, 
as it can to many other groups directly or indirectly involved in the de- 
fence of the empire. But it is insufficient in itself to explain the combi- 
nation of perpetual occupation of land in the heart of the Empire, per- 
manent tax exemption, grain provision and a special legal status. Our 
knowledge of the conditions of service of the foederatz is simply inade- 
quate at this point to account for all the aspects of barbarian settle- 
ments. 

Moreover, later use of the concept of foederati: demonstrates the 
flexibility of a term which Sidonius in the second part of the fifth cen- 
tury could apply to a variety of categories, from individuals in the impe- 
rial guard to the Vandals in Africa. Sidonius attributed the weakness of 
Petronius Maximus' reign (455) to uprisings of the soldiers, the civil 
populace and the foederatz, in this case probably the Vandals who had 
settled in Africa by force.?* In Ravenna of the late 460s one could en- 
counter all sorts of strange phenomena including foederat?, most likely 
those of the auxilia palatina, in search of cultural betterment.” More 
seriously, Sidonius informs us that in Gaul, the foederat?, in this case the 
Burgundians and perhaps the Visigoths, posed a threat to the safety of 
the roads, an accusation which the travels of Sidonius himself all over 
Gaul make somewhat suspicious.? Lastly, all the barbarian foederati 
were collectively blamed by Sidonius for the decline of the Roman state, 
for they not only controlled the resources of the state but also destroyed 
Rome. Barbarian foederati continued, then, throughout the fifth cen- 
tury to join the ranks of the Roman army and some appear to have 
served in the imperial capital itself, Ravenna. Prosper, another fifth 
century Gallic author, refers to deserters from the foederat who took to 


for the "care and guarding of the imes” (CTh 7.15.1). The basic idea was to combine 
agricultural and defense needs of imperial property, as these lands often had been 
granted out of imperial estates) in return for certain privileges such as tax-exemption and 
some cash. MacMullen, op. cit., 14-7. 

"Sidonius Apollinaris (hereafter SA), Ep. 2.13.5: rexit inter tumultus militum 
popularium foederatorum. 

SA, Ep. 1.8.2. 

*SA, Ep. 6.6.1. 

SISA, Ep. 3.8.2: natione foederatorum non solum inctviliter Romanas vires ad- 
ministrante verum etiam fundamentaliter eruente. 
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piracy.?* They were hardly the Visigoths, who later fought against pi- 
rates near Bordeaux. ?? 

One other concept has been widely used to describe the nature of 
barbarian settlements. The Visigoths and other barbarian nations were 
settled on imperial territory in the course of the fifth century according 
to the regulations governing hospitalitas (billeting) of soldiers. In his 
analysis of the techniques of barbarian accommodation, Goffart main- 
tained that hospitalitas was merely an idealistic concept which the gov- 
ernment found convenient to apply to barbarian settlements though it 
never reflected the actual nature of the proceedings, which were based 
on reallocation of taxes rather than of lands.*° A careful examination of 
the concept of hospitalitas in late Roman sources shows that, like foedus 
(and foederati), hospitalitas as perceived by the Roman government is 
insufficient to explain all the aspects of fifth century barbarian settle- 
ments. 

Within the collection of laws which deal with military affairs, the 
imperial legislator devoted several to the problem of hospitalitas.*! The 
legislation falls into three categories: laws dealing with abuses of hospr- 
tium by civilians and soldiers; laws granting exemption from hospitali- 
tas; and laws detailing the actual process of dividing a house between a 
"host" and a "guest." ** It is noteworthy that the first and the last catego- 
ries discussed exclusively urban hospitalitas. Of areas exempted, the 
most notable were imperial estates in Africa.“ There is no information 
to explain the actual division of rural estates, though this type of prop- 
erty seems to have been the one most used for barbarian hospitatitas. 
Moreover, none of the laws speaks of permanent hospitalitas or of any 
tax exemption in this context, but the emphasis is on the temporary 
nature of the arrangement.** 

There is also a certain difficulty in accepting Goffart's theory of 
the idealistic use of the concept of hospitalitas on account of its familiar- 


“Prosper, Chron. 1330 (A.D. 497): piraticam barbari foederatorum desertores ex- 
ercuerunt. Quite possibly deserters from the Roman army in Gaul. 

9SA, Ep. 7.6. 

V offart, op. cit., 40-55; 162-75. 

"CTh 7.8 entitled de metatzs (T. Mommsen and P. Frueger, eds., Codex Theodo- 
s5ianus!* [Berlin 1954]). 

?? Abuses: CTh 7.9.1-4; immunities: CTh 7.8.1-2,7,9-10,12; procedure: CTh 
7.8.45. 

"CTh 7.8.7-12. 

"CTh 7.8.10. 
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ity. The number of abuses that the various laws tried to curtail does not 
exactly point to the popularity of military billeting, and a letter of the 
emperor Honorius, possibly dating to A.D. 418, the year of the Visi- 
gothic settlement in Aquitaine, insisted on soldiers complying with the 
regulations of hospitalitas.^? The letter exhorted the soldiers in Spain 
(and possibly elsewhere) to move on, whenever required to do so, and 
not to expect hospitalitas beyond a certain time limit.*5 It is, therefore, 
rather unlikely that the government which insisted so frequently on pro- 
tecting its citizens from abuses of hospitalitas would use the term to pla- 
cate the Aquitanian landowners who had to divide their estates perma- 
nently with barbarians. 

Several authors, as well as barbarian laws, used the term Aospt- 
tium in the course of the fifth century. None of these dates to before the 
middle of the century, a generation after the actual settlement of the 
Goths in Aquitaine. Sidonius used the term in the sense of civilian 
rather than military hospitality even when he mentioned the Gothic 
king Thorismund.*’ Gaupp and Lot relied on the use of the term by the 
early sixth century Burgundian legislator, but there is absolutely no 
proof that similar conditions existed a century earlier. The fragmentary 
codex of the Visigothic king Euric (CE), which was not issued before 
A.D. 476, twice referred to the Goths as hospites, but this is also rather a 
late application of the word, to be only used only with the greatest cir- 
cumspection within the context of the establishment of the kingdom of 
Aquitaine in A.D. 418. According to CE 276, the Goths entered Aqui- 
taine zn loco hospitum and had to swear an oath to maintain the bound- 
aries of the lands which they occupied.*? CE 277 is the only law which 
directly mentions lands occupied by Goths and Romans according to a 


“An Unedited Letter of the Emperor Honorius to the Spanish Army," ZPE 61 
(1985) 273-85; for a different reading and interpretation E. Demougeot, "Une lettre de 
l'empereur Honorius sur l'hospitium des soldats," Revue histor. de droit frang. et étrang. 
34 (1956) 25-49 and A. H. M. Jones, LRE 1106, note 44. 

*9ut ubi alibi vivendi degendique tempus extiterit omni alacritate atque virtute 
abeatis, hospitiis obsequamzni (my reading). 

USA, Ep. 7.12.8: Thorismodum Rhodani hospitem, alluding to the king's at- 
tempt to besiege Arles in A.D. 453. This episode ended up happily for the Romans when 
the king agreed to lift the siege and to dine with the prefect of the province. 

18 «se vero fundorum termini in tertiis, quas» habent Romani, fuerint, tunc 
Gothi ingrediantur in loco hospitum et ducant, ubi terminum fuerat ostensus. tunc 
iudex quos certiores agnoverit, faciat eos sacramenta praebere, quod terminum sine ulla 
fraude monstraverint (K. Zeumer, ed., "Codex Eurici,” MGH LL 1.1-54). 
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certain pattern. It is useful to recall that the term hospitalitas denoted 
an obligation on the part of the hosts alone. Yet, the Roman govern- 
ment surely expected the “guests” to render it service upon demand. 
After 476, however, the situation changed, and the original context of 
the agreements between the two sides was lost. From then on, the 
“hosts” could dictate their own terms and impose their own concepts. 
But the question still remains whether there was an actual division of 
lands between Romans and Goths in Aquitaine in A.D. 418. 

An exchange of letters between Valentinian III and the Gothic 
king of Toulouse, Theodoric I, on the eve of the battle of the Catalau- 
nian fields against Attila (A.D. 451) seem to contribute to the reserva- 
tions so far expressed.?? Though the essence of the correspondence re- 
volves about the emperor's efforts to enlist Visigothic help against the 
Huns, there is not a single mention of the status of foederati nor of any 
Visigothic obligation to come to the aid of the Romans.?! Theodoric's 
answer extols the martial virtues of the Goths but fails to refer to any 
specific military duty.?? 

Since neither Roman laws of hospitalitas nor the terms of various 
foedera point to a division of rural estates or to a partial occupation on a 
permanent basis, it remains to ask what had been the legal basis of the 
settlement of the Goths in 418. Of all the laws dealing with the military, 
there is one group of laws that outlines specific privileges which precisely 
echo those conferred on the Visigoths and later barbarians. These are 
the laws dealing with veterans and the privileges which the emperors 
granted to them. 

CTh 7.20.2 (A.D. 320/326) granted veterans exemption from com- 
pulsory municipal services, public works and market tax. CTh 7.20.4 
(A.D. 325) bestowed tax exemption status on the veteran and his family 
while CTh 7.20.3 (A.D. 320) assured the grant of vacant lands which the 
veterans could hold untaxed in perpetuity. Moreover, a veteran was en- 


sortes Gothicas et tertias (or tertiam) Romanorum, quae intra L annis non 
fuerint revocate (sic), nullo modo repetantur. . . . This reverses the traditional division 
between "hosts" and "guests" according to the Roman laws on hopitium, a reversal which 
has actually been never adequately explained. 

Jordanes, Getica 36.187-89. 

‘Ibid. 188: armorum potentes favete propriis doloribus et communes tungite ma- 
nus, auxiliamini etiam rei publicae, cuius membrum tenetis. 

“Ibid. 189: habetis Romani desiderium vestrum; fecistis Attilam et nobis hostem. 
The authenticity of these documents may be suspected but their spirit reflects rather 
accurately their time of composition. 
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titled to receive cash to buy equipment for the land which he was to 
possess. Significantly, the government also granted measures of grain to 
the veterans about to occupy lands. A law of A.D. 364 enabled veterans 
to choose their legal residence, presumably urban, and conferred on 
them perpetual exemption from taxes and public burdens.” It also al- 
lowed veterans to possess fields taken from vacant lands, or other lands 
which the legislator did not specify, wherever they wanted, with exclu- 
sive rights to receive the income from these fields. Another law encour- 
aged veterans to cultivate the neglected properties of absent owners and 
lands which had not been tilled for a while.°* The profits of such occu- 
pation were to be enjoyed solely by the new occupants without a chal- 
lenge by the legal owner. 

The number of similarities between what is known of the terms of 
barbarian settlements in the fifth century and the rights of veterans is 
too large to be mere coincidence. It may not, therefore, be unreasona- 
ble to infer that the Goths who had served Roman interests in Spain, 
fighting other barbarians on Rome's behalf just before their transfer to 
Aquitaine, were regarded by the government as veterans and treated 
exactly as such. A legal fiction had thus been created to conceal a radi- 
cal departure from past practices, and to gloss over the fact that, 
though the Roman government may have been in a position to dictate 
certain terms, it was incapable of driving the Goths back across the Ro- 
man imes. Veterans’ privileges provided the ideal compromise whereby 
to ensure Gothic loyalty and pacify any landowners involved in the 
process. 

In Aquitaine, the government could confer on the Visigoths impe- 
rial lands as well as deserted property and even occupied estates. If there 
was a direct division of lands, it cannot be firmly established for A.D. 
418, and the numbers of the Visigoths may not have justified such dras- 
tic measures. The division of estates may have been a later phenomenon 
when the constant settlement of barbarians had reduced the available 
amount of deserted lands or other kinds of land. Both the grant of tax- 
exempt status as well as the receipt of measures of grain fit what is 
known of the government's attitude to the Goths at the beginning of the 
fifth century. In addition, the A.D. 418 arrangement with the Visigoths 
had a singular advantage, for these people were not unknown in Gaul, 


5CTh 7.20.8; R. Thouvenot, “Sur les avantages concédés aux vétérans par ľem- 
pereur Constantin," Mélange Piganiol 2 (Paris 1966) 843ff.; V. Giuffre, Iura et arma. 
Intorno al VII libro del codice Teodosiano’ (Napoli 1983) 83ff. 

"CTh 7.20.11 (A.D. 368/70). 
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where they had fought against usurpers and had tried at one point (A.D. 
414) to establish a kingdom independent of Roman authority and with- 
out imperial auspices. To some extent, the continual presence of bar- 
barians in Spain made Aquitaine into a sort of frontier and justified the 
settlement there of veterans or barbarians. 

It is, then, the concept of veteran-privileges, rather than that of 
foederati and hospitalitas, that best explains all the unusual features of 
the Visigothic settlement of Aquitaine and successive settlements of bar- 
barians in Gaul.9? This also explains the conspicuous absence of laws 


55A thorough examination of the cases of the Burgundians and the Alans in Gaul 
requires another detailed study. The evidence suggests that the solution of veteran privi- 
leges as the legal basis of their settlements applies here as well. The Burgundians were 
settled in the Savoie in 443: Sapaudia Burgundionum reliquiis datur cum indigenis divi- 
denda (Chron. Gall. 452 sub a. 4483) (Chron. Min. 1.660). Note the reference to an ac- 
tual division of lands. Note also that the numbers of settlers involved may have been 
considerably smaller than those of the Visigoths. In addition, the Burgundians may have 
been Catholics at that point (A.D. 443), a fact which must have facilitated their accep- 
tance by the locals. In the past, they fought for Roman usurpers, as well as for the legal 
government. Just thirteen years later, in 456, another division took place, this time initi- 
ated by local landowners, as it seems, who wanted the support of the Burgundians 
against the emperor Majorian. A not unusual use of veterans. R. W. Mathisen, “Resis- 
tance and Reconciliation: Majorian and the Gallic Aristocracy after the Fall of Avitus," 
Francia 7 (1979) 604-607 with Mar. Avit. Chron. s.a. 456 (Chron. Min. 2.225). In be- 
tween, the Burgundians served the Roman government both in Spain (against the 
Sueves) and in Gaul (against Attila). LBurg 54, the core of the hospitalitas theory, was 
issued nearly a century after the first barbarian settlement in Gaul, and some seventy 
years after Aetius settled the Burgundians in the Savoie. What can be recovered from it 
of the original conditions of settlement is largely hypothetical. It points mainly to abuses 
of the system while endeavoring to maintain a status quo which may have come into 
existence only after 476. The case of the Alans is rather curious. They were settled in two 
separate groups and in two different regions. In 440, one group was settled in the area of 
Valence on the Rhone: deserta Valentinae urbis rura Alanis, quibus Sambida praeerat, 
partienda traduntur (Chron. Min. 1.660). Here is a clear reference to the use of deserted 
lands, a precise echo of veteran privileges. Two years later, on the Loire, another group 
of Alans was given lands in the heart of the troubled region of Armorica. Yet, the locals 
objected to this measure and the Alans expelled the landowners by force: Alani, quibus 
terrae Galliae ulterioris cum incolis dividendae a patricio Aetio traditae fuerant, resis- 
tentes armis subigunt et expulsis dominis terrae possessionem vi adipiscuntur (Chron. 
Min. 1.660). B. S. Bachrach, A History of the Alans in the West (Minneapolis 1973) 59- 
71. Why would the Romans object to a project clearly supported by the government and 
presumably aimed to protect them against the Bagaudae, particularly if the Alans of this 
group were the descendants of those who saved the inhabitants of Bazas in 415 when the 
city was under Visigothic siege? (Paulinus of Pella, Eucharisticon). The concept of vet- 
eran privileges may have failed here, perhaps as the local landowners preferred indepen- 
dence to imperial rule. We can see here an example of yet another use of veterans, 
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directly dealing with this all-important phenomenon of barbarian ac- 
commodation, as well as the notorious lack of resistance on the part of 
the local land-owners to the division of their estates. Even the optimism 
of Rutilius Namatianus, who returned to his native Gaul on the eve of 
the Visigothic settlement in Aquitaine becomes explicable, for the tur- 
moil of previous years was now over, the veterans settled, and the work 
of restoration in full swing.*?9 
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namely to protect the interests of the legal but remote government against independent 
minds. Lastly, the concept of veteran privileges appears as the legal basis of barbarian 
settlements in Italy as well, even after 476. Odoacer and his followers were soldiers in the 
Roman army and their demands were perfectly acceptable in the light of the laws on 
veterans. It is curious that their particular demand for lands to settle on has never been 
connected with the legal rights of veterans. Ten years later, when the Ostrogoths ap- 
peared in Italy as imperial soldiers, they could and did adopt and adapt the arrange- 
ments of Odoacer. We do know from Cassiodorus (Variae 2.17) that the Goths in Italy 
did not have to pay taxes just as veterans were exempted from taxation. After all, they 
did pay nominal loyalty to the emperor in Constantinople. 

59De Reditu Suo 1.148 with "Rutilius Namatianus, Constantius III and the Re- 
turn to Gaul in Light of New Evidence," Mediaeval Studies 48 (1986) 522-32. 
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Luci BerKowrrz AND Kart A. Sourrier. Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, Canon 
of Greek Authors and Works. Second Edition. New York and Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1986. Pp. xli + 341. 


Although there had been attempts early in the nineteenth century (de- 
scribed in the preface of the Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-English Lexicon) to pro- 
duce a thesaurus on the basis of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae of Henri Es- 
tienne, the difficulties were of such a nature as to cause some scholars to regard 
the task as impossible. One among many reasons was the vast amount of Greek 
literature — at least 10 times as great as the amount of Latin literature accord- 
ing to Hermann Diels, whose discouraging pronouncement appeared in the 
1925 edition of Liddell & Scott and reappears in the preface to LSJ. 

The unforeseen development of computer technology drastically 
changed the situation. In 1972 the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae Planning Con- 
ference developed plans for what was to be not a lexicon or thesaurus in the 
traditional sense but a data bank which could be enlarged as new material be- 
came available. 

In order to assist users of the TLG data bank a Canon of Greek Authors 
and Works to a.p. 200 by Luci Berkowitz (xxix + 299 pp.) was published in 
1977 (University of California at Irvine) as TLG Series I. Reviews of it ap- 
peared, among other places, in CR 30 (1980) 133-34 (Seaford); JHS 100 (1980) 
238 (West); WS, N. F. 14 (1980) 229-30 (Bannert). 

In the brief preface Professor Theodore F. Brunner, tbe Director of the 
TLG, describes the background of the TLG in relation to earlier Greek lexicog- 
raphy and to the new possibilities arising from technology, and then explains 
the reasons for producing a new Canon: the 1977 Canon had gone out of print 
by April 1978, and meanwhile the number of requests for TLG data bank texts 
was rapidly increasing. 

The 18 page introduction contains the essential information for using the 
Canon. The first edition had been limited to "Phase I" (Homer to A.p. 200), but 
the present edition covers "Phases I, H (200-400), and ITI” (post-400), this last 
including authors in so far as they are currently represented in the data bank. 
The notice of each author gives his name, literary genre, time by century, B.C. 
Or A.D., home or place of origin, list of works, and manner of transmittal of the 
text (codices, papyri, inscriptions, quotation, or no quotation for works known 
only by title or through testimonia), number of words in each of the author's 
separate works, and also the text edition selected by the American Philological 
Association's Committee on the T'hesaurus Linguae Graecae. Since the selec- 
tion of an edition has been made separately for each work, different works by 
the same author may be represented by different editions; for example, most of 
the comedies of Aristophanes are represented by the Coulon and van Daele edi- 
tion, but the Clouds, Wasps, and Ecclestazusae by the Clarendon Press editions 
of Dover, MacDowell, and Ussher respectively, while the editions of Edmonds, 
Kock, Meineke, Demiaüiczuk, and Austin are all cited for the fragments. Epi- 
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graphic texts are not normally cited, but the Marmor Partum and the frag- 
ments of the philosopher Diogenes of Oenoanda are included, and also Ept- 
grammatici in App. Anth. with Q and Epigr as the two types of transmission of 
the text. The symbol Sp. appears after the names of works generally recognized 
as spurious (for example, after many orations in the Demosthenean corpus and 
some among the orations transmitted among the works of Lysias, as well as the 
pseudo-Xenophontean Atheniensium respublica), but not after the names of 
such questionable works as Euripides Rhesus. On p. xxviii of the Introduction 
a sample entry (0009 SAPPHO Lyr.) is presented with the separate components 
of the entry explained. 

There are a list of acknowledgments, bibliographical abbreviations, 
codes and sigla, and an index of TLG author numbers. Not only users of the 
TLG but classicists in general owe a debt of gratitude to the authors of the 
Canon for a laborious undertaking brought to a most successful conclusion in 
the form of a reference work of inestimable value. 


James W. PouLTNEY 
Tug Jouns Hopkins Universiry 


BERNARD Fentk. Homer and the Nibelungenlied. Comparative Studies in Epic 
Style. Martin Classical Lectures Vol. 30. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1986. Pp. xvi + 211. 


Readers of this book will recognize in it an extension of the approach to 
the Homeric epics worked out in Fenik’s earlier Typical Battle Scenes in the 
Ikad and Studies in the Odyssey. From a similar perspective Fenik now explores 
congruences in narrative technique between Homer's poems and the Nzbe- 
lungenlied, and for parallels and contrasts with the latter he makes interesting 
use of other medieval texts (notably, but not only, The Song of Roland — itself 
compared with Konrad's Rolandslied—and Parzival}. Concentrating on scenes 
and episodes within these poems, Fenik finds a high degree of formal structur- 
ing; repeated actions and other narrative elements can lead to a climax, create 
symmetries, correlate scenes for similarity and contrast, and so forth, and ring 
composition organizes narrative material through subordination. These tech- 
niques, traditional and typical though they are, can suggest meaning in a rich 
variety of ways, and the Homeric poems and the Nibelungenlied are the most 
closely comparable in the kind and degree of their artistry in this respect. Much 
,of this argument will come as small surprise to Homerists. What is significant 
here is the comparative approach, which, as Fenik says, offers diverse benefits. 
In particular, it can both help in the interpretation of individual works and 
afford a more precise understanding of epic style. But Fenik does not limit his 
discussion to epic as a genre. Ás he recognizes and seeks to demonstrate with a 
few examples, the narrative features he finds are common to all literature. 
Therefore, epic poetry, for all its traditional characteristics and its connection 
(of whatever nature) to oral poetry, is not as different from other forms of litera- 
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ture as has often been thought and may be interpreted in similar ways. Again, 
this is not a novel position; but it has never been reached (at least in respect to 
Homer) in quite this way. For these reasons, this is a valuable book, but within 
self-imposed limits that are perhaps too narrow, and even though it begs some 
considerable questions and leaves others insufficiently addressed. 

Fenik offers attractive and sensitive readings of various passages from his 
texts, but already on this concrete level questions arise. Treatment of the Ilad 
focuses on the battle narratives in Books 11-13. Going significantly beyond his 
discussion of many of the same episodes in Typical Battle Scenes, Fenik well 
shows how structure reflects subtly on the characters of the fighters and on the 
larger issues of the war. He seems unduly harsh, however, in condemning Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus for not knowing what they could not know about divine 
agency in events (pp. 23-25, 41-43). More generally, on what basis does one 
differentiate between battle scenes that are "profound and disturbing crea- 
tions" (Books 11 and 12) and those that "remain on the surface" (Book 13), even 
though the structural techniques remain the same? Fenik later makes similar 
distinctions among medieval texts, again without telling us why essentially the 
same phenomena can sometimes be charged with, and sometimes empty of, 
meaning. The question is clearly one of interpretation rather than of structure 
in itself, and opinions might differ. The absence of any discussion of the prob- 
lem does not inspire confidence in whatever method of interpretation is being 
recommended, 

It is not easy to tell, in fact, just what the book offers us. Certainly not a 
theory of narrative — the structures discussed are too elementary for that. Fenik 
himself stresses that he is examining "base levels of narration," and he has rea- 
sons for doing so. But he confines himself to these limits too austerely. How do 
we go on from this level to larger structures? Why is "the relation between form 
and meaning . . . most direct" in "single episodes and short passages" (p. 72)? 
This is not just a question of the integrity of individual works. When one is 
dealing with such "elementary stages of story-telling," epic will inevitably end 
up looking much like any other form of literature (even here, the texts used for 
comparison —the Gospel of Mark, Augustine's Confessions, and the novels of 
Jeremias Gotthelf — seem such an odd assemblage that the question of the prin- 
ciple of selection is irresistible). Would the similarity remain consistently at 
larger levels? Anna Karenina and Madame Bovary, for example, use repeti- 
tions and parallelism to relate large blocks of narrative to one another; but does 
all narrative use such techniques in the same way, or so overtly? 

Even within his chosen terms, Fenik does not distinguish with entire clar- 
ity between "what the epics share with other literature" and "what sets them 
apart." Thus on page 169 he speaks of "the stylization that belongs to all litera- 
ture," whereas two pages later he uses the phrase "epic stylization." If he has in 
mind two kinds of stylization, as he evidently does, the problem is more than 
semantic. His usage raises the question of whether "stylization" is a meaningful 
category at all, and whether it can be helpful in drawing significant compari- 
sons between literary types. | ! 

"Epic stylization" here refers to the presence of conventional narrative 
units in episodes, the counterpart on a larger scale of formulaic diction, and 
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like that diction apparently an inheritance from the oral poetic tradition. Both 
the Homeric poems and the Nibelungenlied have been considered transitional 
between oral and literate composition, and although Fenik does not try to re- 
solve the question of their origin it is a major theme of the book. After some very 
sensible remarks in the preface on the difficulties of defining the oral and writ- 
ten styles, Fenik accepts the identification of dictional and narrative formulae 
with oral style, as against “artistry” at the larger levels of plot and characteriza- 
tion. Formularity and creativity combine on the intermediate scale of scene and 
episode, says Fenik (hence his concentration at this level). Some may find all 
this too schematic, and might object in particular to the assumption that “for- 
mulae,” whether phrases or narrative patterns, are monolithic. Fenik himself 
recognizes “room for variation,” and observes that “there is. . . no incompati- 
bility between Homer's formularity at the level of diction and his poetic vision." 
And yet he later points to an alleged case of just such a tension when he explains 
the phrase azs?ma paretpon at Iliad 6.62, which seems to contradict his charac- 
terization of Agamemnon, as a "formular reflex" (“a rift has opened between 
Homer's learned verse technique and his creative imagination"). How can we, 
with any confidence, sort out the respective roles of tradition and originality? 
Fenik recognizes the difficulty and yet is driven by his assumptions to make the 
attempt. In his conclusion he says: 


The evidence points away from formular mechanics and improvisation 
and toward meditated craft, toward individual excellence and away from 
stylized anonymity. If the poems were composed by word of mouth, then 
our concept and definition of the oral style need to embrace this level of 
artifice and achievement. 


The first sentence again assumes an antithesis that may not be a real one. The 
second sentence transcends the rigid identification of "orality" with "formular- 
ity” and offers an important though tentative insight. 

Still, given the present state of our knowledge, these categories (“oral” vs. 
"written," "tradition" vs. "originality") are not very useful, and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to deal in them at all. It might be better instead to concentrate on 
the medium through which many epics reached their audiences — oral recita- 
tion or performance (Fenik glances at this occasionally, but only in passing). In 
this way the function, at least, of "epic stylization" becomes clear: intelligibility 
to an audience unable to turn the pages of a written text, who, schooled in the 
conventions as they would have been, might also have responded readily to the 
implications of narrative structure and variation. We could learn nothing in 
this way, of course, about the orzgins of the poetry, but how important is that 
question really? On the other hand, we could discuss the truly essential subject 
of the complex relations among poet, text, and audience. I have written about 
this matter elsewhere and have no wish to impose my ideas on the book under 
review; but the book shows, I think, how confining are the terms in which dis- 
cussion of this poetry is usually conducted. 

Despite all these reservations, Fenik has written an interesting book that 
performs a real service in setting individual epics in a comparative context and 
in urging that the poems be treated as literature. It should stimulate further 
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work in this area. More crispness of definition and less modesty in pursuing 
implications of the argument might have made the book even more valuable. 
Yet to say that it raises more questions than it answers is not, after all, a negative 
comment. What else should a book do? 


WILLIAM G. THALMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


G. O. HurcuiNsoN ED., Aeschylus’ Septem Contra Thebas (with introduction 
and commentary). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1985. Pp. Lvi + 234. 


Hutchinson’s new edition of this early Aeschylean play incorporates ex- 
pansive research in areas of philology, Aeschylean style and dramaturgy, tex- 
tual transmission, and in the literary, artistic, inscriptional, historical, reli- 
gious, and social backgrounds to the play, to provide a learned, readable text 
admirably defended with detailed references to linguistic and literary parallels, 
scholastic commentary, and contemporary scholarship. Despite the stated ac- 
cessibility to undergraduates, the exhaustive nature, sometimes to excess, of the 
commentary is clearly beyond the ability or needs of most undergraduate stu- 
dents. The commentary is weakest in literary interpretation, presenting a nar- 
row, conventional view that surprisingly ignores a major feature of early Greek, 
especially Aeschylean drama, the role of the Chorus. I will briefly survey the 
strong and weak points of this new edition. 

The Introduction first presents the fragmental evidence of the scholia 
and papyri adduced for the tetralogy and supports the conventional scenarii for 
the preceding plays. It next addresses two notable features of this play, its mar- 
tial "atmosphere" and Eteocles character. This prolegomena to the major 
themes of the play soundly locates them within the structural development of 
this trilogy, acknowledged as substantially different from that of the Oresteza. 
Some arguments of the third part of the Introduction on the transmission of the 
text, such as the contention that Aeschylus’ plays were not revived during the 
fifth century, are not convincing to this reader. However, most of the discussion 
on the distribution and transmission of the earliest ancient editions, the survival 
of papyri, and the development of the complex manuscript tradition carefully 
indicates the textual vagaries of this particular play. 

There are few lines in the Septem whose authenticity has not been ques- 
tioned at some time. Hutchinson acknowledges that the text and apparatus 
contain almost no new evidence, but are the result of a fresh re-examination of 
the papyri. For such a notoriously suspect text, the apparatus is manageable, 
sparing rather than over-encumbered. Emendations and deletions appear cau- 
tious and well-advised. Examples: transposition of 13 before 12 relies upon lin- 
guistic usage and parallels in Aeschylus and other early poets; upon other schol- 
arly conjectures from Stephanus through Zuntz; upon contextual meaning; and 
upon combining all these to make best sense of these lines. Similarly, what Hut- 
chinson maintains and what he athetizes from the last 200 or so lines of the text 
reflect a reading sensitive to linguistic, dramatic, and literary usages to suggest 
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an ending that does justice to the themes and concerns of the play and the tril- 
ogy. 

The commentary also reveals a sensitivity to questions of Aeschylean style 
and dramatic sense: the dramatic effectiveness of the first appearance of Eteo- 
cles’ name at the beginning of 6; the effect of the abrupt style change at 30-34; 
Aeschylus’ tight and striking use of the images of the city as ship, army as waves, 
and Ares’ breath as wind throughout the play, ad 62-64; or the effect of the 
very short messenger speech ad 792-821. 

The discussion of metrics, equally sound, reflects an appreciation of con- 
junctions of meter and dramatic sense: last paragraph ad 109-50 notes from 
other Aeschylean parallels that divisions of meter and of content are frequently 
juxtaposed rather than coincidental. Similarly, the discussion ad 720-91 incor- 
porates metrical shape, lyric content, and thematic coherence for the play and 
trilogy in its treatment of the ode. 

This exacting thoroughness of all technical matters necessary for a com- 
prehensive scholarly approach to the text cannot replace literary criticism for 
an appreciation of the themes of the play and trilogy. Hutchinson's commen- 
tary is here inadequate for two reasons: first, his virtual neglect of the impor- 
tance of the Chorus to the play, and secondly his very scant use of contemporary 
literary analyses of this play, the most glaring omission being Froma Zeitlin's 
Under the Sign of the Shield (Rome 1982). This double omission leads Hutchin- 
son to a narrow, one-sided view of Eteocles as an essentially unimpeachable 
hero whose every move reflects a singular rightness of action. Indeed, Hutchin- 
son’s attempt to minimize the extremity of Eteocles’ position ad 187-95, 197, 
and 200f., reveal the editor's preferences rather than Aeschylus’ more complex 
portrayal of the Theban king. 

In sum, this new edition of the Septem is of inestimable value as a new 
text which incorporates all relevant scholarly data appropriate for a critical 
scholarly edition. Its most striking neglect is in the treatment of the Chorus and 
literary interpretation, where every reader should be advised to supplement the 
text with further readings. 


BELLA ZWEIG 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


RosEMARY M. Harriott. Aristophanes: Poet and Dramatist. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986. Pp. vii + 194. 


Several recent fine contributions from this press raised hopes for a fresh 
study of Aristophanes, built upon the extensive research since Gelzer's big RE 
article of 1970. This book disappoints such expectations. Doubts rise at the out- 
set, for just beneath the surface of her efforts to show how and why Aris- 
tophanes' works are constructed as they are lies the suspicion that the poet has 
been underrated. From the many fine editions and scholarly studies of Aris- 
tophanes one would prefer to think that his modern popularity approaches Pla- 


tos admiration, who according to tradition died with the poet's works in his 
bed. 
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The author has an annoyingly extroverted style of explaining at every step 
what she is doing. For all this help it is not always clear what she is driving at. 
An example is this from page 78: "In the last paragraph I have used the charac- 
ters’ names as often as ] could, in order to suggest that one is now very conscious 
of their identity.” The spelling is British, the jargon of uncertain origin: "to 
foreground" (p. 8 and passim) and "to signpost" (p. 55). The organization is 
intended to proceed from small to large, that is from the parts (prologues, dia- 
logues, speeches) of plays to whole plays. Despite this sensible plan, the book is 
confused in scope and focus. 

Chapter One, “The Poet as Story-Teller," begins with two examples of 
brief introductory narrative in which Euripides explains how he improved the 
tragic art and Aeschylus explains how Euripides’ diction has made the tragic 
absurd. Their brevity, however, strains the concept of narrative. The next sec- 
tion on prologues only touches on an interesting topic: the awakening of expec- 
tations and their later confirmation or alteration. The very brief anticipation of 
the Acharnian chorus (tough old men of oak and maple) is quickly confirmed, 
while the description of the chorus of the Wasps is developed over several 
stages. While she skirts the interesting question of whether the frogs are seen, 
she is right in showing that the poet has carefully prepared the audience to have 
expected anything but a chorus of frogs. She asks rhetorically whether the frogs’ 
song is a parody of lyric. N. Demand, CP (1970) 83-87, suggests that they par- 
ody the avant-guard music of Phrynichus 'frog-like', whose Muses were in com- 
petition with the Frogs in 405, but Harriott has nothing to say about the curious 
similarity of subject matter in the plays of competitors in the same years, among 
which 423 and 405 are striking cases. 

Chapter Two, "Attack and Defense," begins with the very valid point that 
Aristophanes, the enemy of Oratory, is a master of the art. She demonstrates 
how the poet successfully defends himself in the parabasis of the Acharnians 
with the oratorical subtlety which he attacks. She does not go into the technical 
figures of thought or speech in her treatment of rhetoric, however. She is right 
that the poet probably means not to distinguish too sharply between the views of 
Aeschylus and Euripides in the Frogs. 

Chapter Three, "Praise and Blame," continues the treatment of Aris- 
tophanes as orator. Is it true that the victims of his lampoons are for the most 
part not important characters in the plays? Socrates, Cleon, Euripides then are 
to be seen as major exceptions. Is it necessary to see the Pindaric and Homeric 
tradition in the chorus' praise of horses in the parabasis of the Knzghts? "Why 
praise horses? . . . The secret is out: laudatores and laudand: are identical" 
(pp. 63-64). Does this really need saying, and at such length, just to make the 
point that praise in agonistic contexts of Aristophanes is often in the form of 
self-praise? Why shouldn't knights praise horses? 

Chapter Four, "Dialogue," treats the deictic (introductory) and agonistic 
dialogues. The point (p. 69) is to show that they fill the need of the poet "to 
prevent the audience from becoming bored and that to this end he exploits 
techniques of structure as well as language and that he makes what is seen as 
well as heard varied and memorable.” This is typical of the insight of this book. 
She asserts (p. 68) that the "preponderance of dialogue in comedy is a feature 
which distinguishes it from tragedy in an instantly obvious way." The opening 
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monologue followed by the deictic dialogue of the Acharnians is not formally 
much different from Sophocles’ Trachznzae and Philoctetes and Euripides’ Al- 
cestis, Medea, Andromache, and others. And several other tragedies begin out- 
right with dialogues. The best apercu of this chapter is in the comparison of the 
Frogs and Knights (p. 88): ". . . two demagogues, like two tragedians, have 
much in common with each other, in spite of what divides them. . . .” 

Chapter Five, "A. the Myth-maker,” relies on myth not only understood 
as “plot,” but also a plot shaped by traditional tales. She argues that the actions 
of Old Comedy are not required by plot in the Aristotelian sense. While this 
may be more a matter of degree than she admits, her distinction between what 
the audience experiences during the performance of the play and how the audi- 
ence remembers the play is the most important critical perception in the book, 
and one which should be applied more widely in the study of ancient dramas, 
for they are both transient historical events and classics for all time. This chap- 
ter treats the way the structure of the plays affects how the play is recalled 
rather than experienced. Arguing that in the Acharnians the direct approach 
on the merits of peace would have offended the more bellicose of the audience, 
she suggests that the episodes are organized much as the arguments of an ora- 
tion (pp. 95-96). This might have been a fruitful approach, but the chapter is 
largely given over to summary of the action of Acharnians, Knights, and Frogs. 
She says (p. 115) that the dual motif of quest and contest in the Frogs makes the 
play “intrinsically and unalterably bipartite.” Admittedly, all of Aristophanes’ 
plays are unalterable, but is quest, whether for peace, jury-fees, never-never 
lands, or a worthy tragic poet, not intrinsically Aristophanic? And what play is 
without its major and minor contests? 

Chapter Six, “From Myth to Play,” compares the Peace to Sophocles’ 
Antigone, and in staging, to Aeschylus’ Net-fishers and Sisyphus. She com- 
pares the character of Peace to Dionysus in a play not “for spectators but for a 
congregation of worshippers” (p. 134). She considers the play more episodic 
than the Frogs, Trygaeus more altruistic than Dionysus, and the Frogs a duo 
between Xanthias and Dionysus. Perhaps, but they do have Heracles, a maid, 
two hostesses, Aeacus, Charon, a chorus of frogs, and a corpse to keep them 
company. And Dionysus’ purpose, though its altruism is obscured, is to bring 
worthy Tragedy back to Athens, and his final decision is based upon what sote- 
rta for the city each poet would propose (1436). With her high rating of the 
Peace she claims to be at odds with Platnauer, Moulton, and Segal, but this 
rare brush with controversy is not spelled out in much detail. 

Chapter Seven, "Dramatising Institutions," starts off on the wrong foot 
with the premise that the ozkos rather than the fols is the main focus of trag- 
edy, whereas comedy deals directly with public issues. Such events as the found- 
ing of the Areopagus in the Eumenides she considers exceptional in tragedy (p. 
140). While comedy is by Aristotles' definition drama of the komaz ‘villages’, 
tragedy in its own way keeps the historical city in focus and often refers quite 
directly to public religious or political institutions (e.g., in most of Euripides’ 
deus ex machina scenes). It is hard to believe the naiveté of wondering if com- 
edy means to satirize institutions (pp. 141 and 155-56). There is no reason to 
agree that the influence of tragedy made supporter and opponent of Cleon be- 
long to the same family. Family strife is the stuff of all Athenian drama. That 
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the Assembly is never fully staged in comedy and only adumbrated in mock 
trials or assembly rehearsals is not so surprising (p. 150). Doesn't this relieve the 
need for realistically large crowds? She speculates that the audience itself played 
the crowd in the Assembly scene of the Acharnzans (p. 160). The chapter's con- 
clusion (p. 163): "The label 'dramatist' applied to Aristophanes should be large 
enough to contain an indication that as a poet he was skilled to praise, instruct 
and bite." Confounding profundity! 

Chapter Eight, "Clouds," analyzes the structure of reversals with critical 
terminology drawn from A. Burnett's Catastrophe Survived (Oxford 1971). She 
misses an important subtlety of the play (p. 178): ". . . there is no sign that in 
this establishment devoted to cosmological study there is any teaching of rheto- 
ric. . . ." The "meteorosophistry" of this play has much to do with the acriby 
and orthoepy of the sophists and the humor of a Drine ‘whorl’ displaced by a 
dinos ‘pot’ would not have been possible without the paronomasia of those al- 
leged detractors of Zeus. Even she notes (p. 180) the treatment of memory, the 
gender of nouns, and linguistics. These belong to rhetoric. This chapter, as this 
summary suggests of the book as a whole, fails to add significantly to the under- 
standing of Aristophanes. 


Z. PHILIP AMBROSE 
Tur University OF VERMONT 


EricH S. Gruen. The Hellenistic World and the Coming of Rome, 2 volumes. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, University of California Press, 1984. Pp. 
x + 356; vi + 357-862. $60.00. 


In this monumental study Gruen sets out to elucidate the process by 
which the Roman Republic came, within the short period between 229 and 146 
B.C., to dominate the Hellenistic states of the eastern Mediterranean. In doing 
so, Gruen is led to confront two currently popular views, namely (1) that Ro- 
man foreign policy was deliberately and unremittingly aggressive, expressed 
most forcefully by W. V. Harris, War and Imperialism in Republican Rome, 
327-70 B.c. (Oxford 1979), and (2) that Rome sought to deal with the Hellenis- 
tic world in terms of the political categories and institutions she had evolved in 
the course of her conquest of Italy, exemplified par excellence by E. Badian, 
Foreign Clientelae (264-70 B.c.} (Oxford 1958). 

Gruen approaches his subject under three headings. First, in “The In- 
struments of Diplomacy” (pp. 13-200) he examines the conventions that pro- 
vided the framework for Rome's relations with the Hellenistic states, In Part II, 
"Attitudes and Motivation" (pp. 201-356), he considers the presuppositions 
and expectations that governed Roman-Hellenistic interaction and the under- 
standings and misunderstandings to which these gave rise. Finally, in Part III, 
which occupies the whole of volume 2, he reviews the history of Rome's rela- 
tions with these states on a regional basis, under the heading "The Patterns of 
Behavior." 

In the opening chapter of Part I, Gruen poses the question "to what ex- 
tent did Rome undertake official commitments in the Greek East, on what 
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models, and to what ends?" (p. 13). His conclusions are broad: treaty relation- 
ships formed only a limited part of the Republic's involvement with the Helle- 
nistic world and never served as the main mechanism for expansion or imperial- 
ism. Hence the legal analyses in terms of foedera aequa or foedera iniqua so 
beloved of modern scholars are red herrings. The distinction is, moreover, a 
false one, as the expressions are not used technically in Latin. The early stages 
of Roman involvement in the East are characterized by a reluctance to enter 
into formal compacts, and the model of Roman alliances in Italy is inapposite. 
Only the Aetolian treaty of 212/11 took the form of an official alliance, and 
even this was limited to the duration of a specific conflict. The terms of the 
treaty and those of the resultant Peace of Phoenice were in the main derived 
from Hellenistic usage, and it was not until after the Aetolian and Antiochene 
Wars that Rome entered into lasting engagements, and even then their purpose 
was largely symbolic. But the cost, both material and human, of the Third 
Macedonian War effected a reversal of policy. A balance of power no longer 
appeared safe, and the senate set about weakening and even crushing the great 
powers of the eastern Mediterranean. Prior to 167 formal alliances were few, as 
Rome strove to minimize her commitments in the region. Thereafter formal 
treaties, couched in traditional Greek terms, echoing mutual defence pacts be- 
tween equal partners, increased in inverse proportion to their real significance. 
They were mere gestures of benevolence on Rome's part and formed no part of 
any "system" of ciuitates foederatae. 

Gruen then challenges the conventional view, advocated most influen- 
tially by Badian, that amicitia was the mechanism by which the Greek states 
were transformed into Roman dependencies and that by the second century it 
was a mere euphemism for clientship. But diA(a, concludes Gruen, was in fact 
an indigenous Greek institution of a generally non-specific nature, equally ap- 
plicable to equal partnerships or relations between greater and lesser powers. 
Until the late third century it figured only sporadically in the Republic's diplo- 
macy, and always on the initiative of other states. When eventually taken up on 
a regular basis, it served to indicate a desire to minimize rather than to facilitate 
Rome’s eastern involvement and played no part in Roman propaganda, where 
proclamations of Greek freedom and autonomy and resistance to aggression, 
rather than moral obligations to amici, predominated. 

The second century saw increasing numbers of embassies from Greek 
states flocking to Rome to lay disputes before the senate. Gruen asks whether 
Rome capitalized on this phenomenon to make herself the supreme arbiter of 
the Hellenistic world. His answer is that the Republic, while embracing the 
Greek principle of arbitration and cultivating the system, just as it did Hellenis- 
tic treaty forms, diplomatic discourse, and propaganda, manifested a consis- 
tent disinclination to act as arbiter itself, preferring the Greeks to compose their 
own differences by compromise. 

Chapter 4, “Slogans and Propaganda: The ‘Freedom of the Greeks’,” isa 
scholarly tour de force and, for the Hellenistic specialist, the high point of 
Gruen's study. Much modern discussion of T. Flamininus' proclamation at the 
Isthmian Games of 196, that the Greeks were to be free, ungarrisoned, subject 
to no tribute, and at liberty to govern themselves in accordance with their an- 
cestral laws, has centered on the importance of Hellenistic precedents and 
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background. The older view that these were paramount, the relevant models 
being the King's Peace of 386 and the éAeuSepia propaganda of the Diadochi 
in the late fourth century, was challenged, most influentially by Badian, who 
argued that these models were too remote in time and too greatly discredited to 
have served as a foundation for Roman policy in 196. The corollary, that the 
Flamininian gesture derived directly from Roman experience and practice in 
Italy, depends on speculation, and no comparable proclamation can be found 
in earlier Roman history. Gruen’s own contention is that proclamations of 
"freedom" were common throughout the Hellenistic era, not a remote memory 
or an obsolete archaism. 

The convention of proclaiming the freedom of the Greeks began in 319/ 
8, when Polyperchon, the émipeAntn¢ of Alexander's sadly inadequate heirs 
Alexander IV and Philip III, in an attempt to win Greek support in his struggle 
with Antigonus Monophthalmus and Cassander, issued an edict in the names of 
the kings restoring to all the Greek states the constitutions they had enjoyed in 
the days of Philip II and Alexander the Great. Essentially this meant the over- 
throw of the oligarchies installed by Antipater after the Lamian War. This 
move, depicted by Polyperchon's propagandists as "liberation" and "auton- 
omy," proved popular and was imitated in 315 by Antigonus himself, who pro- 
claimed that all the Greeks were to be free, ungarrisoned, and autonomous. 
The next few years reverberated with a barrage of proclamations of freedom 
and autonomy for the Greeks and the principle was enshrined in the pact of 311 
between Antigonus, Ptolemy I, Cassander, and Lysimachus. Though the pact 
itself was short-lived, each of the Diadochi continued to employ these catch- 
words to outbid rivals and pose as the liberator of Greece. Thus we find Ptolemy 
and Antigonus' son Demetrius Poliorcetes concluding a defensive alliance in 
309/8 for the avowed purpose of “liberating all of Greece,” while the renewal of 
the conflict with Cassander inspired Demetrius' expedition of 307 to give sub- 
stance to the promise. As Gruen (p. 136) points out, "liberation of towns from 
Cassander's garrisons was perfectly consistent with the installation of Deme- 
trius' own garrisons for the 'protection' of the liberated." That "autonomy" and 
"freedom" continued to be exploited as a slogan is clear from Diodorus, 
though, with the break in his narrative after 302 owing to the loss of Books 21f., 
our information about its subsequent history is rather more hazy. Nonetheless, 
enough epigraphic evidence survives to show that proclamations of "freedom" 
continued unabated throughout the third century. Gruen painstakingly assem- 
bles the evidence for the utilization of this propaganda genre by Demetrius 
around 294, Ptolemy II in the 260s during the Chremonidean War, in which he 
espoused the cause of Athenian "freedom" against Antigonus Gonatas, and in 
Crete, Ptolemy III in the 240s, Seleucus I in the 280s, Antiochus I in the 260s, 
Antiochus II in the 250s, Seleucus II down to the 220s, Antigonus Doson in the 
late 220s, and finally by Philip V. Philip and his Greek allies against Aetolia in 
220 adopted a declaration that the communities under Aetolian control would 
thereafter be AMpoupNtol, AMopoAdyntot, and &£Ae08epot. As Gruen (p. 141) 
observes, "the similarity to Rome's declaration a quarter-century later is strik- 
ing and unmistakable. Senatorial diplomats did not have to research distant 
history." Nor is this an isolated case, for in 218 Philip strove to win the alle- 
giance of Elis by promising that it would be free, without garrisons or tribute, 
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and subject only to its own institutions, while in 203 he made the same commit- 
ment to Thasos after it had fallen into his hands. Again, we find him restoring 
the "freedom" of Dyme during the First Macedonian War and making similar 
promises to Nisyros in 201. Nor, indeed, were such declarations a monopoly. of 
Philip. Antiochus III made like proclamations to Teos and Alabanda ca. 204 
and Iasos in the 190s. After the Fifth Syrian War the propaganda was extended 
even to Maccabaean Judaea! Such proclamations were thus common currency 
throughout the Hellenistic world for the whole era, legitimizing wars, the over- 
throw of régimes, and the exercise of suzerainty. Indeed, as Gruen (p. 142) says, 
"one would be most surprised if any Greek state, in conducting a campaign 
against Philip V after 200, failed to speak in terms of £AeuOepia." The Greek 
envoys to the senate in 197 were unanimous in claiming that, unless the Mace- 
donian garrisons were removed from Chalcis, Corinth, and Demetrias — "the 
fetters of Greece" —there could be no "freedom." This was amplified by an 
Aetolian speaker at the peace conference later that year at the Tempe Pass, 
who asserted that only the deposition of Philip would guarantee the "freedom" 
of the Greeks. Thus, Gruen (p. 145) rightly concludes, "there can be little 
doubt that the Isthmian declaration of 196 is a product of Greek formulation." 

Badian's thesis (Foreign Clientelae, pp. 33-43) that the civitas libera was 
an institution developed by Rome through her experience in Sicily, specifically 
in relation to Syracuse in 214, is disposed of by Gruen (pp. 143-145). Syracuse 
was, as he stresses, a unique case, and (one might add) as one of the greatest of 
all the Greek cities, it must have been thoroughly familiar with the conventions 
of Hellenistic diplomacy, and cannot but have exerted some influence on the 
formulation of the Roman grant of "freedom." 

In the concluding chapter of Part I, Gruen poses the question "did the 
senate. . . apply the clientela model to overseas arrangements during the third 
and second centuries?" (p. 158). His answer is a firm negative. Clzentela is, as 
Gruen emphasizes, a tight bond characterizing personal connections in Roman 
society, while foreign entanglements in the Greek East of this intimacy were 
precisely what the Republic sought to avoid. While the Greeks strove to inte- 
grate Rome into their own political system, it was always Rome that drew back 
from their alien embrace. Thus, notes Gruen (p. 199), "the idea that Rome 
transplanted her clientela system to the East misconceives both the direction 
and the structure of Graeco-Roman relations." Moreover, the evidence for such 
clientelae is late and involves a retrojection of a later situation into the early 
second century. Gruen's point is to some extent valid, but he fails to allow for 
the operation of culture-specific perceptions on the Roman side, as he does so 
successfully throughout for the Greek. The Greeks had their giAia and &Aeu- 
Sepia, and the Romans likewise had their indigenous concepts of patrocinium 
and clientela, which undoubtedly did figure in their understanding of the rela- 
tionships they were entering into, especially with relatively minor Greek states. 
Flamininus and other nobiles, like P. Villius Tappulus at Magnesia (Livy 
35.39.7) and the praetor M. Valerius Messalla in 193 writing to Teos (Syll? 
601), evidently did see the Greeks as clientes and upbraided them for their in- 
gratitude. Thus Gruen is guilty of methodological inconsistency here. 

Tendentiousness is also apparent when Gruen strives to demolish the 
widely held theory that the senate fostered the growth of a corps of "Eastern 
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experts.” By detailed analysis of the actual tours of duty of such alleged experts, 
Gruen establishes that few of the senators who commanded armies or served on 
diplomatic missions in the East ever returned there. Flamininus was an excep- 
tion, and his career in itself discouraged the patres from permitting repetitions. 
The emergence of bodies of experts and lobbyists was prevented by the aristo- 
cratic nature of the senate in the Middle Republic, which assumed aristocratic 
omnicompetence, discouraged true individualism, and stressed corporate 
unity. But this is a somewhat “idealized” picture, and Gruen is successful in 
demolishing only extreme statements of the theory. No state or institution is a 
monolith, and the senatorial factions of the Middle Republic are patient of 
analysis in terms of genuine differences of policy arising from particularized 
interests and specialized knowledge. 

Gruen argues for the traditional view, challenged by Harris, that the 
Middle Republic had no tendency to “annexationism” in the East, that such a 
concern is at best no more than a historiographical retrojection by the Late 
Republic, and that even then Cicero, for example, held that Rome had ac- 
quired her empire through honourable indifference to its benefits. Gruen is 
right to stress the ambiguity of imperium, which seems in fact to carry until well 
into the Imperial age the primary sense of military command, whether by an 
individual magistrate or by the state (cf., e.g., Tac. Ann. 1.1.8, 1.7.8, 1.11.1, 
4.7.2, 6.51.5). Gruen himself falls into an analogous linguistic trap by using 
"conquest" as if it excluded "annexation" and was merely a synonym for victory 
(286-87). But he rightly emphasizes (p. 279, n. 35) the difference between the 
Roman attitude towards the Greek East, where Rome had to accommodate her- 
self to an organized concert of powers, and the West, where she was dealing 
with “barbarians” ununited by any common political system. 

The penultimate chapter of Part II sensibly argues the view, in the face of 
much contemporary "pop scholarship," that "the rewards of conquest ought 
not to be confused with the motives" (p. 314). Certainly economic motivation 
seems to have figured little, if at all, in the senate's conduct of eastern affairs, 
and the only regular financial benefits of empire came from the West, not from 
the Greek East. The final chapter, on Greek attitudes to Roman expansion, 
stresses the sheer bafflement occasioned amongst the Greeks by a "hegemon" 
that regularly shirked its responsibilities and then capriciously over-reacted 
when it felt that its authority bad been flouted, as in 147-6. 

The concluding part is a historical review of the relations between Rome 
and, first, Macedonia and Illyria (359-436), then Greece (437-528), Asia Mi- 
nor (529-610), the Seleucid kingdom (611-671), and finally Ptolemaic Egypt 
(672-719). Here Gruen attempts to answer the question of how it was that 
Rome, in spite of obvious initial disinterest, came to conquer and occupy so 
much of the Hellenistic world. The origins of the three great eastern wars of the 
first half of the second century loom large. In the case of the Antiochene War, 
Gruen accepts in essence the view of Badian (Studies in Greek and Roman His- 
tory [Oxford 1964] 112-139) that Rome and Antiochus were driven to a colli- 
sion by force of circumstance and the momentum of their own propaganda 
(636). This holds true for Gruen of the Second and Third Macedonian Wars as 
well. Thus the Second Macedonian War is attributed to Philip V's failure to 
allow for the Republic being ready to fight to save face, if he refused to accept 
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the moderate conditions stipulated by the senatorial legates in 200 (pp. 396- 
97). The outbreak of the Third Macedonian War is likewise ascribed to Roman 
anxiety about losing face, a desire to demonstrate "that Rome was not a help- 
less, pitiful giant” (p. 418). This, however, is hardly likely in view of Perseus’ 
decidedly conciliatory posture before and during the war, especially after his 
initial victories (Plb. 27.8.1-5, 27.8.13, 29.7.4). Indeed, the king’s continued 
attempts at appeasement dismayed and disgusted even his own subjects 
(27.8.12-15). Surely Roman face was more than saved! A modern analogy 
seems to underlie at a deep level Gruen's presentation of the Roman Republic's 
relations with the Greek East. By the end of the third century, Rome, having 
overthrown the all but invincible Hannibal, should have been universally de- 
ferred to as the pre-eminent Mediterranean power, but, through her own tem- 
peramental indifference and internally induced inactivity, tended to appear as 
Gruen's "helpless, pitiful giant." The United States, having but a generation 
ago simultaneously broken the combined might of the Third Reich and the 
Japanese Empire, has withdrawn into a kind of strategic quietism. In both 
cases, Gruen might suggest, the slumbers of the giant have been taken for brain 
death by prospective adversaries. But, whatever the truth about the modern 
analogue, Gruen overstates his case as regards Rome. The Republic may have 
been constitutionally indifferent to foreign affairs that did not obviously im- 
pinge on its vital interests, but when it decided to fight, it fought whether or not 
vital interests were at stake and whether or not the enemy was, like Perseus, 
prepared to bend over backwards to come to terms. What does emerge from 
Gruen's analysis is that the reasons for Rome's involvement in these conflicts 
were complex and varied, and not susceptible of any simple exegesis. Gruen's 
injured pride will not do as a complete explanation any more than will Harris' 
deliberate aggressiveness. 

Much of the value of Gruen's book lies in its vast scope, which yields many 
incidental bonuses. Notable amongst these are his persuasive favorable reap- 
praisals of such controversial figures as Seleucus IV (pp. 644-46) and Antiochus 
IV (pp. 646-63, esp. pp. 662-63). The vexed issue of Ptolemy VIII's “bequest” 
of his kingdom to the Republic in 155 is re-examined and the legalistic interpre- 
tations of Oliverio, De Sanctis, and Schubart are disposed of, while the "will" is 
revealed as an attempt to give the impression that the power of Rome was being 
enlisted in Ptolemy's support (pp. 702-5). Similarly Attalus III's bequest of 
Pergamum emerges as a conscious imitation of Ptolemy's gesture, employed ei- 
ther in the hope of winning Roman protection against a dynastic rival, the pre- 
tender Aristonicus, or of depriving the rival in advance of any profit from an 
insurrection (594-97). In addition, revised (late) dates are proposed for the for- 
mation of the provinces of Macedonia (418-15), Achaea (524: Caesar in 46 
B.C.), and Asia (608). 

The book is beautifully printed, with virtually no misprints: the reviewer 
noted only one, in the Greek quotation at page 178, n. 127. Cross-referencing is 
greatly facilitated by comprehensive and accurate indices of persons, subjects, 
literary sources, and inscriptions and papyri, reinforced by a well laid-out bibli- 
ography of about 800 items. The absence of any chronological table is a draw- 
back, and the reviewer frequently found himself annotating the margins with 
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dates, especially of Hellenistic reigns. Maps of the relevant regions, especially 
Macedonia and Illyria, would also have been helpful. 

The author’s style is fluent and his arguments, despite the dryness of the 
subject-matter, lucid, if sometimes a little labored. Frequent use of rhetorical 
questions and an evident desire to “jazz up” the text with American colloquial- 
isms (e.g., “spooks” on p. 605: anglice "haunts"?) are somewhat obtrusive. But 
Gruen’s book is an important work, valuable as a corrective in many cases and 
stimulatingly provocative in others. It should occupy a central place in modern 
scholarship on the end of the Hellenistic era for many years to come. 


A. M. Devine 


Wo rson COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Gian Bracio Conte. The Rhetoric of Imitation: Genre and Poetic Memory in 
Virgil and Other Latin Poets. Ithaca and London, Cornell University 
Press, 1986. Pp. 215. 


Students of Latin literature are perforce comparatists. If it is our plea- 
sure, we may attend to Nachleben and appraise the formidable magic with 
which the classics of Roman literature charmed their imitators. But future 
forcefulness cannot honestly be evaluated without first seeking to measure a 
text's originality, to ponder the reasons for such initial resilience. This appreci- 
ation will evolve only through the backward glance. Only by honoring an au- 
thor as the culmination of a rich inheritance in earlier Greek and, in most cases, 
Latin letters can we hazard an estimate of his individual contribution to an 
extraordinary spiritual legacy. 

Intimations of influence occur with degrees of openness and specificity as 
various as the writers themselves. Catullus, say, with his penchant for the (sup- 
posedly) spontaneous depiction of a present moment, is among the less immedi- 
ately forthcoming. Horace, by contrast, allows us more readily to position him 
in an intellectual continuum ranging from Homer to his Augustan contempo- 
raries. But in no case can an author's special genius be fully gauged without 
attempting to “read” him through his own reading (and hearing). 

Comprehension of this aspect of creativity depends on response to two 
acts of memory, that of the author, who, as part of his own search for unique- 
ness, mines his past and moulds the resultant recollections into a novel poetic 
artifact, and that of the reader, who sustains the alchemy by his sympathetic 
appreciation. It is the outstanding merit of the distinguished volume under re- 
view to codify the working of this art of allusion and to validate it as a trope, 
sparked by the friction of one context against another. Gian Biagio Conte, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology at the University of Pisa, is that rarity among classi- 
cists whose talents encompass both theory and practice with like ease and excel- 
lence. His new volume, a composite of two shorter works previously published in 
Italy, reflects in almost equal measure these dual interests. In both aspects his 
work places him in the vanguard of critics of Latin literature. 
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A lucid introduction by Charles Segal precedes the book’s first segment, a 
translation of Memoria de: poeti e sistema letterario (Turin 1974). In it Conte 
employs passages from Catullus, Virgil, and Ovid (a segment on Lucan in the 
Italian version has been omitted) to illustrate his categorization of poetic mem- 
ory. To offer a bald précis which necessarily scants the richness of Conte's argu- 
mentation, allusion can be viewed under three general rubrics, as correspond- 
ing in effect to metaphor and to simile, or as exemplifying irony through 
juxtaposition of deliberately disparate contexts. The first type, allusion as met- 
aphor, is at the same time the most demanding and the most elusive; demand- 
ing because it depends on the depth of a reader's knowledge and sensitivity to 
react to the poet's parallel gifts, elusive because the signposts most often consist 
in the merest hints. Such cross-fertilization works most appropriately by indi- 
rection. When Catullus tells of the many races and seas he has journeyed past 
on the way to tender funeral sacrifice to his dead brother, the untrained ob- 
server responds to the primacy of the speaker's immediate emotion. The reader, 
however, who has at his beck the sweep of earlier literature, as did the poet 
himself, is impelled to think of the Odyssey. As he does so he will poise one 
context along side the other as tenor and vehicle, and ask, as in any metaphori- 
cal situation, what is parallel and what exotic in the relationship. We ponder 
how Catullus shares in the quality of an epic hero, how his voyaging is or is not 
an Odyssey. 

Metaphoric allusion Conte defines as integrative. Allusion as simile, or 
"reflexive" allusion, which directly recalls a specific previous context, is easier 
both to perceive and to assess. Ovid, in the 14th book of the Metamorphoses 
and in Fasti 2 concerns himself with the deification of Romulus. In each in- 
stance he quotes almost exactly the famous fragment of Ennius (65-66V?): 
"Unus erit quem tu tolles in caerula caeli / templa." Each passage remains dis- 
tinct but the citation of earlier epic reinforces the dignity of the setting into 
which it is received and corroborates its vital importance as source. 

Use of allusion for ironic effect shares much in common with this second 
type. When Ovid begins Amores 1.1 proper Arma gravi numero he is coopting 
and wittily parodying the opening of the Aeneid. Another one of Conte's exam- 
ples is more open to qualification. Critics since Ursinus have noted that a line in 
Aeneas’ apostrophe to Dido in the underworld (4. 6.460): 


Invitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi. 


is substantially the same as one in Catullus’ translation of the Coma Berenices, 
excerpted from Book 4 of Callimachus’ Aetia, where Berenice's lock speaks of 


her unwilling departure from her mistress’ head for permanence as a constella- 
tion (66.39): 


Invita, o regina, tuo de vertice cessi; . . 


Catullus, according to Conte, is being ironic, as presumably was Callimachus 
before him, by treating an oath "playfully" and undercutting "the solemn form 
of the highly stylized dramatic expression" by means of "the levity of the con- 
tents expressed." Virgil's adaptation, then, as Conte sees it, filters the irony 
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from its subject and restores, through high seriousness, a dignity proper to such 
a situation. 

My qualification is this: the notion of departure and separation, on occa- 
sion leading to death, is a pervasive motif in the poetry of Catullus, and there is 
every reason to believe that the Coma appealed to him for this among other 
reasons. If the situation in Catullus is in fact highly serious, then Virgil em- 
braces tone as well as topic in his allusion. Conte finds it absurd that a lock 
should swear by the head of its owner when the lock has been in fact affixed to 
that very object. But the personification of the lock encourages a distance be- 
tween herself and her mistress which rhetorically supplements the literal sepa- 
ration already effected and modifies the supposed ineptness of the oath itself. 
The less ludicrous the Catullan context the less revisionary Virgil's utilization 
of it. 

Conte rightly attends to a poem's znczpit as the most obvious occasion for 
its creator to announce both his heritage and his reassessment of it, to reveal at 
once the tradition from which he springs and to proclaim his individual talent. 
The opening of the Aeneid is perhaps the most challenging example in Latin 
and Conte devotes eight pages to its analysis (pp. 70-77). He agrees with what 
has become the standard division of Arma virumque into two indicative parts, 
Arma, a bow to the Iliad, virum referring to the Odyssey and its first word (a 
citation confirmed by the translation of Livius Andronicus). The whole phrase 
is therefore a hendiadys standing for both Homeric poems but, in its dual divi- 
sion, reversing what are ordinarily judged the more patent spheres of influence, 
six books of wandering followed by a similar number of warring. 

Conte's contribution is drawn from the phrase arma virum, “the arms of 
heroes," asit appears at A. 9.777 in the list of topics sung by the bard Cretheus, 
killed by Turnus. He seizes on the phrase as a Latinizing of the Homeric kAéa 
avop@v. This in turn suggests that the opening phrase of the Aeneid can serve 
as a hendiadys not so much for Homeric epos as for "the traditional Roman 
national epic justifying Roman arms" (p. 74). In other words Virgil is transfer- 
ring Homer to Rome and enlisting his potent tradition into the service of En- 
nian nationalism. 

Let me offer still another interpretation not in disagreement but as a foil 
to Conte's reading of the Aenezd’s opening words. Of the pre-Virgilian epics 
whose initial lines we have preserved, only the incipit of the Iliad, Mriviv dese, 
Oca, offers a close model for the cadence with which the Aeneid begins, Arma 
virumque cano. This would mean among other things, first, that if verum in- 
vokes the man Odysseus, arma, by brilliant metonymy, supplants Mfiviv, weap- 
ons replacing the abstraction that calls their force into service. Also, since the 
cadence includes wrum we could then venture that the man whose career we 
are about to follow shared similarities not only with Odysseus but with Achilles 
whose name and patronymic complete Homer's line. The opening phrase, 
then, arguably alludes not to a quasi-discrete Odyssey followed by an "imita- 
tion" of the lad, but to an extraordinary amalgam of both. 

This Jéadic concentration on wrath will come as no surprise to the reader 
of the Aeneid. Twice within the next 10 opening verses of the poem a line con- 
cludes with a form of zra (4, 11). But it is only at the very end of the epic that 
arms, anger, and Achilles converge in the person of Aeneas about to kill Turnus 
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who himself configures, in Virgil’s final, astonishing, act of allusion, both Pa- 
troclus and Priam. The “explicit” of the Aeneid is characterized not by a burst 
of chauvinistic fervor but by a careful homage to the Jad and to the wrath of 
Achilles. Its znczpit duly anticipates this eccentric rounding-off. 

But, though the critic may occasionally disagree or yearn to supplement 
Conte’s interpretations, his overall achievement is impressive both for the scope 
and brilliance of his theorizing and for the sensitivity with which it is applied. 
The same holds true for the “practical,” second half of his book which is an 
English version of Il genere e i suo? confini (Turin 1980; expanded edition 
1984). He begins with two short chapters devoted to the Eclogues and Georgics. 
The first analyzes the 10th eclogue along lines with which most critics would 
now surely agree, as the working out of a tension between pastoral and elegiac 
modes incorporated in the figures of Virgil's speaker and Gallus, his poet 
friend. No resolution can, or should, be expected as Gallus leaves his imagined 
pastoral retreat and returns to the elegist's more “experiential” existence. In the 
second Conte re-studies the end of the fourth georgzc in terms of codes, differ- 
entiating between the instructive-descriptive code in which Virgil presents Aris- 
taeus, and the epic-narrative code allotted to Orpheus. Though these schemata 
are undoubtedly correct by and large, their application would have been en- 
riched by developing the overlap between the two. Aristaeus, in his role as 
lover, destroyer, mourner, is projected through the narrative mode, and, for at 
least the moments when his song gains him the status of culture-hero, Orpheus 
shares in Aristaeus' didacticism. 

But by far the most valuable chapter in this half of the book Conte de- 
votes to a general interpretation of the Aenezd. He views epic in terms of "code" 
and "norm." "Code" is the general "system of categories, behavior patterns, 
and linguistic models" available at any time to a writer of epic. It is collective, 
cumulative, and impersonal ("noncommittal"). The “norm” takes the "code" 
and orients it to a particular set of values. The Latin epic norm, for instance, 
presumes "the supremacy of the state as an embodiment of the public good" (p. 
144). The concept of genre works with both. It defines the inherited cluster of 
values and traditional means of expression any epicist utilizes, yet it also par- 
takes in, and grows through, the individualizations that particular poets living 
particular histories have brought to it. 

Virgil adopts the inheritance of Homer with the important modifications 
Latin epos brought to it. The Homeric ethos thrusts a rigid code of heroic val- 
ues onto action patterns that interweave both the human and the divine, all 
presented in an impersonal manner with no apparent interference from a nar- 
rating or creating "I." Archaic Latin epic builds the conflict between individ- 
uals at the basis of Homer's story line into the challenges that nations offer each 
other, set in the far wider historical purview which developing Roman imperial- 
ism claimed as spiritual territory. 

It is the genius of Virgil, according to Conte, to expand the foci of this 
double inheritance into a polycentrism that fractures the epic norm into a series 
of relative truths, all with their special values and points of view. In Virgil's 
sensitive manipulation, Carthage is no longer the dread enemy, in some Mani- 
chean duel with Roman enlightenment, but rather Dido herself, the most 
poignant sufferer in the epic of Rome's inexorable advance. Or take the figure 
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of Juturna. Her attempt to aid her brother in the final duel is modelled on 
Apollo's intervention in Jad 22. Yet Apollo says nothing whereas Turnus’ sister 
is allotted a monologue which inveighs against fate and divinity at once, which 
is to Say against concepts the epic has hitherto steadfastly embraced. 

Within this polycentrism Aeneas, as Conte sees him, plays a double role. 
First, as unifier of the plot, he serves as the instrument and executor of fate. It is 
against his conduct that all the other characters in the poem are measured. 
Virgil’s brilliance allows them their independence even when pressed into con- 
flict with the fatalism surrounding his progress. But no dialectic ever arises 
from such incipient tensions. Virgil’s “longing for a better world” (p. 162) never 
results in forced reconciliations that run counter to lived experience. 

Aeneas is also, to a lesser extent, a character in the story. In his first role, 
as instrument of fate, he plays an objective function in the poem as absolute 
embodiment of historical veracity, looking always to the future and Rome's im- 
perial destiny. In the second, “his hidden personal aspect” (p. 179) from time to 
time takes precedence. Always looking backward, it is riddled with uncertain- 
ties and constantly demanding reassurance. This private self is never allowed to 
dominate, otherwise the inner, more subjective Aeneas “would definitely betray 
his mission” (p. 179). His, finally, is an “insensitive sensitivity” which can allow 
no conflict to arise between his two sides as Rome incorporated in Aeneas — 
emerges triumphant, aware of the individual hurt its fated progress has caused, 
but unsparing, nonetheless, in its victory. 

This brief summary does little justice to the vitality and flair of Conte's 
critical perceptiveness, and to the enormous learning with which it is supple- 
mented. His discussion will raise the level of discourse about this extraordinary 
poem. What I miss most in his interpretation of the Aenezd is direct attention to 
the text in ways that would bolster or modify his arguments. 

Let me offer two examples. First, the death scene of Lausus and Mezen- 
tius. Conte is at pains to emphasize that there can be no dramatic dialectic 
between characters, especially when one of them is Aeneas, suprapersonal em- 
bodiment of fate. This is what we expect when Mezentius, contemptor divum, 
clashes with Aeneas, satus sanguine divum. But the personal element comes 
into play in a way that cannot be ignored. Pietas is "an eminently social virtue" 
(p. 181) and Aeneas has carried it with him as symbolic burden since Troy's fall, 
yet in killing Lausus he kills an exemplum of pietas and recognizes him as such 
ex post facto. Is this actor Aeneas the private character or the purveyor of fate? 

The ending of the poem is even more complex and can only benefit from 
scrutiny through Conte's terminology. The inherited epic norm and the thrust 
of what the poem tells us about his destiny conspire to signify Turnus' death. 
The final opponent must be eliminated before Rome's manifest destiny can af- 
firm itself. But the ending is inconclusive in two crucial ways. First, in compari- 
son with Iad, Odyssey, and Argonautica it is generically incomplete. There 
are no ritual, which is to say poetic, fulfillments. Genre, as code, intervenes to 
tell the reader that something is amiss. Secondly, we should ask under what 
norm Aeneas is in fact operating. Is he responding to some unspecified duty to 
implement Roman grandeur or to the difficult ethical standard enjoined by his 
father on him, as first Roman, to spare the suppliant? We know that Turnus 
will die and that Aeneas will be the instrument of Fate, his and Rome's, but 
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Aeneas’ motivation and reasoning, the how and why of action, the grey area 
between a norm’s prescriptions and an individual's response to them, must here 
be examined with special care. In acting not from doubt and uncertainty but 
out of anger he had earlier experienced toward Helen Aeneas violates his fa- 
ther’s norm, a norm that formalizes what earlier epic had left discretionary. He 
becomes not the objectified automaton of Fate but very much a private individ- 
ual with subjective responses. Aeneas, ironically, jumps sharply alive as a char- 
acter at the moment when both code and norm are broken, by the poet and by 
his creation. On one level this is to finalize, on another to betray, his calling. It 
is to put him for one last time above the numerous characters who are vitalized 
and abandoned as he touches them and passes them by, yet it is also at last to 
become one of them, to endure his own distress and to respond energetically to 
its pain. 

The final two, far briefer essays take specific moments in the Aeneid and 
examine them, in Conte's words, "as if the lens of criticism were drawing closer 
to the junctures of meaning" (p. 99). The first is devoted to the baldric of Pallas 
and the scene engraved upon it which the narrative styles as a nefas: the cruel 
murder on their wedding night of the sons of Aegyptus by the Danaids and the 
bloodied marriage chambers. Conte sees this as an emblem of the death of the 
immaturi, the young who die unmarried with their uniqueness not yet appar- 
ent. He finds this symbolism particularly appropriate for Pallas, doomed dur- 
ing his first day of battle and compared by the narrator, upon his departure for 
this fatal enterprise, to Lucifer, star of Venus and, for Conte, a sign of the 
youth's ephemerality. 

I suspect that here, as in his discussion of the epic's opening phrase, 
Conte's humanity has smoothed the sharp suggestiveness of Virgil's words. The 
baldric does not speak of youth or lack of marriage, but specifically of bloody 
slaughter on a marriage night, of virgins killing virgins, one way of defining 
what war is all about. It is no accident that later Pallas, in death, is compared to 
a "flower mowed down by a virgin's thumb" (virgineo demessum pollice florem 
[A. 11.68]). This is a particularly suggestive way of envisioning the brutality of 
his death at the hand of Turnus. It also shows how Turnus, a virgin butchering 
a flower, symbol of virginity, has adopted both armor and symbolism at once, 
and it also prepares for his death, still unmarried, at the hands of Aeneas. Fi- 
nally Lucifer is the morning version of Vesper, the evening star and emblem of 
marriage. Pallas, whose beauty is worthy of Venus' approval, will begin life's 
day with intimations of a marriage never to be consummated. But lack of con- 
summation will be the fate of others as well, for he will emblematically transmit 
the myth of the Danaids and its consequences to Turnus and to his killer, 
Aeneas. 

The final essay deals with the so-called Helen episode in Aenezd 2 and is a 
masterful example of the use of contextuality for philological purposes. After 
examining and dismissing the main stylistic reasons why scholars have ques- 
tioned the passage's authenticity, Conte first shows how crucial the lines are in 
their setting on the most basic level, to provide both continuity for the narrative 
and motivation for Venus' epiphany and her dramatic exposé of the real rea- 
sons for Troy's fall. This argument is deftly clinched by comparison with a clear 
model in J/zad 1, the moment when Achilles in his thoughts debates whether or 
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not to kill Agamemnon and is dissuaded from action by the appearance of 
Athena, eyes blazing. The Homeric parallel spans the debated and the authori- 
tative lines in Virgil and therefore serves as a spiritual, ancestral magnet to tug 
the Helen scene back where it belongs, into the full text of the Aenezd. The 
main difference between the two episodes, that Aeneas presents himself utter- 
ing out loud the self-dialogue that Achilles harbors within himself, only 
strengthens Conte’s argument. It allows Virgil an essential as well as typical 
moment of originality in the midst of his act of obeisance. 

Conte’s book is one of the most significant works on Latin literature to be 
published since the Second World War. The quality and assurance supporting 
its theoretical side are rare enough in any classicist and the concomitant practi- 
cal criticism, though it suffers from an occasional tendency to over-schematize, 
is often compelling, always provocative. The Rhetoric of Imitation will be a 
major catalyst for the next generation of Virgil studies. ` 


MicHazr C. J. Purnam 
Brown UNIvERSITY 


Jasper Grirrin. The Mirror of Myth: Classical Themes and Variations. Lon- 
don & Boston, Faber & Faber, 1986. Pp. 144. $35.00. 


This engaging but astonishingly overpriced little book is the text of the 
1984 T. S. Eliot Memorial Lectures. Appropriately enough, Jasper Griffin un- 
dertakes here to defend Eliot’s dictum that "the bloodstream of European liter- 
ature is Latin and Greek" against the late Philip Larkin's assumption that “clas- 
sical references are a liability nowadays." He has constructed these lectures on 
what he disarmingly calls "the principle of Little Jack Horner": viz. to pluck 
from the "vast Christmas pie" of classical themes and variations "some attrac- 
tive and interesting morsels, and also to make a case for the importance and 
value of myth in literature and art" (p. 10). In other words, the "mirror of 
myth" refers not only to the reflection post-classical writers have found while 
gazing at the variegated surface of ancient mvth, but also to the way classical 
writers themselves saw in myth a mirror of their own societies' values and behav- 
ior— the way, for instance, Ovid used the myths of Salmacis and Arethusa to 
reflect "ordinary adventures at a watering place" (p. 66). Griffin, then, allows 
himself a breathtakingly wide scope in so short a book. Indeed, he cheerfully 
makes raids beyond even these ample borders, as when he closes his third lec- 
ture with "a short excursus on the subject of funerals and exequies" and "a burst 
of polemic” against currently fashionable political readings of Shakespeare à la 
Jonathan Dollimore. 

Griffin's first lecture ("Myth and Paradigm") is a general defense of the 
permanent availability of classical myth for post-classical literature. Implicit 
throughout is the assumption that appropriation of this “common property of 
the west" tends to add to a modern poet's stature. Thus Yeats, “the greatest 
poet of the twentieth century," was, "not by coincidence, the most deeply inter- 
ested in myth," while practicing poets may wish to take timely note of Griffin's 
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dark hint that Larkin's indifference to myth precipitated the “poetic aphasia” 
of his last years (p. 22). Along the way, Griffin suggests that, while the Greeks 
gave us stories as their mythic legacy, the Romans bequeathed us themselves as 
an enduring imperial myth. He does not, however, venture to suggest how mod- 
ern applications of this latter myth have correlated with artistic or political 
greatness. The second lecture ("The Apotheosis of Pleasure") focuses on the 
way classical myth enables "poets and artists to exalt to a level of significance 
and splendour the idea of carnal delight" (p. 76), while in "The Endurance of 
Pain" we learn that "only when reflected in the glittering mirror of myth" could 
human sufferings and conflicts "become intelligible, significant, worthy of art" 
(p. 91). The last lecture ("Heroism, Epic and Forgiveness”) explores a substan- 
tial failure in the otherwise undimmed reflective power of classical myth. Apart 
from Iliad 24, Griffin finds few scenes of true forgiveness and reconciliation in 
ancient literature, though Vergil in the Aeneid "draws attention repeatedly to 
an unsatisfied desire for forgiveness" (p. 134). Shakespeare, by contrast, is ut- 
terly free to indulge his unclassical taste for remorse and reconciliation. 

Griffin's interest throughout is less in the nature of myth or myths per se 
than in some literary appropriations of mythic topoi. Admirers of the work of 
such influential mythologues as Walter Burkert or the disciples of Louis Gernet 
will probably not linger over this book —a neglect unlikely to wound Griffin, 
who urbanely ignores what he no doubt considers transitory scholarly fashions. 
It must also be recorded that Griffin's allusions to post-classical literature be- 
tray a very decided prejudice in favor of literature in English. Still, Griffin's 
Little Jack Horner Principle has certainly left us with "some attractive and in- 
teresting morsels." Why, though, has Faber and Faber billed us for an entire 
meal? i 


Davin LuPHER 
University or Puser SOUND 
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gogical essays on the teaching of Homer's epics, primarily at the undergradu- 
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individual figures, publications, or controversies; (3) the sense of the 
term Postmodernism— whether it is a period label, the name of a 
specific cultural trend, etc.; (4) methodological studies in kinship, 
gender, and sexuality. The editors are also interested in receiving review 
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Disguise and Recognition in the Odyssey 
Sheila Murnaghan 


The motifs of disguise and recognition of identity are commonly recog- 
nized as traditional features of the Odyssey’s plot. Now this distinctive 
reading shows how those motifs are used not only to tell the story of 
Odysseus’ return but also to explore the central values of Homeric 
society. In a world where identity is largely defined through the esteem of 
others, the recognition of identity represents the acknowledgement of 
heroic prestige. 

Cloth: $28.00 ISBN 0-691-06716-3 
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Horace’s Poetic Journey 
A Reading of Odes 1-3 
David H. Porter 

‘This is a bold and exacting piece of literary criticism that will offer a 
fresh measure by which to approach one of the great lyricists. Further- 
more, it is one of the most convincing arguments for an ancient poet's 
arrangement of his own poetry into books and groups of books that I 
have seen." 
— Charles L. Babcock, The Ohio State University 
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topographical and historical context. A comprehensive catalogue follows 
the illustrated text. 
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Edited by Steven M. Oberhelman 


Helios publishes articles and in-depth reviews of books on topics in literary 
criticism, comparative literature, women in antiquity, and the social and cultural 
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Hymns, Epigrams, Select Fragments 
translated, with an introduction and notes, 
by Stanley Lombardo and Diane Rayor 
with a foreword by D. S. Carne-Ross 


“Having found his translators, may Callimachus now find the public 
he deserves" — D. S. Carne-Ross 





With remarkable grace and sensitivity to nuance, Stanley Lombardo and 
Diane Rayor provide the first translation of Callimachus's works into the 
American poetic idiom. Included are all of the complete poems extant and 
a generous selection from among the surviving fragments, including the 
prologue and selectéd passages from the Aetia. 


“A brilliant translation which, in the difficulty of its subject, the 
importance of the poet, and the astonishing success of its English, is a 
major event. This is a model of the translator's art. The sheer felicity of 
Lombardo and Rayor's English, its flexibility and allusiveness, is 
marvelous to read" —John Winkler, Stanford University 
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Nearly two hundred letters provide a rich view of the man who, for many, 
.. femains the paradigmatic classicist. A scholar whose works on Greek 
“syntax, Latin grammar, and the poems of Pindar are still considered — 

indispensable after nearly a century, Gildersleeve also founded America’s 
first graduate department in Greek and its first classics periodical, the 
American Journal of Philology, which he edited for forty years. 

The letters date from Gildersleeve’s student days in Germany to the 
weeks following his ninety-second birthday. Together they give the first 
full-length portrait of one of America’s greatest scholars — and offer the 
pleasure of reading letters of literary grace, learning, wit, and charm. 
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Studies in the Hippolytus 
and Hecuba of Euripides 


by David Kovacs 


Euripides the anti-traditionalist. Euripides the ironic. Eurip- 
ides the hermetic. These views of the fifth-century Greek drama- 
tist —while dear to twentieth-century critics — have led to a blind- 
ness in the critical interpretation of text, David Kovacs argues. 

In The Heroic Muse, Kovacs brings Euripides into the main- 
'Stream of the tragic literary tradition, offering a detailed reconsider- 
. ation of two plays, the Hippolytus and the Hecuba, against the back- 
ground of the works of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, and 
Sophocles. The book demonstrates that Euripides' plays can be 
satisfyingly interpreted in fifth-century terms as reworkings— in 
Euripides' own individual idiom and accent— of traditional tragic 
themes. 
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